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TO THE PUBLIC, 


a 


THE very flattering encouragement and support, 
which we have received since the commencement 
of the OrrentaLt MaGazine, demand our best acknow- 
ledgments at the conclusion of the First Volume of 
the Work. 

We are happy to state, that from the prospect of 
success, which now opens on our future labours, we 
have been led to make such arrangements, as we hope 
will enable us to afford the Work to our Subscribers, in 
future, at the reduced price of Three Rupees a Num- 
ber, in place of Five—without losing sight of the 
pledge as to the quantity of Letter Press, which we 
gave in our Prospectus. If our pages in future seldom 
exceed the promised hundred, the quantity of matter 
contained in them will be found not to have fallen 
below what our original Prospectus held out. 
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We have to acknowledge the receipt of a communication on the 
* Natural History of the Alligator.”"—It shall appear in our next. 

** Notes on a Voyage to India in 1815,” have come to hand. We 
must look them over, before we pledge ourselves to their publication, 

** Lines written on an Outward-bound Voyage to India,"’ by the same 
author, as the “ Notes,” have also been received —They are under con- 
sideration. 

“ Verses in the Scotch Dialect on the Fall of the « Free Press’ and 
‘ The Radical Lament’ ”’ have wit and humour in them ; but there are 
reasons for our not giving them insertion in the Magazine, with which 
the author, at such a distance as he is from the Presidency, cannot be 
supposed to be acquainted. We are obliged to him for his communi- 
cation ; and shall be happy to hear from him again. His Verses shall 
be treated as he directs. . 

“ The Present State of Bengal,”’ in the style of Blackwood’s “« Tetds 
6 Tetts with the Public,” is very rich—toorich indeed for us. We would 
advise the author to send it to Enony. It shall be returned when call]- 
ed for. 

The obliging communication from T. * On the Diversity of Lan- 
guages,’’ shall appear in our next. 7 

The continuation of the Bhagavata in our next. 

We hope to be able to furnish a General Index of Subjects, dis- 
cussed in Vol, I. and II. at the close of the next Volume. 
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I offering The ORIENTAL MAGAZINE and CALCUTTA 
REVIEW, as a channel, by which many valuable, but hitherto unpub- 
ished Communications, connected with the Political, Statistical, and 
Natural History of Asia may be made known, the Editor could have 
wished, that its plan and general character, and mode of manage- 
ment had been better known, than a single Number can be expected 
to make it. But he will not, he hopes, be deemed presumptuous, in 
soliciting those, who are in possession of such communications, and 
desirous of making them public, to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
which the present Work affords. 


It cannot be doubted, that a mass of various and highly valuable 
materials, regarding the History, Religion, and Manners of Hindoostan, 
must be in possession of the Servants of the Honorable Company, and 
others, who are scattered over the face of India; and it is to be hoped, 
that all that is wanting, to render much of these materia's subservient to 
general information and improvement, is such means of publication, as 
are now offered. In making his Work the medium of conveying useful, 
and entertaining instruction regarding British India and its Dependencies, 
the Editor will feel highly gratified; and such Gentlemen, as may honor 
him with their communications, may rely on the utmost care and at- 
tention being paid to their publication, in the pages of the OrrenTaL 
Macazine. 


It has been long a subject of regret, that our knowledge, of what 
may be called the Sraristican History of our Eastern Dominions, 
should be so limited. There are many districts, with which we are but 
imperfectly acquainted ; and the acquisitions lately made to our territories, 
have left still greater deficiencies to be supplied, than hitherto existed. 
The Natura, Hrsrory of these districts must also afford ample 
materials, whose publication would prove highly interesting to the lover 
of Science. To collect these materials cannot fail to afford a source of 
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delightful amusement; and the occupation will naturally be followed 
with the more spirit and vigour, under the prospect now held out, that 
when amassed, they are not to be altogether lost to the world. 


The Manners and Customs of the various Tribes, now under 
our dominion, must likewise give ample scope to the researches of Eu- 
ropeans, settled among them; and communications on these subjects 
will be read with interest, not only in India, but in Europe. 


It is not expected, that the communications solicited, shall be la- 
boured, and voluminous Essays and Dissertations. It is the object of 
the ORIENTAL MAGAZINE, not merely to discuss such sub- 
jects at large; but to collect together, in however limited or brief a 
form, the materials, on which others may build their theories, and from 
which they may illustrate their doctrines: and the shortest notices on 
interesting and important subjects, connected with the History, Reli- 
gion, Laws, Manners and Customs of British India, will be carefully 
attended to. 


Communications may be addressed to the Editor of the OnienTAL 
Maaazine, at Mr. Toacker’s, St. ANDREW'S LipRarRY. 


CaLcuTta, 
lst Jan. 1823. 
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OricinaL.—Synoptical View of General History— Introduc- 
tory Remarks—Division of the Sulject—History of 
Egypt. 


Man is pre-eminently distinguished from the lower ani- 
mals, not only by his superior powers of reason, by the 
faculty of articulate speech, and by religious sentiment ; 
but also by his capacity of accumulating and recording the 
knowledge and attainments of his fellow-beings, and of 
transmitting the memorials of bis race from one generation 
to another. From the mass of heterogeneous documents, 
thus collected in the lapse of ages, he selects, with pecu- 
liar complacency, the register of those events and observa- 
tions, which constitute hisown history, which point to the 
origin and progress of his social institutions, to the healthy 
condition of communities, to the rise and decline of states, 
to the growth and the decay of empires. The annals of the 
human species exhibit, indeed, a continuous scries of strik- 
ing aud eventful lessons, alike to the rulers of nations, and 
to the multitudes, who are subjected to their controul. They 
teach the statesman, in language not to be misinterpret- 
ed, nor slighted with impunity, that knowledge and virtue 
are the basis of public, as they are of private happiness ; and 
they inculcate on the understanding, and on the heart of in- 
dividuals of all ranks and descriptions, the grand and ani- 
mating truth, that our duty and our interest are invariably 
and essentially connected, that the gratification of the baser 
passions engenders misery and crimes, and that an hour of 
retribution awaits the tyrant and the traitor. In history, as 
in a faithful wirror, we contemplate the patriots and sages 
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who have adorned and blessed the world ; whose sayings and 
deeds still soothe, and cheer the lovers of their kind ; and whose 
names can perish only in the wreck of all human affairs. In 
the same mirror we behold others, arrayed in portentous 
splendour, molesting the peace, violating the rights, and rend- 
ing with anguish the bosoms of millions :—suspicion, jealousy, 
and terror haunt their sleeping, and their waking hours; and 
their remembrance descends, loaded with execration, to remote 
posterity. On the same wide, varied, and bustling scene, the 
philosopher delights to trace the workings of the human 
mind ; to note the gradual transition from the more rude, to 
the more cultivated conditions of society; to investigate the 
circumstances, which contributed to the diffusion of those arts 
and sciences, which, at once, suften and exalt our inter- 
course, and circulate thought and comfort through our dwell- 
ings. But the man of business, also—the country gentle- 
man—every person, in short, who has the slightest preten- 
sions to education-—will naturally cultivate an acquaintance 
with the government, laws, manners, and conduct of dif- 
ferent countries and nations; since to be ignorant of these, is 
to be ignorant of human nature, and, in course, incompetent 
to form any estimate of the associated energies of the tribes of 
mankind, or to speculate, with any degree even of plausibi- 
lity, on public characters and proceedings. On the induce- 
ments to study of this description, volumes might, if ne- 
cessary, be written; but, surely, it may suffice to state, that, 
if knowledge of any kind be desirable, that must be parti- 
cularly so, which comes home to our own business and 
bosoms—which expressly professes to unfold the springs of 
human action, and the present condition and destinies of 
our race. | 

The term History, from the Greek ‘Ieropea, denotes a re- 
cord or account of transactions and events; aud when un- 
accompanied with any qualifying epithet, it is understood to 
imply General or Universal History, by which is meant a 
relation of every important known occurrence, in human 
society, In the various countries of the world, in contradis- 
tinction to Particular History, whose range is limited 
to some one country, or kingdom, It is likewise dis- 
tinguished from Ecclesiastical History, which details the 
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proceedings of the Christian Church. These last, however, in 
so far as they affect, or mingle with, the civil transactions of 
a people, naturally invite the attention of the General or 
Particular Historian. . 

The sacred writings and physical observations concur in 
attesting, that the origin of Man is of no very remote anti- 
quity; for the Mosaic account of the Creation leads us to 
infer, that he was called into existence, about four thou- 
sand and four years before the birth of Christ; and, while 
Geology daily reveals the countless remnants of organized 
beings, wiich lie entumbed in a_ petrified state, it has, 
hitherto, searched in vain for any corresponding vestiges of 
the human frame. But even from the period of the crea- 
tion of Man, till more downward ages, the authentic me- 
morials of his story are very scanty and imperfect; for the 
Scriptures, occupied with the mysterious schemes of divine 
providence and grace, refer only incidentally to the merely 
civil transactions of our race; and if we have recourse to 
the must enlightened of those writers who have been deno- 
minated Profane, we shall find them lamenting the slow, 
but sure, ravages of time, as well as the more violent and 
disastrous dilapidation of barbarians, or of revolutionary 
frenzy. Let us add, that the art of writing, and, conse- 
quently, the means of preserving the remembrance of 
events, and even of thoughts, was not invented till ages 
had elapsed; and many interesting occurrences must have 
been sunk in oblivion, and truth obscured or supplanted by 
exaggeration and fiction. Feelings of national vanity, too, 
and the prejudices of ignorance, superstition, and the 
spirit of party, would doubtless contribute to distort facts, 
and to consecrate error. Hence the early annals of our 
kind are involved iv darkness ; and hence vague tradition, 
conjecture, and fable, have teo often usurped the place, and 
assumed the language of genuine narrative, 

In attempting, then, to sketch a rapid, but instructive 
outline of the history of our species, we may be permitted 
to pass in silence many chronicles and legends, which rest 
on no solid foundation; to reject all minute and frivolous 
details; to forbear from dilating on battles and sieges, which 
so much resemble one another; and from expatiating on the 
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characters of personages, conspicuous merely by their rank 
or station; that thus we may leave room for the introductiou 
of more important and interesting topics. It mav likewise 
be proper to premise, that we purposely abstain from ex- 
hibiting any epitome of the Bible, or mixing up its con- 
tents with a coucatenated view of Profane History; because 
the records of that venerable volume are either already 
familiar to our recollection, or muy be readily resorted to on 
all occasions ; because they suffer so materially from the hu- 
man processes of condensation or expansion; but, prin- 
cipally, because, as we have lately hinted, their object is to 
develope the plans of Providence, respecting the Redemption 
of the world, through along series of divine interpositions, 
or supernatural agencies. Our aim is not to assume the pro- 
vince of the Theologian, but to review human manners, in- 
stitutions, and transactions as delineated by human means. 
He who would add to, or substract from the account of the 
Creation, for example, or of the Deluge, recorded -in the 
Pentateuch, would only indulge in vain or impotent conjec- 
ture, or impair the simplicity and interest of the sacred 
statements. Renouncing, at the same time, aud in the same 
spirit of usefulness, all tedious and unprofitable discussion, 
Wwe proceed to trace the more prominent features of the 
history of nations in ancient and modern times. 

For the only account which we possess of the creation 
and fall of man, and of the deluge, we must refer to the 
sacred writings. A synoptical view of General History, sub- 
sequent to the last mentioned event, will embrace eight 
very important eras; namely, Ist, From the commencement 
of profane history to the Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and 
the destruction of the Babylonian Empire;—2nd, The reign 
of Alexander the Great, and the overthrow of the Persian 
Empire ;—38rd, The destruction of Carthage by the Romans, 
when the latter had no longer any rivals, capable of coun- 
teracting their designs ;—4th, The reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, when the Roman Empire had attained to its utmost 
extent;—Sth, The division of the Empire, under Constan- 
tine ;—6th, The destruction of the Western Empire by the 
Heruli, and the settlement of the European nations ;—/th, 
The rise of Mahomet, and the conquest of the Turks and 
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Saracens ;—Sth, The Crusades, and all the space intervening 
between them, and the present time. 

Asia is represented as the first civilized portion of the 
earth, for there Nimrod laid the foundation of the Babylo- 
nian, and Assur of the Assyrian Empire, in the first ages 
after the flood. Were we implicitly to adopt the assertions 
of early writers, we must believe, that Nineveh and Babylon, 
though separated by an inconsiderable distance, were two 
immense cities, the capitals of extensive dominions; but 
the language of the East is uniformly hyperbolical, and the 
highly exaggerated statements of Ctesias, physician to the 
younger Cyrus, have been carelessly copie! by Diodorus 
the Sicilian, and Jater historians. The sagacious Aristotle, 
however, regarded Ctesias as unworthy of attention; and it 
is generally admitted, that his history of India, which he ree 
lates with all the apparent confidence of an ocular witness, 
is replete with fiction. If, in fact, we examine the evi- 
dence, and compare the criticisms without prejudice or pre- 
possession, we shall find, that the Assyrians and Babylonians 
were soon biended into one common empire, aud that the 
same state is often mentioned by both names. Of the so- 
vereigns who reigned at Nineveh, from Assur to Ninfs, 
even the names have perished; and the Assyrian empire, 
afterwards so celebrated, seems, like other large establish- 
ments, to have grown from a very inconsiderable origin. 
Previous, however, to the period wherein the empires of Assy- 
ria, Chaldea, and Persia, began to figure as regular and for- 
midable kingdouis, the arts and civilization of Egypt invite 
the attention of the philosophic historian. 

We learn from Herodotus, who received his information 
on the spot, that the Theban priests ascribed to their mo- 
narchy, a duration of eleven thousand three hundred and forty 
years, Whilst others were scarcely satisfied with the more 
protracted term of a hundred thousand. Again, from their 
first king to Sethon, they reckoned precisely three bun- 
dred and forty-one generations, three hundred and forty-one 
kings, and three hundred and forty-one pontiffs—a _calcula- 
tion which, obviously, implies puerility and absurdity. After 
all, these visionary eras of high antiquity are tame and sober, 
when compared with passages in the annals of China, in 
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which mention is made of a succession of periods and imagin- 
ary dynasties, comprising millions of vears. The Chrono- 
logy of Tndustan goes back to a supposed period of oue mil- 
lion, nine hundred and seven thousand years ; while Babylon, 
with greater modesty, pretends only to four hundred 
and seventy thousand. Will the proneness of mankind to na- 
tional vanity, and of the orientalists, in particular, to exag- 
geration, suffice to account for such extravagant assumptions ? 
As Egvpt was anciently divided into differeut kingdoms, the 
reigu of contemporary princes, it has been alleged, might, in 
traditionary history, be stated as those of successive kings ; 
but even this feasible conjecture is inadequate to solve 
the difficulty. We have likewise heard of a poetical and a solar 
method of calculation in the East, accordiug to which 
a thousand years of the former is only equal to one of the lat- 
ter. The Cali Youg of the Indian astronomers, as well 
us many other times and calculations, so often alluded to in 
the ancient chronicles of the East, are, doubtless, imaginary 
periods. It is impossible to ascertain correctly the circum- 
stanecs, Which gave rise to these modes of computation, or 
the occurrences which, from time to time, enlarged or chang- 
ed them ; but we may easily conceive, that their authors, 
having once deviated from the line of accuracy, might 
gradually wander in the mazes of error, or adjust their 
chronology to the fashion or fancy of the times, It should 
seem, that the ear'iest mode of reckoning was by the ap- 
pearance, and departure of the sun, when the evening or the 
morning marked the conclusion of a day. The changes of the 
moon, too, were periods of calculation, The revolution of 
the moon, and that of ether planets, whose courses were of 
short duration, appear to have been denominated years, as 
were also the terms of three, and of four months. The dis- 
tinction between the lunar and the solar year, is, compara- 
tively, of recent date, and not to be mentioned among the 
circumstances, which may have contributed to the extrava- 
gance, and uncertainty of remote calculations. Manetho, the 
Egyptian priest, who flourished about three hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and whose authority was deemed 
respectable even by Josephus, relates, that Egypt was first 
governed by gods and demi-gods. Vulcan, who, according 
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to this account, was the first sovereign, reigned nine thou- 
sand years. To his chimerical divinities, he adds a series of 
thirtv-one dynasties, particularizing the names of all the 
princes, who were supposed to have swayed the sceptre, in 
succession, fur the space of more than five thousand years. 
Thus it is, that the origin of almost every country is lost in 
darkness and fable. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the fine temperature, and the astonishing fertility of Egypt, 
induced by the annual inundation of the Nile, would con- 
tribute to its early settlement and population, and to the 
origin and diffusion of those arts and sciences, which were, 
afterwards, gradually communicated tu other portions of the 
world. Osiris, Isis, Typhon, and Hermes, were probably 
real human personages, who were deified on account of the 
services, Which they had rendered to their country. We are 
told, at least, that Osiris polished the nation, and that Hermes, 
or Mercury, introduced knowledge and the arts. 

Although Menes, who is supposed to have commenced his 
reign about three hundred and thirty years after the deluge, 
is represented as the first hing of Egypt, the circumstances 
which are related concerning him, distinctly imply a period 
of considerable refinement; tor he is stated to have united 
the independant principalities of the country, and to have 
promoted public works and improvements on an extensive 
scale. Sir Isaac Newton ascribes to him the building of 
Memphis, which, probably, was not founded in the time of 
Hoiner, since that bard celebrates Thebes, and not Memphis, 
as the glory of Egypt. 

From the days of Menes to those of Sesostris, there is a 
lung tract oftime, in which history is silent, except with 
regard to two or three events, to which we shall very briefly 
advert ; because from the fourteen hundred years, which are 
fancifully ascribed to this interval, we can scarcely select a 
circumstance, which could claim attention by any promise 
of knowledge or entertainment. For the invasion of the 
country by the shepherd kings, and the reputed story of 
these sovereigns, are topics too obscure and undefined to 
excite much interest, or to merit much notice. The dis- 

cordant conjectures of the learned, indeed, relative to this 
subject, may satisfy us, that we still tread on doubtful 
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ground. In all probability these shepherd kings were an 
unpolished race of men, whose wandering habits of life 
had not elevated them above the pastoral state, and who 
exercised a long and severe controul over the milder and 
more polished people, whom they had subdued. Natives, 
probably, of Arabia, and sprung from those roving tribes, 
who acknowledged no country, but that which sustained 
their flocks and herds, they are said to have poured in on 
Lower Kgvpt from the East, and to have secured a footing ; 
while the upper part of the country, which is represented as 
unconquered, was governed by kings of its own. After a 
lapse of two hundred and fifty-nine years, the royal shep- 
herds were, it is alleged, expelled by Aonous, a powerful 
monarch, who at that period ascended the throne. 
Osymandyas is the next Egyptian king, whose history has 
assumed any probable shape; and yet the narrative of his 
reign is doubtful aud imperfect. He is said to have gained 
a complete victory over the revolted Bactrians, to have orna- 
mented the city of Thebes, and to have reared a palace of 
vast extent, and of exquisite workmanship. In front, there 
was a court of immense size, with a portico of four hun- 
dred feet, separated from another, similar to the first, but 
more superb. Here, among other ornaments, were three 
statues, of enormous dimensions, representing Osymandyas 
and some of his family. Other courts and porticos, with pi- 
azzas, halls, galleries, &c. are vaguely or pompously described; 
and among the rich and varied sculpture, the king’s triumphs, 
his sacrifices, his administration of justice, &c. are enumerat- 
ed. Over the front of his library, the first that is men- 
tioned in fiistory, was inscribed, The Dispensary of the 
Mind. But his tomb has been celebrated above all other 
buildings at Thebes, and has been chiefly remarkable for 
the emblems of astronomy, which it exhibited. It was 
encompassed with a golden circle of 365 cubits in circum- 
ference, to include the number of days, which were then in- 
cluded in the year; and it represented the rising and setting 
of the stars. On his own statue was inscribed, “ I am Osy- 
mandyas, king of kings; let him, who.would comprehend my 
greatness, surpass me ia my works.” On the whole, this 
prince appears to have flourished in a period of considerable 
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refinement, His lineal descendants are reputed to have 
reiyned in Egvpt, daring eight generations ; but their trans- 
actions, and even their names, are not distinctly known : 
but the last of the race is said to have transferred the royal 
residence from Thebes to Memphis. 

Passing by other sovereigns, who are rather alluded to, than 
distitctly commemorated, in this conjectural portion of 
Egvptian history, we have to notice Meeris, who adorned 
the temple of Vulcan at Memphis, but who is chiefiy 
renowned, on account of the artificial Lake, which bears his 
name. This immense reservoir, in the midst of which two 
pyramids were erected, received the waters of the Nile, 
either to counteract the excess, or to supply the deficiency 
of inundation; for it was necessary that the Nile should 
rise, at least, fifteen cubits, to prevent a scarcity of food. 
Herodotus, and Diodorus the Sicilian, who are copied by 
Bossuet, ascribe to this basin a circumference of three thou- 
sand six hundred furlongs, and a depth of three hundred 
feet ; while Pomponius Mela, one of the most judicious geo- 
vraphers of antiquitv, reduces the circumference to twenty 
thousand paces. 

Sesostris, the immediate successor of Moris, mounted 
the throne about 1650 years before the Christian Era. 
His father, under the pretext of 4 dream, adopted tneasures, 
which he conceived to be favourable to his son’s future ag- 
graudisemeit, In virtue of the influence, which he seems 
to have possestetl, ie collected a number of youths of the 
same age, atid trained them up together at his own expense; 
that they niight be attached to the person of Sesostris, and 
enabled, in consequence of their active and hardy discipline, 
to brave changers, aud triumph over opposition. After some 
successful inroads into Arabia, which inspired him with con- 
fidence in bis own skill and resources, Sesostris returned 
into Egypt, and devised plans for such campaigns and con. 
quests, as might perpetudte his fame. Being resolved to 
tuke the field inv person, and having the prospect of a long 
absence from his kingdom, be adopted prudential arrange- 
ments, for the preservation of tranquillity at home. By pro- 
mises and salutary regulations he attached the army to his 
interest, and, for the more effectual maintenance of the in- 
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ternal peace of the empire, he divided it into thirty-six pro- 
vinces, appointed a governor to each, and constituted his 
brother regent, with superior power, till he himself should 
return. At the same time he fitted out two fleets, namely, 
one in the Mediterranean, and the other in the Red-Sea. With 
the former, he conquered the Islands of Cyprus and several 
of the Cyclades; and with the latter, he scoured the Red- 
Sea, and entered the Indian Ocean. His army is said to 
have consisted of 600.000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 27,000 
chariots. These numbers are, probably, much exaggerated ; 
and, at all events, might include, according to the immemo- 
rial custom of the East, women, children, and various un- 
armed attendants on a camp. The 1,700 youths who had 
been trained along with him, in a course of military edu- 
cation, inured to toil and fatigue, were nominated to the 
chief places of trust in this furmidable armament. Having 
defeated the Ethiopians, whom he rendered tributary, he 
traversed Africa, till he reached the shores of the Atlantic. 
Encouraged by success, he next penetrated Asia,and crossed 
the Ganges. Returning into Europe, he invaded Scythia and 
Thrace; but according to some historians, these warlike 
people resisted his invasion, and after he had made several 
conquests, compelled him to retire. A colony of Egyptians 
was planted by him in Colchis, or else a party of his army 
settled there, of their own accord; and pillars, recording his 
victories, have been found in various parts of the world. 
But the duration of his extensive and multiplied conquests, 
was fleeting as their acquisition, the unwarlike tribes, whose 
countries he over-run, having re-occupied their native territo- 
ries, on the disappearance of his regular troops. After an 
expedition of nine years, he returned to Egypt, loaded with 
spoils, and attended by a numerous train of captives. Nor 
was the mind of Sesostris inactive in the season of peace. 
Having counteracted the traitorous designs and machinations 
of his brother, and re-established his own authority, he erect- 
ed a hundred temples to the tutels, or gods of the cities ; and 
two obelisks of marble, 120 feet in height, and covered with 
inscriptions, recounting the extent of his revenues, the nations 
which he had conquered, aud the plenitude of his power. 
More solid and useful memorials of his industry, ability, and 
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patriotism were the mounds of defence which he erected; the 
uumerous canals, which he caused to be dug; the sage laws, 
which be is said to have enacted; his improvements in the 
Delta, and the general amelioration of the condition of his 
subjects. He either divided the people into castes, or ren- 
dered that unfortunate division of hereditary trades and pro- 
fessions more complete. His character might have occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in the rolls of honest fame, had it 
not been sullied with the inordinate lust of foreign conquest, 
and superior to the exercise of cruelty on a fallen foe :—but 
it is recorded to his disgrace, not only that he retained in 
bondage the kings, whom he had taken in unprovoked war- 
fare; but that he, moreover, took a barbarous pleasure in 
exhibiting them in his triumphal processions, and making 
them feel all the bitterness of their degradation. In the 
midst of these shameful severities, one of his captive so- 
vereigns had the courage to remind him, by the emblem 
of a wheel, of the rapid vicissitudes of fortune: nor was the 
lesson administered in vain, for the captive monarchs were, 
from that moment, set free. But the brilliant days of Sesos- 
tris were to close in darknes=; for, being seized with blind- 
ness, he sunk into despondency, and put a period to his own 
existence, , 

From the demise of this prince, to the reigu of Psainmeti- 
cus, Egypt makes no conspicuous figure on the theatre of 
the world. Psam-veticus was the son of Nechos, whom the 
usurper, Sabacco, first dethroned, and, afterwards, put to 
death; aud he seems to have realized his pretensions to the 
throne, during a period of trouble and disurder. He com- 
menced his reign 679 vears before the Christian Era. Whe- 
ther he was desirous of courting external aid, or of cultiva- 
ting a liberal policy, it may now be difficult to determine ; 
but it is generally asserted, that he opened his ports to 
foreigners, and carried on a profitable commerce with the 
Greeks. That he might be the more secure from the dan- 
gers of internal commotions, he retired to a residence near 
Bubastis, on the Pelusian branch of the Nile. Being na- 
turalily of a pacific disposition, he solicited the alliance of 
the Scythians, and patronized trade. He was the first 
prince who introduced wine into Egypt; and he attempted 
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to discover the sources of the Nile. It is, moreover, pre- 
tended that he caused two children to be brought up from 
their infancy, till they could distinctly articulate, without 
having heard a human voice, with a view to discover the 
language that is natural to man. 

Nechos, his-son, who succeeded to the throne, 617 years 
before Christ, undertook, it is alleged, to open a canal of coim- 
munication between the Nile and the Red-Sea ; but which he 
is reported to have renounced, after having lost no fewer than 
_ twelve thousand men in the attempt. He prosecuted, how- 
ever, with vigour, the system of navigation, which some of his 
predecessors had begun; and, by the assistance of Phoenician 
sailors, he not only investigated the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean ; but, fitting out a fleet in the Red-Sea, passed through 
the Straits. of Babelmandel, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and returned to Egvpt, through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Owing to the then inexperience of. naval affairs, the voyage, 
which could now be performed in three months, cost the 
Egyptians as many years, Nechos also waged formidable 
war against the Medes and Babylonians; and after having 
reigned for about sixteen years, was succeeded: by Psaminis, 
whose short and obscure reign, of six years, has furnished no 
materials to the page of history. 

Apries, the son of Nechos, succeeded to the throne 594 
years before Christ. Though active, he was unwise and unfor- 
tunate, aud was supplanted by his minister, Amasis, who 
had no natural pretensions to the throne, but who dexterously 
availed himself of the unsettled state of the times, aud his 
master’s want of sagacity. Though not a perfect model of 
sobriety of conduct, he began his reign by attempting to 
improve the moral condition of his people. He acquired, be- 
sides, no small share of popularity, by extending his protection 
to commerce, and encouraging the Greeks to visit his king- 
dom. Hither, in fact, Solon, Pythagoras, and a: train: of 
sages, resorted, that.they might study the laws, the manners; 
and the mysteries, of a-people, who made high: pretensions 
to knowledge and the arts. 

In the year 525 before Christ, Psammenitus, the son of 
Amasis, succeeded to the kingdom; but scarcely was:he in- 
vested.with the royal power, when Cambyses approached ‘his. 
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frontiers, and laid siege to Pelusium. Taking advantage of 
the superstition of the Egyptians, the Persians placed in the 
front of their army a number of animals, that were held 
sacred by the besieged, and thus were enabled to enter the 
place without resistance. Scenes of mutual and disgusting 
burbarity are stated to have been perpetrated, by the contend- 
ing armies of Psammenitus and Cambyses; but the latter 
prevailed : and fron the date, which we have last recorded, 
Egvpt was fated to continue either enslaved, or tributary 
to Persia, till the subversion of the latter, by Alexander 
the Great. 

More fruitful lessons of wisdom and instruction may be 
derived from a rapid survey of the government, laws, religion, 
manners, and civilization of the ancient Egyptians, than trom 
the foreguiug verv scanty notices of their most distingnished 
princes. 

‘Fhe regular form of government in ancient Egypt ap- 
pears to have been that of a pure mowarchy. The throne 
was hereditary ; but the power of the sovereign was virtually 
limited, by the salutary checks of laws or usages. The royal 
code, which made part of the sacred books, prescribed rules 
for his public and private life, for his hours of business and 
of pleasure. His court was to be composed, only of indivi- 
duals of the most acknowledged merit; and, though direct re- 
buke was never conveyed to the roval ear, yet delicate and 
intelligible admonitions were given, with respect tu the cr- 
rors and vices, into which sovereigns are most liable to fall; 
and, every morning, when the king, at an early hour, re- 
paired to the temple, the chief pricst pronounced a discourse 
on the virtues of the royal character ; painted, in lively colours, 
the excesses into which the sovereign might, through sur- 
prize, or ignorance, be betrayed ; aud denounced impreca- 
tions against thuse evil counsellors, who might mislead him. 
At the conclusion of the sacrifice, they coutinued to instruct 
him, by reading, from the sacred books, select maxims, and 
such passages of history, as’: were most calculated to inspire 
him with the love of virtue. Nor was this all :—on the day 

appointed for the royal funeral, the high priest, in an audi- 
ence. publicly convened for the put‘pose, began the solemnity, 
by pronouncing the praise of the deceased. If the lat- 
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ter had reigned well, the multitude answered with loud 
acclamations ; but, if he had swaved the sceptre with 
cruelty or injustice, their disapprobation was expressed 
by loud murmurs, accusers stood forth, and instances 
occurred of kings having been denied the rites of sepul- 
ture, by the decision of their subjects. The apprehension of 
such a verdict could scarcely fail, to make a particular im- 
pression on the minds of men, who believed, that the 
soul hovered about the body till putrefaction ensued; who 
Jooked on the funeral ceremonies, as esseutially connected 
with their future felicity; and who hoped, by the means of 
embalming, to survive, for ages, in the tomb. The rites of 
sepulture were, we may observe, granted, in like manner, to 
the bodies of individuals, only in consequence of an inquest on 
the life of the deceased, and a judicial decree, certifying the 
propriety of his character. When the reigning family hap- 
pened to become extinct, a priest was raised tu the throne : 
a person of the military order might, indeed, be elected; 
but, in that case, it was necessary, that he should be admit- 
ted to the priesthood As the priestly office, therefore, was 
not in the gift of the monarch, the ministers of the altar 
were not only independant of the crown, but acted as a 
restraint on its influence, and were enabled to hold a sort of 
balance between the king and the people. The administra- 
tion of justice, too, was separated from the regal office, and 
confided to an august tribunal of thirty judges, selected 
from the three principal cities of Heliopolis, Memphis, and 
Thebes, who had fixed salaries, held their office for life, 
and who, at their installation, took an oath, which bound 
them to disobey the hing, if he should command them, to 
pronounce an unjust sentence. That the powers and art 
of eloquence might not bias the decisions of justice, no advo- 
cates appeared at the bar, all the proceedings were com- 
mitted to writing, and the president, who wore on his neck 
an eyeless figure, the emblem of Truth, touched with it the 
head of the party, in whose favour judgment was pronounced, 
The lives and the property of all the subjects were equally 
secured. Murder was punished with death, without respect 
of person or dignity. Whoever cou'd have saved the life of a 
person attacked, and failed to do so, was also condemned to 
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suffer death; or, if he could not prevent the murder, he was to 
give information of the murderer, under pain of being scourg- 
ed, if he neglected this duty. The town, next to the place 
where the dead body was found, was required to bury it, and 
to be at the expense of a costly funeral, which was an ad- 
ditional motive for watching the safety of the people. A 
father who murdered his own child, was only condemned to 
hold the dead body, for three days and nights, grasped in his 
arms, in the midst of the guard who surrounded him. The 
principle of this fantastical punishment probably proceeded 
on the idea, that the pangs of remorse, and the consciousness 
of infamy are the severest executioners ; but the wretch, who 
can deprive his own offspring of life, must previously have 
acquired a fatal ascendancy over the feelings of nature, and 
have become callous to the reproach of his fellow-men. We 
may observe, too, that, in ancient times, the power of the fa- 
ther over his children was almost absolute, and it is recorded, 
as a proof of the comparative mildness and humanity of the 
laws of Egypt, that a parent could not put his child to death 
for a first, ora slight uffeuce. The laws respecting marriage, 
which are attributed to Menes, admitted polygamy, except in 
the priesthood; and wedlock between a brother and sister, 
because Osiris and Isis stood in that relation,—superstition 
thus sanctioning what sound morality condemns. The 
adulterer was punished with a thousand lashes and the am- 
putation of her nose. Soldiers, convicted of cowardice, were 
merely branded with some mark of disgrace, because to a 
military person, shame was conceived to be more terrible than 
death ; but this, again, proceeds on the supposition, that the 
coward retains the proper feelings of a man of honour. As 
the person of every individual was considered to belong to 
the state, his property only could be attached for debt : but 
Asvchis, by enacting that the debtor should pledge the em- 
balmed body of his father, and that, if he died without re- 
deeming it, he should be deprived of interment, effectually 
secured fidelity in commercial and pecuniary transactions, by 
availing himself of the influence of opinion and prejudice. 
A law of Amasis, characterized by extreme severity, has, 
nevertheless, been extolled by some of our political econo- 
mists, and which, had the penalty annexed been sufficiently 
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moderate, might not be unworthy of adoption in more en- 
lightened times: we allude to the obligation imposed on 
every individual, to make an annual declaration, ender 
pain of death, of his profession and means of subsistence, tv 
the governor of the province. The hereditary nature of pro- 
fessions was also provided for by a special law, and it seeis, 
all along, to have been a favorite doctrine in the policy of 
eastern natious, But it has been well observed, that it dis- 
tinctly tends to deaden that emulation, that animates the exer- 
tions of genius, and without which the mind languishes and 
loses its powers. When the son follows invariably the pre- 
fession of the father, he remains contented with his original 
station, and never aspires to a more elevated or diguified rank. 
Substituting industry for ingenuity, he studies to copy, rather 
than to excel. The class of artisans formed the lowest of 
their tribes, or castes, and a persun belunging to it by the 
accident of his birth, whatever his merit might be, could ne- 
ver be promoted to a superior division, The experience of 
many ages fully confirms these remarks. On thé whole, 
the political and legislative system of ancient Egypt, though, 
no doubt, very imperfectly exhibited to our contemplation, 
bespeaks that union of wisdom and folly which; more of 
less, characterizes all human institutions, Yet it eaunof es- 
cape the most careless observer, that, during an age of rudé- 
ness and barbarity, a spot should be fouud on which thé 
rights and properties of individuals were guarded by legal 
sanctions, and the abuses of despotism, whiel: se generally 
prevailed in other countries, were counteracted by the whole- 
some energies of religion and law. 

If we stop, however, to analyze the religion of the Exyp- 
tians, to what did it amount ? If the priests, and other in- 
dividuals, preserved on their minds the idea of a Supremé 
Being, the mass of the people appear to have been addicted 
to the grossest superstition ; for, not contented with deifving 
their fellow-men, they offered prostration to several of the 
brute creation. Apis, the principal divinity, which répre- 
sented Osiris, was a bull of a handsome figure, with many 
peculiar markings, supported at Memphis, at a great éxpensé. 
Its decease was the cause, not only of bitter lamentations, but 
of air anxiety bordering. on despair, to find a suitable suc- 
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cessor. Mnévis, the other sacred bull, was black, and 
kept at Heliopolis. The cat, ichneumon, dog, ibis, falcon, 
and crocodile, were also ranked in the number of their 
deities. All these animal ‘divinities were maintained in 
the most pompous and sumptuous style; individuals of 
the highest rank deemed it an honour to serve them; 
they were interred with the most ridiculous parade of 
ceremony ; and, to killone of them, even involuntarily, invari- 
ably subjected the unfortunate perpetrator to the punishment 
of death. A Roman soldier, notwithstanding the interposi- 
tion of the king, and the terror of the Roman name, was torn 
in pieces by the populace, for having accidentally killed a 
cat; and, if we may implicitly believe Diodorus, the Egyp- 
tians, under the pressure of famine, would rather devour one 
another, than harm one of these consecrated animals. The 
ran was worshipped at Thebes in honour of Jupiter Ammon, 
and sheep were there held sacred. Pan was venerated at Men- 
des, by the symbol of a goat. Anubis was painted with a dog’s 
head, and accounted the divinity of sagacity and watchtulness. 
To Typbon, or the source of evil, the crocodile, and other ani- 
mals of a repulsive aspect, were devoted. Thus the objects 
of a degrading worship varied in different districts and cities, 
for here, the crocodile, and there, its eneiny, the ichneumon, 
was held in veneration ;—in one province, they ate the flesh 
of goats, and trembled to wounda sheep; while, in another, 
they offered religions homage to the goat, and lived on mut- 
ton:—and thus were generated sentiments of religious intole- 
rance and animosity, more absurd, it is true, but scarcely 
more unjustifiable, than the odious quarrels and persecutions 
of the professors of a purer and more exalted faith. 


{lo be continued in our next.} 
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Letters from the North of Italy, addressed to Henry Hallam, 
Esq. in two volumes. London, 1819. Murray. 

Ir is astviking and singular study, to examine, upon a map 
of the world, the progress of power aud dominion through 
the different nations of the globe, Jt seems, us if their route 
was a definite circle, so as, from what bas been, and from 
the signs around, we might trace the countries, through 
which they are intended to pass, in pursuance of their till 
pow undeviating route from the Suuth East, to the North 
West. China and India, the origin of whose civilization is 
lost in the most distant ages, seem to bave been the first de- 
positaries of power. Persia, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Italy 
in succession put on the robe of authority over a bending 
world. Here, however, a step seems to have been retraced, 
for Arabia and Tartary are the next, to wield the sceptre and 
the sword ; but after this, there is hardly any deviation from 
the regular route: France, Germany, and Spain bave had 
their turns, and now England possesses the field, while Rus- 
sia and America are beginning, to throw about their unwieldy 
arms, preparing to enter with all their energies, iato the 
contest for supremacy over the whole world. It would 
however appear, that even their successors. are marked out 
by the hands of fate. For South Ameriea will probably ar- 
rive at the acmé of her prosperity, when her northern neigh- 
bours shall have begun, to feel the enervating influence of 
prosperity and riches ; while India and Persia shall be ready to 
tread upon her heels, when those seeds, that English influence 
is sowing amongst their numberless myriads, shall have 
sprung with a slow, but sure growth into far spreading plants 
that defy the storm, Already indeed, does Thermopyle seem 
destined again to witness the struggle of the 300 against 
the unnumbered army of nameless invaders; and all 
those scenes, which are the first lessons imbibed at our 
schools, by which patriotism and virtue are instilled, appear 
about to be repeated on those shores, where the sun, the sky, 
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the romantic glen, and the dark blue wave have before 
thrown their tale, around the deed of the warrior and the 
freeman. 

italy may then hope, if these speculations on the eclip- 
tic of the sun of power, bear the resemblance of truth, that 
its degradation is not perpetual; but that it may expect a 
day of retribution, when another Cesar or Trajan shall erect, 
fn the capitol of the now enslaved province, a record which 
shall hold up to numberiess future ages, the superiority of 
disciplined Italians over hordes of barbarian Germans. There 
are, however, many speculative reasoners, like ourselves, who 
argue differently. They think, that iu consequence of the 
progress of knowledge, and the rapid increase of the means 
of resisting power,—from the circumstance of every man being 
capable of action,—fromt he developement of his faculties by 
e Lancastrian education, there can no where ensue, af- 
ter some years, that entire degradation of a country, which 
shall enable others to trample upon it, and permit such an 
inequality of power, as often prevailed in more ignorant ages, 
from the influence of one man. But have we any reason, 
from what we have till now scen, of the influence of general 
instruction, arising from printing, to think that this balance 
is likely to occur ? Is Italy a proof, that there is in fact nothing, 
which can impede the revolutions, decreed by fate to a con- 
tinual recurrence upon this moon-guided planet? Human 
passions, not human knowledge, act under the name of Fore 
tune, in the Faro table of Empires. The progress of know- 
ledge can never be expected, to influencethe fate of even a come 
mon individual through life. For if his parents shall have been 
able to give him, by the acquirements of knowledge, greater 
resources, to which he may revert in the troubles of life, the 
rogue, and all those, whose life is spent in inveigling youth to 
vice, will have acquired means, equally increasing in power, 
wherewith to tempt him. The inclinations will, in the 
mean time, remain the same; and it will hence constantly 
prove but too true, that patriotism cannot be always expect- 
ed, to resist the golden lures of power, any more than chas- 
tity, the fascinating words of the insidious libertine. 

Indeed, we are astonished, when we see men, whose judg- 
ment we are accustomed to revere, gravely stating a beliefin 
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the paramount and never-failing influence of Education, upon 
the morals of a nation. In England, certainly, the middle 
classes are the best informed, and the most virtuous. 
But in Italy, they are the wost corrupt, while the more 
ignorant class of inferior tradesmen and countrymen, are 
the more virtuous. If indeed we examine every in- 
stance in the same manner, we shall always be able to 
find its contradictory counterpart. After the revolutions 
of this enlightened age, after the appearance of a Kouli 
Khan amongst the educated Europeans, how can we talk 
of the stability of the division of power, arising from the 
greater progress of civilization ? Does not the romance of 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s history rival that of Charlemagne, or 
— any Eastern founder ofa momentary dynasty ? We, after hav- 
ing witnessed the rapid change of scenes, lately presented to 
our sight, in the drama of these last vears, are believers in 
the revelving power and instability of empires ; and we fear, 
that the greatest of our boast as Englishmen will, after some 
additional centuries, consist in our having gtven origin to 
the commanders of the world in America and India, in the 
same manner, that the Greeks, might boast of the Roman 
Empire, being the continuation of their hereditary influence, 
in a collateral branch. 

We have been Jed into this train of reflections, in conse- 
guence of having read the work of Mr. Rose before us. He 
is perhaps the traveller, who gives us the most vivid and 
true picture of the petty vexations, to which a nation is sub- 
jected, when it falls into the hand of a State, admitting of no 
change in the institutions of its good old times, and apply- 
ing these institutions to its added provinces, which are of- 
ten far advanced beyond it, in every refinement of civilization, 
and every advantage of knowledge. Most travellers have 
been content, with describing the broken shafts of some be- 
fore undescribed facade ; while they left unnoticed the broken 
energies of the most astonishing nation in history. They are 
a nation, that has held the empire of the sword, and the no 
less extensive sceptre of intellect within its grasp, now guid- 
ed by the breath of afew diplomatists, who dispose of its riches, 
its arms, and its huzzas, as if they were but upon a level, 
with the meanest slaves of antiquity, They see licentious 
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usurpers of the marriage bed, walking through the streets with- 
out the least veil over their unblushing fronts; and they imme- - 
diately begin to diatribe against Cicisbeos, slaves, and Cavalieri 
Servanti, without reflecting that such anomalies in the morals 
of a nation could not take place, without an adequate cause, 
They do not trace this undermining of morals to tyranny. 
The petty tyrants of small states, like those of Italy in the 
J5th and 16:h centuries, must always encourage public amuse- 
ments, and if we may use such a term, the publicity of the 
individual; every thing they do must be known, no private 
circle must be allowed, in which any one can feel that he is 
certain his companion will not betray him, else where 
would be the security ofa tyrant, but just risen into power, 
from the ranks of his fellow citizens. The court, conse 
quently, sets the fashion, and the people must imitate, lest 
they should be looxed upou with a‘suspicious eye, and should 
be subjected to all the capricious vexations of a trembling 
power. In the early stages of the Italian republics, when 
subjected to an individual, a system of spies was necessary ; 
but the heads of men, like true tyrants, excelling in wiles and 
subterfuges, soon discovered that this was odious and expen- 
sive. They sought, therefore, to oppress and to weaken, though 
under more specious colours, those, who before had been 
their equals. The first great blow was the debasemcent of 
Commerce, the greatest example of states, being sacrificed to 
the momentary interest of their rulers, ever witnessed. By 
lowering the rank of those concerned in commerce, they stop- 
ped the great source of riches, which had formerly made 
many of the citizens of the Italian cities, equal to the princes 
of Europe. The ease, with which the destruction of a na- 
tion’s resources may be accomplished, is also strongly exempli- 
fied by their conduct; in Florence, for instance, Cusmo, the 
first Grand Duke, merely instituted an order, into which none 
but nobles, whose ancestors for four generations had not sul- 
lied their hands by commercial dealings, were admitted. 
This immediately excited the ambition of every family, to be 
admitted into this order. The consequence was, that the 
heads of families deserting commerce, and having no means 
of putting their sons to any occupation, that enabled them to 
live independently of the family, or of the prince, brought 
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upon the state the worst of all evils, a privileged high-blooded 
set of vagrants and hangers-an, who depended for their food 
upon the prescriptive right they possessed, of maintenance at 
the chief’s table, though they had no property in the state; 
and for distinction, upon the smile of that prince, te whose 
subjects they were but slightly bound. As they had no inde- 
pendence, they could not marry; and as idleness is the best 
nurse of vice, the system of Cavalieri Servanti was soon invent~- 
ed, aud patronized by the sovereign. Young men, who had 
no prospect of marriage, were allowed to attach themselves 
to other men’s wives, and gradually it was deemed contrary to 
biensceance tor a wife, to be seen without her lover, or with 
her husband. This was perhaps the greatest result ever pro- 
duced, by any stroke of tyrannical policy. For not only did 
they, by this means, weaken all bounds between the country 
aud its inhabitants, who’ could no longer, in the name of 
country, include the possession of a wife and children ; but 
what was much more, it placed individuals in every family, 
ready from their poverty, to be tempted by the tyrant to be- 
tray the hearth, in whose circle they as strangers mixed. 
To this destruction of a domestic circle, arising from the pre- 
vious destruction of commerce, must be attributed the impo- 
tence of Italy. Lombardy and Tuscany had been indebted 
for their more rapid advancement into civilization, to thir 
extensive and free commerce with the East and West, at a 
moment, when the proud nobility of the rest of Europe was 
thinking of the consequence, and fearing nothing but a de- 
gradation, of the privileged orders. But by an unlucky 
coincidence, at the same time, that the rest of the Latin 
world began to throw off these prejudices, it became the ad- 
vantage of the rulers of Italy to encourage them; and they 
found it but too easy, to accomplish their selfish aim. Every 
one must be aware of the eagerness, with which rich mer- 
chants seek the decorations, that power can bestow, in their 
anxiety, to take away the ideal stain of their being parvenus 
of fgnoble birth. Italy was not exempt from the weak 
feelings of men. 

By another coincidence no less fatal, the three greatest 
powers in Europe were contending, for the dominion of seve. 
ral parts of this rich treasury. Spain, France, and Germany, 
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each had pretensious ;—and how could a divided nation hope 
to resist? With the fall of the Sforzas, the national history 
of Italy may he said to have terminated. Florence and Ve- 
nice remained, but they were surrounded by powers, each 
of which were more than a balance to their petty strength. 
Can we wonder, after considering these circumstances, that 
ltaly is enslaved ? It has been the fashion to laugh at them, 
as if they had willingly sunk into so abject a degradation. 
But if the pages of their history be read, we shall find, that 
the struggle was long and arduous, that each city often 
stood singly, but still, undaunted, it resisted, till the last ci- 
tadel was forced. Florence, insulated, stood a siege, wheu all 
else had sunk beneath the sceptre of powerful despots, no 
ress remarkable for the energies shown, than for the noble 
feeling, which induced them to undertake it. 

But though we are inclined to find fault with travellers, 
for not. examining the political history of Italy, aud studving 
the causes of the many singular anomalies, in the society of 
this nation, we can well uoderstand, haviog visited the 
country, how this happens, There are so many obvious, and 
striking objects for admiration in the open air, which every 
one can view at ail hours, in coasequence of the beauty of the 
climate, that we do not wonder, that an Englishman should 
be induced, entirely to forsake the study, and the close rooms 
ef society, for the sake of wandering amidst the lovely scenes 
of nature, and the wonderful works of art, that every where 
present themselves. Perhaps the most beautiful scenes in 
Europe may be found in Italy; though if the whole surface 
ef the country were called beautiful, by any traveller, we 
should much doubt his having visited the spots he described. 
The greater part of the routes, by which travellers pass, are 
in general very far from pieturesque or beautiful ; the Lom- 
bard plain is perhaps the greatest rich level ia Europe, but 
there is nothing like beauty in the rivers, conveyed from their 
gourees.to the sea in a channel, higher than the level of the 
Jand ; or in the immense quantities of wood, which cover the 
grouad in single trees around every field; and though we 
may admire the fertility of those farms, which have four crops 
growing in the same acre, yet. we cannot wonder if the sce- 
nery of Flanders. be campared with it. The scenic charms 
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of this country lay at the foot of the Alps, and in differ- 
ent parts of the Appennines. The moment you cross the 
Alps, and are upon the Italian side of the boundaries, you are 
surrounded by the richest nature. The entry by the Simplon 
is a strong illustration of this, The moment the Italian custom- 
house is past, the scenery changes from the most barren de- 
files and mountains, into narrow vallies, with picturesque 
rocks, and the sides of high broken hills, covered with the 
vine, and besprinkled with long obtuse roofed white cottages 
and villas. Every hamlet is perched upon a rising eminence, 
where its white walls and crowded houses have a novel and 
striking effect. The whole of the road to Duomo d’Ossola, the 
lakes, and the view of the Lombard plain from the com- 
manding heights, are beautiful and unrivalled. But this is 
not peculiar to the opening by this pass:—entering by any 
of them, the moment Italy appears at our feet, it forms an 
object, which a warrior might point out to his soldiers, as a 
reward for their toils, marked out by its beauty for the brave, 
and stamped with the marks of riches and plenty for the 
spoiler. The Appennines about Florence, and the mountains 
near Rome, contain objects, which will always be sought for 
by the painter to copy, by the poet to sing. Naples and its 
neighbourhood, rich in luxuriant fertility, and) in awful de- 
struction, will be gazed upon, not only with profit by him, 
who argues upon the structure of the globe, and who reasons 
wpon a Providence, which balances the opposite causes of 
lite and death, and throws the richest vegetation upon the 
very breathings of destruction ; but will be viewed also by 
the enthusiastic visionary, who can, in his mind’s eye, see 
here the seats of contending, fire-hurling demons, and flower- 
strewing fairies, without having to apprehend a check upon 
his imagination, from any earthly object in this realm of su- 
pernatural agencies. 

Nor are the monuments of art, which present themselves 
at every step, less capable or less worthy of attracting atten- 
tion. Not only is there a feast prepared for him, who can feel 
the beauty, arising from the regular forms and perfec. 
tion of architecture, sculpture, and painting ; but there is a 
stil greater gratification in store fur him, who is sensible 
of that feeling superior to beauty, which arises in our minds 
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at the sight of relics, exciting thoughts of fallen greatness, and 
the remembrance of scenes of heroism and liberty, that have 
now passed from these particularly favoured spots, ‘To one, 
who las not this last feeling, not even Rome can be inter- 
esting ; for deprive the stupendous ruined masses of the 
Forum, of their name.and associations, and what are ruined 
walls, and dilapidated temples, but heaps of rubbish ? and 
what is the Campagna di Roma, where the Palace of the 
sage elbowed the Villa of the patriot, —Where the mighty 
aqueducts for ages brought the mountain stream to the 
luxurious citizen, bat the miserable haunts of the savage 
shepherd, and his sickly kine? To him, bowever, who has 
that feeling, what is not Rome ? Without her name the his- 
tory of the world were without a key. The empire of the 
eword fell, the empire of talent is falling, The ancient 
Romans, with their strength and discipline, could not carry 
their empire so far, as a few priests, with their superior lights 
and intormation, carried their sway. Prussia and Abyssinia, 
the Goths and the Vandals, the first unconquered, the Jast, 
conquerors of the military Roman power, were subdued into 
civilization, and brought under the voke of Rome, by paper 
bulls, and cowled warriors. We now view the Coliseum, 
apd) Pautheon, with reverence and awe, as the remains 
of a people, asserting a superiority over mankind, by their 
physical strength. We view them as the spots, where they 
learnt frow the gladiators the use, and where they were ex- 
cited to the employment, of their weapons, by the sight, in 
the temple of all the gods, of men changed into herves 
and deities, by the success gained by such instruments, 
“With bow much greater awe, then, shall men view the ruins 
of St. Peter and the Vatican, when they shall remember the 
of the inhabitants of the last, who dethroned emperors 
with a breath, and banished kings to the dungeon of a 
cluister by their fiat. They will treat upon the ground, as 
sacred to the manes of those, who despised the warrior’s sword, 
as too weak a weapon for their intent; but snatched at the 
arms of imtellest, wherewith to subdue tribes safe in their 
fastnesses, from the despots arrow, and nations, secure by 
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their internal strength from the sword of the couqueror. 
How long: it will be, before we shall sce these ruins, is uncer- 
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tain; but it cannot be long, for to us it seems as if Rome 
were already in that stage of its second Empire, in which it 
was, after the removal of the military sceptre to Byzantium. 
Where next it will look for a new diadem, we cannot guess ; 
but we cannot believe, that those spirits, which thence have 
gained the energies of a republic, and twice have thrown 
their chaius upon the necks of the neighbouring nations, 
will be long quiet, and content in degradation. 

But though many circumstances, in the conduct of these 
people, show they are worthy of becoming a nation; we fear 
that this is indeed an idea, upon which the enthusiast and philan- 
thropist may rest with pleasure, but which the statesman and 
man of common sense, will perceive is only the baseless fa- 
bric of a vision, For how can we imagine a peninsula di- 
vided into parts, each of which has all the peculiarities of au 
individual people,—the jealous hatred of its neighbours, the 
adoration of its own petty heroes, and the remembrance of 
times, when they were each of might in the balance of Eu- 
rope,—can ever be formed into one united government ? The 
populace have no monuments around them, which call to 
their recollection an era, when the different states formed 
one equal power. The marks of the Roman Empire but 
excite their indignation, as the remnants of their common 
bonds. ‘They on the contrary louk with pride on the baild- 
ings, and trophies of the middle ages, and their enthusiasm 
is from infancy excited by these aloue. It may seem futile 
to mention these early impressions, as an obstacle to the for. 
mation of a single goverument in this country; but who ts 
not aware, that these first impressions of our early years are 
never erased? They nay appear at moments to be unheeded: 
they however act when we do not perceive their influence ; 
and they often guide us, when we think other motives are 
leading us to action. How can we then expect, that these pet. 
ty states, which show the trophies, not over a commom ene- 
my, but over each other, as the proudest relics of former ages, 
even after their many years of tyranny, will ever cordially 
unite? We shall have poets write sonnets to Italian liberty, 
which will raise the most grand aud moving pictures to our 
imagination; we shall have philosophers, who will speculate 
upon the influence, such a power might have, placed upon 
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the flanks of Austria and France, towards maintaining the 
balance of power;—but we shal] never see these visions rea- 
lized, until we can eradicate the remembrance of the past:— 
then, and when we shall have taken the black seeds of 
ambition aud avarice from the breast of man, we may hope 
to see Italy united and free. 

Upon the subject of the union in Italy the Author before us 
has the following passage :— 

‘« To pursue the subject of my last letter ; I have been sometimes 
amused by the facility with which people at home unite the Italian pro- 
vinces under one government. They seem to consider them as a parcel 
of walnut shells thrown into a washing glass after dinner, which must 
come together through the force of mutual attraction. ‘They have not 
however vet bezun to act or be acted upon by this reciprocal spirit of 
coalition. In truth cognate provinces, as long as they are upon a footing 
of equality, can never efficiently be consolidated. They miy indeed unite 
federatively, but to do this, they must first become republics, for we 
have not yet heard of federative monarchies, as the word is rightly 
understood—a circumstance, which seems to afford an argument 
against the vulgar position, that republics are worse neighbours than 
despotic states. There is indeed on'y one way, in which cognate pro- 
vinces may coalesce into the strictest union, a principle, that has been 
illustrated in France and Great Britain; that is, by one of these: pos- 
sessing such a degree of wealth and strength, as could bribe or force 
the other into union. It was upon this ground I said, that the magic 
head destined to build a brazen wall about Italy had spoken twice: 
the first time was when the fabric of Bunnaparte’s power fell to pieces, 
Had Eugene Beauharnois then been guilty of one of those splendid 
crimes, which are to be abhorred or justified, not only by the motive 
which dictates them, but by the success which attends them ; had he 
raised his standard, and Lombardy risen at his beck, all [taly might 
perhaps have been gathered beneath it. A second opportunity was 
offered when Murat marched his legions north : this was an ill conceiv- 
ed enterprize ; still Fortune presented herself for a moment, but this 
adventurer let her slip throuzh his arms Had he, instead of losing time 
in attempting to possess himself of the batteries on the Po—a paltry 
precaution, when we consider that his enterprize necessarily involved 
success or ruin, and that retreat was impossible—had he, instead of 
this, given his enemies the slip, and marched into Piedmont, he would 
have found there the remnants of a discontented suldierv, trained to 
conquest, snd who would possibly have lined his army with such 
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strength, as might have enabled Italy to make a desperate effort for 
independence. He did not, and the last stake was lost.” vol, ii. p. 139, 


Yet in spite of all we have said ourselves, or the Author 
has said, we are at moments inclined to hope something for 
Italy, The French cleared away many abuses, which acted 
on the common people; they restored, especially in the 
Milanese, the estates of many of the nobility, by forcing them 
to clear their mortgages; at the same time, that they 
freed the younger members of a family, from that complete 
dependence upon its eldest, by providing that a certain share 
in the property should pass, at the death of a father of a 
family, to cach of his children. But these are uot the only 
advantages. Thev opened the career of arms to this nation, 
so loug immersed in that state of apathy, which neccssarily 
follows, when no participation is allowed in the interests of 
those around. At the same time, they gave to thcse soldiers at 
least the name of a country, to which they night attach asso- 
ciations. This, we cannot deny it, might certainly serve the 
momentary purpose of the despot, in giving them greater 
energies as men. But thongh it were even true, that when 
Buonaparte departed on his Russian expedition, he had de- 
termined, that the kit. gdom of Italy should only be for a few 
months, even distinguished by its name, from a province of 
France, still this name must have given them an attachment 
to their native soil as citizens, which, if an occasion presented, 
might induce them to offer their arms to the service of their 
country, in a struggle for indepeudence. But there is still a 
circumstance, Which may have yet greater influence ;—we 
refer to the awkward system of petty vexatious tyranny, em- 
ploved by the present rulers of the northern states. This 
system is fully shown in the work before us, and we are sorry 
We cannot extract passages illustrative of it; but the notices 
are so scattered throughout the work, that we find it impos- 
sible. We can however hardly induce ourselves to believe, 
that a nation with feelings and tempers, so warm as this peo- 
ple’s have been described, can ever submit, for any length 
of time, to the contumely and indignities, heaped upon them 
by the Austrians. That all these favourable circumstauces 
may not however be able to produce the desired effect, we 
acknowledge to be but too true. But at the same time we 
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feel confident, that the only thing wanting, is that one of 
those master geniuses, which Italy so abundantly lavishes 
upon other nations—that a Cardinal Mazarin, a Buonaparte, 
a Prince Eugene—should be so fortunate as to have such cir- 
cumstances arise in his own country, as have enabled such 
men to raise themselves, in spite of all prejudices against 
foreigners, upon the necks of other nations, to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. That the people are in a state prepared 
for such a leader, is evident from many circumstances we 
saw, and many more which we have heard. That this is 
the case, seems to be the opinion of Mr. Rose. 

“Jam told, that on the day of the restoration of these national 
monuments (the brazen horses), a veneral movement was to be seen 
amidst the populace. They assembled in groups with tears in their 
eyes. talking over their departed happiness and grandeur, favourite to- 
pics with the Venetians of all classes ; and I am assured, that had there 
been a leader to anir sate them, the canals of Venice migit have run 
red with Austrian blood. The clouds fortunately cleared away ; [ say 
fortunately, for what good effect could be hoped from such a tempe:t ? 
Divided anid broken as Italy is, a revolution, if successful, could but 
be local, and if only local, could never be permanent, unless protect- 


ed by a foreign powet. A union of her provinces indeed would be 


an eternal bulwark, and in ecmenting these together, sie would build 


a wall of brass about her frontiers.” Vol. ii. p, 137. 

Since Mr. Rose wrote his letters, the Neapolitans and Pied- 
montese have attempted to throw off the yoke, under which 
they had become manifestly impatient, at the time when he 
visited Italy. But the power of Austria, though at a distance, 
was, un fortunately for them, threatened by no danger nearer 
home; and easily brought to bear upon those ill fated countries. 
The plot of the Carbonari Was hatched in the Mason Lodges 
of Naples ; and its precocity was evident, from the hour, that 
it was brought forth. We had occasion to witness the first 
efforts of the Freemen of Italy, to burst the bonds of their 

slavery ; and to hear the shouts of triumph, that resounded 
through the Toledo and the Chiaja of Naples, when the birth 
of a Constitution was proclaimed. It was evident, to every 
observing person, that the victory which the Carbonart had 
obtained, was more owing to the weakness of the king, thau 
the strength of the faction ; and no one doubted, that if the 
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king had followed the advice of General Nugent, to which 
he had once submitted himself, General Pepe had never en- 
tered the capital, as the master of his sovereign. The attach- 
ment of the king’s son to the Carbonari was hnown to be 
hollow, and faithless; aud neither Pepe nor Carascosa had 
abilities for directing the energies of the nation, at such 
a crisis—They had hopes of a diversion in their  fa- 
vour in the north of Italy; but the revolt of the Pied- 
montese came too late ; and had it come sooner, wonld have 
availed them little. Perhaps they trusted to revolutionary 
movements in the center of Germany itself; but iu this also 
they were disappointed. The Neapolitaus have been up- 
braided with cowardice, when the Austrians at last approach- 
ed their frontier: but no courage could have made up, for 
the want of physical means of resistance to the armies of 
Austria; and dissention and jealousy paralysed the little they 
possessed. During the period, at which we visited Naples, Lé- 
beral Principles had the sway—the Press was free; and our 
readers may easily imagine, that a free Italian press was also 
a licentious one. Proverbially fond of Punch, and his exploits, 
the Neapolitan patriots were at no loss for likenesses to 
the roval family ; and the Austrians were at that time too far 
off to spoil their sport, or restrain their ribaldry. When they 
advanced, Punchinello ceased to meddle with royal affairs. 
The weakness of Pepe had been shewn, in a remarkable ine 
stance ; and gave prophetic warning, how short lived would be 
his power and influence. Soon after he was appointed Gene- 
ral in Capo, he issued a sort of Brevet, promoting the of- 
ficers, who had becn active in bringing about the revolution, 
From this Brevet he excluded the troops, stationed at Gae- 
ta and Capua—they instantly put themselves in motion for the 
capital, to enforce their right—the Brevet was rescinded— 
they were satisfied: and the Calderari exulted. Soon after- 
wards, the leaders of the Carbonari faction were weak enough 
to allow the king, to proceed to Leybach, instead of carrying 
him, as they ought to have done, into Calabria; and the 
consequence was, that he returned to them, in all the plenitude 
ofhis former power. 

Who then can take upon him to pronounce, what is vet in 
store for a country, where civilization and refinement them- 
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selves appear to have been carried so far, as to have led to 
the degeneration of every solid virtue, that supports true and 
rational liberty? Were the present inhabitants swept away, 
and a colony of Cossacks from the banks of the Don and the 
Wolga, planted in their place, Italy might again boast of frec- 
dow in her political state ; and the first effectual step towards 
this freedom would, perhaps, be the destruction of her Statues, 
aud her Pictures. 
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Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
By Eowarp Danizt CrarkeE, LL. D*.—Part the Third— 
Scandinavia—Section the First.—pp. 763. 4to.—Loudon. 
Cadell and Co. 1819. 


We think the prevailing fault of modern Literature is its 
extreme diffuseness. Were we to adupt mere quantity, as 
the standard of excellence, we should infallibly call the pre- 
sent the Augustine Ave of English letters: but unhappily 
it is not to vigour of the root, or copiousness of sap, that all 
this luxuriancy is to be attributed. On the contrary, it would 
seem that our literature, like air, expands in an inverse ratio 
to its specific gravity.—We may, therefore, cease to won- 
der, that the press should be so parturient, and that we 
are visited, in all our borders, with swarms of trashy pam- 
phlets, vapid octavos, and quartos big with little occurrences. 

There is an anecdote of a certain Dr. South, which might, 
we think, be enrolled with advantayve, in the archives of 
modern authorship. This worthy divine, in preaching 
before King Charles the Second, delivered a discourse re- 
markable at once for ability and shortness. The latter par- 
ticular must have been very couspicuous, tur it drew the at- 
tention of that facetious monarch. His majesty, though ne- 
ver very celebrated, as an amateur of pulpit eloquence, could 
not help expressing his surprise, at the brevity of the sermon. 
“ Sire,’’ was Dr. South’s reply, “ If I had had more time, I 
would have made it shorter.”—In truth, to weed out redun- 
dant words, and smother superfluous chapters, is one of the 
most painful tasks an author has to perform ; and we need 


® Since this article was wiitten, accounts have reached us of the death of this celebrated 
Traveiicr, and justly esteemed Scholar. 
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not be greatly surprised, to see it often totally ueglected, 
when we consider the blindness of that parental affection, 
which almost every writer cotcrtains for his own cerebral 
offspring, 

These observations are general, but it would be affectation, 
not to confess that they point, in some measure, at the volume 
before us.—In fact, the well known adage,  peya Byddvor, 
peya xaxor,” is no where more applicable, than to books ot 
Travels ; aud when we first surveved the ponderous quarto 
of Dr. Clarke, and perceived, that a hurried jouruey of four 
months had given rise to a narrative of nigh eight huudred 
goodly pages, our busy faney (by the mere cffect of contrast) 
suggested to us the slender octavo of the most philosophical 
Tourist, that perhaps the world ever saw, namely De. Jobne 
son and his iminortal tract on the Hebrides. 

Of Dr. Joboson’s pre-eminent powers a just estimate has 
long ago been formed; but as our author, though a Ductor 
also, is by no tueaus one VAciwise, it Would be invidious, aud 
every Way improper, to insdtnte a comparison betwixt them, 
Although Dr. Clarie’s talents and wequirements are not ot the 
first order, yet he is an accurate obs-erver, and respectable 
writer, If he seldom edifies us with his philosophy, he as 
scldom irritates us with his dogmatisin :—if his imagination is 
not always brilliant, his learning is at least always competent ; 
even when he fails to be entertaining, he continues to be 
amiable ; and is an utter stranger to pedantry, or the af- 
fectation of fravell’d airs. He is, in short, a plain every-day 
wan, full of don Aommie and sociality, and withal something 
ofa gossip. His Travets, hitherto published, have attracted a 
decent share of reputation; and the portion of them now 
bcfore us, is, we think, fuily as amusing as any of its prede- 
cessors. We shall, for the benefit of our readers, place our- 
retves by his side in bis % neat post waggon,” and accompany 
him through every stage of his journey, sertatim. 

Scandinavia, iva general way, may be characterized, 
as that large peninsu'a, whose ueck is formed by the White 
Sea to the north, and the Gulf of Bothnia to the south, and 
Which thus comprehends the whole of Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Finnmark. This is the country which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr. Gibbon, was the residence of the 
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ancient Goths. That distinguished writer, following the 
authority of Sornandes, Olaus-Rudbeck, aud other histo- 
rians of the middle ages, believes that the countries beyond 
the Baltic were the offcina gentium, the hubitat of that great 
northern Aive, which diffused itself in hostile armies over the 
whole South of Europe. But that a country, consisting for 
the most part, of unbroken forests, and with a population, 
even at the present day, very thinly scattercd, should at a 
remote age, have been the sture-house from which the 
hordes of the Goths were recruited, in their successive irrup- 
tions, is, to say the least of it, exceedingly improbable. In- 
deed, it is evident to anv one, who takes a superficial glance 
at the present condition of Scandinavia, that every thing 
betwkens the rise and infancy of society, rather than the 
relics of a superabundant stock ; and we wonder, that a wri- 
ter, so eminent for natural sagacity as Mr. Gibbon, should 
have been misled, by the fabulons authority of the older his- 
torians upon this point,—an authority, contradicted by the 
nature of things. We think Dr. Clarke deserves great praise, 
fur having pvinted out the utter improbability of this opinion. 
His remarks on this subject may be of service, as they re- 
late to the very sources of history; and they are perhaps bet- 
ter worth remembering, than any facts contained in his pre- 
sent volume. 

The tour, which this volume records, was performed so far 
back as the year 1799, in company with Mr. Malthus (who has 
since become so justly celebrated for his work on Population) 
and two other gentlemen, They embarked for Hamburg 
in the month of May, and pursued their route through 
Altona, to Copenhagen : from thence they crossed the Sound 
to Sweden, aud proceeded to Gottenburg. Here our author 
separated from Mr. Malthus and the other gentlemen, and, 
in company with Mr. Cripps only, proceeded by the MWener 
Lake to Stockholm. From the latter capital they pursued 
their tour northward to Tornea, and Enontekis in Lapland; 
from thence they made the tour of Finland, crossed the Gulf 
of Bothnia at the Quartiens, and proceeded across the Nor- 
wegian Alps to Tronijen, or Droutheim, on the western coast 
of Norway. Having staid a short time in that place, they 
set out, by the nearest road, for Christiana, the capital of 
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Norway, at which place they arrived, about the middle of. 
October: and at this part of their journey the present vo- 
lume closes. | 

At the outset of his tour, the author broaches some Geo- 
logical doctrines, which call fur remark. On his journey 
from Cambridge to North Yarmouth he observes, that the 
eastern part of England is flat and swampy ; and that, as we 
proceed westward, the country becomes more and more 
mountainous, until it is terminated, in the extreme west and 
north-west, by vast masses of Granite, heaped upon each other 
with prodigious grandeur, facing the Atlantic Ocean. From 
this the author infers that the abutment, or inclination, of 
the strata is from east to west: aud he generalizes the ob- 
servation by maintaining, that the same configuration holds 
throughout the whole earth’s surface :— 


‘* Thus, beginning with the great oriental plain of Tartary, and 
proceeding westward, we find in succession the abutments, first of the 
Altaic, then of the Ural chain ; afterwards of the Sarmatian and Car- 
pathian mountains ; then those of Switzerland, and of Norway ; last- 
ly, ofthe Pyrenees, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Afterwards in 
America we shuuld discover, upon the south-eastern parts of that great 
continent, immense plains, full of marshes and lakes ; and as we pro- 
ceed westward the heights become conspicuous; until upon the bor- 
ders of the Pacific Ocean an immense range of Alps is presented, 
reaching from the Stony Mountains, inhabited by the Kree Indians, 
in the northern latitudes, until they join the Andes, and are continued 
even to Cape Horn; being all collected towards the western shores, 
and presenting to the north-west their boldest precipices. In this 
ronge are found all the metalliferous rezions of Mexico and Peru; as 
is the cuse with regard to the western parts of our own Island. The 
consideration, therefore, of this subject is of some consequence :—be- 
sides the place it ought to hold, as affording a curious fact, with regard 
to the earth’s furmation, it may serve to instruct us, in the importance 
of submitting to a more attentive examination, the neglected metalli- 
ferous strata, upon our north-western shores.” P. 5. 


These Geological views are, to a certain extent, true: 
but they are not new ; and we cannot at all approve of the 
imposing air of novelty, with which they are brought forward : 
especially when we consider that our author, as Cambridge 
Professor of Mineralugy, could not have been ignorant of 
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what had been stated by others on this very point. In an 
able paper, by the Rev. John Michell, on “ The Cause and 
Phenomena of Earthquakes,” published in the Philosophical 
Transactions so far back as the year 1760, these very opini- 
ons of Dr. Clarke are clearly expounded. Mr. Michell not 
only states the general appearances of strata, their identity 
of character, continuity, and uniform thickness in length 
and breadth for many miles, the great inclination of the beds 
in mountainous countries, and their approach to the horizon- 
tal position in flat ones, but he explains most clearly the ar- 
rangement of the strata in England; and this, not as con- 
fined to Britain, but as exemplifying a general and beautiful 
law, which, be asserts, holds universally in all parts of the 
globe. For a further enumeration of the Geological writers 
who have maintained similar opinions, we may refer toa 
most able and satisfactory paper, on the Geology of England, 
in the Edinburgh Review for Feb. 1818, vol. 29th. In the 
mean time, nothing can be clearer, than that the palm of ori- 
ginality is not due to Dr. Clarke. 

At Hamburg our author found the style of living very 
luxurious, aud English comforts very well understood. Their 
beds, however, form a remarkable exception, being made 
Procrustes- fashion, or, in other words, exceedingly short.— 
This, we are told, is for the purpose of “ allowing German 
gentlemen to gu.to bed in their boots.” 

The Danes in Sleswick bear a marked resemblance to the 
English iu their persons, features, domestic customs, and 
in the method of cultivating and dividing their lands; cir- 
cumstances which sufficiently evince, that the two people are 
derived from oue common stock.—lIn different parts of Den- 
mark ftuaecli are observed : these our author refers to an age 
so remote, a3 to have become fabulous; they are probably 
the work of the Titan-Celts,—the Giants of sacred, and 
the Cyclops of pagan history. One of these tumuli near 

Kiel consists of an immense fragment of rock, resting hori- 
zontally upon three lesser fragments. 

On entering Copenhagen, our author was forcibly struck 
with the contrast betwixt that city, and the metropolis of 
England. Every thing exhibits the retrocession of a centu- 
ry. Not only the buildings, but the amusements, the dress © 
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and the tone of Danish society, are precisely what they were 
a hundred years ago. Compared with the rest of Europe, 
Denmark has always been behind-hand in Literature and 
Science, and so it continues to the present day. 

Our author, after reviewing the collection of specimens in 
Natural History, Mineralogy and Painting, pursued his route 
to Elsineur, a handsome little town, situated at the narrow- 
est part of the Sound, and commanding by its fortress (Cron- 
berg Castle) the passage of that Strait. We were surprised 
and mortified at the litde notice he takes of this classic spot; 
for who is there that does not know, that Elsineur has been 
immortalized by the muse of Shakspeare, and that it forms 
the scene of one of the finest tragedies ? Our author it seeins 
could traverse its streets, without the idea of Hamlet once 
occurring to his mind! Yet he could not pursue his journey 
for a single dav, without ample disquisitions relating to trap, 
granite, felt-spur, or horne-blend, This singular taste, (or 
rather want of taste,) seems to have become in Dr. Clarke a 
habit; and it countenances the common, though often un- 
founded allegation, that studies purely natural deaden the 
imagjnation, and quench our sensibility to that moral beauty, 
in which so much of the happiness of speculative, as well as 
active life, must necessarily consist. We ourselves visited 
Elsineur a very few years ago, and we trust we did so under 
fur other feelings, than those of Dr. Clarke.—The scenes 
sketched by the mighty pencil of Shakspeare, were continu- 
ally rising and filling our imagination ; and we could not take 
our solitary stroll! during the evening twilight, without fancy- 
ing to ourselves Hamlet's “ father’s spirit in arms,” pacing 
the battlements of the Castle of Cronberg. 

At the time of our visit we learnt a circumstance, that 
throws light upon a passage in the address of the Ghost to 
his gallant son. Shakspeare makes the spirit say, 


“ | find thee apt. 

And duiler shouldst thou be than the fat weed, 

That rote itself at ease on Lethe’s Wharf, 

Didst thou not stir at this.’"—-——-H amet, Act Ist. Scene 5th. 


The energy of the comparison in this passage we have long 
admired. It is the privilege of the Poetica licentia, to give 
to unrealities a definite form,—to embody fiction, and per-— 
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sonify even the ideas of the mind. We always regarded the 
above lines, as a powerful instance of Shakspeare’s vivid poe- 
tical fancy. Instead of expressing laziness and tourpidity by 
simply introducing Lethe, the river of oblivion, he svars 
higher, and in the fulness of his genius creates a wharf on 
the brink of this imaginary river ; and furthermore, plants 
that wharf with ideal weeds. Thus we had considered the 
passage entirely metaphorical; but the reader may judge of 
our surprise, when we understood, that the principal quay in 
front of the Custom-house of Elsineur, is at this dav stvled 
Lethe’s wharf. Whether it was so called at the time Shak- 
speare wrote, or whether it gained the appellation afterwards 
from the celebrity of the Play—(for Hamlet, we understood, 
is as popular a performance in Denmark as in Englaud,)—we 
could not Jearn, If the former supposition be true, the pe- 
culiar poetical beauty of the passage cited falls to the ground, 
because the allusion is only a literal one, to an actual wharf, 
existing in Elsineur at that time. But we rather suspect,— 
and indeed hove,—that the supposition of its having been 
named Lethe’s wharf, i consequence of the celebrity of the 
Play, is the more just conjecture of the two.—Lither way, 
the circumstance is curivus, and worthy of being generally 
known. | 
Leaving Elsineur, our traveller crossed the Sound to Hel- 
sinberg in Sweden, and proceeded coast-wise to Gottenburg. 
The Swedish horses, though small and thin, are excecdingly 
swift of foot; and the roads are uniformly excellent. ‘The lat- 
ter circumstance, we suspect, is more in consequence of the 
goodness of the matcrials ewployed in their construction, than 
from any pains bestowed upon them by the Government, 
As to national peculiarities, our author thinks the Swedes 
are not so cleanly as the Danes; yet their cottages, especi- 
ally in the northern part of the country, have an air of com- 
fort that vies with England itself. Among the inhabitants, 
the same characteristic features are every where prevalent, 
viz. a long, and somewhat pale and exsangneous face, light 
hair, very fair complexion, large blue or grey eyes, “ good 
teeth, and an expression of mildness in the countenance,” 
These statements of Dr. Clarke’s we have had opportunity of 
verifying by our own observation. ‘The dress of the lower 
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orders is particularly striking to the eye of a stranger. The 
colours worn are uniformly black, or blue, with patches of 
red; and every province seems to select one or the other of 
these, which is almost universally adhered to. A traveller 
can tell, at this rate, when he bas passed from one district to 
another, merely by the change of hue in the national cos- 
tume. The femaledresses have rather more variety than those 
of the men. 

Their diet is very plain, and for the most part consists of 
fish, milk, cheese, eggs, and vegetable productions. Animal 
food is seldom seen upon their frugal board. Yet these sim- 
ple people attain to great strength as well as stature, although 
their diet is such as an English peasant would consider, quite 
unfit for his support. The Swedes, particularly in the 
north, are a verv hospitable people, and it was very seldom 
indeed, when our author came to a house, that he could not 
comniand the best it afforded. Sometimes they refused all 
recompence, or if they accepted any, the smallest donation 
made their eyes beam with thankfulness, The extreme hos- 
pitality of the better ranks, in the towns where our tourist 
had contracted any acquaintance, was sometimes pushed to an 
extent, at once whimsical and teazing. The following is a lively 
sketch of the parting scene at Umea. 


‘© We had been previously told, that it was expected, asa point of 
etiquette, that we should breakfast, upon the day of our departure, 
with every family from whom we had experienced any civility. We 
were therefore prepared, and knowing what fearful encounters we 
would have to sustain, we took carc, by previous fasting, to begin our 
business of congi with the best possible appetite. At all these houses, 
the benevolent owners had set forch as sumptuous an entertainment, 
as their means enabled them to supply, each striving to outvie the 
others. Some of the mistresses of families had been up all night, 
making the preparation. We bezan with our kind friend Dr. Nae- 
zén, hoping to manage the matter, by eating a little with all: but 
this was soon perceived. Even our friend Naezén would not have it © 
said, that we had made an unfinished breakfast under his roof; and 
his wife, joining her entreaties to taste this, and taste that, the cam- 
paign was over on our part, before we quitted his house.— What was 
to be done? we had to run the gauntlet through all the other houses ; 
and we consequently heard nothing, but complaints and reproaches.” 
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The author in vain besought his friend Mr. Cripps, possess- 
ing better feeding powers than himself, to gratify them, if 
it were only by swallowing a fried pancake. It would notdo. 


“© One lady actually shed tears ; suying—‘ She had nothing good 
enough, no doubt, for us ; although she had worked hard, to welcome 
us in a proper manner :’— in fact, this lady had not ceased to bake, 
boil, and roast, during the whole of the preceding night; and we 
would willingly have furfeited ten times the value of her collation, 
rather than have heard her make this remark.—After offering the best 
apologies in our power, we took leave of them all.” P. 541. 

Another instance of this overwhelming hospitality is related 
by our author, and is in substance as follows:—While passing 
through Helsingland, they fell in with a gang of gruff looking 
persons, whom, from the shabby gentility of their attire, the 
ferocity of their looks and gestures, and the threatening posi- 
tion they occupied, our travellers took for banditti. This suspi- 
cion was not unreasonable, considering tbat the rencontre 
took place in the middle of a forest, and that the leader of the 
party, who was armed with a brace of pistols, forcibly stop- 
ped the waggon of our travellers, and authoritatively demand- 
ed “ who they were,” &c. The purport of this violence, how- 
ever, was altogether friendly ; and the party insisted, with the 
most bvorish and persevering kindness, that the strangers 
should go to their homes, and partake of their hospitality, “ for 
the honour of Sweden.” This was refused, and our autbor 
set off at full gallop, to escape from this unseasonable inter- 
ruption. But the party, “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” were 
not to be thus defeated: several of them being well mouut- 


- ed, set up the view-holla! and gave chase. When they over- 


took the carriage, they stopped the horses by force, and coin- 
pelled our tourists, nolentes volentes, to yo with them to the 
nearest house, and drink with them. The rest of the gang, 
learning that the point was carried, soon made their ap- 
pearance, and seemed not a little sulky, at the insult intended 
to Swedish hospitality. But their good humour was speedily 
restored, for brandy was served with a liberal hand, and they 
quaffed it, as if it had been the simple element of water. In 
a short time all was Bacchanalian uproar ; aud the party, 
being no longer in a capacity to continue the orgies, our 
travellers proceeded on their journey, not however without 
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fears of a second pursuit and interruption, from these boister- 
ous symposiacs. From this trait, it must not be imagined, 
that the Swedes, as a nation, are addicted to drunkenness. 
On the contrary, though they drink drams before meals, 
they are remarkably temperate ; and we honour them, as an 
exception, to the general reproach of northern nations in this 
respcct. 

Dr. Clarke gives the Swedes an eminent character for 
honesty. Highway robberies, and other capital crimes, are 
exceedingly rare amongst them. When these do occur, the 
punishment is severe and exemplary. The criminal’s right 
hand is first chopped off; he is next beheaded. Three 
wheels are placed horizontally upon trees, nigh the place, 
where the crime was perpetrated. On one of these wheels 
the head of the criminal is exposed: to the second his deca- 
pitated body is fixed: and to the third is appropriated the 
bloody hand! We can scarcely conceive a more terrific 
spectacle, or one more tikely to operate beneficially, if there 
is any truth in the old maxim, that “ poena a peccato ab- 
sterret.” 

The aspect of the country is co uniform, that it may be 
described in a sentence or two, though our author has spent 
pages upon pages on the subject, and has repeated a hun- 
dred times, descriptions differing but litle from each other. 
It is a country abounding in forests and lakes, and intersect- 
ed by numerous rivers. There is a great and cheering vari- 
ety of hill and dale, though the mountains, strictly so called, 
are very few, if we except the Alpine ridge, that separates 
this country from Norway.—The views of forest and lake 
scenery are often very grand, and striking; and upon the 
whole Dr. C. gives it as his opinion, that “* Sweden is as well 
worth seeing, as any country in the world.” 

We expected to have had some interesting information on 
the superstitions of Sweden, but our author is totally silent on 
that subject. There is, we think, one reason, why the inhabi- 
tants of woody countries are more implicit believers in ghosts 
than others. Amidst the gloom of their immeasurable forests, 
the eye is enabled to penetrate far into the depth of shade; 
the uncertainty of objects being thus increased by distance, 
amongst the stems of the trees, strange and fantastical forms 
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seem to be visible. This is probably the prevailing cause of 
the oral traditions of every unenlightened people being 
crowded with tales of ghosts, demons, giants, and fairies; and 
the supposition is farther confirmed by the fact, that the un- 
welcome visits of these terrific personages become uniformly 
less and less frequent, as a countrv is cleared and cultivated. 
The Swedes are an agricultural people ; but it may be 
readily imagined, as the country is compassed on three of its 
sides by the sea, and is moreover intersected with such 
large lakes, and considerable rivers, that a great portion of 
the population employ themselves in fishing. We cannot 
help extracting the author's animated account of the herring 
fishery : it contains sentiments, that every one must approve. 


“* The great annual procession of the herring affords one of the most 
wonderful subjects of Natural History. Every year a living tide, form- 
ed by these animals, begins to flow from the shores of Spitztergen 
towards the south, in one vast torrent of moving myriads: which 
being intercepted in its progress by the Island of Great Britain, sepa- 
rates into two great branches. One of these branches takes its course 
along all our western shores: the other, steering down the German 
Ocean, visits with its teeming flood all the eastern side of our island, 
and all the western shores of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, &c. bearing, 
wheresoever they go, and with the certeinty of a returning seasun, the 
means of subsistence, and emplovinent for a very considerable portion 
of the haman race, The fishermen of Gothenburg do not take them, 
as it is usual in most other countries, by bringing their nets to land ; 
such is the prodigious multitude of the herrings, that having surround- 
eda shoal, they content themselves with dragging them near to the 
shore : where, contracting their nets so as to get them into as small 
a space as possible, the herrings are baled out wih scoops. A more 
stupendous gift of Providence to supply the wants of his creatures is 
hardly offered to our consideration in the history of mankind. Their 
coming may be almost compared to that of the fowls of the heaven, 
which fed six hundred thousand Israelites ;—‘ When there went forth 
awind from the Lord, and brought quails from the sea, und let them 
fall two eubits high upon the face of the earth,’ (Exod. xiii. 13. 


Num, xi. $1.)°" P. 100, 

Our author’s account of Gottenburg is sufficiently exact, 
bnt offers nothing remarkable. The population is about 
15,000 ; the harbour safe aud commodious, and the..amount 
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of its shipping pretty considerable. It depends greatly upon 
foreign commerce, and it is not unusual to see the flags of 
all nations waving at its quays. The town is intersected 
with canals, whose banks are occasionally planted with trees, 
like the towns in Holland. We ourselves visited this place 
in 1812, and the above particulars, set down from our own 
recollections, coincide pretty nearly, with the description of 
Dr. Clarke. Iu Gottenburg, as throughout the whole of 
Sweden, there is a great scarcity of the precious metals, in 
the ordinary transactions of merchants and bankers. The 
country is inundated with paper curreucy; sums of the lowest 
denomination are paid in promissory notes, and those notes 
are received, as representatives of value from a rix-dollar, down 
to the humble amount of four pence sterling. We remember 
having seen a gentleman obtain Gotteuburg currency, in ex- 
change for a sinall bill upon London, ‘The quantum of pa- 
per thus accruing to him was so considerable, that after put- 
ting a bale in each of his coat pockets, he was obliged to stow 
the remainder in the crown of his hat!!—The different inns 
and tables d’hote in this place are good, and there is a band- 
some Opera-house, which is well attended, particularly on 
the Sunduy evenings. 

On his route to Stockholm our author was much struck, 
by the appearance of some of the Swedish towns. At the first 
glance, they look like a grassy meadow, standing in the midst 
of a forest: they assume this appearance more particularly, 
when viewed from a neighbouring height, and it arises en- 
tirely from the roofs of the houses being covered with turf, 
from which a luxuriant grass springs up. 

The approach to the capital is through an unbroken forest 
of several miles. The wearisome road is not enlivened by 
any of those airy villas, which in other countries, usually deck 
the vicinity of the metropolis:—on the contrary the traveller 
finds himself at the gate, before he has had a distant view of 
the city. The following graphic and spirited account of the 
Swedish capital is not from the pen of Dr, Clarke, but is given 
by him as an extract, from the MS. Journal of his friend 
Mr. Biomfield. 

“« Whilst we were wondering at our miscalculation of the distance 
of the long-expected Stockholm, we were stupped at a wooden build- 
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ing, and an ill dressed man demanded to search our boxes. We deli- 
vered up our keys ; and to our extreme astonishment, found that this 
was the entrance to the renowned city of Charles the 12th. Beyond 
was a narrow street—if street it might be called—formed by red wood- 
en pales on the one side, and a row of red wooden houses on the other. 
Trees in regular disposition, of the height of ten feet, the circumfer- 
ence of whose branches might be about four feet, shaded on one side 
the long avenue before us. As we proceeded, houses of plaster ene 
livened the long-continued red hue of the buildings, and here and there 
a broken window varied the uniformity. In a short time the grand 
street burst upon us. ‘he difference between this street and those seen 
at Gottenburg was nothing : the. same regularity of the fagades, the 
game appearance of poverty and want of cleanliness, characterized 
them both. The houses were lofty ; the windows flat, and even with the 
walls, opening like casements: no shop-windows exposing to view 
the goods within: no appearance of trade, no crowd in the streets 
An awkward carriage or two, like an old-fashioned English whiskey on 
four wheels, conveyed a few ill-dressed females, to pay their morning 
visits. Foot passengers,‘in default of foot-pavement, were hurrying 
in all directions to avoid the unbending course of the coachman : and 
military men, in huge round hats, towered above the rest with feathers 
of portentous size Such wis our entrance into Stockholm. For about 
three quarters ofa mile the sume sort of view was presented. On a sud- 
den the scene changed, and we found ourselves in a spacious square, sur 
rounded on all sides by buildings of a most magnificent description. On 
our right rose, above a large and rapid stream, a superb pile of archi- 
tecture, connected with the square by a broad bridge of granite, and 
commanding, at one view, the innumerable buildings, streets,and ave- 
nues below it In the centre of the square stood an equestrian statue (that 
of Gustavus Adolphus) of bronze, upon a pedestal of polished gra- 
nite. On each side lofty palaces corresponded to each other ; and be- 
tween these, and the first vast buildinzs, the winding of the lake ad- 
mitted an extensive view of the city, rising like an amphitheatre, and 
the rocks still farther in the distance. The whole coup-d’eil was en- 
chantment. Nothing we had ever read, or seen, could give an idea of 
the singalar magnificence of sucha prospect. We proceeded over the 
bridge, and passed at the foot of the palace, On turning to the right 
the view of innumerable shipping, and a fine broad quay, increased our 
admiration. On the opposite side of the water, lofty houses rose one 
above another—the dome of a church above them ; seeming to look 
down upon the water and city below. It is impossible to describe the 
effect of the whole at first sight: —the most romantic country imagin- 
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ble, surrounding. a populous city, rising amidst rocks and forests.” 
P. 151. note. 


Before finally bidding adieu to Sweden, we must extract 
the following little passage, in which the native character of 
its inhabitants is skilfully portrayed and contrasted, We only 
wish, that such passages had been more numerous throughout 
the volume: they would have been infinitely refreshing, after 
a yawning perusal of trivial events, and every-day observa- 
tions; nay we may venture to hint an opinion, that they would 
have been more acceptable, and more useful too, than the 
Geological diatribes, Antiquarian Memorabilia, or Botanical 
notices of “ rare plants,” of which the author has given more 
than enough in almost every chapter. 


‘© The Swedes are naturally mild and obliging; being rarely pro- 
voked to anger, or passionate when disputing with each other. Nothing 
can offera more striking contrast in national character and manners, 
than the drivers of post-horses in Italy and Sweden, and the very op- 
posite manner in which their feelings are expressed. The Italian pos- 
tilion, if he be irritated by the censure of his employer, turns pale; his 
lips quiver ; he bites his thumbs; and perhaps draws his stiletto. The 
Swede silently sighs at the reprouches, which he may have deserved : 
or, if he have not deserved them, he is melted into tears. Yet it is the 
Italian, who possesses an effeminate character ; and the Swede, who is 
actuated by a manly spirit.” P. 192. 


LapLanp. Our author now directed: his course towards 
Lapland ; the journey, as might be expected, afforded some 
of the most picturesque views, that the imagination can cuon- 
ceive. What gives peculiar grandeur to the scenery of this 
part of the globe is, the unexpected bursting upon the sight 
of the numerous cataracts. Sweden is the land of floods, 
and sometimes the collected waters of some expanded lake 
issue, in one prodigious sheet, over a precipice of great height, 
astounding the ear of the bve-stander, with the conflicting 
roar of many waters. The cataract of the Zjusna is parti- 
cularly sublime and terrific : it opened all at once upon our 
traveller, as he emerged from the bosom of an immeasurable 
forest, and presented the amazing spectacle of the tribute 
of many Jakes and rivers, thundering impetuously down 
into-the Gulf of Bothnia. A bridge, formed of the trunks 
of fir-trees, stretched across the terrific chasm, to the distance 
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of one hundred yards. Such was the din and percussion of 
the mass of flood falling into the cauldron below, that it ac- 
tually caused the bridge to quiver, and gave to the stranger, 
that ventured upon it, a fearful sensation of insecurity alto- 
gether insupportable, 


—— Ili look no more 
Lest my brain turn ; and the deficient sight 
Topple down headiong !"—Ssaxspeare, K- Lear. 


What would have been the language of our immortal 
Dramatist, had he witnessed the precipices of other lands, 
compared with which the Cliff of Dover is but as an ant-’ 
hill 2 
Another of the sublime sights of Sweden is a forest on fire. 
Occasional conflagrations of this kind are frequent occur- 
rences in all couutries, overspread with wood; and are apt to 
become verv alarming to the natives, from the vast extent, to 
which the flames now and then spread. Such events have 
long afforded images of grandeur toour popular poets: Thom- 
som has availed bimself of them in his Seasons, with his ac- 
custumed force and happiness of manner; and Milton has 
borrowed from them one of his sublimest similes. 

‘* As when Heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest‘oaks or mountain pines 


. With singed top, their stately growth, tho’ bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath, &c. Purad. Lost. 


Dr. Clarke, however, bears witness that it is seldom, if ever, 
by lightning, that the forests are fired. On the contrary, these 
aecidents generally arise from the carelessness of the Lapland- 
ers, in lighting their pipes in the woods, and allowing the 
embers, to drop among the inoss and dried leaves; or from 
their kindling large fires at their different bivouacs in the 
forests, for the purpose of driving away the swarms of 
mosquitoes. The anuoyance produced by these tiny toes is al- 
most incredible: such is their thirst for blood, that nothing 
can repel their attacks, save stnearing the face and body with 
tar,—an expedient practised by the natives, and one which, 
though somewhat-loathsome, our travellers were at last oblig- 
ed to adopt. 

Being incidentally led to the mention of tar, we may state 
the usual mode, in which it is prepared in this country. The 
roots aud billets of fir are piled compactly into a stack, and 
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covered with turf: the stack is then set fire to, and a slow 
combustion, without flame, takes place: the tar escapes as it 
forms, by a funnel at the bottom, and is collected in casks, 
Which, as soon as filled, are bunged up ready for exportation. 
Thus it is evident that the liquid is prepared by a kind of dis- 
tillation per descensum ; the turpentine is melted by the fire, 
and mixes with the sap of the fir, while the wood is convert- 
ed into charcoal. 

The cabins of the Laplanders are invariably constructed of 
wood: the trees employed are notched, or dove-tailed at the 
end, so as to let into each other. In fact, a similar order of 
Architecture prevails here, to that observable in the log houses 
of North-America. The rein-deer moss serves in lieu of plas- 
ter, to stop the various chinks in these wooden tenements. 
The Lepps, as a people, are evidently a distinct family of the 
human species, and are widely different in their appearance 
from the Swedes. Our author considers their origin to be 
Asiatic, and cither finds, or fancies in them, the characteris- 
tic features of the natives of Japan. In stature they are 
dwarfish ; their hair long, lank, and black ; eves bleared, rheu- 
my, and weak, and the pupil of each distorted inward to- 
wards the bridge of the nose; their cheek-bones are high, 
complexion sallow, and voice effeminate. ‘They are regarded 
by the Swedes, much in the same light, that the Gypsies are 
in England; that is to say, as a set of perilous knaves, greatly 
addicted to all sorts of pilfering and predatory tricks, The 
average stature of the men is four feet—that of the women 
three and a half; and their general appearance is so unsight- 
ly and revolting, that to meet one of them suddenly in the 
centre of a forest, is enough to startle a stranger. 

This people have no national melodies ; indeed there is no- 
thing among them, that merits the name of music. -Their 
songs are vociferated, with the most hideous intonations of 
voice, and gesticulations of body ; and the chorus or burden 
of these ditties is almost uniformly, “‘ Let us drive the wolves,” 
and such like sentiments. Dancing is utterly unknown 
amongst them—a circumstance, that appears an anomaly, in 
the history of uncivilized nations; for, so far as we know, this 
is the only rude tribe, amongst whom that amusement is not 
a prevailing favourite. Their food consists of rye, biscuit, 
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salted fish, and a mixture of fermented sour milk and a water, 
called Pima, of which they are extravagantly fund, emphati- 
cally calling it “‘ both meat and drink.” ‘To these are added 
the milk of the rein-deer, which is exceedingly rich and lus- 
cious, occasioning a headache, when taken by strangers in its 
undilute state. Their marriages are negociated in the sim- 
plest possible way. ‘The bride and her kinsfolk are first pro- 
pitiated by presents of rein-deer, and other valuables ; and no 
sort of after-ccremony takes place, save the interchange of a 
little tobacco, fullowed by copious potations of brandy. In- 
deed, in their foudness for these two narcotics, they are not 
surpassed, by the most puissant gin-drinkers of St. Giles’s or 
Wapping ; and it would seem, that for any Laplander, young 
or old, male or female, to resist the allurements of the bran- 
dy-bottle, or the tobacco pouch, is a proof of human virtue 
not to be expected. Their wealth consists in their rein-deer, 
of which persons reputed rich amongst them, often possess 
many hundreds. Though these animals are the chief criteri- 
ons of property, the precious metals are by no means despised, 
by this uncultivated people. Nay, they universally refuse the 
paper-currency of Sweden, transacting all their dealings in 
hard cash. Many of them even go a step farther, as the fol- 
lowing extraordinary extract will shew : 


‘* They have sometimes rich hoards of silver-plate, which they buy 
of the merchants: but fond as they are of this distinction, their plate 
is always buried ; and the secret of its deposit is known, only to the 
Patriarch, or chief of every fumily. When he dies, the members of his 
family are often unable to discover where he has concealed it. Silver- 
plate, when offered to them forsale, must be in a polished state, or 
they will not buy it: for such is their ignorance, that when the metal, 
by being kept buried, becomes tarnished, they conceive that its value 
is impaired ; and bring it to the merchants (who derive great benefit 
from this traffic) to be exchanged for other silver, which, being re-po- 
lished, they believe to be new. A person therefore, who should only 
instruct a Laplander in the art of scowring silver-plate, if he taught 
hio nothing else, would be entitled to his gratitude, and save for his 
family an annual expenditure, equivalent to many head of rein-deer,”’ 
P. 353, 


Of their domestic manners we come next to speak. With 
the art of writing, as with most of the other arts of civilized 
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life, they are totally unacquainted. When they saw our au- 
thor putting down his daily remarks in his journal, they peer- 
ed over his shoulder, like so many baboons, and grinned not 
a little at the rapid, but to then, unaccountable motions of 
the pen.— At Enontekis Dr. C. for their amusement, let off a 
balloon of moderate size, which soared majestically into the 
air for a considerable height, and then fell into a neighbour- 
ing lake. This spectacle, which he expected would have 
transported them with delight, had quite a contrary effect; for 
the demeanour of the whole assembled multitude betoken- 
ed astonishment and uneasiness,—from what cause he could 
not clearly discover. Very different, however, were their 
emotions at sight of the paper-kite, which he afterwards tet 
fly for their entertainment. 

‘* All were alike transported, expressing their joy by capering and 
squeaking, each coming in his turnto lay hold upon the string ; when 
they found that it was pulled by the kite, they burst into loud fits of 
laughter, and would have remained the whole uight, amused by tht 
sight it afforded.” P, 396, 

Of their extreme generosity in connubial matters, the 
author has related some singular traits. It was not uucom- 
mon for a native, by means of signs and gestures too plain 
to be misunderstood, to make him a free tender pro tempore 
of the charms of his loving help-mate! and on farther inquiry 
Dr. C. was informed, that it was universally deemed a high 
honour, as well as an auspicious circumstance, when such 
offers were accepted by strangers ! We have heard of simi- 
lar proofs of politeness amongst other savage nations, but we 
had always listened incredulously to them, until we received 
the present confirmation of the fact from our author, whose 
veracity we see no reason to question, 

The climate and natural productions of Lapland do not dif- 
fer very materially, from those of the north of Sweden: the 
trees, however, are more stunted in their growth, the arctic 
shrubs become more numerous, the weather is more unset- 
tled, and in short every thing betokens vicinity to the regtons 
of eternal frost. We, perhaps, cannot give a better idea of 
the condition of human existence, in this dreary extremity of 
the northern peninsula, than by transcribing a calender of 
the weather at Knontekis, throughout the whole year, kept by 
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Mr. Grape the clergymau of that place, and communicated 
by him to our author. 


“* January —The must intense cold took place, between the 3rd and 
the 7th. The greatest depth of the snow six feet. 

February —Snow falling. with violent wind, from the 9th to the 18:h. 

March —Extreme cold from the Sth to the 13th. 


April —Vhe first rook seen on the 15th, Several rooks seen on the 
23rd. ‘The ways become passable, Wild geese begin to appear. 


May.—The partridge (Charadrius apricarius, Linn.) and the Motacil- 
la cenanthe, Linn. appeared on the 5th —The season for travelling in 
sledges ended on the 8th The rivulets began to flow on the 9th. 
First rainon the 1ith. The ice began to break up upon the 14th, 
Swallows appeared on the 15th. ‘The ice disappeared on the J7th.— 
The spring floods in the rivers then a their height.. Upon the 1eth 
sowing began; the plains beginning to look green. The last snow 
fell on the 19th—upon the 28rd pianted potatoes. Cuckoo heard on 
the 25th—and perch beran to spawn. Birch leaves began to appear 
on the 27th, and the plains to exhibit an uniform green colour. ‘The 
last spring frost happened on the night of the 30th. ; 

June —The earth white with snow on the 4th.—Pasturaze com- 
menced in the forests on the 7th.—Snow and heavy hail on the 13th 
—The first summer heat on the 16th.—First thunder on the 18th.—At 
this time sowed the kitchen garden —Mosquitoes in vast numbers on 
the 22nd.—Inundations from the highest mountains on the 26th.—At 
this time the leaves of my potatoe plants perished with cold, 


July.—First ear of barley on the 26th.—Hay-making began on the 


30th.—The first star visibleon the 31st, denoting the re-approach of 
bight, 


August, First frosty night towards the 17th.—Harvest bean on 
the 20th,—Birch leaves began to turn yellow on the 23rd, 


September.—Hlard frost towards the 6th. Swallows disappear on the 


1th.—Ground frozen, and ice upon the banks on the 1&th.—Firse | 


soow fell onthe 21st, and remained upon the mountains,—Cattle 
housed on the 24th,—Lakes frozen on the 26th, a 
October.— Leaves of birch aud osier not altogether fallen on the 3rd 
—Lakes frozen on the 5th—the river on the 6th.—Upon the 9th 
nota rook to be seen.—The earth again bare on the 22nd, and the ice 
not firm on the 26th.—Duralle frost and snow on the 27th, 
November.—Upon the 19th travelling in sledges commenced. 
H 
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December.x—The greatest degree of cold from the 16th to the 22nd 
inclusive, The depth of the snow now equalled four feet six inches.” 
P. 411, 412. 

It thus appears, that there is neither spring nor autumn in 
Lapland, the accession of summer and that of winter being 
equally rapid, and as it were instantaneous. The former is 
exceedingly short and precarious; yet it is wonderful to ob- 
serve the compensating care of Divine Providence, in all the 
operations of nature, and how admirably circumstances, ap- 
parently contradictory, are adapted to one another. For 
example, if the summer is brief, the progress of vegetation 
is in proportion more rapid; so rapid indeed it is, that both 
in Lapland, and the northern part of Norway, barley has been 
reaped in siz weeks after being sown!! Indeed, harvest 
occurs earlier in Lapland, than in Sweden. 

The greatest natural curiosity of Lapland is the sun’s be- 
ing visible, during the whole twenty-four hours, for three en- 
tire weeks of everysummer, The inhabitants are accustom- 
ed, at such times, to light their pipes, at midnight, by sim- 
ply holding up a common burning glass tothe sun! Though 
this region lies so far to the northward, the summer heat 
ranges from 68 to 75 of Fahrenheit: this is owing, not so 
much to the actual power of the solar rays, as to their shin- 
ing without interruption for several weeks, night and day. 
The earth keeps continually absorbing the calorific rays, dur- 
ing the long space of the polar day, and is not cooled down 
by the successive chills of night, as in the climate of England. 
There is something magnificent, in considering so long a 
period of sunshine, But, a3 the worthy Pastor of Enontekis 
observes, “ the pleasure of this nightless summer is dearly 
purchased, by an almost unbroken darkness for the rest of 
the year :—a continual winter, in which it is difficult to dis- 
pense with candles, during the space of three hours in each 
day.” Yet even here, we conceive, the compensating kind- 
ness of Providence, of which we have before spoken, is con- 
spicuous; for summer is to the Laplanders the season of 
anxiety and toil, while winter is “ the long night of revelry 
and ease,” during which they enjoy all the happiness, physical 
and moral, of which their untutored capacities are suscepti- 
bie. Nor is the darkness so profound or appaling, as we 
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might expect : it is greatly relieved by the superior brilliancy of 
the stars and moon, and by the perpetual presence of Aurore 
Boreales, and other meteorological phenomena, of the most 
brilliant description. 

Christianity is the religion of the whole of Scandinavia, but 
amidst a population sv thinlysown, churches canuot be expect- 
ed to be numerous. Iv both Sweden and Lapland the inha- 
bitants will often go a hundred miles, to the nearest church, 
for the purpose of attending divine worship! Of course, at 
this rate, they only go ouce, or perhaps twice a year; and 
numbers go together, furiing one large expedition, or Ca- 
ravan. 

We cannot resist extracting the following interesting ac- 
count of bear-huuting in these regions. 

‘©The weapon employed in killing the bears is nothing more than 
a pole, with astout quadrangular iron-pike at one end, and a wheel at 
the other, to prevent its sinking in the snow. ‘The hunter, upon the 
first fall of snow, tracks the bear to his den ; which is generally no- 
thing more chan a hollow bank, with a few overhanging boughs co- 
vered with snow, beneath which canopy the bear sleeps. A dog is 
then employed vo attack the bear, barking and teazing the animal, un- 
til he rises upon his hinder feet, to seize his adversary : at which criti- 
eal juncture, the huntsman, who allthis while has stood concealing 
the iron point of his pole beneath his left thigh, suddenly advances, 
and plunges the pike in his heart. It isa most desperate and danger- 
ous enterprise. The slightest failure, either as to the direction of the 
blow, or the force with which it is administered, would be followed by 
a cruel death.” P. 329. 

In fact, this is no uncommon result of the conflict ;—as for 
horrid lacerations of the flesh, they are, it eens every day 
occurrences. 

Dr. Clarke, having pushed his tour two degrees aud a half 
beyond the arctic Circle, bethought him of returning, and 
proceeded from Lapland, chiefly in river-boats, to Finland. 
His remarks on the latter country he reserves for a subse- 

quent volume. He next crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, scaled 

the Norwegian Alps, and proceeded to Zronijen and Christi- 

ana, as we have before related. During this portion of his 

tour, he became affected with an inflammatory sore-throat, and 

we notice. the circumstance, solely for the purpose of iutroduc- 
H 2 
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ing to the reader’s notice a new cure, invented by the sage 
JEsculapius of a Swedish village. When our traveller arriv- 
ed at the inn, he found this modern Paracelsus deeply engaged 
in playing cards: of course he could not be spoken with, till 
the game was over. But when that event took place, he 
examined the throat with duc care and solemnity, and after 
congratulating his patient, on bis good luck in falling into 
such hands, proposed his panacea forthwith. This was no- 
thing Jess than “to paint the inside of the throat, by means 
of a camel’s hair brush, dipped in a kind of green paint, which 
he produced from his pocket.” This ingenious project was 
declined in a polite manner by our author, and the throat 
was, in the end, wisely committed to the care of dame 
Nature! 

We must next proceed, to follow Dr. C. in his notices of 
Norway, but in this our closing Jimits warn us to be ex- 
ceedingly brief. He is of opinion, that this country possesses 
more picturesque scenery, than any other ou the face of the 
earth ; and that it is the peculiar character of Norwegian 
mountains, to combine the grandeur of Alpine prospects, with 
the dark solemnity of the groves of Sweden, and the Juxuri- 
ous softness of the vales of Italy. It contains timber enough, 
he thinks, to supply more navies, than all the arsenals of the 
world will send forth before the Millennium ! 

The population of Norway is about 748,14]; its climate 
remarkably variable, and its winters are both long and se- 
vere. The inhabitants are more covetous and imposing, than 
their Swedish neighbours; but though less virtuous, they 
are more lively. Their features, complexion, and language, 
bear a marked resemblance to the Euglish; and they mani- 
fest a great predilection for British taste, literature, and ma- 
nufactures, and, in short, for every thing British. 

Trenjen is au elegant town, and remarkable for its agre- 
mens, both natural, social, and architectural. It seems to be 
quite the Baie of Norwayv*; and we regret that we bave 
hot room for a more detailed account of its beauties. We 
shall conclude our extracts by the following passage, descrip- 
tive of the domestic economy of the Norwegians. 


@¢ Nullus iv orbe locus Baits prelucet ameenis.”” Horat. 
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“‘ The indastry of the natives induces them, to appropriate almost 
every thing to some useful purpose, Their summum bonum seems to 
consist in the produce of the fir, The tree affords materials for build- 
ing their houses, churches, and bridges ; for every article of their 
household furniture ; for constructing sledges, carts, and boats, besides 
fuel for their hearths. With its ledves they strew their floors, and uaf- 
terwards burn them, and collect the ashes for manure. The birch af- 
fords, in its leaves and tender twigs, a grateful fodder for their cattle, 
and bark for covering their houses. The bark of the elm, in powder, 
is boiled up with other food io fatten hogs : sometimes, but rarely, it 
is used in the composition of their bread. The flowers of the Haeg-ber 
flavour their distilled spirits. The moss, as a substitute for mortar, 13 
used in caulking the interstices of their timber walls. The turf covers 
their roofs, A species of Lycopadium is emploved in dveing their wool- 
lens. Even the leaves, as they fall from the trees, are carefully raked 
tovether, and preserved to increase their stock of fodder.” P. 729. 

After what we have said at the outset of our article, it is 
quite unnecessary to add any thing further on the general cha- 
racter of Dr. Clarke’s work. The passages we have tran- 
scribed will enable our readers to judge, in some measure, for 
themselves. We have selected such, as are most entertaining, 
and bave noticed wost of his Jeading facts in a compressed 
Wav ; at the same time avoiding those numerous redundan- 
cies, repetitions, aud trivial circumstances, by which the vo- 
lume is eked out to so toilsome a length. The language of 
the book is diffuse, and sometimes inaccurate; the expression 
“ suffice it to say,” occurs more than once,—an idiom, so of- 
fensive to our critical ears, that we have long determined to 
wage war with it, wherever we find it. 

But “ non paucis offeudi maculis” is a very good maxim ; 
and in conformity with it, we shall take leave of Dr. Clarke's 
Travels in perfect good humour. They have afforded us much 
of both amusement and instruction 3 aud we recommend them 
strongly to those, who are fond of this branch of study*. 


® We had al:nosat forgotten to say that the work, of which we have now giv. 
en ap acconnt, is embellished with all the shewv varniture of plates and vig; 
pettcs. ‘Lhey are very noamerous, aud highly executed. 
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Pen Owen, ?n three Folumes.—B'ackwood, Edinburgh.— 
1322. 


TuEe work before us is one of those, whose outset is 
rather appalling; but whose progress onwards reconciles us 
to the difficulties we bave to encounter atthe beginning. We 
are apt to fancy, during the perusal of the first ten or twelve 
chapters, that we shall have to wade through three thickly 
printed volumes of dull unentertaining narrative aud hackney- 
ed remark, and we are almost about to call a halt: but as we 
proceed we get interested in the story of him, who figures 
as its hero ; and finding hiw playing his part, in every varie- 
ty of scene, in which a man of his rank and fortune in life can 
be placcd, we soon discover that he is there with the view 
not only of making us acquainted with these scenes, but of 
being himself the vehicle of one side of the question in ‘Poli- 
tics, Morals, and Religion, and eliciting from others the senti- 
ments which prevail on the other. The Hero, who has such 
a task to perform, is very properly constituted a Welshman ; 
and his hot and fiery temperament often furnishes rich materi- 
als for the story: while his honesty and staunch indepen- 
dence of principle account for much of his sufferings, and 
form a fine coutrast to a great deal of what he meets with in 
the world, English and Scottish Heroes have been pretty 
well monopolized ;—and, were it not for the fertility of the 
Great Unknown in his Waverleys, and his Nigels, we should 
say, exhausted. But the Welsh ground is pretty clear, aud 
since the days of Arthur; perhaps, a greater Hero has not ap- 
peared on it, than Pen Owxn. The story, as it may properly ° 
be culled, is simple enovgh, aud is formed on somewhat of 
the same general model, as many stories that now a days en- 
tertain and instruct the world. Pern is sentinto the world 
to seek—not a lost fortune, as Nigel Olifaunt is—but a lost 
mistress. In this search he meets with all his adventures. 

Grifith Owen, the father of our Hero, is a Virtuoso, 
and a man of science; his house becomes the rendezvous 
of projectors of every description—and he himself the dupe, 
The passion for antiquities comes in place of the passion 
of love, and fairly helps. him to a wife. A vase of singular 
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antiquity is discovered in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and 
Griffith finds, that a lady has the refusal of it—What is to be 
dove—The lady, under the able instructions of a Dr. Wintle- 
trap, fastens herself to the Vespasian vase ; and parts with it 
and her hand at the same time to Mr. Griffith Owen, 

The wealth which Geoffrey Owen, the father of Griffith, 
had amassed by honest industry, was soon dissipated by his 
son; and an heir was born to its inheritance, after there was 
little or nothing left to inherit.—The volumes of Locke and 
Rosseau were ransacked to discover a system of education, 
which should render Pen the wonder of his day, and realize 
the beau ideal of a Genius. But furtunately, while the father 
was reading and contriving, the son was learning and grow- 
ing up—under the common-plan superintendance of his 
uncle, aided by the Reverend Mr. Mapletoft, the worthy rec- 
tor of the parish. 

Mr. Mapletoft, had no children of his own; bnt he 
had adopted a little girl, who is destined to make a very con- 
spicuous figure in our Hero’s history.— With Excice Crate, 
Pen was brought up in all the playfulness of infancy; andtheir 
childish intercourse received no interruption, until uncle Caleb 
became alarmed at the obstinacy, with which our hero refused 
to be torn from Ellice, when she had the measles. Caleb 
took an early opportunity, of cautioning Pen against impru- 
dent attachinents ; and succeeded in putting into the boy’s 
head, exactly that which he wished to keep out of it—no un- 
common occurrence with well-meaning men, who, like Caleb, 
act on the wise and precautionary plan, as they imagine. But 
the dialogue betwixt Caleb and Pen is worth quoting, for the 
sake of such of our readers, as may not have access to the 
work. 

‘© What harm, my dear uncle, can there be in loving my dear 
Ellice ?"’ 

“Harm! my child! why, the greatest possible—you may fall in 
Jove with her.” 

‘© Fallin love, uncle! I'm quite sure I can never love her better 
than I do now—and yer I feel no danger.” 

‘* But, my dear Pen—it's a different thing altogether—it''— 

«¢ Then there is nothing to fear, I have loved my dear Ellice for 
go many years.” ) 
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‘© Pish, boy—the harm’s to come—if you fall in love with her, 
I tell vou, then” — 

« What then ?” 

« Don't repeat my words, von little obstinate dog—” cried the vex- 
ed Caleb, who was at a loss how to answer his childish interrogator. 

‘© T only asked what then, my dear uncle Caleb.” 

‘© Then—why vou may be fool enough to marry her.”’ 

‘© Marry her! sure I can’t do that yet, uncle—it’s"only grown up 
men that marryv—there’s time enough for that.” 

«© Time enough—vou don’t think vou're to stand still, d’ye ?—vou'll 
be a man bv and bv.” — 

«© And will it do me any harm to marry then, uncle!" 

‘© I—never married.” 

‘© Ave—but mv father did.” 

« Your father was a—psha—no matter—you're a child, and hnaw 
nothing about marriage—T tell you it is a bad business.” 

«Is it, uncle ?—why, ['m sure, my dear, dear Papa and Mama 
‘Mapletoft are as happy as the day is lony,” 

** Pish, boy—that’s not the thing.” 

‘© Why, they are married " 

** ‘Yes—they are married, to be sure—but still"— 

‘Then what's the harm of MBESYINE: if it makes people as happy ¢ as 
the day is long, uncle Caleb ?" 

‘© Imprudence in a choice.”’—Now poor Caleb thought himself safe- 
ly landed—** Falling in love with an improper object—there, bov.” 

“ That can’t happen to me, my dear good uncle. Ellice Craig is 
the properest and dearest creature in the world,” 

*¢ Tmprudence in the choice,” repeated Caleb, still grasping the idea 
by which he hoped to be saved— chusing a girl without money !"" 

Ah! now, uncle, von are laughing at me, L see—what can inoney 

have to do with Jove ?” 

‘© Monev—you can do nothing without it, child; it is the main- 
spring of life—it is—in short,—it is every thing—buys every thing.” — 

** It won't buy love, surely, uncle !” 

“« Yes, yes, but it will, L tell you—it will buy every thing under 
the sun,” 

‘¢ I don't want money, then.” 

© Whyv—von litle troublesome urchin ?”’ 

** Because I have got every thing I want without it; and I'm sure 
I would not sell Ellice’s love for all the money in the world.” 

© You're a child—a babe—a nincompoop boy—I tell you, people 
can’t marry without money.” 
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« Why I’ve often heard dear mama Mupletoft declare, she hadn't a 
penny in the world when good Mr. Mapletoft married her.” 

‘What's that to the purpose ?” 

« Pat—my dear uncle,” said the shrewd boy, who, as he warmed 
in his subject, found his advantave, aud closed with his adversary. 

 Pat—cevil!—I tell you what, Pen, I won’t talk with you—you're 
an obstinate, self-willed, impudent.” — 


Here exhausted in arguinent, and at a loss for words, he 
disusissed the boy, with the information that on the Monday 
following he should carry bim off to his father’s honse, for the 
express purpose ofremosing hia from the danger. — Ave,” 
he added, “ there, you young whipper-snapper, you'll be safe 
enough.” 

Peu was accordingly conducted by his uncle to his father’s 
house, who was mortified beyond measure to find that he bad 
acquired a modicum of Latin, and a smattering of Greek ; and 
was inconsoluble at the reflexion, that while he was planning 
to make him a genius, Mr. Mapletoft had made him a tole- 
rable scholar for his vears. Griffith, however, determined to 
remedy the defect; and resolved to place bis son under the 
tuition of a man of science, who then lived at Bristol, and 
whose name, indicative of his character, was Sourcraut, a 
German. This gentleman was invited to dine at the house of 
Griffith, in order to be introduced to his brother and his bov. 
Caleb very naturally mistakesthe man of science fora madman, 
and the fiery Wel=hman acting under this impression, which 
the conduct and language of Sourcrant served to strengthen, 
gives rise to a very whimsical scene; but to which we must 
refer our readers. The German professor is laid violent hands 
upon by Caleb, out of pure good nature. Griffith, who js 
told that he is sick, hastens to try the effect of some celebrated 
medicines, with which be is overturned on the stair, by the 
retreat of the professor. Caleb learning from bis brother, that 
he had invited Sourcraut to his house in order to engage him 
as tutor to his son, immediately imagines his brother as 
mad as his guest. The same premises led with Caleb to the 
same conclusion,and without ceremony he next lays hands on 
Griffith, and a scene of unutterable confusion ensues, in the 
midst of which the German professor returns with a posse of 
Peace Officers, having sworn an assault before the Mayor 
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against Mr. Griffith Owen. In the act of attempting to seize 
Griffith, Pen, who had been all along present, although con- 
cealed, contrived to charge an electrical machine ; and fortuue 
bringing one of the combatants in contact with the chain, 
that connected the machine with a Voltaic Battery, the whole 
party was laid flat on the ground iu an instant. 

After recovery from the surprize, GriMith entered into an 
investigation of the phenomenon; and Puy, who was terrifi- 
ed at what he had done, aud wishing to account for it, in a 
manner, that might exculpate himself, shewed his father the 
chain, that did all the mischief, and presto! became in his 
father’s eves—A GENIUS. The delight of Griffith was extreme ; 
and the dialogue between the brothers is truly characteristic. 

«© A philosopher in the cradle! a miraculous youth !—an admirable 
Creighton !—an Ingenhoutz !—-a Muschenbroek.” 

«© A what!” exclaimed Caleb. | 

«* A beatification of Boza !" 

«© Mad—mad, by this good light,” cried Caleb aloud; “ why call 
the boy by such devilish names—arn’t ye afraid, Griffith? Let 
go the boy.” 

« We've met to part no more, Caleb—the boy has elicited a spark, 
which shews what he is made of —I told you so, Caleb—I told you so’ 
years ago, but you wouldn't believe me.” 

«¢ Believe what? you're stark staring mad, that I believe—but’’— 
¢ Did I not declare to you the boy would —must be a genius.” 

But what has genius to do with all this rigmarole of nicknames ?”’ 
Nicknames! vile slander! they are titles of honour.” | 
Not in this country, I’m sure.” 

«In every country of the civilized world. Brother, I defy you to 
make me angry now—thwart, teaze, perplex me,—all your shafts fall 
short, and cannot touch me—I love the boy—I love you—I love every - 
body—I'm impenetrable as marble—my hopes are realized—the boy 
will be immortalized.” 

‘© Why, what the dickens has he done,” cried Caleb, “to rob you 
of your wits ?”’ | 

« Done !—every thing—look ye there, brother Caleb.” 

« What's that—an old jack-chain !" 

‘© A jack-chain !"— © 

“ Yes, ad—d dirty jack-chain—heaven forgive, me—but you'd 
make a parson swear.” | 7 
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“It will chain hind, t Caleb, to the car of fame, and blazon the name 
of Pen Owen in cliaracters of gold.” 

«« What—it’s thé old fadge of gold-finding, is it ?—Much joy to you 
brother—come, come, the boy shan’t be lost in this wild goose scheme; 
comé along Pen; come along, I say, ’tis late—you mustn't stay to be 
bit—troop; boy—trvop.” | 

« The boy shall not stir a step, by"— 

“* What !” ° 

« Not an inch’— (ringing the bell with great violence.) 

“« Nat go home to my house ?” 

‘¢ Never shall he stir from mine,” (here the servant entéring, he 
ordered a bed to be-prepared for his son.) 

‘“* Have a care, Griffith !” 

‘* IT have nothing to care for now, Caleb.” 

‘«¢ I will discard you both.” 

‘¢ Discard yourself—silly one.” 

“ Ayecut you of—I'll abandon you to your own cursed ways, 
heaven forgive me.—Nay, nay, but the boy will go with me.” 

‘* Not he, be secured, brother.” 

‘< I say he must,’ 

‘© By the majesty of science, never!” 

«* Then for ever." — 

“© For ever.” 

‘“" Pen, my boy—would’ st refuse thy uncle—thine own dear uncle ?"' 

«* Silence boy,” exclaimed Griffith. “ On your allegiance and du- 
ty, answer not—stir not " 

“© Very well, Mister Griffith Owen—if you nepe uot this, may 
I be"— 

«* And if I do, may I be.—’ 

“ Oh!"" screamed the boy—off flew thé uncle—and down sat Grif- 
fith in his arm chair,—ruffled indeed by what hud just passed; but 
quickly lost in admiration, at the wonderful instance of the boy's geni- 
us, displayéd —in saving Himself from an apprehended flogging !"" 

While matters weré in this state with the Owens, Sir 
Luke Oldysworth, the neighbour of Mr. Mapletopt, de- 
termined to invite his heir-at-law, Mr. Frank Wetten- 
hall, to his manor; and the appearance of this sprightly, 
fashionable, and. _gentee! young man, under the same roof 
with Excice Ckaic, gives rise to sentiments and feelings i in 
the mind of Pen Owen, that were somewhat new, and not 
very pleasant. Ellice being one day attacked by a hart, in’ 
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Sir Luke’s deer park, hud no other means of escape, but by 
leaping a style, where Wettenhall fortunately stood ready to 
receive her,.and where Pen as unfortunately saw her in 
Frauk’s arms. The scene of angry altercation, which took 
place between the voung men, was interrupted by the appear- 
auce of Major Irwin, or Black Jack, as be was called—a 
singular and forbidding character, who had made his fortune 
in India, and now lived in Sir Luke’s ueighbourboud. This 
gentleman evitces considerable interest in £llice Craig’s fur- 
tunes; aud plainly hints to Wettenhall, that, as heir to Sir 
Luke Oldysworth, and as evidently an adimtrer of dlice, he 
might raise worth and beauty like hers to the rank, which 
they ought to bhold—Wettenhall says little in regard to the 
project; aud in the mean time, the cause of all this conimo- 
tion—Extics Craic—suddenly disappears. 

Our readers will no doubt stare with astonishment, when 
we aunounce to them, that we have conducted them only to 
the eud of the first volume; and our Hero only to his eigh- 
teenth year. If they have accompanied us in the part of the 
story, which we have now given, we would advise them, not 
to desert us in that, which is yet to come, for assuredly it is 
the best part of it. Pen sets out in search of E:ticre—is 
suspected by his uncle Caleb, aud all the good folks at 
Oldsleigh, to have in fact carried her off ; and being upbraided 
iu rather a barsh manner by Caleb, bis Welsh blood rises, 
and in a fit of true heroism, he determines to manifest bis 
independence upon his uncle, and all the world, except 
himself, 

Pen reaches London, and being deprived of the resources, 
formerly supplied by his uncle, had recourse to his own. In 
bis progress towards the Bookseller’s shop, he meets with | 
Major Irwin, alias Black Jack, fron whom he learns, for the 
first time, that he is himself suspected of having carried off 
Ellice Craig—Pen is confounded ; but more comforted and 
southed in his feelings, than he bad been, since leaving home ; 
and betakes himself to a celebrated Bibliopolist, upou whom he 
determines to draw for bis present wants. While seated in the 
back shop of Mr. Duopec, Pun is initiatediato some of the 
secrets of Metropolitan criticism. The downright dishonesty, 
and imposition of the tribe astouish and enrage Pen—a quarrel, | 
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which takes place betwixt an Author and:a Reviewer, leads 
him to apprehend very serious consequences, where nothing 
is further from the mindy of the parties; and an impudent 
remark made to himself by the Critic, is aboutto be reveng- 
ed after Pen’s Welsh tashion, when Pepperal makes his es- 
cape.—Mr. Duster the author favours our hero, with the 
portrait of Mr. Pepperal; and as it is avery fair specimen of 
many of the class, to which he belongs, we cannot withhold it 
from our readers. . 

‘* That man, Sir,’’ said Mr. Duster, ‘is the editor of a Review, 
and an oracle among a certain class of people. He was originally ap- 
prenticed to a bookseller in the West, who, finding that he read more 
books than he sold, discharged him at the end of his term, with the 
character of being a learned dunce ; for though he had emptied the 
miscellaneous library of his employer into his head, not a single sen- 
tence had ever escaped his lips to prove it had been digested. He 
next becume the Merry Andrew of a strolling mountebank ; but his 
stock of wit being exhausted, before the close of the first campaign, 
he wus returned upon the world, as a candidate for any portion of its 
favour, it might be disposed to grant. After experiencing, for many 
veurs, its vicissitudes, under a variety of forms, he settled asa surgeon 
in Lancashire, where, by some unaccountable accident, he appeured 
to have rescued a min of fortune, and influence in the neighbourhood, 
from the jaws of death :—one of those kind coincidences of dame Na- 
ture, in favour of this quack, which may be considered as a counter- 
balance to the inattention she had shuwn towards Pepperal, on all 
other occasions, The gentleman, to evince his gratitude, interested 
himeelf in his fortunes ; and, disposing of the few bottles of coloured 
water, and the ordinary drugs of which his establishment consisted, 
Pepperal brought his library in his head, and two shirts in his pocket- 
handkerchief, up to town, to try his fortune under the sanction of his 
patron. With so respectable an introduction, he was made acquaint- 
ed with some literary characters ; and being thrown into the society 
of certain daily and weekly scribblers, whose stock in trade he had 
wit enough to discover did not much exceed, what he might fairly 
boast himself, he seriously turned his thoughts to the vocation, as a 
future resource against sturvation. He had read several treatises upon 
the subject, translated from the ancients, and imported from the 
French ; and bis first efforts were made, (of course anonymously,) in 
the magazines, and other of the abounding depositaries of. ephemeral 
trash and scandal.—This man thus qualified is now the Editor of a. 
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popular review, did is the dread and scourge of those who formerly 
held his talents in such utter contempt, that they would have laugh- 
ed in his fuce, had he ventured an opinion upon any literary bubject 
in their presence.” 

Qn leaving Mr. Duster, the author, Pen enters into con- 
versation’ with Mr. Duodec; the Bookseller, on the subject of 
turning his talents to account; and the dialogue between thein 
is characteristic and Spirited : but too long to be extracted.— 
It terminated in our hero threatening to cane Mr. Duodec, 
for offering him the paltry sum of seven shillings per sheet. 
A stranger, who afterwards proves to be a Member of 
Parliament, interposes, and explains matters to PEN, at- 
tempting to set him right, as to the outlandish notions, 
which he had formed about public virtue, aud private morals ; 
assuring him that credit was the only criterion, by which to 
judge of private worth,—and political consistency the only one, 
by which people of sense measured public character. Pun is 
astonished at the little stress, which Mr. Morley, M. P. puts 
on Public Virtue, Private Morals, and Religious Sentiment ; 
but when he hears him rise in his place the very same 
evening, and pronounce a most eloquent harangue in favour 
of these principles, as the only true foundations of Government 
and Law, Pen loses his patience altogether ; and when the 
House is bawling out hear! hear! hear! our hero, seated in 
the front of the gallery, starts up, and exclaims— 

<< I'll be d—d if I do.”"—~ 

The consequence of this breach of privilege is poor Pxn’s 
imprisonment in Newgate;—and the consequence of his ob- 
stinate refusal to apologize, because he was conscious of no 
wrong, Is his detention there, until the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment.— While under confinement, our Hero receives a letter 
from Mr. Mapletoft, in reply to his letter to Caleb. Pen’s- 
unfortunate epistle, written in all the consciousness of in- 
nocence, and spirit of independence, is construed by the good’ 
folks at Oldsleigh, into a justification of his guilt, and a set- 
ting. at defiance of his friends; and Mr. Mapletoft’s letter is 
just such an answer to such an epistle, as may be expected. 
It almost drives our Hero mad—so nearly so, indeed, that 
the attendance of a nurse to look after him is judged advis- 
able; and Pen becomes acquaiuted with a Mrs; Weston; and 
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her story, which is short and simple, and sorrowful, and too 
common in real life. Mrs. Weston has an only daughter Rose, 
who is seduced by a fashionable villain, under the most 
solemn promises of marriage. By him she is soon forgotten 
and deserted ; and reduced to poverty, the mother is obliged 
to earn her livelihood as a sick-nurse. She afterwards makes 
her appearance in Pgn’s history, when she is enabled to 
return our Hero his kindness to her, under circumstances 
not the most pleasant and agreeable, . 

In Newgate, as in a very appropriate place, our Hero en- 
counters a Reformer—a gentleman of the name of Buck- 
thorn, imprisoned for a libel on governinent. Buckthorn 
fancies Pgn one of his own kidney; but soon finds himself 
mistaken. They enter into conversation, aud Psn discovers 
or suspects, that he is speaking to a man, whose political sen- 
timents he had formerly read, as recorded in the journals of 
the day. Buckthorn is obliged to confess, that he is the same 
person ; and the reader can be at no loss to perceive, that the 
author has Cobbett in his eye. The style of Cobbett’s writ- 
ings is well supported in Buckthorn’s dialogue with Pen. 

“© Why surely you did not carry your Shiba i tu market,—you 
were not base enough to barter your conscience.’ 

“© Conscience ! what would you have me do with it? starve,—rot, 
«¢ —-die on a dunghill !”’ 

‘* By Heavens would I!" cried Pen, in a fit of. moral enthusiasm : 
I would rather chop this hand from my body, than suffer it to work: 
for the filthy wages of prostitution !"° 

‘“* ‘You would think twice, young fellow,” cried Buckthorn, “ be- 
fore you did that, I can tell you. But you are raw: you even don't 
know the terms you employ. I saw corruption paramount, and I re- 
solved to expose it. I was consistent, whilst others.were apostates.” 

“¢ What all ?” 

<* All, who deserted the cause.” 

«« What cause ?’’ 


** The cause of the people—anti-corruption, young yentleman ; 
the cause of an oppressed, bankrupt,—ruined,—enslaved population.” 

** Yet, surely, you held them up to the eyes of Europe and America. 
as the happiest, the richest, the most prosperous, and free people un- 
der the sun.” 


‘“* The times are altered—Zounds, Sir 


vou don’t perceive the 
change,” 
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«¢ In your principles, at least, it is evident.” 

** That's the cry of the vile hireling press: but I despise,—detest, 
—abhor,—execrate—and will exterminate them.—I have shown, I 
have disproved their lies.” 

** What! have you proved that black is white ?” demanded Pen, 

«© That what they look for white is black,”’ retorted Buckthorn. 

** What you took for white.” 

** IT never made a mistake in my life. I knew my men always.” 

** And vet you supported them.” 

** D——e, young man! if I don’t believe you're a government 
pv." 

«« A government what, scoundrel!" cried Pen, starting up, and 
seizing the patriot by the collar. 

‘© Hands off!"" roared the patriot ; ‘I’m not to be bullied ” 

** Bullied, Sir! bv all that is sacred! unless you swallow your 
words, vou shall swallow something still harder of digestion !"" 

A violent struggle ensued; in which, however, the vigour 
of the young man prevailed ; and Buckthorn, gradually re- 
ceding, demanded what had offended his fiery antagonist, 

“* Offended ! why thou apostate !"— 

‘* There,—take down his words,” cried the patriot. 

‘ Didst thou not cal] me a spy ?” | 

** And have not you called me apostate? that’s quits. Look ye, 
young gentleman, I'm afraid of no man; its my character.” 

“« Which of them, Sir!" cried Pen, foaming with wrath; do you 
dare repeat your suspicion >" 

*¢ Suspicion ! [have none,—none whatever." 

“© Of what ?"" 

No man shall compel me to say what.” 
Do you charge me with being a spy ?” 


A spy! not I; never dreamt of such a thing.” 
** Did you not call me so ?” 
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_ “ Imight: but ‘twas merely a phrase, a simple phrase! my lan- 
guage is nervous,—strong,—energetic. Show ine the man, who 
knows the use of it like me. 1 only meant that you cross-examined 
me, as if you were hired We are used to this style ; it tells ; it is 
every thing. It comes home to the people, Sir.” 

** But do you suppose any gentleman will put up with it?” 

“ T have nothing to do with gentlemen, Italk of men. I abomi- 
nate the odious distinction of gentlemen ! By the observations that you 


threw out at first, I thought you of the right sort, and only expressed 
my disappointment energetically.” 
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Pen is relieved from Newgate, by the prorogation of Par- 
liament, just as he began to see, from Buckthorn’s lessons 


‘and example, that irritation against the laws of your country 


may sometimes proceed, from thinking oneself aggrieved by 
too partial an application of them; and just as he was ap- 
plying the doctrine to his own case, and about to profit by it, 
by writing a proper, and submissive letter to the Speaker. 

It was not the furtune of our Hero, to remain long in 
inactivity.—He had scarcely left the walls of Newgate, un- 
til we find him at high words in Kensington Gardens, with a 
total stranger. Pgn, recollecting Major Irwin’s orders to his 
servant, to watch our heros motions, and seeing a man, 
muffled up in a military coat, and walking up and down in 
the garden,—very naturally concluded, that this was Black 
Jack’s spy; and accosted him accordingly. The stranger 
proved to be a man of metal; and Pen, considering him only 
as an instrument in Irwin’s hand, left hitn, in order to hasten 
to revenge himself on the proper person of Black Jack himself. 
But, unluckily, on writing an angry card to the Major, Pen 
discovers, that he has yet to learn, where the said Major is to 
be found. He dispatched his servant to Nerot’s Hotel, 
Where Major Irwin sometimes put up; but he was there said 
to have gone tu the country—Pen in a rage at missing his 
prey, is well nigh demolishing his servant ; and quite sure, 
that Black Jack has returned to Oldsleigh, he immedidtely 
forwards the challenge to him to that place. 

On adjourning to a neighbour's Coffee-house, Pen picks 
up an acquaintance in a line of life, somewhat different from 
Buckthorn’s. He dines in the same box with Sir Bland 
Blinkingsoph, aud a dialogue betwixt the Baronet, aud his 
friend Colonel Jebthorpe, lets our Hero into the story of an 
elopemeut, and the mode of treating such faz pas in fashion- 
uble life. The Colonel tells his friend, that Lord Dash had 
absconded with the beautitul Mrs. Four Stars ; and expresses 
his wonder, that Blinkingsoph should pity this false woman, 
rich, young, beautiful,wedded to a man of her choice, a tnan 
whose virtues are only surpassed by the suavity of his mau- 
ners, and the delicacy of his taste. 

* Very true, very true,’ answered the Buronet; ‘* There’s nota 
word to be said on that score: but then the head of so young a thing 
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is easily turned by flattery; and her education must be taken into 
consideration.” : 

“* By heavens !’' exclaimed Pen, with an emphatic rap on the table, 
* she must have been educated by the devil’s dam, if, young as this 
gentleman describes her to be, she can be so depraved.” 

‘* Hush, my good sir! I admire your zeal: but zeal is still a distem- 
per of the mind,” added he, smiling : ‘‘ it distorts objects, and blinds 
us to ull but one side of a question.” 

‘* Can there be two sides to such a question ?”’ cried Pen. 


Sir Blinkingsoph is a really too good nan—and sports opi- 
nions, novel in themselves, and tending to shake the founda- 
tions of all morality, honour, and common candour, with such 
ineffable gravity, that it is impossible to be angry with the 
man, while one abominates his principles. 

Pen again betakes himself to the booksellers ; and is more 
fortunate in stumbling upon Mr. Modely—a person, evident- 
ly drawn to depict Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street—than he 
was in meeting Mr. Duodec. Here our hero finds a kind 
-and courteous reception ; and a supply of money, until the 

Poem he offered to Mr. Modely should be published. 

Pen was charmed with this interview, He was pleased to 
find the dry monotonous technicality of trade banished from 
the abode of the Muses; and the refinements of liberal inter- 
course between men of letters and their publishers, substituted 
for Smithfield bargains, among literary higglers and chapmen. 

Our hero encounters young Wettenhall in Piccadilly on his 
return from Mr, Modely’s; and on coming to an explanation 
with his supposed rival and betrayer, learns the utmost ex- 
tent of the suspicions, which at Oldsleigh had been entertain- 
ed against hin—This drives Pen almost to madness; and, at 
the moment, when Wettenhall is beseeching him to consider, 
where he is, Major Irwin passes by on horseback. He re- 
gards our hero with a look of contempt and indignation ; and 
Pen being in a “ proper mood to chide the thunder,” darts 
furward to seize the Major’s bridle, and receives a desperate 
splashing for his pains. In his attempt to overtake the 
enemy, he overturns apple-stalls, old women, dandies, and 
sedan chairs ; and by the time he reaches St. James’s Street, 
is fairly iu the midst of a London mob; from which he at 
length escapes with a bloody nose, torn clothes, and watch 
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and money fairly gone. To add to his misfortune, a carriage, 
passing at the time of the row, discovers Ellice Craig to the 
astonished eyes of our hero. His attempts to overtake the car- 
riage are in vain; but when arrived at his lodgings, he re- 
ceives a note in a female band, upbraiding him for his behavi- 
our, yet requesting him to come to the writer, and receive 
her-too-easily won forgiveness. But who the writer is, or 
where she lives, Pen is totally ignorant; and again betakes 
himself to advertise in the newspapers. 

While Pen is awaiting the result of his advertisement, he 
is introduced to a Bas Blew Coterie, at Sir Bland Blinking- 
shop’s, where he finds the merits of Madam Catalani’s last 
night’s singing, and the question of the balance of Europe, 
discussing in close connection with each other. The associa- 
tion given to their subjects by Tom Sparkle’s wit, fairly over- 
came our hero’s risible faculties; and when an old General, 
ha! been fairly put hors de combat by Tom’s wit, Pen laid 
himself back ov his chair, and while the tears ran from his 
eyes, exclaimed, “ Well! what comes next?”—The next source 
of amusement to Pen is found in Sparkle’s attack upon Mr. 
Peter Pliant, one of those flattering hangers on upon such 
men as Sir Bland; which is soon transferred to Mr. Caustic, a 
pretended connoisseur in the arts. Mr. Pliant and Mr. Caus- 
tic are led into a dispute about a picture, which the one as- 
serts to be a Guipo ; the other, a VanpyKE.—A bet of twenty 
guineas is taken by the artists, when Sparkle exclaims, “ A 
bite! it was painted by Blinkingshop’s grandmother !’ Caustic 
examines the picture closely—admits he was mistaken in 
thinking ita Gutpo, and says, “ Sir Joshua might have been 
mistakeu—at such a distance.” 

«¢ But not upon—close inspection,” remarked Sparkle, with a pe- 
euliar emphasis, 

«¢ No, no,—he must be a bungler indeed, who could be deceived in 
the touch of Guido.” 

«¢ The best judges,” resumed Sparkle, with well affected gravity, 
‘¢ may be deceived by general effects.”’ 

‘¢ To be sure,” returned the connoisseur, taking out his pocket. 
book, to pay his bet, with the most complacent good humour, 

«© What will you give me, Sir Claude,” asked Tom, “to make the 
bet bubble ?” 

x 2 
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‘© Bubble! how?" 

« Have vou closely examined the picture 2" 

“* Yes, ves, closely enough not ta be deceived.” 

‘© Every touch” 

‘© Then bet Pliant, double or quits, that it is a Guido.” 

‘© Do what? come, come, sir, you have had your joke, and be satis- 
fied with your supposed victory; you are not likely to foil me again 
at mv own weapons.” 

«© No, unless you are beaten out of them," cried Sparkle; ‘‘ then, 
you know, they are lawful prize,—and may be turned against you.” 

«© You want another bet, Tom,” answered Sir Claude ; ‘* you play 
for monev,—-I for character.” 


«© Teis natural we should plav for what we are most in need of,” 
retorted the wit. laughing. 

“| Tdon't understand you, sir!" cried the Baronet, fiercely ; who, 
in spite of his smiles, would, with great satisfaction, have kicked the 
whole company, far their share in the jest against him. 

‘© [have the advantage of you, then,” retorted Sparkle, with un- 
abated good-humour 5 ‘ and therefore advise you to save your money 
at least.” 

“© What! would vou have me bet against common sense ?” 

«© To be sure,” answered Sparkle, laughing, ‘‘ if there was a chance 
of your gaining it.” 

“ Gaining what, sire” 

«© Your bet, of course,” replied Tom. 

I'll take you double or quits,”’ said Pliant, ‘* that it is a Guido.” 
You'd take any thing for a Guido,” cried the Baronet. 

He took vou, for example, ma,—Guido Cieca !" interrupted 
Sparkle. 


_ Guido Reni, you mean, I suppose,” observed the connoisseur, 
with a look of contempt. 
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‘© As you like i¢ —so twenty or forty guineas upon that picture be- 
ing a Guido Reni.” 


‘© Psha! [should be taking you in, Tom.” 

‘¢ That would have novelty at least—to recommend it,” 

‘* It will be picking your pocket, I tell you.” 

‘«¢ And that would have greater ingenuity to recommend it—than 
you are aware of.” 


«« [T know nothing about that; but this [ know, that there is a 
homely proverb which’ — 


‘¢ Pll give you—to save your delicacy,” interrupted the other, “‘‘ a 
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fool and his money are soon parted,”"—and repeat my bet in the face 
of it.”” 

‘‘ Til not spare you, 
pay !"” 

‘* Weare upon equal terins,"’ s: ‘id Tom ; ‘ for hang me if I spare 
you: so play or pay, and done.” 

“ Done!” cried Sir Claude. 

* Done! fora ducate,”’ repeated Tom. ‘* Now, Sir Bland,'’ turn- 
ing to his host, ‘‘ inform us, if you please,—how the bet may be de- 
cided,” 

* Certainly,” replied Sir Bland, “ it is,—and it is not a Guido.” 

« How >” exclaimed the connoisseur. 

‘« It was a picture, which mv grandfather purchased at Verona of 
8 man, for an ancestor of whom Guido painted it; but having been 
neglected for many years, the whole of the drapery and backe 
ground,—being finished in his latter, and hasty style,—was destroved 
by the damp. The face, however, being fortunately preserved, and 
the picture being a known one, my grandmother, who was a nae 
tive of Rome, and no mean proficient in the art of painting, undertook 
to restore the defective parts,—and actually painted in the whole, 
with the exception of the face.” 

‘¢ What say you now, Sir Claude?” cried the exulting Sparkle. 
** Shall I repeat the proverb ?” 

‘* D——n the proverb, Sir! Do you mean to insult me :” 

*“* Oh dear no! I only mean to be paid.” 

6¢ What ! for a trick—an imposition ?” 

‘¢ No,—for my discernment in distrusting your judyment "’ 

‘* Why, zounds, didn’t I say it was a Guido ?” 

“ ‘You ula UME unfortunately took some pains to prove yourself — 
in the wrong.” 

“ Psha! [ was entrapped by shuffling, and false evidence,” 

** Evidence ! good Sir Claule—taste ride off upon evidence ! vertu 
hobble upon the crutches of authority ! Why, you smelt conviction, 
aod had your taste—at your finger’s end *” 

* I'd have you know, Mr. Sparkle, I’m not to be bantered with 
impunity ; I'll surrender my taste to no man living.” 

“ Don’t be impatient, my good friend ;_ upon my soul,—I make no 
claim to it,” said the incorrigible Sparkle. 

© Tl not believe the storv—it is a made up,—preconcerted”— 

‘© Sir 1" exclaimed the master of the house, with less than his usu- 
al urvanity. 
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« Be patient, Sir Bland,” cried Sparkle, turning to his host; “ Sir 
Joshua himself, you know, might be deceived—at a distance.”’ 

‘¢ So he might,” returned Sir Claude. 

“« But not upon close inspection,” retorted the wit. 

«« I flatter myself,” said the Baronet, “ I flatter myself—" 

«¢ That's right, stick to that,” cried ‘Tom, interrupting him. 

“© What's right, sir ?* demanded the Baronet. 

“ Why, to flatter yourself; for even Piiant there can’t flatter you 
now.” 

Here the virtuoso threw downhis pocket book on the table, and de- 
sired the winners to help themselves ; swearing at the same time, they 
miyht divide his whole fortune among them, if ever he put it in their 
power, to call his judgment again in question. He ordered his carriage, 
and bowed contemptuously to the host, adding at the same time, that 
he was prettily rewarded, for wishing to pay a compliment to his 
grandmother, at the expense of his own taste—" he knew the daub 
to be a piece of patch-work from the moment he entered the room.” 

Waiting for no explanation, he retired amidst the shouts of laugh- 
ter, which those who witnessed the seene, cvuld not restrain, even 
within the bounds of good breeding,” 

Our author, having thus exposed the pretensions of a class 
of would-be artists, to be met every day in London, and 
elsewhere, introduces his hero, under Sparkle’s wing, to a con- 
verzatione ; and the characters pass in review before the wit, 
who describes them inimitably, and all, who know any thing 
of real life, must admit truly and fairly—The description of 
an East Indian Colonel, who has returned to England with a 
large fortune, and turned methodist, is too rich, and near our- 
selves, to be withheld from the reader, 

_ © He is, I suppose, then, ‘ said Pen,” a methodist parson.” 

« Rather a church-militant,” cried Sparkle ; ‘* he is a Colonel, who 
a few months back returned from India, with an overgrown fortune,— 
of which the most ingenious of the speculating tribe—could never 
discover the source.” : 

** Perhaps he is instructing his converts in the mystery.” | 

‘* Tout au contraire,”” answered his lively companion ; ** he is in- 
veiling against the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, with all 
the zeal of an anchoret.”” | 

‘¢ Then he has surrendered his ill-gotten riches !" 

** Nota bit of it, He makes more converts by his good dinners, 
-—than by his long lectures.” 
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* Are then his auditors dupes, or hypocrites ?” 

‘* Both,” answered Sparkle; ‘‘ they are dupes to his professions of 
sanctity ; and hypocrites, to avail themselves of it, He is a bachelor, 
Sir, and professes to be a marrying man.” 

‘© What !—that skin of parchment ?"' 

** You've hit the mark—it is the skin of parchment ; which, when 
Jawyers engross, they can convert into a material, which throws the 
Apullo or Antinous into shade,” 

‘© Would any one of those young and beautiful creatures prostitute 
themselves to such a pagod as that, for money 2?” 

‘¢ Lord bless your simplicity. He might buy any woman in the 
room for a fraction of the balance, he has brought home with him ; 
that is, I mean, in an honourable way.” 

«* And can parents be brought to tolerate such sacrifices ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, who the deuce should dress out the victims—but the parents 
themselves ? Not one of those girls but is acting under the inspection 
of ber dearest friends ; nor is there one that wouldn't be saint or sin- 
ner, according as the market stood.” 

«¢ Nay, nay, Mr, Sparkle, I hope you are exaggerating now.” 

‘* [hope I am from my soul," answered he; ‘‘ Tam bad enough, 
and no one can say worse, than I think of myself; but I never hang 
out false colours ;—perhaps you will moralize, and say it would 
be more decent, that I should do so. If that’s the case we differ,—and 
there the matter ends; but I know the character of that man pretty 
well ;—he has the ruin, the misery, the cry of the childless and the ore 
phan in bis ears, and on his conscience ; he has children of his own, 
whom he leaves to poverty and contempt, and dependants, who are 
galled by the weight of his oppression ;—yet this hypocrite has mede 
his way into the best society, as the promoter of all charitable institu. 
tions,—a reformer of the constitution and public morals,—a declaimer 
against the corruption of manners,—an oracle among the would-be 
saints,—an impugner of church doctrines,—and the leading orator of 
Bible Societies !" 

The following description of a female saint, is drawn with 
the strong pencil. It cannot be denied, but it copies from 
truth ; for such beings are to be found. It were well, if the 
exposure of their arts, in the volume before us, could put a 
stop to their hypocritical progress. 

‘¢ The practice of religious duties, in which all is comprehended, 
that a being destined for immortality ought to practise, gives to the female 
character, a charm that is irresistible, and renders every attraction doubly | 
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attractive ; but a female preacher, descanting to a crowd of religious 
gossips upon the doctrines of conversion, grace, and faith, is a spectacle 
that inspires very different feelings. She believes herself to be a fa~ 
voured recipient of grace, and is dealing it out retail to her listening 
auditors. She travels through the country, preaching what she calls 
the word. She bribes the poor into # conviction of her gifts, and makes 
temporal rewards the means of spiritual conversion. To the rich and 
gay she opens her doors ; and, availing herself of the forms of society, 
gives spiritual routs, and Gospel cunversaziones, where the gossip of 
the day is relieved, at intervals, by the exposition of a chapter in the 
Bible, and an exhortation—‘ out uf season. Her parties in general 
are crowded: but the same faces seldom recur. Those, who really 
feel imp ressed with the solemn duties of religion, cannot endure a re- 
petition of such mockery ; and those, who are beyond the influence of 
sound notions on the subject,—vote it a bore. So that those who find 
the benefit of her ladyship's protection, and admire the elegant econo= 
my of her table, are her only steady disciples.” 


A Virtuoso next passes under review; but we cannot af- 
ford room tor the picture, which Sparkle gives of this crea- 
mre. It is evidently drawn from life, and the ridicule is ex- 
quisite, when Dr. Micronous tells his listening auditors, that 
lhe had been six weeks attempting, what he had at length ac- 
complished—to bore a hair 1!” 

© Bore a hair! !"" exclaimed Sparkle, who screwing his couute- 
nance into a tortured expressing of gravity and earnestness, in an 
innocent tone, asked, ‘‘ whether it would not have been eusier to— 
split it ! 1" 

When Dr. Micronous gocs on to say, that he at length had 
recourse to the hair of a mouse, as best adapted for his 
experiment; but could not find, one long enough for his 
purpose, Sparkle very coolly proposes to him to fatten the 
mouse on Macassar O1t—an expedient, which had not oc- 
curred to the philosopher, who bad succeeded, however, 
according to his own account, in dissecting, inflating, and 
distending the Paososcis of the TABANUS oF Gadfly !—Pen 
and Sparhle could stand this no longer—but gave vent toa 
hearty laugh, in which they compelled all present, who were 
not philosopers, to join with them. 

" Jn the course of the evening Pen’s Bookseller Mr. Modely 
makes his appearance, and by. him Psn is introduced to 
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Lady Bab Cento. The consequence of his being noticed by 
Lady Bab was his remaining no longer unnoticed, by any in 
the room. Lady Cento was a patroness of literary merit; 
and Mr. Mouelv’s praises of our hero’s Poem, raised Pxn all 
at once into a ZLiterary—Lion. Cards were thurst into his 
hand, by would-be-critics ; bows were made in profusion to 
him, by amateur danglers on the Muses ; and Pen, who could 
not divine, what the scene meant, retreated back to where 
Sparkle bad seated himself; and the Welshman at length 
predominating, our hero exclaims, “ Stand off, geuthemen :— 
Mr. Sparkle, is this intended as an insult—or a farce—or 
is it—.” 

‘* Hush, hush,” whispered Sparkle, ‘‘ bow awav vour worshippers, 
and then sit down quietly, whilst I edify you, with all necessary circum- 
siances,— connected with vour apotheosis. 

“ Why, my good Mr. Owen, you have been crowned in the capital ! 
—the laurel wreath was woven. by your panegyrist Modelv, and has 
been placed on your head, by her most blue majesty Lady Bab Cento, 
—tbe paragon of patronesses,—the very pink of Della-Cruscan cri- 
tics. ‘To be noticed by her ladyship—to be of her select parties— 
to be in her train,—is to be seated in the saddle of Pegasus, 
and installed in the temple of fume, Grub-Street,—no longer Grub- 
Street,—is a well furnished, well appointed hotel, at the west 
end of the town; and no man who can spell, and write his name 
at the fuot of a title page, need now want a dinner or a patron. Wire- 
wove paper, and hot-pressed sheets, like a forcing house, can make the 
rankest weed blossom like an exotic ; and what is wanting in vigor, is 
made up in mawkish morality, or iu unintelligible mysticism. The 
trade, I assure you, is now carried on, by well-bred gentlemen, and 
by all classes of most decent and well-mannerred personages, in clean 
linen and purple clothing ;—and if any one of them fail as an author, 
he is sure of being entered—as acritic. Nota few of our modern 
writers have risen from a state of condemnation, to the elevated rank 
—of literary patrons. The race of needy bards is extinct, and the 
scandal of neglected genius, cannot certainly be charged upon the pre- 
sent age. To profess oneself an author, is a passport to half the dinner- 
tables, and all the conversaziones in town ;—to be a successful author 
isto be a rich man ;—to be patronized by Modely, is to secure a niche 
among the worthies of Britain.” 

Sparkle’s knowledge of the world is of infinite service to 
our hero, in enabling him to correct certain notions, which 
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his education under Mr. Mapletoft had given him ; and altho’ 
his preconceived opinions received a severe shock, from the 
doctrine of his friend, the scene before him gives evidence, 
how well founded these doctrines were. Iu this scene ap- 
pears a personage he little expected to see—no other than 
his old tutor, SAauRcRAUT—now the Editor of a Newspaper; 
wielding a power, which Sparkle describes to P&N, as one, 

« Before which kings bend ; under which senates quail; the multi- 
tude bows its many heads; and the individual, whilst he contributes 
to support its worship, and pamper its ministers,—trembles even at 
his own fireside, under the tyranny it exercises.” 

But the picture of an editor of a newspaper, given by 
Sparkle, must not be omitted.—How closely do these gentle- 
men resemble each other, in all quarters of the globe! Our 
readers will be almost tempted to think, that some lately re- 
turned Nabob has furnished the author of Pen Owrn, with 
the materials of the following paragraph :— 

« Oh! never mind me, “ says Pen, when Sparkle is beginning to 
describe Saureraut, “ you can’t hold him in more contempt than I do.” 

« Contempt! for shame! look at his train-bearers ;—but this man, 
having tried every ineans, supplied by a half stock, or fractional share 
of knowledge, in almost every branch of literature and science, to save 
himself from absolute starvation,—was,. a few years ago, reduced to 
his last shilling, and his last shift,—when certain politicians, having a 
hard compaign in prospect, and a scarcity of hands among their fol- 
lowers, pressed into their service this adventurer,—ready and willing 
to libel a world, which he execrated, and to stand prosecutions, and 
brave the laws, provided,—for such were his termis,—they would make 
st worth his while ! They bought him,—set him up—extolled him,— 
and puffed him,—and quoted him,—until,—like the luckless wight, 
whom some distorted intellect of the modern school, has represented 
as the fabricator of a man, from rotten bones,—they are reduced to 
become the very slaves of the idol, they had themselves put together, 
and are now mere puppets in his hands, and worked at his will, From 
a becgar, he is raised into a voluptuary ; and supports a table, and a 
earriage, by instructing the people of England, how to estimate their 
public ‘stitutions, and their public men.” . 

‘© But who,” cried Pen, “* are his dupes 2?” 

«© T tell you—his patrons,—and the people.” 

« What ! are the reasonings of this man 80 cogent—so couvinc= 
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«¢ He never reasons at all ; he dogmatizes, and colours the prejudices 
of his party into priociples,—and boldly coins their calumnies into 
facts.”” 

‘¢ And are the people fools enough, to swallow this ?" 

« This ! my good sir—they'd swallow any thing,—provided the pill 
be gilded,—and you will swear it is a panacea, for all political griev- 
ances, and burthens; in which are included kings, priests, and—no, 
not prophets ; for that vocation is usurped by themselves, in order 
to cheer their followers with the blessings of approaching destruction. 
The nearest cut to an Englishman’s heart is the affectionate assurance 
—of his standing upon a mine, ready to be exploded.” 

“ You speak of the rabble.” 

“ A portentous majority, including those with, as well as without’ — 
Without ?” 

Culottes !" 
But men of common understanding ”"— 

‘* Go on the common way.” 

« They will not believe black— to be white.” 

“ If it is in black and white they will, to a surety,—nine out of every 
ten,—ninety-nine out of every hundred. A printed authority is gos- 
pel to the multitude.” | 

““ Why,” cried Pen, “ I would rather’— 

“IT know you would ; but you are running into your old heresy. 
I speak of these things in general; the individual exceptions are: too 
rare, to affect the rule. I myself—for I am ashamed to say I have a 
sneaking kindness sometimes for a practical joke upon the wise-acres 
of this great town,—I myself have, more than once, written some of 
the grossest absurdities, that ever entered the imavinationof man, with 
facts too incredible for the unsophisticated reason of a child ;—TI have 
dropt my production into the lion's mouth, always gaping fur news— 
and I do solemnly assure vou, that in endeavouring to expose the very 
absurdities, which originated in my own prolific mind, I have beea 
beaten off the field, with weapons furnished by myself, and scouted 
as a sceptic, for opposing my own nonsense in print. Why, my good 
friend, take your dinner with my Lord Duke, in Grosvenor Square,— 
or with his Grace’s shoe-maker, in the Strand ;—with my Lora Mayor, - 
at the Mansion-House, or his worthy relations, in Chicken Lane, or 
Rag Fair ;—you will find, that no man is to be found bold enough, to 
blaspheme the omnipotency of the press. A few,—as there will always 
be dissenters from an orthodox creed,—and, by the bye, you might soon 
be spiritualised into a leader,—a chosen few, may, I say, venture a 
random shot occasionally ; but the blindness or cowardice of the many, 
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and the never-failing lash of the offended power,—either reduces 
them to silence, or brings them upon their knees to cry Peccavimus ! 
An orator,—from the senate, down to the veriest sedition-shop, in the 
shape of a debating-society, acknowledges this tributary allegiance ; 
and whilst he boldly blasphemes his Maker,—libels his Sovereign,— 
and sets all Jaw at defiance,—rarely omits to laud, and magnify ‘ Tae 
Linenty oF THE Press,’ and the gentlemen who conduct it.’ 

« Paltry fellows !” interrupted Pen. 

«¢ Nay,—they cannot help themselves ; they must yield to the cur- 
rent, or they will be swallowed up. Heaven does not visibly interpose ; 
the king cannot avenge himself ; and the laws supply the means, of 
baving their own ends defeated. The press alone has power,—and 
the arbitrary exercise of it.”— : 

«¢ [ would perish first.” — 

« Again, I must remind you, I am not speaking of you, retorted 
Sparkle, smiling ; “ I speak of men who, by birth, accident, neces- 
sity, or intrigue, are doomed to take a part on the public stage of life ; 
and when you recollect, that not only every-word, and action may be 
falsified ; but the basest motives, assigned to the most meritorious 
conduct, by those who can force the world to believe any thing they 
affirm,—it is not surprising, that men should prefer to concede to, 
rather than provoke, a power, that is omnipotent in its influence upon 
society,—and has no check upon its full and inordinate exercise.” 

‘<A Tyranny, with a vengeance !" exclaimed Pen, 


The whole dialogue in regard to the Liperty or THE Press 
is admirably given, and we recommend it for many reasons, 
to the perusal of our readers. -Were every one as well ac- 
- quainted with the Arcana of the Press, as Sparkle is; and - 
could form, as accurate and just an estimate of the qualifica- 
tions of those, who wield its energies ; we might expect to 
live in greater peace, than, of late years, has marked our social 
intercourse, in this part of the world. We are indeed parti- 
cularly unlucky, in the fate, which has befallen us.— Witb- 
out possessing the reality of the thing, we have suffered all 
the evils, which this reality can inflict; and with nothing, 
that can be called, Liberty of the Press, we daily witness a 
licentiousness, which is the more intolerable, that it arises 
not out of an abuse of freedom, but an abuse of thraldom. 
The whole spirit of the Government under which we live, 
in this country, is hostile to, and indeed incompatible with, 
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perfect freedom of the Press. A power must always reside 
in the Government of punishing, summarily, whatever 
they may regard, as having a tendency, to shake our empire; 
and where this power exists, it were absurd to talk of liberty 
of discussion through a Free Press, which means nothing more 
nor less, than the right of publishing one’s sentiments with- 
out the assistance of a censor, and that of having these sen- 
timents, judged of bya jury of one’s peers, and by no other au- 
thority. Our own sentiments on this important subject are so 
farmade up, from some slight experience of the comparative 
evils of a Press in India under a censorship, and a Press in 
India Jeft to itself, that we have no hesitation in éaying, that 
the evils attending the former are not once to be naired with 
those arising out of the latter state of things. A censorship 
is unquestionably a grievous hardship on freedom of discus- 
sion ; and as there is no security against its being sometimes 
exercised in an arbitrary manner, it must occasionally give 
pain to the mind of a gentleman and a scholar, whohas under- 
taken the task of elucidating either literary or political topics, 
To those connected with the Public Press in this country, 
and, as under the old system, to Secretaries of Government, 
having a variety of other heavy duties to perfurm ; and feel. 
ing, as they must often have done, the ungracious task of 
preventing the thoughts of other men, from seeing the light; 
the removal of the censorship could not fail to have been a 
very welcome change. And had the Press fortunately fallen 
into the hands of those, who could appreciate the absolute 
necessity of restraints, and who had the courage and mag- 
nanimity to impose these restraints upon themselves, no evils 
would have resulted from this change: or perhaps, had the 
regulations, substituted in place of the previous censorship, 
been vigorously carried into effect, when the Press displayed 
the first symptoms of licentiousness, these evils might have 
been so far stemmed, as to have warranted a further trial of 
discussion unfettered by a censor. But now, that the Pub- 
lic Press has actually been running riot for several years, 
and producing evils, both of a public and private nature, it 
is apparent, that India might be lost to England, if Juries 
were to be the only judges, of what is calculated to shake the 
foundations of our power. 
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- From the Conversazione Pen wanders into a billiard-room, 
where he is fleeced out of the little money he had about him; 
and would have been pigeoned out of a great deal more, if 
his friend Sparkle had not appeared, and carried him off. 
On arriving at his lodging, he finds a Colonel O’Donuel, wait- 
ing to deliver to him a challenge from Lord Killcullane, a 
gentleman, whom Pen had insulted in the Keusington 
Gardens, under the idea, that he was Major Irwin’s spy. 

The conversation, between Pen and the Irish Colonel, 
affords an excellent view of modcrn ideas on courage, and 
provocation, and offence, aud duelling. 


® 


‘* Here is some mistake, Sir,”” said Pen, ‘* so far from Lord what's 
his name—having”— 

« What's his name, Sir ?—do I apprehend you? am I to repeat 
Lord Killcujlane’-— 

« Well, Sir,—Lord Killcullane—so far from having given him any 
offence’ — 

«© Offence !—Och ! good now—what signifies that—if he has taken 
it—what can it matter to you at wWl—to kuow, le pourquoi pour le 
pourquoi ?”” ; | 

«* But, Sir—I am unacquainted even with his person’’— 

“ Och! now what's the use of knowing his person—its better sure 
than pinking an old friend—d'ye think I should have had more satis- 
faction, in cutting down the Invincibles, if they had been my particular 
acquaintance !” | 

* Sir, sir,” cried Pen, impatiently, ‘ heis equally ignorant of mine.” 

‘© So much the better for him—but I believe, young gentleman, 
you are a little mistaken in that particular—for he pointed you out to 
ine, though vou were, to be sure, in masquerade !” 

«« Masquerade !—I see, sir; here is some egregious mistuke,—and 
1 must insist upon your leaving this room.” 

‘* No, by the powers,” cried the soldier, ‘‘ unless you just put your 
namie to this slip of paper, acknowledging your contrition, with a full 
and ample apology !"— 

“© Apology !—I'd see you, and Lord Killdevil—" 

“ Hush! hush! my little sprig of Shelaly, for I love vour spirit— 
and long for a little play myself—it is Lord Killcullane, not Killdevil ! 
at vour service'’’— 


“ Pish !* cried Pen, foaming with rage, “ I care not who he is, or 
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what he is; I only repeat, I know him not,—that I never was at a 
masquerade ; and further’ — 

** No further, my jewel !—let me only ask a question, which 
mizht be doubtful now, to be sure,—when I look in your face.”— 

“Pu not?— 

** Yes ; you will,—sure you need not be ashamed of it ; but pray— 
excuse the question—pray, do you shave to get rid of, a beard ?” 

“ By all that’s holy,” roared Pen, ‘‘ Pll endure it no longer,” lay- 
ing his hand upon the Colonel's arm. 

‘* A small bit longer, by way of explanation,” returned the cool 
soldier, gently displacing Pen’s hand; ‘* sure now I only waut to 
prove my Lord’s acquaintance with you.” 

‘© And what has that to do with my beard ?” 

“ Nothing more or less, my jewel, than the whole question,—for if 
you neither shave for, a beard, nor to get rid of, a beard, you are not 
my man ;—but if you are in the habit of displaying your beautiful 
physiognomy, like the summit of Sleugh Donald, after a snow storm, 
at vour window, why then, by the powers his Lordship pointed you 
out to me, in masquerade.” 


Pen at length discovers, to what he is indebted for the 
honour of Colonel O’Donnel’s visit. It will be seen long 
ago, that Pen was not of a disposition, to make apologies ; 
but more disposed to “ meet” a gentleman than beg his par- 
don. He accepts the challenge, and appoints time and place. 
In the interval he sees in the newspaper an advertisement, 
in answer to his, informing him that E. C. will have nothing 
to say to or do with P. O. and he takes the field, somewhat 
in a happier mood, than he would otherwise have been, to 
surrender his life to Lord Killcullane, should the fortune of 
war so ordain it, His friend Wettenball becomes his second, 
and after an ineffectual attempt, on his part, to explain mat- 
ters with the Irish Colonel, the duel takes place, and Lord 
Killcullane falls. 


(Zo be Continued. , 
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MEDICAL. 


oe 
Analytical Abridgment of “ OnFita on Toxicology.” 


In the papers connected with theoretical aud practical 
medicine which we have undertaken to furvish periodically, 
‘tis our iutention, without confining ourselves to any strict 
order in point of matter, to bring under contribution such 
passing topics, as shall appear most calculated to interest the 
reader. It will be the main object of this essay, to present 
an analytical review of a small treatise on Toxicology re- 
cently published in French by M. Orfila, and translated into 
English by Mr. Black*. On the momentous nature of the 
investigation, which this little work involves, it were needless 
to expatiate ; indcedit is one of the most striking deficiences, 
in the medical literature of England, that comparatively so 
little attention has hitherto been paid in that country, to the 
subject now proposed for notice. 

M. Orfila bas condensed in the present little volume, the 
‘nformation contained in his large, and well-known treatise, en- 
titled “© Zrait2des Poisons ;’’ and it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that condensation in subjects of this kind, is bighly desirable, 
since is expedient that the memory be not much burdened 
with extraneous or adventitious matter, when the want of a 
due measure of knowledge. to meet the exigences of the ino- 
ment, may be attended with consequences of a frightful 
nature. 

Mineral, vegetable, and animal poisons are first taken into 
consideration by M. Orfila. He then goes on to the notice 
of Aspbyxia, treats of the signs, by which real may be distin- 
guished from apparent death, proceeds to the management of 
burns, and conciudes by remarks on the adulteration of wines, 
and the methods by which such adulteration is best detectedf. 


© It may by the way be remarked, that this translation, which is the only 
_one we have seen, is by no means creditable to the language and country io 
which it appears. 
¢ This last portion of Orfila’s treatise we do not purpose noticing at present, 
but we may probably take up the subject of it, at another opportunity. 
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The poisons are divided under four heads, viz. Ist, Irritat- 
ing, or those which produce inflammation. 2nd. Narcotic, or 
stupifving. 3rd, Acrid and Narcotic; and 4th, Septic, or 
putrefactive. 

The concentrated acids are among the first of these divi- 
sions—yviz. the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, 
tartaric, acetic, and citric: the general symptoms following 
the taking of which are, a burning acute pain in the throat, 
stomach and vowels; great foetor of breath ; vomiting of vari- 
ous coluured matter, sometimes of blood, with occasional 
bloody stovls; excessive thirst, tenderness in the abdomen, 
strangury, and other distressing affections, 

The most efficient antidote to these acids is calcined mag- 
nesia, an ounce of which should be mixed with a pint of 
warm water, and a glassful taken every two minutes, so as to 
prodnee vomiting. In lieu of this soap may be given (half 
au ounce to a piut) in the same manner, or chalk and water. 
Jf much inflammation have been excited, twelve or fifteen 
leeches may be applied to the abdomen—warm bathing and 
general bleeding will also be sometiines necessary. Mucila- 
ginous drinks wiil be useful, such as those made of linseed, 
gum acacia, or mallows. 

The tests of the acids are, that they redden vegetable infu- 
sions, especially the tincture of litmus—the sulphuric thrown 
upon heated charcoal, gives out a sulphurous odour. The 
nitrous or nitric acid poured upon copper, occasions vapours 
of au orange colour. Muriatic acid gives off whitish vapours. 
Fluoric acid corrodes glass, Oxalic acid in solution, mixed 
with Jime-water, causes a white precipitate. Turtaric acid 
does the same, but in this last case the precipitate is re-dis- 
solved by an excess of the acid. Citric acid does not precipi- 
tate lime-water, unless thrown in, in solid lumps. 

The concentrated alkalies and earths which in large quan- 
titics produce poisonous effects are, potash, soda, ammonia, 
. and lime. The symptoms which they produce are nearly the 
same as the acids, excepting that the matter vomited does 
not, as in the former case, effervesce with chalk. The anti- 
dotes are vinegar and lemon-juice, a spoonful of which is to 
be given very frequently in a glass of water; or in defect of 
these, simply warm water in such quantities as to cause 
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vomiting. These substances are soluble in water; they turn 
the svrup of violets green, and occasion the yellow infusion of 
turmeric to become of a brick or orange red. 

The corrosive sublimate and othcr metallic poisons, give 
an inky metallic taste, occasion a constriction of the throat, 
and a desire to vomit; the matter when thrown up is often 
mixed with blood, but it does uot cifervesce with chalk or 
alkalies, or when thrown on the grouud, The bowels are 
often constricted: when relaxed the evacuations are bloody. 
Hickup, foetid eructations, and a sense of suffocation succeed, 
with an inextinguishable thirst, convulsions, delirium aud 
death. 

Of the antidotes to the mercurial poisons, white of erg 
(albumen), beat up with cold water, is decidedly the bese In 
defect of this, milk way be uscd with great success. The 
proportion of the whites of eggs should be about fifteen, beat 
up and mixed with two pints of cold water—a_ glassful to 
be given every two or three minutes so as to favour vomiting. 
Mucilaginous driuks are also here useful. Iu this case vo- 
witing may be excited by irritating the throat with the fin- 
ger or apen, Mercurial preparations heated with potash are 
decomposed, and the metal reduced to its metallic state. 
Corrosive sublimate is white, and may be dissolved in water ; 
potash added to this causes a light yellow, and aminmonia a 
white precipitate. 

For the arsenical poisons the best method of counterac- 
tion is to cause the patient to drink largely of warm or cold 
water, or mucilaginous drinks, so as to excite vomiting. Or 
a drink composed of equal quantities of lime-water aud sugar 
nay be given. Liver of sulphur and other meaus proposed 
With a view to reduce the metal are useless and often dan- 
erous. 

The tests of arsenic acid are the garlic odour they emit, 
when placed on live coals or hot iron. White arsenic is not 
soluble in cold water,—it becomes of avery fine grceu when 
mixed with a solution of the blue ammouiacal sulphate of cop- 
per. The arsenic acid is suluble in water, and becomes 
blue upou the same admixture. 

The best counter poison against the preparations of copper 
is likewise (alvuinen) white of eggs—the treatment therefore 
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in the case of a person having swallowed! verdigris, or any 
other preparation of copper, is the same as that for corrosive 
sublimate. These salts may be generally discovered by their 
being of a blue or green colour, when dissolved in water. To 
this solution if you add Prussiate of putash, a reddish brown 
precipitate is thrown down. Artificial verdigris (subacetate 
of copper), if heated to redness in a crucible, is decomposed, 
and metallic copper is found precipitated. 

Antimonial preparations.—The effects of these are nearly 
similar, when taken in excess, to the acids and other minerals, 
Vomiting, however, is almost always especially urgent. Large 
guantities of water, or sugar and water, must be given to eject 
the poison, and then a grain of opium every quarter of an 
hour for two or three times. [f vomiting be uot induced by 
the poison, buil four or five gall nuts, bruised, in two quarts 
of water for ten minutes, or two ounces of Peruvian bark, 
and Jet the individual take large quantities iu quick succes- 
sion; but do not give ipecacuanha or other emetic substances, 
Jest inflammation be induced :—when inflammatory symptoms 
are present, apply leeches to the stomach and throat. The best 
mode of detecting antimony is to heat the substance to red- 
ness in a crucible, by which the metal is reduced to its me- 
tallic state of a whitish blue colour.—For the salts of tin, milk 
is the best counter poisou ; and for the preparations of bis- 
muth, gold, aud zinc, the same treatment must be pursued 
as in the case of arsenic. For nitrate of silver the best anti- 
dote is a solution of a table-spoonful of kitchen salt (muriate 
of soda) in a quart of water, and taken in large and frequent 
doses.— When large quantities of nitre (nitrate of potash) have 
been taken, treat the patient in the same manner as for ar- 
senic, with the omission of the lime- water. Nitre placed upoa 
burning coals crackles and gives a fine white flamc,—Glauber 
salt (sulph. soda) melts, and becomes opaque by the same 
treatment. The substance, if it be nitre, when wixed with 
sulphuric acid, throws off white fumes—this is not the case 
with the Glauber salt. 

Muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) causes vomiting and 
convulsions, when taken in inordinate quantities. Give large 
doses of sugar and water, or water alune: irritate the fuuces 
by the finger or a feather. 
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The effects of the sulphuret of potash (liver of sulphur) 
are similar to those of nitre. Give lemon juice or vinegar in 
water. This substance mixed with water disengages an 
odour like rotten eggs. 

For an antidote of the barytic salts, give Epsom orGlauber 
salts (sulphate of magnesia or soda.) Barytes dissolved in 
water changes syrup of violets green, The effects of phos- 
phorus are to be combated in the same mauoner as the mi- 
neral acids, For au inordinate quantity of cantharides (lytte) 
give oil or mucilaginous drivks freely. Inject these also 
into the bladder.—For glass and enamel give a large quantity 
of beans, or potatoes, or crumbs of bread. Miik is likewise 
useful.—For the preparations of lead give Glauber or Epsom 
salts, or hard water—in other words, water holding the sul- 
phate of lime in solution, All the preparatious of lead are 
decomposed and reduced to a metallic state, when heated with 
potash and charcoal: their solutions have generally a taste. 

Fegetable Poisons. Some of these M. Orfila arranges un- 
der the first head of irritants. The general effects of them 
when taken in large quantities are, an acrid pungent taste, 
more or less bitter; great dryness of the mouth and throat, 
with constriction and a desire to vomit; violent pain ; a stag- 
rering, as if from intoxication ; dilated pupil of the eye, great 
torpor, and eventually a very slow and weak pulse. 

Treatment. The same as for arsenic, excepting that whites 
of egg are not necessary. Small and repeated cups of very 
strong coffee must be given, after copious vomiting has 
been induced by sugar and water—this if neglected must 
be thrown up by glyster and friction—Leeches must be 
applied. if inflammation be induced. The irritating poisons 
of the vegetable kingdom which M. Orfila enumerates, are 
the aconitum (wolf's bane), anemone, bryonia climatis (tra- 
veller’s jov), colchicum autumnale (meadow _ saffron), 
colocynthis (bitter apple), cholidonium magus (cetterwort), 
daphne mezereum (spurge olive), daphne gurdium (spurge 
flox), elaterium (wild cucumber), fritillaria imperialis (im- 
perial crown), euphorbium, helleborus niger et albus, 
cambogia, lathyris (spurge), narcissus (daffodil), ricinus ma- 
ger (purging nut), ricinus palma Christi, ranunculus (crows 
fvot), rhus radicans, sedum acre (house leex), sabina juniperus 
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(savine), scilla maritima, staphisagria delphinium (souer wort) 
scammoniua). 

The second class of poisons in Orfila’s division is the narcotic 
or stupefactive. Under this bead are included epium, lauda- 
bum, and poppy heads, hyuscyamus (henbane), and Prussic 
acid, with the substances which contain it, as the lauro-cera- 
sus (cherry laurel), and bitter almonds (lactuca virosa), opium 
(scented lettuce), the sulana or night-shade, the yew, and 
the ervum ervilia (lentil). 

The effects of these are stupor, dilated pupil, palsy, con- 
vulsions, delirium, death. 

Treatment. Excite vomiting by three or four grains of 
tartar emctic in water, or twelve grains of sulphate of ziuc, 
every quarter of an hour till the effect be produced ; or three 
or four grains of sulphate of copper.  Irritate the throat 
with a feather or the finger. Do not give very large quantities 
of drink, as for the irritating poisons. Where the poison has 
been ejected, give vinegar or lemon juice, or cream of tartar in 
water. Give also coffee. Rub the limbs if cold. If apoplectic 
symptoms are urgent, take blood. For Prussic acid three or 
four table spoonfuls of oil of turpentine, mixed with coffee, 
must be taken after vomiting. 

The third class, or acrid acid narcotic poisons, comprehends, 
Ist, The mushroom species. 2nd, Nux vomica, upas false, an- 
gustura, faba sancti Ignatii, camphor, cocculus indicus. 3rd, 
Tobacco, hemlock, belladona, stramonium, laurel, rose, rue, 
mancenillier. 4th, Spirituous liquors. 5th, Emanations from 
flowers. 6th, Horned or spurred rye. 

The effects of the first (the mushroom species) are nausea, 
vomiting and purging, unquenchable thirst, delirium, stupor, 
cold sweat and death. 

Treatment. Tartar emetic three grains in a glass of water, 
followed in fifteen minutes by one grain more of ipecacu- 
anba, and three drachms of sulphate of soda every twenty 
nsinutes till vomiting be induced. Afterwards castor oil, 
and purgative glysters. Then Hoffinan’s anodyne liquor, 
and micilaginous drinks, as linseed or gum-water. Leeches 
and fomentations and glysters, if inflammation be induced. 

The second order, nux vomica, &c.&c. produce very violent 
convulsions (the head being thrown back often with violence), 
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and great impediment to respiration. Sometimes fits are 
occasivued by these poisons, which only occur at intervals ; 
in the intermediate times the patient being little affected. 

Treatment. Emetics, and the throat to be irritated by fea- 
thers. Juflate the lungs as in asphyxia. Give every ten mi- 
nutes one drachm of zther, two ounces of water, two drachmns 
of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce of sugar, 

The effects of the third order, belladona, &c. &c. are great 
agitation, sharp cries, a species of delirium, with convulsive 
movements of the face and limbs, uausea, and the other symp- 
tums mentioned above. 

Treatment. Ewmetics, purgatives, if the poison has been 
long taken. Vinegar, lemon juice and water, after the poison 
has been ejected. Linseed or other muciluginous drinks— 
Lecches, if the pain and inflammatory symptoms be urgent. 

The continued effects of spirituous liquors are to be obviated 
by exciting vomiting, and afterwards giving viuegaror lemon 
juice, and by rubbing the body with cloths steeped in vine- 
gar. —Leeches and bleeding, if the insensibility continues. 

For fainting induced by flowers, the treatneut is exposure 
to air, and the vapour of vinegar; and if it continues, artifi- 
cial inflation of the lungs will be necessary. In case of con- 
vulsions wither mav be given, 

Antispasmodies are necessary in the slightest cases of 
horued rye, and vinegar or lemon Juice mav be used :—if 
emetics are necessary, ipecacuanha is best. The tendency to 
gangrene in the extremities must be prevented by fomenta- 
tions, compresses, aromatics, Peruvian bark, &c. 

The fourth class of poisons (the septic, or putrefactive) 
comprehends the sting or bite of the viper, and other animals ; 
the bite of rabid animal:, with the malignant pustule; aod 
animals that are poisonous when taken into the stomach. 

The first comprehends the viper, the rattle snake, the cobra 
de capello, katuka rekula, rodroo pam, gedi_ paragoodoo ; 
aud several insects, as the scorpion, tarantula, bee, wasp, 
hornet, spider, gadfly, gnat. 

For the first apply to the swollen part a mixture composed 
of one part of volatile alkali and two of oil—Place a ligature 
somewhat tight above the wound. Remove this, if the pain 
should be very acute, and the swelling copsiderable. The 
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actual cautery of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), potash, or 
other caustics are to be applied to the part; internal:y volatile 
alk:li in water is recommended, perspiration is to be encou- 
raged, and occasionally emetics are required. A_ strong ee 
cuction of Peruvian bark is to be used, should gangreue make 
rapid advances. The gauco, an American plant, is said by 
the ludiaus to be efficacious in this disease—and the follow- 
ing arsenical wixture isrecommended,. ‘* Boil for fifteen mi- 
nutes oue grain -of arsenic and one grain of potash in one 
ounce and a half of water 3 add one ounce of pimento water, 
ten drops of laudanum, and half an ounce of lemon juice.” 
This is for one dose, to be repeated every half hour. 

For the bite of the scorpion, the internal treatment is to be 
the same, as in the case of the viper. 

Linseed meal or bread and milk poultices are recommend- 
ed externally, moistened with a little volatile alkali. 

In cases of stings by wasps, &c. a liniment may be used 
composed of one part of volatile alkali and two of sweet oil, 
and the part covered by a compress steeped in salt water, In- 
tervally four or five drops of volatile alkali in water, ov orange- 
flower water, may be given every quarter of an hour. 

Poisonous fish, beside general derangement, often occasion 
eruptions op the skin like the nettherash, with swelling of the 
face and eve-lids.—Treatment. Emetics of tartar-emetic and 
ipecacuanha, or sulphate of zine.— Purgatives, if the poisou 
have been taken some time. Aficrwarcds sether, or lemon 
juice.—Lecches in case of violent paia and inflammation. 

The malignant pustule is produced, by handling the wool 
or skin of dead animals in which putrefaction has commenc- 
ed. The internal treatment is to consist of lemovade, or 
vinegar and water, with abstinence from animal food during 
the first and sccoud period of the disease; afterwards opiates 
and decoctions of Peruvian bark may be employed. If there 
be much nausea, with a thick but soft aud moist fur on the 
tongue, an ewetic may be given, 

A person bitten by a mad animal should have the wound 
immediately washed with salt or soap and water, and then 
cauterized deeply and extensively; at the end of six or seven 
hours from the cauterisation apply some blistering plaster, 
which remove after twelve hours, and dress the wound twice 
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a day with some blister ointment. When the eschar falls, 
which will be from the fifth to the eighth day, the wound may 
be healed.—Brugnatilli says, that where oxymuriatic acid is 
applied to wounds caused by the bite of rabid animals, 
hvdrophobia will not take place; and Cluzel highly extols 
the internal administratiun of the same remedy. Ten or 
twelve grains of the root of the water plantainevery two hours 
hive also been suggested as a remedy of power in hy- 
drophobia. 

The different kinds and causes of asphyxia come next under 
consideration, and M. Orfila treatsseparately of, 1st, That caus- 
ed by fumesof burning charcoal, 2nd, From privies aud sewers. 
4th, From want of respirable air, 5th, From immersion in wa- 
ter. 6th, From strangulation. 7th, From heat. 8th, From cold. 
Oth, The asphyxia of new-born infants, 

For the first the treatment must commence by free expo- 
sure of the individual to the air without fear of cold, remov- 
ing all his clothes. Give lemonade, or vinegar and water, one 
part vinegar and three of.water. Sprinkle the body and 
face with vinegar, and rub the body with cloths steeped in 
vinegar or spirits—then wipe it dry, and renew the applica- 
tion. Irritate the sole ofthe foot, palm of the band, and back 
with a hair brush: administer a glyster of vinegar and water, 
Irritate the nostrils by a feather, hold volatile alkali to the 
nose ; inflate the lungs artificially, by introducing a tube into 
the windpipe, or in default of this insert the pipe of a small 
pair of bellows into one of the nostrils, the other being kept 
closed, or by actually blowing into the mouth of the indivi- 
dual. Bleed in the foot or jugular vein, if insensibility conti- 
hues, with heat and vascular fulness. Never administer eme- 
tics. Persevere in these plans even for hours. The plan of 

‘treatment in the 2ud, 3rd and 4th species of asphyxia to be the 
same generally. 

In cases of drowning, we must avoid the absurd and dan- 
gerous plan of holding the head downwards for the water to 
run out at the mouth.—tThe body is to be immediately well 
dried and placed in a bed, on the right side, the head and 
shoulders being slightly elevated; volatile alkali and other irri- 
tants must be applied to the nostrils—the lungs must be wmflat- 
ed as speedily as possible. Gentle frictions are to be employ- 
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ed, and vinegar or spirit used in the way above recommended. 
A glyster may be thrown up, composed of four ounces of com. 
mon salt to a pint of water, or of vinegar and water, The 
injection of tobacco smoke is deleterious, If there is insensibi- 
lity with warmth and apparent fnlness of vessels, bleed in the 
foot or jugular vein—it the body is cold and stiff, this must 
be avoided. Place in this last case little lighted pieces of 
cork, linen, or paper, upon the pit of the stomach, arms, and 
thighs. Endeavour at inflating the luags, and all the other 
means mnst be persisted in for many hours, 

The principles of resuscitation from strangulation, or bang. 
ing are much the same—in this last case however bleeding is 
more requisite, and the head and shoulders must be raised 
higher. 

In asphyxia from heat, besides the other means of restora- 
tion, it is obviously necessary to place the body in a very cool 
situation ; and in that from cold, the heat made use of, to re- 
store must be very gradually applied and increased, Indeed, 
it is necessary to begin the treatment, by frictions with cold 
media, as ice, or snow, or cold water. 

Infants born without signs of life may be in a state of ase 
Phyria or apoplecy—the first may be caused, by exhausting 
discharges from) the mother or weakness ip the infant itself, 
but itis much more frequently produced by pressure upon the 
navel string, especially in feet presentations, —Treatment. 
Leave the navel string uncut: do not pull it. Place the child 
on the side ; raise the head, cover the body, but leave the face 
exposed. Free the mouth and nostrils from any matter, that 
may be lodged in them. Endeavour to inflate the lungs. 
Slightly irritate the different parts of the body. Administer 
a glyscer with warm water and a little vinegar. Piace the 
infane afterwards up to its armpits In warm water, to which 
add a little wine. A small cupping glass may be applied. It 
the placenta be detached, divide the navel string, and remove 
tbe infant from the mother. 

In cases of apoplexy from pressure, the navel string should 
be immediately divided, and the blood permitted to flow. 
Keep the head elevated, and rub the chest and stomach. If the 
blood has not flown freely from the chord, apply one or two 
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leeches behind the ear, or open a vein about the head or 
neck. Apply afterwards stinulants as for asphyxia. 

Of the signs of Real Death. Suiffuess of the corpse; which 
is to be distinguished from the rigidity of a frozen body, con- 
vulsive stiffuess, rigidity from syncope, or asphyxia. In the 
first case every part of the body exhibits an equal degree of 
harduess with the muscles—but the muscles alone present this 
in cadaverous rigidity. Mere spasmodic is to be distinguished 
‘from cadaverous rigidity, by the moved member in the former 
case quickly retaking its first position. In the stiffuess fromsyn- 
cope the external heat of the body is retained, and the rigidity of 
asphyxia occurs sooner, thanin instances of real death. When 
there is auy doubt about death from the body appearing still 
supple, though cold, one of the muscles of the armor thigh may 
be laid bare, and electrified by means of the galvanic pile :— 
if there be no sign of contraction, life is extinct. The cada- 
verous hippocratic face, cloudiness and sinking of the eve, 
want of pulsation, apparent cessation of respiration, and cold- 
ness, are all equivocal signs of death when taken singly, and 
no oue mark occurrivg alone can be depended on excepting 
decided putrefaction, 

Treatment of Burns. In superficial and slightly extended 
burns, plunge the part into cold water, containing the acetate 
of lead and quicklime in the proportion of one drachm of the 
former and two spoonsful of the latter to a pint of water, or the 
goulard acid water alone, or lime water alone; afterwards ap- 
ply linen steeped in the same liquid, The blisters may be 
opened after the lapse of some days: simple cerate on linen is 
to be applied to the denuded skin, or a mixture of oil and lime 
water sineared on the part. Afterwards if the inflammation 
continue, a poultice must be applied, made of mallow root and 
poppy decoction, with bread and linseed powder. If the infam- 
mation is violent, general bleeding may be requisite. ~ 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL NOTICES. 


We have now, therefore, more 
than one hundred steam-vessels 
plying in varions parts of the em- 
pire, not merely against the cnr 
rents of our rivers,—so as to ren- 
der parallel canals as ridiculous 
ag the aqueducts of the ancients, 
—but performing their voyages, 
in the face of tides and winds, in 
the adjacent seis ‘Thus London 
and Edinburgh, London and Ca- 
lais, Liverpool and Dublin, Holy- 
head and Dublin, Bristol and Li- 
verpool. Brighton and Dieppe,are 
now connected by steum-vessels, 
which perform their voyages in 
measured time; but within the past 
month an iron vessel, of 220 tons 
burthen, has performed its first 
voyage from London to Paris di- 
rect. It reached Rouen in fiftv- 
five hours, and proceeded from 
Ronen to Paris in a day and night, 
notwithstanding an accident in its 
tackle. 

The public are now awaiting 
with anxietv the results of Mr. 
Griffith’s patent for steam land- 
carringes, of the progress and ex- 
periments on which we shall duly 
apprize our readers. 

A new Society is about to be 
formed under highly auspicions 
circumstances, for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the study 
of Enromoto6y. Embracing up- 
wards of one-half of the organiz- 
ed beings which clothe and ani- 
mite the earth, comprising the 
most varied, and frequently the 
most beautiful forms of the ani- 
mal creation, and rendered still 
more interesting by the singular, 
the important, and the instructive 
habits of many of = them,—this 
pleasing and useful departmeut of 
natural history seems fully suf- 


ficient to occupy the undivided 
attention of one Society, instead 
of losing the importance it justly 
merits bv being sparingly diffused 
among an immense mass of other 
matter,—highly valuable, un. 
doubtedly, in itself, but which, 
from that very value, and the ex. 
tent of the subjects it includes, 
condemns of necessity the ento- 
mologist to utter exclusion, or, at 
most, to an admission so partial 
and so uncertain, as to be nearly 
useless ‘The high rank in this, 
as in other branches of natural 
history, assamed by our neigh- 
bours,—who, as though Britain 
possessed no native talent equal 
to the task, are daily describing 
from our cabinets, their new, their 
rare, and their interesting con- 
tents,—arises principally from the 
encouragement afforded to their 
cultivation, and from those fre- 
quent and important opportunities 
for mutual information and as- 
sistance, which result from their 
numerous societies aud unreserv- 
ed Intercourse. 

The peculiar interest excited by. 
every thing that bears reference 
to, or is connected with Africa, 
will very shortly be augmented 
by the publication of a volume, 
translated from = original official 
documents, formerly deposited in 
the Spanish archives, treating of 
Spinish America, aud specially 
collected by order of that govern- 
ment; feom whence it will be 
established beyond a possibility 
of doubt, that if America was not 
actually peopled from the oldCone 
tinent, there must have existed a 
communication between its inha- 
bitants and the Carthaginians, 
Phoenicians, or some other anci- 
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ent nations, ns the remains of a 
city of vast extent are still stand- 
ing io Mexico, comprising monus 
meovtal vestives, hterogivphics, 
and sculptured Gzures, in suffici- 
ent preservation to Warrant such 
a conclusion, The work thas an- 
nounced will not only be interest- 
ing considered in a literary point 
of view but carry with it the 
stamp of authenticity, on account 
of its many curious pictorial em- 
bellishinents, accurately copied 
from several of the reliques. 


Russia. —A Monthly Journal in 
English and French is about to 
be commenced by an Englishman 
at Moscow, under the sanction of 
the governor, Prince Gallitzin. 
It is the first attempt to print the 
English language in Russia; and, 
therefore, merits respect and at- 
tention. Its objects are purely 
literary and philosophical ; and it 
is proposed, by its means, lo sup- 
ply foreigners residing in Russia, 
and the travelled Russian nobility, 
with the contents of the best jour- 
nals-published in the south of Eu- 
rope. 

The following newspapers, ana 
other periodicals, are now pub- 
lishing in St, Petersburgh :— 

1. In the Russtan language :—The 
Good-will, by Ismailow; the Siberian 
Advertiser, by Spasskii; Domestic In- 
telligences, by Swinjin; Northern Ar- 
chives for History, Statistics, and Tra- 
vels, by Bulgarin; the Gazette of War, 
or the Invalid, (resamed) by Wojikow; 
Gazette of St. Petersburen, by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences; St. Peterso:rgir Ga- 
zette of the Senate, pudlished by the Se- 
nate; Technological Jouraal, by the 
Academy of Sciences; Journal of the 
Imperial Philanthropical Society 5 Chris- 
tian Reader, by the Spiritual Academy 
of St. Petersburgh; Journal of the Mi- 
nistry for Public Instruction; the Pro- 
moter of Civilization, by a Free Socicty 
of Friends of Russian Literature; the 
Son of the Country. 
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2.1In the Geran laisuace :—Ths 
St. Petersburgh Periodical, by Oldekopp 5 
Universal Nortaera Annuals of Chem:s- 
try, by Scherer. 

3. lia the Frencu language :—Le 
Conserrateur Impartial, pubushed by tie 
Ministry of Forenga Atiairs. 

ln Moscow ave puotished ¢ 

In the Rassian languaze :-—The Gre 
zette of Moscow; Hiszorical, Political, 
and Geographical Journal, or Cotempo- 
rary History of the Worid, (the oldest 
political jouraal ia Russia, having existed 
these twenty-six years without interrup- 
tion) ; the European Advertiser, by Kats- 
chenowski; the Magazine of Natural 
History, Physics, Chemistry, and Agri- 
cultural Experience, by Dwigubsky. 

In Kasan, in the Russian language :— 
The Kasan Advertiser, published by the 
University of Kasan. 

Grasany.—The roval Prussian 
gener .| Memevon Minutoli lately 
lately madeascientific tour through 
Egypt and Svria, where he form- 
ed an excellent collection of anti- 
quities, which he conveved from 
Alexandria to Trieste, where they 
were shipped to be conveyed to 
Berlin by way of Hamburgh. 
During one of the late storms, the 
vessel was wrecked between He- 
ligoland and Cuxhaven. A few 
boxes, containing mummies, have 
been driven on-shore on thecoast 
of Balje. The country-people 
were not a little terrified on find- 
ing thev contained dead bodies, 
and accordingly buried them, 
The muuomies have, however, 
been disinterred, and consigned 
to the Prussian authorities 

ENGLAND. New Books in June.— 
The most singular and important dis- 
covery whici: has, since the restoration 
of letiers, been given to the world, we 
owe, during the past month, tothe learn- 
ing, industry, and patriotism of Mr. O° 
Coanor; who, having preserved, through 
all mutations of fortune, the ancient 
manuscripts, which bave been the heredi- 
tary trust of his house, has now publish- 
ed a version of them, under the title of, 


Chronicles of Eri, being the History of 
the Gaal Sciot Iber; or the Irish People: 
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translated from the original Manuscripts 
in the Pharnician dialect of the Scythian 
Lanzuaze. ‘Vneearlestot these traditions 
purport to be compied by Eolus, chief 
of the Gaal, between the vears 13u8and 
1335, beture Clnst, about fifty years la- 
ter than Moses; and they vive the tradi- 
tionary history of the Scythians from the 
earliest point of time to his own -days. 
‘ko these succeed the annals of Eri, com- 
mencing with the invasion of Ireland by 
the Scythian colonies of Spain, 1006 
years B. C. and bringing down the history 
of the settlement to within seven years 
of the Christian era. ‘hese documents 
open a wide and perfectly novel tield for 
tue investigation of the earlier history ofthe 
Easiern tribes, and the autbor has avail- 
ed Limself of it in a manner worthy of 
its importance by a most acute and cla- 
burae demonstration, prefixed to his 
translation, of the oryinal seat, nations 
and tribes of the Scythian race. From 
the boldness with which, as Editor, he 
attucks many received opinions in chro- 
uvlogy and history, sacred and protane, 
Mr. O'Connor must expect a very close 
examination of b's argumenis andevidence, 
especially from those whose interest it is 
to prove him to bein the wrong. Of the 
antiquity and genuineness of the manu- 
scripts, however, no doubts can possibly 
exist; and the translator, while he ad- 
mits that they are not of so old a date 
as the events recorded, asserts with cou- 
fidence, that they must be faithful tran- 
scripts from the most ancient records, 
their style, language, and contents, equal- 
ly preciuding the possilauty of their be- 
ing forged. 

Mr. WASHINGTON IrvING, the author 
of the Sketch Book, has just published 
a new work, in two voluwes, entitled, 
Bracebridge Hall, or the Humourists. 
High as Mr. Irving’s character, as 
an elegant and pleasing writer, has 
stood in public estimation, since the re- 
publication of his Sketch Book on this 
side of the Atlantic, we still think that 
his literary reputation will be encreased 
by the present work. Bracebridge Hail 
is intended to give a picture of old 
English feelings and manners, and we 
think Mr. Irving has been very success- 
ful in this attempt. Noone better de- 
scribes the old popular customs of En- 
gland, the May-day sports and the Christ- 
mas revelries. Thecharacters which are 
introduced are cleverly drawn, and display 
excellent feeling and very considerable 
humour. The Squire himself, and Christie, 
his Huntsman, are admirable portraits. 
But perhaps the most valuable portions 
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of these volumes to the English reader, 
are those in which the author introduces 
afew sketches of American character, 
such as that of the Dutch Hunter sur- 
rounded by his Indian attendants. The 
story of Annette Delarbre is beautifully 
written. The few observations at the 
end of the second volume, onthe national 
animosities of the two couiatmes, are 
worthy of the best attention, both of 
Englishmen and Americans. 

Another volume of BURCKHARDT’S 
Travels is now published, and we un- 
derstand there are materials still remain- 
ing sufficient for two volumes more. — It 
contains his Zrarels in Syria and the 
Holy Land, in which, especially in the 
latter, he seems to have made many dis- 
coveries, and settled many disputed 
questions respecting these countries. 
This volume contains five different tours, 
principally performed between 1810 and 
1812. The last, which was «directed to the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, took place so 
late as 1816, but is subjoined to this 
book, as being closcly connected with 
the subjects of the former part. This 
zealous, but unfortunate traveller derived 
very great and important advantages in 
the prosecution of his objects, from the 
adoption of thelanguaye and dress of the 
eastern nations. A lithographed sketch 
of him in this costume, by Mr. Salt, the 
British consul at Cairo, ornaments this 
work. The cditor has shown great ta- 
lent in his remarks, and in the manner 
in which his portion of the work is per- 
formed. It is published by the Society 
for promoting the Discovery of the In- 
terior Part of Africa,by whom this enter- 
prising traveller was emploved; and, not 
being a continuation of the former vo- 
lume, may be purchased asa distinct work. 
It is accompanied also by two maps, and 
a few plans of ancient remains. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, drmenta, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
years 1817, 18, 19, and 20, by Sur Ro- 
BERT KER Porter, isa work which, from 
itsintrinsic merit, must be very generally 
read and as generally admired. It is 
quite impossible for us, in our short 
space, to attempt in the slightest man- 
ner to follow the author in lus original 
and most interesting tour, or even to 
give a fuller description than is convey- 
ed by his title of the regions into which 
he travelled. His extraordinary skill in 
the use of the pencil, and his extensive 
acquaintance with the study to which 
his rescarches have been principally di- 
rected, combined with his correct know- 
ledge of ancient authors, qualified him 
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in the highest degree for the task he has 
undertaken, nor have the expectations 
raised by these qualifications been in the 
Icast disappointed. Much as we were 
gratified by the former volume, we are 
of opinion that the present, published 
under the author's own eye, far exceeds 
it in point of interest. The engravings 
of modern national dresses, as well as 
the numerous illustrations of ancient 
remains, contribute to render this work 
as complete an account of that part of 
the world as can be desired. 

Perhaps there is no better way of be- 
coming acquainted at once with the 
manners and genius of any people, than 
by a perusal of their national tules. 
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Under this impression, we would re- 
commend Chinese Novels translated from 
the orizinals, to which are added, Pro- 
verbs and Moral Maxims, collected from 
their classical and other sources, by JOHN 
Francis Davis, F. R. S. The three sto- 
ries, composing the principal part of this 
volume, do not possess much intrinsic 
interest; but, if read with the view 
above alluded to, will be found very 
illustrative of the attainments of a na- 
tion with which we are commercially so 
much connected, and of which we are 
yet in many respects so ignorant. The 
proverbs are not very new, nor very 
valuable, except in the light in which 
we recommend this work. 
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The days omitted were not distinguished by any business of public importance. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7. 

Lord Dacre presented a petition com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, in refusing to licence 
certain curates till they had answered a 
number of questions rezarding doc- 
trines, which questions were formerly 
eighty-seven, but to which the bishop 
had added thirty-six upon one topic.— 
Some of these questions were of a diffi- 
cult nature, and his lordship maintained 
that the bishop had beer harsh and ar- 
bitrary, and had exceeded his powers, 
which were simply to confine his exa- 
mination to the thirty-nine articles. He 
moved that the petition do lie on the 
table. ‘The Bishop of Peterborough 
contended, that it was the duty of the 
bishop to adopt his own mode of exa- 
mination, and that to interfere on sucha 
subject would be highly improper, and 
without prece:lent ; and that, moreover, 
he had not added, but had only suhstitut- 
ed thirty-six questions.—Lord Holland 
doubted the legality of the bishop’s con- 
duct, and was convinced that it was ar- 
bitrary and impolitic.—Lord Calthorpe 
thought the House ought to express its 
reprobation of the prelate’s proceedings 
as pernicions and fatal—and Lord Har- 
rowby concurred in this opinion.—On 
Lord Dacre’s moving to refer the petition 
to a committee, the Lord Chancellor op- 
posed the motion, and which was nega- 
tived by a division of 58 to 19. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 
The Lord Chancellor bronght in a bill 
to authorise, in cases of bankruptcy un- 


der joint commissions, the superseding of 
the commission against any single partner 
of a bankrupt firm who might pay his 
quota. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne called the 
attention of the House to the melancho- 
lv state of Ireland. He contended that 
Ireland possessed great natural advanta- 
ges, and that all her sufferings arose from 
the system ofgovernment. The population 
in 1695 was only 1,03-4,000, and in 1821 
it was 6,846,000, of which twelve-four- 
teenths were Catholics, one-fourteenth 
were of the established church, and the 
remaining fourteenth were Presbvterians. 
He proceeded to expose the evils of the 
tithe system—the system of taxation, and 
the varions evils under which that iil-fat- 
ed country suffered, and moved an in- 
quirv into the state of Ireland.—Lord 
Liverpool opposed the motion, on the 
grounds of its implying censure on the 
government—he acknowledged that great 
evils existed as to the tithe system, but as- 
sured the House of the wish of the Irish 
government to ameliorate the condition 
of that country.—Lord Holland support- 
ed the motion in a most eloquent speech, 
and the Lord Chancellor contended for 
the inviolability of the tithe system.—On 
a division, the members were, for the 
motiva, 108; against it, 60—:majority, 
48. 

TUESDAY, JUNF 18. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Marriage Act.—Lord Ellenborough 
dwelt upon the evils existing under the 
present Marriage Act; expressed himself 
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desirous of preventing the marriages of 
minors, but averse to invalidate them af- 
ter they had been consummated.—Lord 
Stowell conceived marriages to be entirely 
of acivil jurisdiction, and contended, that 
the new measure was a different law, as 
it affected the rich and the poor, and that 
it would give advantages to vicious over 
virtuous women. He conjured the House 
not to pass a measure, which, he was 
convinced, would place the country in a 
miserable state-—The Lord Chancellor, 
alinding to the clause of the Bill, which 
gave parents and guardians the power of 
aonulling the marriages of minors, de- 
clared, that no man, whose heart was in 
the right place, could support so iniquit- 
ous a provision. He also as highly dis- 
approved of many other clauses of the 
bill. It was afterwards agreed to consi- 
der the bill, clause by clause, and the 
first clause was carried without a division. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19. 


The Marriage Act was opposed by the | 


Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
when several amendments were added to 
the bill. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 
Various clauses of the Marriage Act, 
were passed, with amendments, moved 
by Lord Redesdale. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2]. 

The Duke of Portland moved the se- 
cond reading of the bill for the relief of 
the Catholic Peers, and observed, that 
the Catholic Peers having sat in that 
House in the turbulent period, from the 
5th of Elizabeth to the 13th of Charles 
II. it was impossible to suppose that any 
danger could arise from their sitting in 
the House during this more enlightened 
age.—Lord Colchester said, that the ar- 
my and navy had now beenopened to the 
Catholics, with benefit to the state; and 
he earnestly hoped, that the civil honours 
and employments of the constitution 
should be diffused as freely amongst the 
Catholic as they were amongst the Pro- 
testant Dissenters; but as the present 
bill, he thought, would tend to revive 
political animosities, he moved, that the 
bill be read this day three months.—Lord 
Erskine supported the bill, and the Lord 
Chancellor opposed it.—Lord Grey ar- 
gued in its favour, on the fact and expe- 
rience of Catholic Peers having been 
members of the House from Henry VIIT. 
to the 13th of Charles II. and on thie 
grounds, that the motives of the Legisla- 
ture in excluding them from the House 
at that period, no longer existed.— Lord 
Liverpool opposed the bill, and argued 
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on the inconsistency of granting such a 
benefit to Catholic Peers, without extend- 
ing it to Catholic Commoners.—Lords 
Holland and Grenville supported the bill, 
aud Lord Redesdale opposed it. For the 
bill, 129; against it, 179; majority a- 
guinst the bill, 42. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The House having adjourned from Fri- 
day, May 24, to ‘T'nursday, May 30, met 
on Thursday, the 30th, when Mr. Stuart 
Wortley presented a petition from the 
clothiers of Yorkshire, praying for the 
repeal of the duty on foreign wool.—Or- 
dered to lie onthe table-—Mr. Abercrom- 
by presented a petition, praying that the 
bill for altcring the law forempannelling 
Scotch juries should pass into a law. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31. 

A petition was presented against alter- 
ing the laws as to the number of partners 
in country banks, when Mr. Grenfell 
exposed, that the Bank of England had 
within the last twenty-five years derived 
A profit of more than twenty-five millions, 
exclusive of a dividend of 7 per cent.— 
Mr. Ricardo observed, that it was natu- 
ral for the Bank to make as large a pro- 
fit as possible, but the error lay in the 
government’s making such improvident 
bargains with the company.—Mr. Monck 
observed, that the transactions between 
the government and the bank were simi- 
lar to those between spendthritts and 
usurers ;—the extravagance of govern- 
ment compelling ministers to submit to 
the terms which the bank imposed.— Mr. 
Wynnstated, thatthe India Company con- 
sented to the private trade to India being 
carried on in vessels of less than three 
hundred and fifty tons, but that the Com- 
pany objected to the opening of the Chi- 
na trade to private traders.—Petitions 
were presented, praying a protection to 
West India planters, by continuing the 
duties on the importation of East India 
eugars—and other petitions, praying that 
ad valorem duties might be levied on su- 
gar without any distinction as to their 
coming from the East or West Indies.— 
Mr. Scariett’s Poor Removal Bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 88 to 66. 


MONDAY, JUNE 3. 

Mr. Coke presented a petition from an 
hundred of Norfolk, praying for a reform 
in parliament, which would discontinue 
the present practice of overtaxing the 
conntry for the purpose of influencing 
the members of the House. The petition 
was rejected, on account of its strength of 
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language.—The Report upon the Half- 
pay Annuity Scheme was voted, with an 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Grenfell, 
that the commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund should buy the annuities from the 
annuity trustees.—On a conversation be- 
ing introduced upon the New Corn Bill, 
a clause was introduced for allowing the 
foreign corn now warehoused in this coun- 
try to be ground and bonded for export- 
ation. Proposals for raising the import- 
ation price to 75s. and for lowering it to 
65s. were successively rejected, 
TUFSDAY, JUNE 4. 

Sir Thos. Lethbridge said, although he 
had always supported government, yet 
their present meas-ires were so destructive 
of the public safety, that thev compelled 
him to be anxious for a reform, which 
he now saw was the only measure from 
which the nation at large, and the agri- 
culturists in particular, could expect re- 
lief.—Sir James Mackintosh moved the 
melioration of the criminal laws, the er- 
rors and severity of which were complain- 
ed of by persons of every rank, profession, 
and religious persuasion in the country. 
—Formerly, stealing to the value of 40s. 
an’! forgery and cattle stealing, were not 
capital offences; and our ancestors ne- 
ver contemplated, that death would be in- 
flicted for cutting down a tree.—The 
average of capital convictions from 1805 
to 1809 was 381], and in the last five years 
it was 1260, or increased in the propor- 
tion of seven to two. This astonishing 
increase of crime shewed the inefficacy of 
our laws, which were so severe that per- 
sos refused to indict criminals, and ju- 
rors refused to find them guilty. The 
improvement he contended for, had been 
adopted all over Europe as well as in 
America, and was consonant with the 
code of Napoleon, acode which reflected 
more honour on that personage than all 
his victories. Hard labour formed four- 
fifths of the punishments of that code; it 
decreed death for only six crimes, our 
laws decreed it for two hundred and twen- 
ty-nine; aud yet our crimes exceeded 
those committed in France as ten to one. 
—The motion was opposed by the Attor- 
ney-gencral, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Wynn, 
and supported by Mr. Buxton.—For the 
motion, 117,—against it, 101. Majority16. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5. 

Sir Francis Burdett exposed the crimes 
committed in Uchester Jail; when Mr. 
Peel observed, that he had directed a 
prosecution against the late jailor.—Mr. 
Peel proposed the continuance of the A- 
lien Act for two years; arguing the leni- 
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ency with which government had hitherto 
exercised the powers entrusted to them 
by that act. The motion was strongly op- 
posed by Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. 
Scarlett, Mr. Denman, Sir Robert Wil- 
son, and Sir John Newport; and sup- 
ported by Lord Londonderry. For the 
motioa 189, against it 93—majority 97. 
FRIDAY, JUNC 7. 

Mr. Wynn’s Yorkshire Poll Bill, and 
Mr Peel's Irish Police Bill, were read 
a second tine. Mr. Martin’s Bill for 
preventing cruelty to animals, was read 
a third time, and passed. 

MONDAY, JUNE 10. 

Sir Robert Wilson stated a case of great 
cruelty committed by the Britisu Gover- 
nor of the Jonian Islands, ona family of 
fifteen persons—Mr. Wilmot declared 
that the case should be enquired into, 
and communicated to Sir Robert Wilson. 
—Mr. Canning’s Clause for allowing the 
gtinding and exporting of Foreign Corn, 
was thrown out of the Curn Bill by a 
very large majority; when Mr. Hume 
observed, that ouly a few nights before, a 
large majority voted for that clause, and 
which changing of sides at the nud of the 
ministry, fully proved the subserviency 
of the house.—The Marriage Service Act 
was withdrawn. 


TUESDAY, JUNE ll. 

On petitions being presented from the 
Fisheries, complaining of the Salt Duties, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announc- 
ed, that it was his intention to repeal 
the duties on Scotch salt ; and that the 
duty on exportation of salt to Jreland 
would be reduced to two shillings on 
white salt, and one shilling and sixpence 
on rock salt—Irish Currency.—Mr. Wes- 
tern brought forward his motion for re- 
pealing Mr. Peel’s Bill, compelling the 
Bank to resume Cash Payments. He 
calculated that this Bill had increased the 
value of the currency at least ten or fifteen 
percent. and that the nation was therefore 
paying the fund-holders and public ser- 
vants, proportionally, more than they 
ought to be paid. Mr. Huskisson repli- 
ed, that the rent of land, according to the 
Agricultural Report of 1814, had more 
than doubled ; and that the Jand-holder 
was even now more favourably affected 
by the alteration of the currency than the 
fund-holder; and had been drawing still 
greater advantages during the Rank Re- 
striction Acts. Mr. Western’s motion was 
adjourned till Wednesday, when it was 
supported by Mr. G. Bennet, Alderman 
Heygate, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Brong- 
ham, and Mr. Attwood; and replied to by 
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Lord Londonderry, and by Mr. Peel; 
when on a division, the numbers were— 
for Mr. Western's motion 30, against it 
19.4—majoritv 164. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 

Mr. Goulburn brought forward a Bill 
to enable the Irish Fstablished Clergy 
to lease out their tithes with the proprie- 
tor of the soil, for terms of twenty-one 
years ; thereby preventing the clergy from 
ciation with their parishioners. A long 
conversation then ensucd on the evils of 
the tithe system of Ireland, and on the 
ecessitv of a greater reform than that 
proposed by Mr. Goulburn’s Bill. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 14. 

A petition was presented from the coun- 
ty of Kent, praying for parliamentary 
Reforin, and for reducing the National 
Debt. After a long conversation, in 
which many members reprobated this last 
prayer of the petition, and declared it not 
to be the general sense of the county, the 
petition was ordered to be printed. 

MONDAY, JUNE 17. 

Mr. Gonlurn stated, that a Committee 
Was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to enquire into the cistresses of 
the several districts; and that funds were 
placed in their hands, to be applied ac- 
cording to their discretion ; and that 
£50,000. were devoted to the same ser- 
vice, the Grand Juries having the power 
of spending it in useful labour, according 
to the want of employment amongst the 
poor of the ditferent districts. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 18. 

No House. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 

Mr. Lennard presented a petition, sign- 
ed by 4000 persons, complaining of the 
most zross and scandalous practices in 
the Court of Conscience, for the coun- 
ty of Middlesex. Ordered to lie on the 
table—Mir. Hume stated, that in conse- 
queace of Mr. Daly withdrawing his mo- 
tion, relative to Irish tithes, he should 
bring the measure before the House. He 
traced the insurrections of the Irish to 
the tithe system, and argued upon the im- 
Inense sums withdrawn from the poor by 
the clergy, who never saw their parishes, 
but lived entirely away from Ireland. 
Out of 1,270 bencfices, only 770 clergy- 
men were resident on their benefices. 
The late Bishop of Derry was absent 
twenty years from Ireland. The Irish 
Episcopacy pus two-elevenths of 
the whole property of Ireland, and pos- 
tescd more than all the Bishops of the 
Continent put together. Spain and Por- 
tugal, the most bigotted of countries, had 
Gminished their tithes; France had abo- 
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lished her’s ; and the greater part of Italy 
gave only 1-20th instead of a tenth to the 
clergy ; and in Sweden and Denmark the 
provision was only 1-30th. Hemov- 
ed for an inquiry into the value of the 
Church property of Ireland.—Sir John 
Newport moved an amendment, pledging 
the House to: a suppression of the tithe 
system.—Mr. Peel moved the previous 
question. For the amendment, 65; for 
the previous question, 72; mujority, 7.. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 2], 

Mr. Wallace moved, that the Ware- 
housing Bill be read this day three months. 
He stated his intention of bringing it for- 
ward next Session. One hundred thou- 
sand pounds were voted for employing 
the poor in Ireland. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
Conduct of the Lord .ddvocate. 

Mr. Abercrombie moved for a com- 
mittce to iuquire into the conduct of the 
Lord Advocate, and other law officers of 
the Crown, in Scotland, with respect to 
the public press, and more especially as 
regarded the trial of Mr. W. Borthwick. 
In the course of a speech, not often equal- 
led in lencth, Mr. Abercrombie detailed 
a scrics of charges against the Lord Ad- 
vocate and his deputies; the principal of 
which have, however, been for some time 
before the public. The accusation pro- 
perly talls into a two-fold division ; first, 
the Lord Advocate’s connexion with the 
press; (the libellous part of it as was as- 
serted;) and, sccondly, certain oppressions 
alleced to have been committed upon 
Borthwick, in order, as it was broadly 
Stated by Mr. Abercrombie, to raise a 
prejudice against Mr. Stuart upon his 
trial for the death of Sir Alexander Bos- 
well. In proof of the first part of his 
charge Mr. Abercrombie referred to the 
well-known case of the bond, given by 
the Lord Advocate and others, for the es-. 
tablishment and support of the Beacon 
newspaper—a journal, which he describ- 
ed as in the highest degree calumnious 
and malignant ; and acommendatory let- 
ter, signed by the Lord Advocate, (and 
by several other persons) in favour of 
the Clydesdale Journal, to which Mr. 
Abercrombie gave a no better character. 
The Jearned gentleman also referred to 
some late transactions connected with the 
Edinburgh Correspondent ; and concluded 
by moving forasclect committee toinquire 
into the conduct of the Lord Advocate 
and the other law officers of the Crown, 
in Scotland, with relation to the public 
press, &c. . 

The Lord Advocate, with some spirit, 
defended his right, as a private individual, 
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to contribute to the establishment of a 
paper, which, lke the Beacor, ut its first 
foundation, professed legitimate and ho- 
nourable principles; and claimed appro- 
bation for having abandoned that paper 
when he found its conduct swerve from 
its professions. With respect to the 
Clydesdale Journal, he at first doubted 
that he uad ever signed the letter re- 
coumending it; but upou his siguature 
heiag showa to lit he admitted it, and 
explained that he was induced to affix 
his name to the letter by the list of re- 
spectable names which preceded it, with- 
out any knowledge of the merits, or 
demeris, of the paper. Of the transac- 
tions with the Edinburgh Correspondent 
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State of Europe.—The mind that de- 
lights to roam in the wide field of politi- 
cal speculation, must necessarily view the 
present situation of aifirs, both in Eu- 
rope and in America, with considerable 
interest. Such a mind cannot be deluded 
by the vain semblance of calm and quic- 
tude which seems to prevail in one por- 
tiun of the globe, but will rather compare 
them to the awful stillness in the air, 
Which is frequently the furerunner of an 
approaching storm, However smiling 
outward appearances niay seem,the prac- 
tised eye, or the deep reflecting mind, 
can pierce through the deceitful vision, 
and perceive the genius of discord and 
of anarchy, silently, but actively, employ- 
ed in undermining the peace and the hap- 
piness of society. That this opinion is 
not the mere phantasm of a timid mind, 
“nor the idle visions of a weak alar- 
mist, is proved abundantly by the spirit 
of insurrection which evidently exists, 
not only in Ireland but in France, 
and in other parts of Europe, where it 
is, however, more confined by the stroug 
hand of power. For it must be obvious, 
that in times of difficulties and of trou- 
ble the peace and tranquility of a State 
can be better preserved and more effec- 
tually secured under an absolute than 
under a limited or mixed form of go- 
vernment ; because the former, by for- 
bidding at once every discussion on its 
acts and operations, prevents the fatal ef- 
fects which seditious writings, or incendia- 
ry speeches, generally produce upon the 
mind of the uureflecting multitude. It 
does not, however, in the least follow 
from this, that the existence of sucha 
government is proof against the opera- 
tions of those who may undertake its 
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he denied all know!cdye. Borthwick’s case 
the Jearned lord treated ag a surprise—n0 
aliusion having been made to it in Mr. 
Abercroinbie's notice: he, however, jus- 
titied the course that had been pursued 
with respect to that person, upon the 
grounds and maxims of the Scots crimi- 
nal law; and relied upon the character 
of the persons who conducted the prose- 
cution for their defence. 

Mr. Peel defended the intention of the 
Lord Advocate; but admitted that his 
connexion with the press had been impru- 
dent. 

The house then divided, when the num- 
bers were— For the motion, 95.—Ayaist 
it, 120.—Majority, 25.— Adjourned. 
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destruction; but the progress of these 
operations must be less rapid in their 
march, and better concealed in their 
organization. Hence the decisive ex- 
plosion is generally more sudden, more 
unexpected, aud consequently more fatal 
and terrific. It is, indeed, easy to coun- 
teract the open attacks of an avowcd ene- 
my; but how guard against the secret 
machinations of a foe that conceals his 
deadly purpose beneath the mask of friend- 
ship and of devotedness ? 
Notwithstanding the innumerable dif- 
ficulties against which the government of 
this country had to contend, it has, 
however, succeeded in quenching the ris- 
ing flames of sedition, and in stifling 
the voice of anarchy, conveyed to the 
public ear through the cautious medium 
of Radical Reform. The just severity with 
which the law has visited the open pro- 
pagators of these pernicious doctrines has 
much abated the zeal of the secret abet- 
tors of rebellion, and by asteady perseve- 
rance in a line of conduct at once so firm, 
so equitable, and so praiseworthy, the 
peace of the country may remain undis- 
turbed, and the fabric of socialorder will 
stand firm and unsbaken.—In Ireland 
the casv is, unfortunately, widely different: 
The principles of discord and of disatfec- 
tion originate, in that country, in several 
local causes. They must be attributed 
as much to the real sufferings of the na- 
tion (a most dreadful and heart-rending 
picture of which was laid some time since 
before the House of Commons by an ho- 
nourable Buaronet,) as to the peculiar 
character of the people, and to the active 
interference of disloyal and discontented 
men. What measures the wisdom of 
Parliament may devise to alleviate the 
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sufferings of the Irish people, it is diff- 
cult to foresee, more especially with the 
present financial embarrassinents of the 
country; but itis most devoutly to be 
hoped, that some effectual remedy will 
be discovered and applied.—This consi- 
deration is no less deserving the scrivus 
attention of the Lezisinture, thau the 
distressing situation to which the Agni- 
cnltarists are unfortunately reduced; for 
beth are engines which the evil-disposed 
will not fail to set at work for the pur- 
pose of disturbing public tranquillity. 
The same spirit of disatfection, and a 
similar disposition to effect a change, 
may be traced in every continental State, 
and in all of them is the march of the 
government more or less embarrassed 
by this avowed or concealed inclination. 
It was their conviction that sucha secret 
disposition did exist, that induced many 
of the sovereicnsof Europe to guarantee 
their respective existence, and gave birth 
to the Holy Alhance. This spirit of 
innovation, after breaking forth in Spain 
with irres'stible violence, was sinothered, 
but not extinguished. in Naples, and has 
now reared its territic head in) Portugal 
andin Turkey. Nor are its operations 
confined to these distant parts of our 
Continent; they have assumed a form 
somewhat serious in aneighvouring coun- 
trv, thus proving that the revolutionary 
volcano which broke out there with snch 
destructive force within the space of thirty 
years, is far from being wholly extin- 
guished. The events, so much of them, 
however, as we are allowed to discover, 
that have recently happened in France, 
mus* occasion no trifling degree of alarm 
in the minds of every kind of legitinate 
monarchy, for its future tranquillity. 
The pohtical horizon of that country 
scems indeed overcast with many a threat- 
ening cloud, and it ishighly probable that 
the demise of Louis XVIII. would bring 
the fate of his dyuasty toa crisis. Al- 
tbourh the partial disturbances that have 
broken out in various paris have not as- 
samed a serions aspect, they sall prove 
that the abettors of rebellion are active- 
Iv emploveds and they are, no doubt in- 
tended to try the temper and disposition 
of the people, and more especially of the 
soldiery. If sipparted by a loval army, 
and faithfully a:sisted by an active Po- 
lice, the cause oflecitimacy musteventusl- 
Iv prevail; but shoald these two iain 
props fail, the whole fabric must fall to 
the ground. There are undoubteiiy in 
France, as in everv other country, a set 
of men who sincerely wish to enjoy the 
Sweets of peace, under the protection of 
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the existing Government; and this por- 
tion of the people is probably the most 
numerous; but it consists, unfortunately, 
of those who are tlic least likcly to act 
with energy and decision. In all coun- 
trics, aud imore especially in France, we 
usually find the well-disposed shrink 
from a contest with the daring and the 
turbulent, and thus secure the success 
of these enemies of order, and often prove 
the instruments, or at least the indirect 
causes, of their own destruction. The 
events of the early part of the French 
Revolution, while they prove the truth 
of this fact, should also serve asa beacon 
to warn the loval of the shocks they 
ought to avoid; but, unfortunately, we 
seldum tind the existing generation profit 
by the errors of its predecessors. 

The poliucal s:orins that have agitated 
this country, during a long series of 
years, Cannot immediately subside 5 nor 
can the ideas of hberty nor of military 
pre-eminence, be casily eradicated from 
the minds of an unretlecting multitude 
as of a nation naturally warlike. If the 
Chicf who once led the French soldiers 
to rapid conquest be now at rest in the 
tomb, the military mania he introduced 
and encouraged still exists—smothered, 
but not extinguished. So much indecd has 
the present gencration of Frenclimen been 
accustomed to war, that a life spent out 
of a camp Js considered as an unnatural 
state of existence. It is not, howcver, 
these feelings, nor yet the desire of once 
more filling Europe with the terror of 
the French arms, that operates upon the 
public mind at present, but rather the 
anxious desire of effacing the foul stain 
which the capture of Paris by the Allied 
Powers has imprinted upon the character 
of the French armics, and of the whole 
nation :—galling indeed to a high-minded 
nation, must be the reflection, that ahost 
of foreigners invaded its territory, took 
possession of its capital, and stripped it 
of those spoils which Lore witness of the 
success that had hitherto atiended the 
arms of the great nation. That such 
feeltnys inust, and do, exist, 18 no less 
certain than it is evident that they must 
tend, more or less, to endanger the in- 
ternal tranquillity of France: to these 
causes must beadded the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the present Govern- 
ment has been established. 

Though restored to the throne which 


Ais: forefethers had ocenpied during a 


Jong serves of agcs, Louis XVII. owes 
his crown to the successcs of the enemics 
of France, and not to the returning nf- 
fections of his people. Like Henry IV. 
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he has indeed conquered his crown; but 
it is with the assistance of foreigners, and 
not through the loyal and devoted exer- 
tions of any portion of his subjects. His 
family, as well as himself, ure nearly 
strangers to the present generation of 
Frenchmen. As a nation, they must re- 
member, with sentiments of atfection and 
of pride, the names of Lonis IX., Henry 
IV., and Louis XIV.; but the connec- 
tion between these good and great sove- 
reigns with the Bourbons of the present 
day has been so much broken by the Re- 
volution, and the events which accom- 
panied it, that the members of the 
reigning family are considered more un- 
der the light of intruders than as the le- 
gitimate possessors of the throne of 
their ancestors. Hence the situation in 
which they stand in respect to the nation 
is particularly awkward, and lays them 
more open to the attacks of the men 
who would seck to better their fortunes 
by a revolution of any sort, and of those 
whose attachment to their former leader 
renders them anxious for a change of dy~ 
nasty. In this respect the death of Bou- 
naparte is perhaps an event truly unfor- 
tunate for the Bourbons, and the son 
may prove a more formidable rival to 
them than the father. The latter was 
indeed outlawed by all nations, but un- 
fortunately for the Bourbons, the former 
is connected with one of the most power- 
ful of the reiguing families in Enrope, 
the ancient rival of the Bourbons. 

If the events which have taken place 
both in Spain and in Portugal will*have 
no great influence upon the affairs of 
Europe, a storm is brooding inthe East, 
which threatens effectually to disturb its 
tranquillity. ‘The Ottoman Power, once 
so formidable to Christendom, has been 
for some years on the decline, and seems 
now on the verge of total destruction. 
It is much to be feared, however, that 
the changes which such an event must 
produce will prove an anple of discord 
among the sovereigns of Lurope; and it 
is difficult to discover what plan will be 
adopted to preserve that balance of 
power, without which no permanent peace 
can be secured. Ere long the question of 
‘peace and of war must be decided. The 
immense forces assembled by Russia can- 
not be kept inactive during any great 
length of time: and the negociations that 
have been carried on with singular acti- 
vity must now be just drawing to a close. 
A few weeks, or days, will shew, there- 
fore, whether the Turkish empire has 
been doomed to inevitable destruction; 
and probably give us an insight into the 
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arrangements which such an event ren- 
ders absolutely necessary.—San. 

Speech of the King of France,on open- 
ine the Session of the Chambers, on June 
4.—* GENTLEMEN,—Tne necessity which 
has long been telt of freeing the adminis- 
tration of the tinances trom those provi- 
sional measures to which it has been ne- 
cessary hitherto to recur, has determined 
me, this year, to anticipate the period of 
your convocation. In exacting fram you 
this new sacrifice, I rely upon the zeal 
and devotion of which you have given 
me so many proofs. 

‘* Providence has preserved the infant 
which it has given to us, and it is pleas- 
ing for me to hope that le is destined 
to repair the losses and the misfortunes 
which have befallen my family and peo- 

le. 
, I have the satisfaction to announce to 
you, that my relations with foreign pow- 
ers continue to be of the most amicable 
nature. A perfect unanimity has direct- 
ed the efforts, daily concerted between 
my allies and myself, to put an end to 
the calamities which oppress the East, 
and which afflict humanity. I cherish 
the hope of secing tranquillity restored 
in those countries, without the occurrence 
of a new war to aggravate their miseries. 

“<The naval force which I maintain in 
the Levant has fulfilled its destination, 
in protecting my subjects, and in afford- 
ing aid to the unfortunate, whose grati- 
tude has been the reward of our solici- 
tude. 

‘‘T have continued the precautions 
which have kept from our frontiers the 
contagion which has ravaged a part of 
Spain ; the present season does not per- 
mit us to neglect them, and [ shall there- 
fore maintain them as long as the safety 
of the country may require it. Malevo-~ 
lence alone can discover in these mea- 
sures a pretext for misrepresenting my 
intentions. 

‘* Mad attempts have disturbed in 
some parts of the kingdom public tran- 
quillity ; but they have only given occa- 
sion for a more signal display of the zeal 
of the magistrates and the fidelity of the 
troops. If a small number of indivi- 
duals, who are the enemies of order, view 
with despair our institutions consolidated 
and rendering a new support to my 
throne, my people abhor their criminal 
designs. I shall not suffer violence to 
deprive them of the blessings which they 
enjoy. 

‘* Calamities, too true, though exag- 
gerated by fear, have recently desolated 
departments contiguous to the capital. 
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The aid of public and private benevolence 
has, however, mitigated them. The acti- 
vity of the inhabitants prepared the way 
for terminating these disasters ; authority 
seconded their zeal: justice will punish 
the guilty. 

‘© The exact state of the debt of arrears 
is at length ascertained, and will be 
submitted to you. This debt, whose origin 
is in times happily far removed from us, 
and whose liquidation has ascertained to 
us its full extent, will retard, forthe pre- 
sent year, in spite of my deepest regret, 
a part of those ameliorations of which 
the various branches of the public reve- 
nue will be susceptible. 

‘© The advantages which we have 
already obtained should encourage us to 
noite our etiorts to maintain and to in- 
crease them. I rely upon your aid to 
secure, in our beautiful country, that 
prosperity which Providence designs for 
us : this is the wish of my heart, the in- 
cessant object of my thoughts; it is the 
consoling idea which alleviates the re- 
collection of my pains, and which gilds 
my anticipations of the future.” 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 

Spain has for a long period, been 
in a situation the most critical; 
and the great contending parties 
have been, as yet, too equally ba- 
lanced to hold out the prospect of 
entire tranquillity. Whether the 
late events will have given the Con- 
stitutional party such a preponder- 
ance, as to deter the Royalist from 
further attempts at returning to the 
old regime, remains to be seen. 
But the following extracts from 
Spanish papers as late as the 7th 
July, naturally render us anxious 
to learn further particulars of an 
affair, which seems to have ap- 
proached nearly to a revolution; 
and whose consequences must ul- 
timately prove most important. 

Madrid, July 3r7d.—The event of the 
last few days have served to contirm what 
we have so often told our readers: as of- 
ten as liberty is endangered, as often as 
the constitution is threatened, public 
opinion gains new strength, and we ‘re- 
mark greater prodigies of enthusiasm 
gi evades 

esterday nothing occurred worthy of 

iaaeation: except a trifling affair be- 
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tween an officer of the guards, and s 
troop that was marching under his come 
mand. But towards the dusk of the 
evening therc were observed in some 
battalions of the guard certain seditious 
symptoms, and enough of disorder and 
want of discipline. The Corps of Otficers 
were together, each in_ his respective 
quarter not being sufficient to restrain the 
troops, either because all were not equal- 
ly desirous of tranquillity, or because 
insubordination and disobedience appear- 
ed to have reached their height. The 
Constitutional Assembly of this heroic 
city were met, and they still expected 
the resohition of hig Majesty regarding 
an energetic representation that had been 
presented to him the preceding night; 
uor for this did they omit any measures, 
nor spare any fatigues to secure the pub- 
lic peace, and diminish the natural agita- 
tion of men’s minds. 

Three battalions of infantry and a 
squadron of cavalry of the National 
Militia were in arms, and all resolved to 
make extraordinary cfforts in detence of 
their liberty, and their country, if objects 
so precious should be attacked. It was 
past 11 when the precautionary guard of 
Militia situated in Atocha street, intimated 
that the two battalions of the guards re- 
moved into St. Isabel street, were in 
motion. Then the order passed to de- 
fend themselves at all hazards if they were 
attacked ; but to kcep within their quar- 
ters, and remain passive if they observed 
no act of hostility. 

The Seventh of July. The following 
is extracted from the Report of Don P. 
Ballesteros: About day-light in the morn- 
ing he proceeded from the quarter of 
San Gill, with two pieces of artillery, 
and the centre company of the constitu- 
tional guards, and marching rapidly 
through several streets, entered the Place 
of the Constitution; passing in view of 
the advanced posts of the guards who 
entered El] Pardo, and finding them pos- 
sessed of the Puertade Sol, Carretas and 
Montera streets,‘‘ I perceived (says he) 
the necessity of attacking them at all 
hazards, in order to put Madrid in mili- 
tray possession of the national troops.” 

He previously harangued the national 
and local militia, and other soldiery that 
accompanicd him, and few words were 

to inflame the minds ofthese gal- 
lant men, who but ashorttiime before had 
triumphed over those who pretended to 
reduce them to the condition of slaves. 
The fire bursting from all points at once 
was vigorously returned by the enemy; 
but then ‘‘ observing (says he) that these 
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were damped, and that the column in my 
front beran to wave from the effects of 
the artillery which was ably served, I 
ordered them to be immediately charged 
with the sabre, by which part of them 
were routed and pursued towards Preci- 
ados street; and the able co-operation of 
Monente and Javicr Bavona completed 
the victory, and the rebels fled towards 
the Descalzas reales, Arenal street and 
other streets, that lead to the Palace. 
The brave Militia attacked them anew, 
and the guards retreated with great loss, 
being pursned towards Oricnte street 
within pistol shot. 


This action gave me at this moment 
all the advantages I could desire. The 
deluded men who had already proclaimed 
the triumph of Despotisin were appailed 
and) contounded. Their position was 
mest dificult in the principal court of the 
Palace, where the guards beaten into the 
Pucria del Sol) (probably south gate) 
spread io their flicht, fear aud conster- 
nation, and my heroes retawued all the ar- 
dor of victory and a good cause, 1 had 
already ordered Col. Corral to push on 
the artillery aad make the two battalions 
of the national local militia advance, 
when there came to me in great haste a 
berhamentary officer, who informed me 
that he had an order froin the King that 
the fring should cease, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s life was in inmimineut danyer. My 
reply was wiat I owed to the national 
glory and the sacred cause in which | 
fought. 


Notwithstanding this answer, and aware 
of the ercat: responsibility resting upon 
me, | oraered the suspension of hostli- 
ties in all points of my line, to give lus 
Majesty the most splendid proof of Spa- 
nish generosity. 

A sort of capitulat‘on was then con- 
elnded. 

At half past three o'clock in the afier- 
noon, when bled a battahon of the me- 
ritomous niulitia, to witnessthe disarm ng 
of the aguressors, L understood that in 
breach of treaty they had fired upon or 
troops, and fled by the way of Alcorcor. 
A siirnushthentook place, during which 
many of the guards were won over by 
persuasion to the constitutional troops, 
and the rest took to thgnt. A pursuit 
having been sct on foot, inuay were inade 
prisoners. 

Thus ended this wicked atlompt (we 
hope it will be the last! to destroy the 
constitutional liberty of Spain. We see 
no return of the killed and wounded, but 
are inclined to suppose they were com- 
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paratively few. The king who was at 
the bottom of it is secure in the hands of 
the Constitutionalists, and will be made 
we hope to answer for his crimes. We 
shall afterwards he able to give an ac- 
count of the legislative acts that may be 
founded on these atrocious proceedings. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


It will be gratifying, we are per- 
suaded, to many of our readers, to 
peruse the following Provisional 
Statute, for the Government of the 
Independent Empire of Peru. It 
bears the stamp of more mature 
deliberation, than is usually found 
in the first efforts of an enslaved 
people, to establish their liberty on 
a basis, which shall provide for the 
welfare and security of all ranks 
in the State; and while it is highly 
creditable to the Peruvians, so far 
as it marks their past progress, 
it gives a well grounded hope, that 
the future tranquillity and happi- 
ness of the Empire will be success- 
fully prov ided for, under the new 
Constitution, aout to be established. 
The preamble to the Scctions of 
this Statute is well worthy of no- 
tice :—there is an absence of every 
thing, like magnificent declarati- 
ons about the rights of the nation ; 3 
and a line of discrimination 1s 
drawn between the legislature and 
judicial authorities, which augurs 
well, and which, we sincerely trust, 
will not, at any future stage of the 
ae progress, be lust sizht 
of. 


“© On restiniog the sapreme command 
under the tithe of Protector of Peru, my 
intention was to lay down the fundamen- 
tal bases on which those must build who 
might be called to the subline destiny of 
make the people bappy. Lo charged 
inyseif with the whole authority, that L 
Invrht be responsible for its use to the 
whole nations | declared with frankness 
iny designs, that they umeght be judged of 
acoording to their results; and from the 
field of battle, Where, nnited with my 
con xinicons in arms, | sought the glory 
of havi ing destroyed oppressivn, L come to 
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place myselfin the front of a difficult ad- 
ministration, and a vast responsibility. 
At the bottom of my hezrt are inscribed 
the motives of the resolution which | 
adopted on the 4th of August, and the 
statute which I am going now to pro- 
mulgate at once explains and sanctions 
thei. : 


“* I might have exalted the liberality 
of my priuciples in this provisional statute, 
by making magnificent declarations about 
the rivhts of the nation, and by mcreasing 
the list of public functionaries to give the 
pomp of vreater popularity to existing 
forms. Dut, convinced that an exube- 
raat display of praiseworthy maxims is 
not at first the best means of establishing 
them, I have contined myself to the 
practical ideas which may and should be 
realized. 


*€ While there are enemies in the coun- 
try, and till the people can form the first 
ideas of an independent Government of 
themselves, I shall administer the dircc- 
torial power of the State ; the properties 
of which, without being the same as those 
of the legislative and executive authority, 
are analogous to them. But I shall ab- 
stain from interfering with the solemn 
exercise of the judiciary functions, because 
their independence is the only true safe- 
guard of the liberty of the people; and it 
is of no consequence to boast of philan- 
thropic principles, when the same indivi- 
dual who makes and executes the law is 
likewise he who applies it. 

** Before exacting from the people the 
oath of obedience, I proceed to swear 
tefore the whole nation to observe and 
to execute the statute which I give as a 
guarantee of my intentions. 


‘** Those who, with the experience of 
the past, meditate on our present situa- 
tion, and are most in the habit of analyz- 
ing the influence of administrative mea- 
sures, will observe in the simplicity of the 
principles which I have adopted, the 
proof that I do not offer more than | 
think convenient to fulfil; that my object 
is to do good, and not to frustrate it; and 
that knowing, in fine, the extent of my 
responsibility, I have endeavoured to re- 
gulate my duties by the law of circum- 
stances, in order that I may not be ex- 
posed to fail in their performance. 


** With such sentiments, and relying 
on the effectual co-operation of my fel- 
low-citizens, I venture to hope that I 
shal} be able in time to lay down the pow- 
er which I have taken upon myself, with 
the consciousness of having faithfully ex- 
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ercised it. If, after having freed Peru 
from its oppressors, I shall go to seek, 
in private life, my last telicity, { shall con- 
secrate the rest of my days in coutemplat- 
jug the beneticeace of the Great Anthor of 
the uaiverse; aad in reaewing my vows 
for the coatutuance of his propitious in- 
flucace on the lot of future geaerations, 


** SECTION 1. 

** Art. 1. The Catholic Apostolic Ro- 
man relizion is the reliion of the State, 
The Goverament coasiders it one of its 
first duties to maintain and preserve it 
by all means within the reach of human 
prudence. Whoever attacks either pub- 
licly or privately, its dogmas or princi- 
ples, will be punished with a severity pro- 
portioned to the scandal which he shall 
have occasioned. 


** Art. 2. All those who profess the 
Christian religion, and dissent in some 
Principles from the relizion of the state, 
may obtain permission from the Govern- 
ment, on consultation with the Couucil 
ot State, to use the right which Miay suit 
them, while their conduct is contormable 
to public order. 


** Art. 3. No one can become a pub- 
lic fnuctionary, unless he professes the 
religion of the state. 

‘* SECTION II. 

“€ Art. 1. The supreme directing pow- 
er of the free departments of the s:ate of 
Peru resides now in the Protector. His 
powers enanate from the empire of neces- 
sily—from the force of reason—from the 
exigence of the public guod. 


“ Art. 2. The protector of Peru is 
Generalissimo of the forces by land and 
by sea; and it being his princi) ul duty to 
give freedom to all the towns which com- 
pos ¢ an integral part of the territory 
of the state, he shall have the power to 
augment or to diminish the armed force 
as he shall think proper. 


** Art. 3. Te shall have the power of 
imposing contributions, of establishing 
duties, of exacting loans to defray the 
public charyes, on consulting with the 
Council of State. 

** Art. 4. He shall form regulations 
for the better organization of the land 
and naval forces, including the militia of 
the state. : 

** Art. 5. He will regulate internal 
and external trade, conformably to the li- 
beral principles on which the prosperity 
of the country essentially depends. 

*«* Art. 6. He will make the reforms 
which he may judge necessary in all the 
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ts of the public administration, 
abolishing the offices which existed under 
the ancient regime, and creating new 
ones. 

‘© Art. 7. He will establish the provisi- 
onal mint of the state, but he is not to 
alter the weight which the coin of Peru 
has hitherto preserved. 


‘© Art. 8. He shall appoint envoys and 
consuls to foreign Courts, and promote 
the recognition of Peruvian independence, 
forming political or commercial treaties 
in accordance with the interests of the 
country, on consulting with the Council 
of State. . 


‘* Art. 9. He shall have the title of 
Excellency, which shall be given to no 
Other individual or corporation. All 
those who formerly held the title of Ex- 
cellency shall be addressed by that of 
Your illustrious Lordship, 


** SECTION III. 

‘¢ Art. 1. The Ministers of state are 
the immediate Chiefs in their various de- 
partments of the authorities which depend 
upon then. 


‘* Art. 2. All orders shall be despatch- 
ed and all official communications carri- 
ed on in the name of the Protector, both 
witiin und without the territory of the 
state, under his responsibility and signa- 
ture ; the consent of the Protector being 
registered in the office of each Ministry. 


** Art. 3. The orders and regulations 
which the Protector shall issue for the 
reform of the administration shall be sign- 
ed by him, and countersigned by a Mi- 
nister, 

‘* Art. 4. In communications with 
Foreign Governments they shall address 
the competent minister, preserving the 
mr rule with respect to him who sends 

cm. 

‘< Art. 5. All official communications 
shall be made directly to the Ministers, 
observing the classification of the business 
over which they preside. 


** Art. 6. The address of the Ministers 
shal] be that of Your illustrious Usia 
(Lordship,) and their title shall be Zdus- 
trious Senor. 

‘¢ SECTION IV. 

‘¢ Art. 1. There shall be a Council of 
State, composed of 12 individuals, viz. 
the three Ministers of State, the President 
of the High Court of Justice, the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of the United Army, the 
Chief of the Militia of Peru, the Dean of 
the Holy Church, the Murescal del Cam- 
po, the Marquis of Torre ‘Tugli, Counts 
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Vega and Torre Velarde. Vacancies will 
be successively supplied. 

‘© Art. 2. Its functions shall be the 
following : To give its opinion to the Go- 
vernment, in cases of difficult delibera- 
tion; to examine the great plans of re- 
form which may be in the contemplation 
of the Protector; to deliver their obser- 
vations on the same; and to propose 
projects for the advantage of the coun- 


ee Art. 3. The Council of State shall 
hold its sittings in the palace. The Pro- 
tector, when convenient, will attend in 
order to resolve, after consultation and 
deliberation, on difficult points. 

“© Art. 4. The Council of State shall 
name a secretary, who shall draw out its 
decrees and frame its projects. 

*¢ Art. 5. This Counci shall assem- 
ble when necessity and the urgency of 
public business shall demand its atten- 
tions, and shall prolong or shorten its sit- 
tings accordingly. 

‘© Art. 6. The Council of State shall 
be called by the title of Excellency. 

** SECTION V. 

‘¢ Art. 1. The Presidents of depart- 
ments are to be the immediate instru- 
ments in executing the order of the Go- 
vernment to each of them. 

‘© Art. 2. Their especial functions—to 
administer the cconomical government 
of the departments, to increase the mili- 
tia in case of necessity, to promote the 
prosperity of the public treasury, watch- 
ing scrupulously the persons employed 
in this branch, and proposing to the Go- 
vernment the reforms or augmentations 
of which it is susceptible according to the 
local circumstances of the department, 
to take care that justice is impartially 
adininistered, and that all the inferior 
public functionaries do their duty. 

** Art. 3. The presidents are the judges 
of police in the departments, and as such 
are to watch over the observance of pub- 
lic morals, the establishinent of schools, 
and whatever relates to the progress of 
the people. 

‘** Art. 4. By this article, certain enu- 
merated articles, issued in February last, 
respecting the duties of presidents of de- 
partinents, are confirmed. 

** SECTION VI. 

‘* Art. 1. The municipalities shall exist 
in the same form as hitherto, and shall 
be presided over by the President of the 
Department. 

** Art. 2. The elections of the mem- 
bers of the municipality shall from the 
euccceding year forward be popular, ac- 
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cording to a regulation which will be se- 
parately given. 
** SECTION VII. 

** Art. 1. The judicial authority shall 
be exercised by the High Chamber of 
Justice, and the other inferior jnrisdic- 
tions which now subsist, or which may 
hereafter be established. 

** Art. 2. The High Chamber of Jus- 
tice shill possess the same powers as hi- 
therto belonzed to the tribunals deno- 
minated Aud.eucias, and shall, besides, 
take cognizance of the civil and criminal 
causes of consuls and foreign envoys, 
and of public functiouaries in respect to 
transsressions within the exercise of its 
authority. Its jurisdiction is also now 
extended to the captures made by the 
armed ships of the state, or by such as 
have obtained letters of marque conform- 
able to the law of nations. The func- 
tions of the Tribunal de Mencria shall, 
in the same manner, be included in those 
of the High Chamber. 

** Art. 3. The High Chamber shall 
appoint a commission composed of some 
ofits members, and of other jurisconsults 
distinguished for their probity and know- 
ledge, to draw up immediately a regula- 
tion for the administration of justice, and 
simplifving the practice of all the inte- 
Mor tribunals, shall have for its basis the 
equal.ty of all citizens in the eye of the 
law, and tke abclition of the fees levied 
by the judges, and which are henceforth 
prohibited. The said commission shall 


also present a regulation for the adjudi- ~ 


cation of prizes. 

** Art. 4. The members of the High 
Chamber shall continue in office during 
geod behaviour. The address of the 
Chamber shall be [//ustrious Senors. 

‘© SECTION VII. 

“ Art. 1. Every citizen has equal right 
to preserve and defend his honour, his 
liberty, his security, in property and per- 
son, and cannot be deprived of any of 
these rights except by decision of the 
competent authority legally pronounced. 
Whoever is unjustly defrauded of such 
mgbts may demand redress from the Go- 
vernment for the infraction, and shall be 
at liberty to print and publish an account 
of the transaction which forms the ground 
of his complaint. 

“* Art. 2. The house of a citizen is a 
sacred asylum, which cannot be forcibly 
entered without an express order for that 
parpose given by the Government, with 
certification of cause. When this condi- 
ton is wanting, resistance isa right which 
will render lawful the acts that may re- 
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sult from it. Jn the other departments 

it shall belong to the presidents to give 

orders for forcible entry, and which can 
be given by governors and lieutenant- 

governors only in cases of treason or at- 

tempts to subvert the Government. 

“* Art. 3. By treason is understood 
every plot in favour of the enemies of 
the independence of Peru. The crime 
of sedition consists in asseinbling an arm- 
ed force, in any number, to resist the 
orders of the Government, in instigating 
the inhabitants of a town or any part of 
them to revolt, and in forming secret 
associations against the lawful authorities, 
No one shall be prosecuted as seditious 
for opinions on political matters, unlesg 
in connexion with some of the befure- 
mentioned offences. 

“* Art. 4. The liberty of the press re- 
mains sanctioned in such cases, under re- 
gulations which will be separately pre- 
scribed. 

“* SECTION IX. 

“* Art. 1. All persons now born, or 
who shall be born in any of the States 
of America which have declared them- 
selves independent of Spain, are citizens 
of Pern. 

“¢ Art. 2. Other foreigners may be 
naturalized, but cannot obtain letters of 
citizenship except in the cases prescrib- 
ed in the regulation published on the 4th 
of this month, which is now sanctioned. 

‘* SECTION LAST. 

“© Art. 1.—All the laws of theold Go- 
vernment continue in force, if they be 
not in opposition to the independence of 
the country, the forms adopted by this 
decree, or declarations made by the pre- 
sent Government. | 

** Art. 2. The present decree shall 
continuc in force until independence be 
declared thronghout the whole territory 
of Peru, in which case a gencral Con- 
gress shall be convoked for the perma- 
nent establishment of the constitution 
and form of government which shall be- 
long to this state. 

** ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 

** Art. 1.—The Government being ani- 
mated by asentiment of justice and equi- 
ty, recognizes all the debts of the Spa- 
nish Government, except such as have 
been contracted for maintaining the sla- 
very of Peru, and for hostility against the 
other independent states of America. 

** Art. 2, The present decree shall be 
sworn to by the Protector as the funda- 
mental basis, and as a guarantee to the 
free people of Peru of the uprightness of 
his views; and, in consequence, all the 
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constitute Lunthorities and citz2n9 of the 
state shall, on their part, swear 0! edierce 
to the Government, in fulfilment of the 
present provisional statute of Pera, In 
the other departments the Pres‘dents shill 
swear before the municipalities 3 and be- 
fore the fommer the puthe otticers and 
other ¢ltizens shall take the eaths. The 
fornvile tor the oaths to te taken ful- 
low :— 
“6 MATH OF THE PROTECTOR. 

6 TP swear before Ced aad the coun- 
try, and pledre my honour, that F will 
fethfulivy fait tne provissonal statute 
giveu by ine ‘or better government and 
direction of the free departments of Peru 
uifal the permanent constitution 1a esta- 
bhished, and tnat [ will defead the inde- 
pendence and hberty of the state, and 
promote its liberty by all the means in 
wy power, 
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‘© OAT’! OF THR MINISTERS OF STATR. 
“* We swear to fulfil, and cause to be 
fultilled, the provisional statute of Peru, 
and to discharge, with all the zeal anc 
probity which the public service requires, 
the duties which the ottiice with which we 
are chareed Enposes on us, 
‘6 OATH OF PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES AND 
OTHER CITIZENS. 

** We swear before God and the coun- 
trv to acknowledge and obev in all re- 
spects the Protectional Government, to 
fultil and cause to be fulfilled, in alt 
wherein we are concerned, the provi- 
sional statute of the free departinents of 
Peru, to defend their independence, and 
to promote with zeal their prosperity. 

‘© Given in the Protectoral Palace of 
Lima, October 8, 1821. 

‘* JOSSE DE SAN MARTIN. 
** JUAN GAKCIO DEL RIO-BERNARDO.”’ 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE. 


Great Britain —As a means of 
simultaneously depreciating money, 
the Bank of England have agreed 
to discount approved bills at nine- 
tv-six days for four per cent.; and 
it is understood that the bank- 
ers will discount good bills on the 
same terms. There will conse- 
quently be a market price of four 
per Ceat. and a leyilly attainable 
price of five per cent. on long dated 
or second-rate bills, as the parties 
Ege, We anticipate much com- 
mercial beneht trom the arranye- 
ment, and prefer it infinitely to the 
dangerous experiment of repealing 
the Usury Laws. Let ushope it wall 
pave the way toareduction of interest 
of the stocks, and other debts, one 
per cent.—a concession as necessary 
to the ultimatesecurity of the public 
aid private creditor, as it is indis- 
pensaule to the reduced means of 
the nation and of individuals. 

Nothing even has been done for 
Ireland, except by public sympathy 
Working against the stream of a bad 
system. On the 25th of June, the 
national subscription tor the Irish, 
impoverished by tithes and high 


rents, amounts to above 100,0002. ; 
and, while we rejuice in announcing 
this fact, we should rejoice in a ten- 
fold degree if we could announce a 
gener al amelioration of the tithe- 
system, and some legislative regula- 
tion o/ the horrid rack-rent system, 
by which from 5/. to 10¢. per acre 
is extorted for land remote from 
larye cities. 

France.—The revenue and ex- 
penditure of France has been laid 
before the French Chamber of De- 
puties. The estimated revenue for 
i823 amounts to 909,130,783 
francs, or 36,365,2314.: the esti- 
mated expenditure to 900,475, 503 
francs, or 36,019,0112.; and this 
Jatter estimate includes the interest 
of her debt, which amounts only to 
228,724,260 frances, or 9,148,9707. 

Nevertheless, France is in a very 
precurious state, owing to the dis- 
pensing with the Charter, and to 
the superstitious and insidious po- 
licy of the court. 

Spain.—The following Message 
has been addressed to the hing of 
Spain, respecting the situation of 
the country :— 
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‘¢ SirE,—The representatives of the 
Spanish nation assembled in Cortes forthe 
present vear, 1822, are overcome with 
grief at the prospect of the dreadful 
evils which afflict the country ; it has ho- 
voredthem with the greaiest confideuce in 
coafidiag to them the care of itsdestinies, 
aud they would show theinselves unwor- 
thy of so high a favour, if they did not 
raise their voices to the august throne of 
your Majesty, in order tu unveil to the 
Constitutional King the dangers which 
menace this hervic nation. 


‘‘ The language of truth is the only 
one which vught to be addressed to Kings 
who reign by the law; and who, bear- 
ing it always in their hearts, aspire to 
nothing but the happiness of those they 
govern. Sire, this heroic nation is alrea- 
uy fatigued by the continual attacks of 
wicked men, and by the blows they un- 
ceasingly aim at its wise tustitutions. It 
does not fear any attack in this respect; 
wul it is irritated, it is exasperated, and 
the Cortes and the Constitutional King 
ought to tranquillize it, to secure its re- 
pose, to put an end to the conspiracies 
which are on foot, and to prevent the 
horrors that are meditated. 


‘‘ It is now two years, Sire, since your 
‘Majesty, as the father of the people, deter- 
mined to cuutribute to their happiness— 
swore freely, and of all your own will, to 
the political Constitution of the Spauish 
monarchy. On the memorableday when 
your Majesty took a step so eminently 
rlorious, all those Spaniards who love their 
king and their Lberty, delivered themselves 
up to the most flattering hopes; anu event, 
as grand as unexpected, astonished Eu- 
rope, overihrew the enemies of inankind, 
and compressed the fiercest passions. 
’ Who was not then ready to believe thit 
it was the moment the best chosen, and 
the best combined, to secure for ever the 
felicity, the glory, the grandenr, aid the 
power of the nation, which appeared to 
be dying and in despair? But, Sire, we 
are, alas! very far from having respec 
the advantages which that happy imo- 
ment promised us. 

** Soon was developed the drealful 
design of arresting the progress of libertv 
and intellizence—the most invoceat and 
the most lecal assemblies were denoune- 
ed as criminal, aad the most illustrious 
patriots were persecuted with deadly ha- 
tred. 

‘* Sire, the Spanish nation regards its 
liberty as attacked—seeing with what 
slowress those who openly combated it 

_ are proceeded against; and tic insolence 
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of the enemies of its Constitution, in 
speaking openly of their sinister projects, 
and in chanting already their next vic- 
tory. 

“ Sire, the Spanish nation sces with 
discontent and bitterness the administra- 
tion of some of its provinces contided to 
inexperienced hands—to individuals who 
are not liked by the people.—The impu- 
nity of real criminals, the unjust and ar- 
bitrary prosecutions, produce greai scan- 
dal, augment theanxiety of the good, and 
may have melancholy consequences. 

“ And what will be the danger to the 
public tranyuillity, if to these distrusts 
which afHict the nation—to these fears 
which surround it—to these discontents 
which devour u—snould be joimeu cite e- 
chinations and the efforts of persons woo 
unfortunately have must influence on the 
simple class, aud deceive the nation? 


-The Cortes point out to you, Sire, those 


ministers of the sanctuary ; those ambi- 
tious prelates; those men, who having 
quitted the wurld aud its iuterests to con- 
secrate themselves to prayer and to virtue, 
now trample under foot the morality of 
the gospel, the spirit of true relyion, 
and the doctrine of peace of their divine 
master—alusiug the august and sacred 
functions of the priesthood to sow su- 
perstitioa and disobedience. 

“* All that we have staicd to you, Sire, 
is but tuo fully proved by the ditferent 
factions which appear simultaneously in 
Catalonia, where the events are of sucha 
nature that it is horrible to recal them, 
anu the pen refuses to narrate them. 

‘© When the tranquillitv of the State 
is on the point of being entirely anni- 
hilated, if any prompt and efficacious 
remedy can be suggested, the Cortes 
would be wanting ia ihe most sacred of 
their duties, (wiich is to labour for the 
preservation and the happiness of the 
heroic and unfortunate nation which thev 
represent,) if they were not to address 
your Majesty with all due respect, but 
with the energy which is stitable to the 
deputies of a free people, to pray, that 
with a strony hand, the roots of so maayv 
inistortunes—of su many danger, may 
be tora up, giving with all the vizour 
and the power graated by the law, a 
new aud strong impuise tothe coverninent, 
in order thatot may procced with more 
harmony, in unisea with public opinion, 
which rules the world, and the progress 
of which men can never arrest. 

Vo consolidate that apinion, Sire, 
which only now consists in loving the 
Cousiitution to which we have sworn, and 
Which will be consolidated by frankuess 
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and good faith, all Spaniards should be 
persuaded that their government is iden- 
tified with the cause of liberty, and that 
the throne and the National Representa- 
tion form an indissoluble league, a bar- 
rier of brass, against which would be 
broken the projects and conspiracies of 
all those who, under whatever mask, 
‘wish to dispoil us of the valuable trea- 
sure of our guarantees. 

‘S Let the people see power confided 
to men who love the public liberty; let 
the entire nation see that the title and 
virtues of a true patriot fourm the only 
right, the only way to the presence of 
your Majesty, to deserve favour and ob- 
tain honours; and that all the rigour of 
justice and royal indignation may fall on 
the wicked, who dare to profane your 
Majesty's august and sacred name to op- 
press the country and liberty. 

‘‘This is what the Cortes expect and 
desire. They supplicate your Majesty to 
cause those apprehensions to cease, of 
which we are the victims, andto prevent 
the evils with which we are threatened, 
by ordering that the volunteer national 
militia may be immediately augmented 
and armed throughout the kingdom ; for 
the citizens armed for the defence of 
their homes and their liberty, are the 
firmest supports of the Constitution: that 
with equal promptitude the permancnt 
army may be organised—that army, 80 
worthy of the gratitude of your Majesty 
and of the country, and whose exploits 
and virtues are the admiration of the 
universe. Atthe same time the Cortes 
hope, that your Majesty will make known 
to all foreign governments who directly 
or indirectly wish to interfere in our do- 
mestic affairs, that the nation is not in 
a situation to receive laws, that it has 
strength and resources to cause them to 
be respected: and that if it has been ena- 
bled to defend its independence and its 
king with glory; it is with thesame glory, 
and with still greater efforts, that it will 
always defend its king and its liberty. 

‘* The Cortes are persuaded, that your 
Majesty will adopt the most energetic 
measures to repress the misconduct of 
functionaries who trespass on and abuse 
their powers, and to exterminate the fac- 
tious wherever they may appear. The 
Congress flatter themselves, that with 
regard to ecclesiastics and prelavcs, who 
preach fanaticism and rebellion, your Ma- 
jesty will take measures so energetic 
and so efficacious, that they will disap- 
pear terrified from the soil of Spain, ne- 

‘ ver to return to blow the fire of discord, 
and light up the torches of superstition. 
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‘¢ The Cortes supplicate your Majesty 
to carry into execution these mcasures, 
which seem to them to be now indispen- 
sable, without prejudice to those which 
the attributes of your Majesty may dic- 
tate to secure public order, and consoli- 
date the safety of the state.’ 


‘‘ The Cortes hope also, that your 
Majesty will strictly unite yourself to the 
National Representation, which is only 
actuated by the desire of rendering for 
ever stable and inviolable the throne 
of your Majesty, and the Constitution 
which governs us, and which the gene- 
ral and extraordinary Cortes promulgat- 
ed in 1812. Strong, by means of this 
union, let us labour in concert for the 
happiness of this heroic nation, and to 
render unalterable its repose, its holy 
laws, and its glory.” 


Turkey.—Of all the events of 
this exterminating war, the destruc- 
tion of the beautiful island of Scio, 
is one of the most afflicting. The 


following details are from the jour- 
nals : 


Smyrna, April 17.—The rebellion in 
Scio was occasioned by the landing of 3 
or 4000 Greeks from the island of Samos 
also in revolt, when they were instantly 
joined by all the peasantry, who rose 
en masse, took possession of the town, 
and drove the Turks into the garrison. 
The latter had about 3000 troops; the 
Greeks had at least 20,000 men under 
arms. The Turks remained in the Cas- 
tle, waiting for re-inforcements, which 
were effectually granted to them by the 
arrival of the Turkish squadron of forty- 
seven sail, commanded by the Captain 
Pacha, who conveyed there a great num- 
ber of troops. An attack was then im- 
mediately made on the Greeks, who de- 
fended themselves, but were defeated, 
and the Turks re-took possession of the 
town. A scene of carnage then took place 
horrible to relate,—every male Greek 
was cut to pieces; and itis said that 
15,000 have perished. Many fled to vari- 
ous parts of the island, and the Turks 
are in pursuit; the same dreadful fate 
awaits them, as they must submit to the 
Turkish force, which is strong. The 
town wasgiven up topillage and plunder, 
and all the females were made slaves. 
They were selling them at from twenty 
to forty piastres each, for Algiers and 

t 


Smyrna, April 18.—The Turks who 
landed at Scio on the 12th have shed 
much blood: 12,000 dead bodies of Chris- 
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tians, of all ages and both sexes, were ly- 
ing in the streets, squares, and environs 
of the city. The Turks had, ontheirside, 
4,000 killed, and 10,000 wounded. The 
Greeks are now entrenched in the moun- 
tainous parts of Scio. 

Trieste, May 11.—Thirty European 
families arrived here the day before yes- 
terday, from Scio, and are now in qua- 
rantine. They state, that the carnage 
was dreadful: the greater part of the 
women have been carried off, and are to 
be conveyed to Asia; the men have been 
massacred, and the children have been 
preserved, in order to compel them to 
adopt the religion of Mahomet. The 
number of Sciotes killed with arms in 
their hands is estimated at 16,000, and 
that of the unfortunate persons who were 
massacred, though they took no part in 
the insurrection, at 40,000. The ruinat 
Scio bas spread terror in the Levant, and 
menaces with new dangers the wea! thiest 
Greek merchants. 


Intelligence has just been receiv- 
ed, that numbers of Greek mer- 
chants, under the protection of the 
British ambassador, have beenseiz- 
ed and put to death in Constanti- 
nople. 

Cydonia, a city of Asia Minor, 
lately surprized and destroyed by 
the Turks, contained some esta- 
blishments of great public utility; 
among others, a college, and u rich 
library. The barbarians set fire to 
every thing, and there is nothing 
now to be seen but the bones of 
the slaughtered, and the stones 
and bricks of the houses. 


South America.—In the Wash- 
ington-like character of Bolivar, the 
Republic of Columbia seems to 
acquire stability ; and the following 
address of the Congress of Colum- 
bia, at the close of their late ses- 
sion, to the constituents and the 
people at large, will illustrate the 
state of those countries :— 

Columbians!—This day the Congress 
terminates the august duties with which 
it was charged, and the members, your 
representatives, retire to their respective 
homes, confident that they have accom- 
plished the object of your wishes. You 
are now posecased of such a Constitution 
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as appeared best adapted to the condition 
of the country, and most calculated to 
insure to you your liberty and prosperity. 
The Republic has also been consolidated, 
by the integral and legitimate union of 
the territories of which it is now compos- 
ed. The duties of the rulers have more- 
over been defined and circumscribed} 
your rights are now placed under the 
most solemn guarantees for their securi- 
ties 


The territory is divided into depart~ 
ments, and these have received the ne- 
cessary organization in all the branches 
of government. Courts of justice have 
been established to settle your personal 
differences, and to punish delinquents; 
and with a view to the common benefit 
and protection of the citizens, tribunals 
have been established in every province, 
for causes of leaser importauce. ‘The 
administration of justice influences, in a 
great measure, the safety of the citizen; 
it has therefore deserved the particular 
consideration of Congress. 

Ignorance was the basis on which the 
government of Spain built its power, as 
being the only condition that could up- 
hold slavery; but a Republic like ours 
can alone be maintained by the united 
virtues and knowledge of its citizens. In 
order, therefore, to advance this great 
object, Congress has determined to esta- 
blish schools, houses of education, col- 
leges and universities, and has further 
appropriated the revenues of suppressed 
religious establishments to its accom- 
plishment. 

Nor has the condition of that unhap- 
Py portion of men who bore the mark 
of slavery among you been overlooked. 
In decreeing, however, the abolition of 
slavery, in proscribing for ever this 
barbarous custom, Congress has not act- 
ed unjustly to innocent proprietors; it 
has paid the homage due to reason, with- 
out being deaf to the claims of property 
sanctioned by good faith. 

The public revenue, greatly decreased 
by the calamities of a disastrous war, is 
re-established by economical and spent 
laws, regulations having been adopted, 
which, whilst they increase the revenue, 
will at the same time diminish the bur- 
dens that oppress the people. No longer 
shall you pay the duties of alcabala on 
the alimentary produce of your industry ; 
the import duties have been lessened as 
much as possible, und those on exports 
have also been considerably reduced. 

The distilling of spirituous liquors is 
free, and this exemption, which removes 
such heavy vexations from the public, 
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must hereafter prove a fruitful source of 
riches aud prosgerity. By the revenue 
laws now in force, you will be enabled 
to contribute to the wants of thie stace on 
a small and equal scale, whilst at the 
wane time you gain your own livelihood 
with ease. As, however, the government 
is still compelled to incur increased and 
unavoidable expenses, Congress has de- 
creed a direct contribution, propurtioned 
to the means of the contributors, equally 
payable vy all, aad which shail be collec- 
ted without any additioual expense. 
Such have been the labours of your re- 
presentatives. They trust they have fulfil- 
led your intentions; on you, therefore, 
depends what is still wanting to consoli- 
date Columbia, and raise her to the hivh 


‘rank of sirength and prosperity to which 


she is destined. Live im ointimete and 
brotherly union, befriend each oiher, and 
adinit not into your hearts either jealon- 
sy or rivaiship. These are the fatal erms 
vour enennes have uaceasiuigly wielded, 
in order to spread discord among you. 
Union will make you strong, and put an 
end to a cruel war of eleven vears’ dura. 
tion, Dissention will deprive vou of re- 
pose, and of the gennine benefits to ce 
derived from society. United you are iu- 
vincibie—disumon is the ouly euemy you 
have to fear. 

Obev, therefore, those laws you your- 
sclveshave framed, for they were dictat- 


‘ed by vour representatives ; and duly re- 


spect those magistrates elected by vour 
own suttrages. Think of the glory that 
will be reudered to Columbia, if your 
happiness and welfare are secured. Re- 
nieinber, that nothiug, at its conmmence- 
ment, 18 perfect, and that the withieace of 
time and experience is powerful. Lawis 
the boundary of freedum, aad this disap- 
pears when the laws become nerveless, 
A free press, that precious gift insepara- 
ble from justice and civil liberty, is the 
proper medium for fixing the opinions and 
expressing the sentiments of afree people. 
Use it with thai modcratiou whichis pre- 
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scribed by the laws, and thus will vou 
preserve your own rights unimpaired. 
You will restrain your rulers within the 
limits of their authority, and you will ac- 
quire the improvements suggested by ex- 
perieuce aud uecessity. 

Your representatives will acquaint you 
with the motives by which they have 
been influenced in what thev have done; 
they will explain what you do not under- 
stxnd, and make known to yun the causes 
of their decisions. They will act so as 
to merit your contidence; and their can- 
dour and good faith will tranquillize you. 


Disgard, then, the clamours of igno- 
rance aod fanaticism.—These weapous 
vim at your disunion; they would bring 
you back to dependence and slavery, 
and promote your debasement and op- 
press.on. To these the efforts of your 
ciemies still teud. Possibly they will 
tell you, that Congress has sought to dis- 
sx inate impivus and irreligious maxims 3 
but know that they have inerely sought 
to free religion from the abuses uader 
which it laboured, without touching its 
exsseutial points. The god of these in- 
Stigators is interest, und their religion is 
reduced to the idolatrous worsiip of 
their own prejudices. Judge the Con- 
gress by their works, compare these with 
your own wishes and wants, and then 
conclude for yourselves. He who secks 
to disunite you, is your enemy, and you 
should repel him as a disturber of the 
public peace. 

Congress has becn actuated by no 
other than the anxious wish of render- 
ing you happy. To do this, it adopted 
those very principles which you your- 
selves long ago promulgated, and which 
have uniformly constituted the bappi- 
ness of other nations. Possibly it may 
not have accomplished all that could be 
wished; but, itcan assure you, it has done 
Your welfare 
was its only object, and this satisfaction 
the only recompense it expects. 
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NEW SPECITS OF STOCK. 

The different kinds of furciyn securi- 
ties for sale on the Siock Exchange, and 
the Roval Exchange, have now become 
sO Numerous, as to create not a little per- 
plexity to inexperienced speculators, 
whose idcas have never wandered beyond 
three per cent. Consols. 

Calculating on the disposition to en- 
gage in new Joan speculations, and wish- 
ing to practise a hoax on a simple brok- 


er with less wit than money, and vere 
little of either, a Capeicourt humourist 
brought into the market a few days ago 
a new species of securitv, which he en- 
titled China Turnpike Bonds, The thing 
seemed to take ainazinglv with the per- 
sons who were in the secret, and who 
contrived to be in company wath the in- 
tended subject of the joke when the new 
stock was announced. {t was brought 
out at 12 per cent. bearing 5, if not 10, 
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per cent. interest, and every one present 
expressed wonder ue such an opportunity 
of sprininny into unexpected furtune. ‘I'he 
Coiumb.an boads, which trom being so 
low as 9 ruse to 100 and higher, struck 
the astoaished fancy of the eaver broker. 
He innmedhiately became a purcnaser fur 
surne distant settling day to as yreat an 
amouot as he could. Other purcoasers 
arrived, and likewise bought largely. 
As the demand increased, the security 
improved. ‘lhe mse in the stock was 
rapid beyond example, aod our aunin- 
tant on Chinese turnpikes bought with as 
much alacrity as if the whole iand of the 
** Celestial Emapire,” canals, roads, 
bridges, junks, and pagodas into the bar- 
gain, had been mortgaged for the pay- 
ment of his bounds. ** It could not rain 
but it poured ;"" and the flood of tortune 
row so high about him, that he floated 
on a tide of prosperity which in his hap- 
piest dream he had never pictured. ‘* | 
am a gainer of 30,0004 (said he, in 
amazement.) I never thought I should 
have been go rich.” At this period the 
late inelancholy news from Canton ar- 
rived, and the produce of Chinese turn- 
pikes was not likely to be aid to the sub- 
jects of a nation with whoin the Chinese 
prohibited all intercourse. The bonds of 
course fell as rapidly as they rose, until 
they had dechned to 2 per cent. Like 
Alnaschar, our broker saw all bis jma- 
gined riches vanish in a moment, with 
differences against him far greater than 
he was able to settle, and Chinese turn- 
pikes became a sudden bar in the road to 
fortune. He disappeared for a few days, 
aud strony suspicions were entertaued 
of bis sanity or his life. At last be re- 
turned, and had the pleasure to find that 
China tarapike bonds were again improv- 
ing, his bonds were bought back at the 
onginal pnce, the joke of which he had 
been the subject was explained to him, 
and he was cautioned to speculate nu 
more in bonds of the Emperor of China 
or of the Grand Luna. 


—_— 


DEBT OF THE UN:TED STATES. 


The Government of the United States, 
like that of this country, is taking inca- 
surs for the reduction of the interest of 
their debt, and it may be a curious spe- 
culation for the financial reader to com- 
pare the two modes of attaining the same 
end. An act has passed the Congress, 
authorizing the Treasury to receive sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 12,000,000 
of doilars of the 6 and 7 per ceat. stock 
of the year 1812, and of 14,000,000 
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dollars of the 6 per cent. stock of the 
years 1813, 1814, and 1815. For the 
whole or any part of the 6 per cent. 
stock of 1812 and 1813 which may be 
80 subscriberi, the parties will receive an 
equal amount in a new 5 per cent. stock, 
bearing interest trom the 30th of June 
next, and redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government in the following man- 
ner, viz. one-third atter the 31st Dec. 
1830; one-third after the 3lst Dee. 
18315 and oue-third after the 31st Dec. 
1832. For the whole or any part so 
subscribed of the 7 per cent. stock, the 
subscribers will receive an equal amount 
ina new 5 per cent. stock, subject to 
redemption at the pleasure of the Go- 
vernment, after the 3lst Dee. 18:33. 
By the third section of the act, an exten- 
sion of the period of subcribing is allowed, 
from the Ist July to the Ist October, 
1822, but in that case the interest on the 
new stock willcommence from the 30th 
of September next. The act concludes 
with a proviso, that nothing contajned in 
it shall aect the rizhts of those creditors 
who shall not subcribe to the new stuck. 
M. DUPIN ON ‘TRADE AND CIVILIZATION, 

It was a happy eftect of the French 
Revolution, sutticient to redeem much 
of its violence and atrocity, that while it 
destroyed respect for hereditary honoars, 
and banished the foolish prejudice that 
would estimate a man by the quality of 
his blood, it enabled the wealthy manu- 
facturer, or the enterprising merchant, 
to attain their due rank and consequence 
in the State. Jt was then admitted, that 
there were other roads to distinetion in 
society beside the profession of arms or 
the favour of a Court; aad that a large 
fortune acquired in trade was as valuable 
& possession as a seignorial chateau or 
chamberlain’s key. Though, snbsequent- 
ly, Buonaparte, having dazzled the na- 
tion with military glory and foreign con- 
quest, ventired tu talk lightly of com- 
merce, and call this country contemptu- 
ously a nation of shopkeepers, hedid not 
aim at depriving commercial wealth of 
its honours and influence, and even pro- 
moted at home a species of greatness, 
which among a rival people he atfected 
to despise. Siuce the restoration, the 
dispositiun towards commercial and ma- 
nufacturing enterprise has been wisely 
and liberally enconraged. The utmost 
attention is paid to the interests of trade, 
so far as they are undersivod, and some 
of the most respected members of the 
legis'ature are capitalists and merchants: 
M. Say, the Adain Smith of France, has 
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done much to diffuse just and accurate 
ideas of political economy; and M. Du- 
pin, by his Voyages dans la Grande Bre- 
tayne, has conferred on his country an 
invaluable contribution, not only of use- 
ful knowledge, but of Nberal views, re- 
specting the state of our marine. We 
have been led to these remarks by an 
eloquent paper of the latter gentleman, 
read towards the end of last month to 
the Institute, entitled 6 The influence of 
commerce on the knowledee and civili- 
zation of ancient nations.” This me- 
moir, which includes, in a short compass, 
specimens of all the peculiarities of the 
writer—liis animated descriptive talent— 
his acute observation—his striking and 
poetical expression, combined occasion- 
ally with affectation and extravagance, 
contains a rapid sketch of the history and 
influence of commerce, from the origin 
of the Phoenician Power down to the es- 
tablishment of the anti-commercial do- 
minion of Rome. In adverting succes- 
sively to the annals of Tyre, of Athens, 
and the tracing cities of Greece, of the 
commercial states of Asia Minor, of the 
Greck Islands, of Sicily, and of Carthage, 
he proves that in every case the arts, 
freedom, knowledge, and civilization, 
followed in the train of commerce. A- 
thens resisted the great King by her ficet, 
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when he had overrun the continent; the 
town of Tyre cost Alexander greater ef- 
forts to subdue it than the empire o 
Persia; and Carthage couldonly be over- 
thrown by the power that conquered the 
worl. ‘* Oh, my fellow citizens,” con- 
cludes M. Dupin, as the moral of his 
discourse, ‘‘ let us love, let us protect, 
let us promote, let ushonour commerce, 
and soon we shall see the French flag 
floating on every sea, saluted by every 
nation, received in every port, covering 
the exports of our industry and our skill, 
leaving recollections of our civilization, 
and returning to our shores rich with the 
treasures of foreign climates; but richer 
in the glory of having extended to the 
utmost bounds ofthe earththe knowledge 
and renown of the French name.’’ It is 
a singular fact, and may not be generally 
known in this country, that though trade 
is thus encouraged in France,a merchant 
or manufacturer, since the return of the 
Bourbons, if he receives a patent of no- 
bility, must take out ‘‘ letters of relief,’’ 
conveying the King’s pardon for having 
descended to trade. M. Ternaux, the 
manufacturer, and deputy for Paris, was 
created a baron by the King, but has re- 
fused to assume the title on such a de~ 
grading condition. 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


AN OFFICIAL RETURN TO AN ORDER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS STATES THE 
GRAND TOTAL OF TIF OFFICIAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND IN THE YEAR ENDING STH JANUARY, 


1819 oe ee: asa 


1820 os ee ais 


1821 ie - ie a 
1822 ae Be es xe a 


ee £40,135,952 2 0 
33,625,740 17 6 
os 36,514,564 11 6 
35,838,038 18 1 


GRAND TOTAL OF THE OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRO- 
DUCE AND MANUFACTURES IN THE YEAR ENDING THE 5TH JANUARY, 


1819 2% a , 


- £44,570,653 2 2 


1820 or - se ay o. 35,657,029 0 1 
1821 as ae oe we 40,240,277 10 2 
1822 os a 43,111,474 15 8 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MERCHANDISE EXPORTED IN THE YEAR ENDING 5TH JANUARY, 
1819 - es oe £12,287,274 15 0 
1820 ss ss os 11,278,076 17 6 
182] we - - 11,490,339 8 8 
1822 ois is ae 12,039,939 15 2 
TOTAL EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 5TH JANUARY, 
1819 ee z = 56,857,927 17 2 
1820 aii ss = 46,935,105 17 7 
182] ee is oe 51,730,616 18 10 
1822 or ae os 55,151,414 10 10 


It appears from the above statement, that the total exports of last year exceeded 
the amount in the preceding ycar to the extent of nearly three millions and a half; 
but that there is a decrease in the imports of upwards of half a million. — 
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(We subjoin the official Return of Stamps issued for Newspapers in the years 1801 


and 182i. 


Tnis document was moved for by Lord Jolin Russell (and not by Mr. 


Hame, as erroneously stated in some of the newspapers), with a view to show the in- 
crease] means of information on political subjects possessed by the people. His 
Lordship complained, that the paper was not produced in a complete form antecedent- 


ly to his motion for Parliamentary Reform.}) 


i.—Ano Acconat of the Number of Stamps issued for Newspapers, for the year 1801; 
distinguishing the London from the Provincial Newspapers, and distinguishing 
the dierent London Newspapers, and the amount of Duty received from each. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS.—1801. Number. Duty. 
DAILY. £8 d 
English Chronicle en 136,650 1,992 16 3 
General Evening Post .... 0 1... 0 ..0.e- 192,500 2,307 5 10 
London Chronicle -.. 227 ,500 3,317 14 2 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 99,611 1,452 13 2 
Moraing Advertiser 622,500 9,078 2 6 
Morning Chronicle 527,500 7,692 14 2 
Moraoing Herald 762,500 11,119 15 10 
Morning Post ..... : 312,500 4,557 5 10 
Oracle... . eats 541,025 7,889 18 11g 
Porcnpine; with Heart of Oak ..... 191,000 2,785 8 4 
Public Ledger: with London Packet ... wa 534,250 7,791 2212 
Saint James’s Chronicle ; with London Journal og 243,500 3,551 0 10 
The Times; with Evening Mail . Bs ‘ 1,085,750 15,833 17. 1 
Traveller; with Commercial Chronicle .... 323,500 4,717 14 2 
True Briton; with Sun ‘ 804,000 11,725 0 O 
Whitehall Evening Post .... 129,750 1,892 3 9 
| WEEKLY. 
Craftsman; with Selector 70,250 1,024 9 7 
Johiison’s Sunday Monitor . sees 97,500 1,421 17 6 
London Recorder ; with Westminster “Journal. er 71,000 1,035 8 4 
Old British Spy af 6,250 91 2 11 
SandayReview ..0 6... 1. ceee cone 35 ,450 51619 7 
Weekly Dispatch .... 0 0... 00 .ceeee 17,000 247 18 4 
York's Political Review ...... 20,000 291 13 4 
THREE WEEKS. » 
Police Gazette 22,000 320 16 8 
Total number of London Newspapers which can be 
distinguished .... 1... 0 ..0.- 7,073,486 103,155 0 1 


Provincial Newspapers and Stamps issued for the 
supply of London papers, not specified in the ; 
above account, which cannot be distinguished... 9,011,419 131,416 10 64 
16,084,905 234,571 10 7% 


A. R. BARKER, Pro Compr. 


Total number of Newspaper Stamps, issued 


Comptroller’s Office, Stamps, 
April 19, 1822. 


2.—An Accountof the Number of Stamos issued for Newspapers, for the year 1821 ; 
distinguishing the London from the Provincial Newspapers, and distinguishing the 
different London Newspapers, and the Amount of Duty received from each. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS.—1821. Number. Duty. 
AILY. s. dk 
British Press; with Globe .. 777,500 10,958 6 8 
British oe snes: Abey seoeosauy 81,575 1,359 11 8 
Sacoaet 1,594,500 26,575 0 0 
Br Ae with Sunday ‘Advertiser. . 970,000 16,166 13 -4 
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Morning Chronicle 
Morning Herald 
Morning Fost 
New Times 
Public Ledger 
SAPS  “ankiea: ca egese 
Statesman; with Constitution, 
Sun... 
The Times: with. Evening Mail. 

Traveller ; with Commercial and London Chronicle 
‘True Briton 
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THREE TIMES A WEEK. 
English Chronicle ...... 
General Evening Post .... 
St. Jaines’s Chronicle; with Baldwin’ Ss Journal . 
London Packet... 
TWICE A ‘WEEK. 

Bell’s Weekly Dispatch 
Bell's) Weekly Messenger 
British Luminary ee ee ae 
British Neptune ; with British Freeholder, British 

Mercury, London Moderator, London and Pro- 

vincial Gazette, National Register, and Norwich 

Courier 
Brunswick ‘ as 
Catholic Advocate 
Champion : : 
Courier de Londres 
Examiner 
Guardian 
Jonn Bill egeheleuase, sesounens 
Jolin Bull’s British Journal 
London Gazette .. cc. cece ce eee tt eee 
INGNS: Scere “cane - weseeokae Peasants 
Nicholson's Price Current 
Observer : : 
Observer of the Times 
Real John Bull 
Wooler’s British Garette Sig 
W EEKLY. 


eee e 8 @® 8 8 8 *£@ Be Fas 
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Aurora Borealis 
Bell’s Price Current 
British Monitor adie eae ga 
Christian Reporter elites aster ee 
Cobbett’s Register ‘ a 
County Chronicle ; ; with ‘County Herald Maas 
County Literary Chronicle ; : 
Englishman ; with Mirror of thre Times 
Farmer's Journal 
Independent Observer 
Law Chronicle 
Literary Gazette 
-Marwades's Price Current 
Military Register fated aes 
Mirror : LS ee pirate 
Philanthropic Gazette 
Sunday Monitor ; 
Impcrial Guzette 
Town Talk 


oeoeeee oe ev ec 
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with Westminster Journal, and 


ONCE A FORTNIGHT. 
Racing Calendar ; 

ONCE IN THREE \ ‘WEEKS. 
Police Gazette err 


990,000 
875,000 
630,500 
$46,000 
430,500 
410,073 
239,150 
170,000 


2,684,800 


386,500 
165,600 


169,500 
150,000 
577 £00 
102,000 


132,250 
522,700 
52,500 


55,150 
77,968 
66,500 


24,600 
10,000 
25,075 
24,650 
825 
226,500 
1,500 
137,750 
155,000 
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ONCE A MONTH. 
Literary Advertiser .... . 


Total number of London Newspapers 
Provincial Newspapers ore 


Total number of Newspaper Stamps issued 


Comptroller’s Office, Stamps, 
April 19th, 1822. 


Debate at the East-India House. 


ames. aes 6,000 100 0 0 
~» oo 16,254,534 270,908 18 0 
8,925,252 142,087 10 8 

ae 24,779,786 412,996 8 8 


/ 


A. R. BARKER, Fro Compr. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House, Alay 29, 1822. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held, 
at the Company's House in Leadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of laying before 
the Proprietors a Resolution to which the 
Court of _ Directors had unanimously a- 
greed, thanking the Most Noblethe Mar- 
quis of Hastings fur his eminent services 
as Governor General of India. 

Minutes of the General Court of the 
20th March and 10th ultimo were read. 

An account of superannuations granted 
to Officers of the Company in England, 
under the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 
155, sec. 93, was laid before the Proprie- 
tors agrecably to the By Law, cap. 10, 
sec. ll. 

Certain papers which have been pre 
sented to Parl:ament since the last Gene- 
ral Court, were laid before the Proprietors 
agreeably to the By Law, cap. 1, sec. 4. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
that it is ordained that the By Laws shall 
be read in the first General Court, after 
every annual election, whereupon the By 
Laws were read accordingly. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
that it had been convened for the special 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors 
an unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors of thanks to the Most Noble 
the Maryuis of Hastings. 

The said Resolution was read, being as 
follows : 

*“ Ata Court of Directors, pel on 
** Wednesday, the 15th May 1822 

‘* Resolved unanimously, That this 
** Court, highly appreciating the signal 
** merits and services of the Most Noble 
“the Marquis of Hastings, Kuight of 
*““ the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

“and Koight Grand Cross of the Most 
*€ Honvurable Military Order ofthe Bath, 

., and Governor General of India, are 

* anxious to place on the records of the 

“ East-India Company their expression 

** of deepregret that family circumstances 
* have led to a declaration, on the part 


*¢ of that distinguished Nobleman, of his 
*¢ wish to be relieved froin the duties of 
** his exalted station. 

‘© And this Court, being desirous that 
** the sense they entertain of the conduct 

“and services of the Marquis of Hastings 

‘ should be promulvated previously to 
** his departure for Europe, have fur- 
“< ther 

‘© Resolved unanimously, That the 
** thanks of this Court be given to the 
** Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
** K. G, and G.C.B., for the auremitting 

‘zeal and eminent ability with which, 
om « during a period of nearly nine veurs, he 

“has administered the government of 
*¢ British India, with such high credit 
*“ to himself, and advantage to tne inter- 
** est of the East India Company.” 

‘The Chairman then rose and said, the 
business which the Proprietors were as- 
sembled to consider was one that requir- 
edbut very little introdactionon his j:art: 
the merits ofthe Noble Person whom they 
had that day met to thank were acknow- 
ledzed, on all hands, to be of the most 
exalted and signal character, and there- 
fore he was peraunded that the Court of 
Proprietors would concur in the deliber- 
ate sentiments which the Court of Direc- 
tors had recorded of those merits. I1t 
was usu] on these occasionsto state tothe 
Proprietors the preliminary vote, to which 
the Court of Directors had agreed, and it 
somnetiines happened that that vote was 
proposed to the Court of Proprietors for 
their adoption. But that course would 
not now be taken, as it was considered 
more gratifving to the Proprictors them- 
selves, as well as more complimentary to 
the Noble JTadividual in) question, to 
leave it entirely tothe Court to take such 
steps as might appear best calculated to 
atiain the object they all had in view. 
(Hear, hear) the object of the vote 
which the Court of Directors had come 
to, was not to praise any particular act 
of this noble person’s administration, but 
to place on the records of the Company 
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their opinion of his general conduct, dur- 
ing a period of nine years. On that ac- 
count, they had not deemed it necessary 
to produce any papers, for the history of 
the Noble Marquis was to be found in 
every document which had been trans- 
Initted from India for several years past. 
(Hear, hear!) The Noble Marquis had 
formerly received, in two instances, votes 
of thanks from that Court; and, ona 
third occasion, the strong feeling of re- 
gard which the Proprictors entertained 
towards him, in consequence of his va- 
rions services, were further expressed by 
a pecuniary grant. The two first votcs 
were for particular services—the one fur 
the Nepaulese war, the other for the war 
against the Mahrattas and Pindarees, both 
of which contests had been brought to a 
successful and glorious concluswn. In 
both instances, the papers relative to 
those important transactions had been 
laid betore the Proprietors. In the third 
instance, the Court had come to a mu- 
nificent vote of money; and on that oc- 
casion it was not considered necessary 
to produce any documents, because the 
reward was granted for services alrea- 
.dy well known and duly appreciat- 
ed. (Hear, hear!) The present re- 
solution might then be considered a 
summary of his Lordship’s adminis‘ra- 
tion: it might be viewed as a tribute of 
praise paid to the Noble Marquis, pre- 
vious to his departure from that country, 
which he had for nine years governed so 
ably; and he hoped the General Court 
would, onthe motion of some Hon. I'ro- 
prictor, unanimously agree to a similar 
tribute of respect. (fear, hear /) The 
result of his Lordship’s administration 
was to be seen in the general pacitication 
of India; in the floursshing state of the 
Company’s finances; and in the total 
absence of any thing which appezred 
likely to disturb the existing tranquillity. 
(Hear, hear !) Only that morning he bad 
received from his Lordship a verv clear 
erposé of the finances of India. (Hear, 
Acar !) And, in truth, it appeared trom 
the last financial letter, that there wa3 a 
surplus revenue of nearly a crore and a 
half of rupees. (Flear, hear !) He was 
happy to say, that he had received a let- 
ter of a very recent date, not from the 
Noble Marquis himself, but from an old 
and intelligent servant in one of the go- 
vernments, in which it was stated, that 
there was hardly the most remote pro- 
bability of the renewal of war. The ge- 
neral difiusion of knowledge, and the ge- 
neral good-will which prevailed through- 
out the country to the British Govern- 
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ment, had removed every apprehension 
of war. India now enjoyed profound 
peace, and that, which should always 
accompany peace (though, such was the 
lot of human nature, they were not con- 
stantly united), cortent and prosperity. 
In the midst of India, all was tranquil 
and prosperous. (Hear, hear!) He had 
next to observe, that the Noble Marquis 
had achieved a very great saving to the 
Fast-India Company, in a financial oper- 
ation, by the removal of the payment of 
interest ona very large loaa, from the 
Home Treasury to the Treasury of Ben- 
gal. Many persons had certainly sutfer- 
ed by this measure; but circumstances 
rendered it necessary, ad the consequent 
saving had placed the Home Treasury 
in a state of great comparative afflnence. 
The loaa of 1811 had been transierred 
to that of 1821; the interest of the loan 
of 1811, which waspayable by the Home 
Treasury at the rate of 2s. 6d. for the 
sicca rupee, was, by the transfer, now 
paid in India, by a rupeenot worth more 
than 2s. : by which a saving of not less 
than 150 or £200,000 per annum was 
effected. At the same time he must be 
allowed to state, that when the Court 
felt it necessary to mahe this change, it 
was not with a view to any profit of this 
kind. The measure was taken up by 
them on grounds of general policy. The 
profit was certainly a considerable ad- 
vantage, but still that was not the 
object which the Court contemplat- 
ed; their design was to relieve the 
Home Treasury from an operation which 
it was not able to bear; but he thought, 
as agreat saving had been effected, it 
was a matter of fair congratulation to 
the Company, and a transaction highly 
honourable to the Noble Marquis, who 
by a single stroke of his wand, had like 
a powerful magician, brought the busi- 
ness to an immed:ate conclusion, so that 
in afew months, nay in a few wecks, the 
Home Treasury was relieved from the 
payment of interest to the amount of 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum. (Hear, 
hear !) This would, in the end, operate 
very beneficially; it could not be imme- 
diately reduced to moncy, but still it 
must be considered as money's worth. 
When the Company were under some 
alarm, on account of the number of 
drafts that were suddenly made on them, 
occasioned by the change of commercial 
circumstances, which rendered the pay- 
ments of those drafts very desirable, the 
Noble Marquis adopted the most prompt 
and decisive measures. In former years 
those bills did not exceed 3or £400,000, 
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but they amounted in the year to which 
he alluded, to £1,800,000. Feeling it 
mecessury that the Company’s Treasury 
should not suffer by so extensive aclaim, 
application was made to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, to set them right in this diffi- 
culty. No sooner did the Noble Mar- 
quis receive the letter of the Court of 
Directors, than, with a magic-like rapi- 
dity, he shipped a million of money 


on board the Company’s vessels. (Hear, © 


hear ') These were transactions of a 
pecuniary kind, and consequently of 
less importance in the eyes of think- 
jog men, than thosc efforts which were 
attended by a great moral effect. (Hear, 
hear !) But if they looked to the etiect 
of the government of the Noble Marquis 
on the moral character of India, they 
would tind the result of such a nature as 
must call forth the highest and most 
lasting praise. (Hear, hear!) Having 
during a period of nearly nine years con- 
ducted the affairs of the Company with 
unabated zeal, and with almost unexain- 
pled ability, it did appear to the Court 
of Directors nothing more than proper 
that they should express their warm 
gratitude to the Noble Marquis. (Hear, 
hear !) Their purpose was a clear and 
plain one; there was no contingency inthe 
vote; it was a positive vote of reyret 
for the loss of hisservices (Hear, hear !) 
He had, he felt, very imperfectly stated 
the sentiments which actuated the Court 
of Directors on this occasion : he was, 
he knew, very unequal to make a set and 


formal speech; but he trusted he had said © 


enough to shew, that the act of the Court 
of Directors was nothing more thana 
just and well merited tribute of gratitude 
to the Marquis of Hastings, for his ma- 
ny and valuableservices. (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. 2. Jacksonrequested that the three 
resolutions of the Court of Proprietors, 
of the 11th of December 1816, the 3d of 
February 1819, and the 3lst of March 
1819, shouldbe read. The first of these 
was a resolution of thanks to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, for his successful ter- 
mination of the war against the Nepau- 
lese ; the second was a resolution of 
thanks tothe Noble Marquis, for his dis- 
comfiture and dispersion of the Pindar- 
ree Mahratta Confederacy ; and the last 
was a resolution ‘‘ at the end of two 
glorious and successful wars,” granting 
him a pecuniary reward for his eminent 
services. 

Mr. Jackson then proceeded to address 
the Court. He bad, he said, deemed it 
necessary to have those resolutions read, 
because it was of material consequence 
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‘that the light in which the Proprietors 
- had heretofore viewed the conduct of the 


Marquis of Hastings should be brought 
distinctly betore the Court. The ad- 
dress which had been made in opening 
the business, by the Hon. Chairman, 
must satisfy every man who heard it, 
that the Proprietors were this day assem- 
bled onno ordinary occasion. That Hon. 
Gent. had, in an unassuming tone, and 
in a few short but comprehensive sen- 
tences, pronounced so high a panegyric 
on the Noble Marquis, as would have 
totally unfitted him (Mr. Jackson) for 
the task which he had assigned to himself, 
if atthe same time the Hon. Chairman had 
not come forward with that liberal invi- 
tation which was so creditable to himself, 
and which proved how justly he appre- 
ciated the seutiments of the Proprietors. 
Well knowing, from their past conduct, 
how high and generous their feelings 
were towards the Noble Person in ques- 
tion, the Hon. Chairman had best con- 
sulted those feelings, by inviting the 
Court, as he had done, to indulge in 
their own mode of expressing that gra- 
titude, which it was impossible for any 
person acquainted with the effects which 
the Noble Marquis’s administration bad 
produced on the state of India, not toen- 
tertain. Every man, possessing a know- 
ledge of what had occurred since Lord 
Hastings took upon himself the arduous 
situation of Governor-general and Com- 
mander-in chief, must consider it his du- 
ty on the present occasion to lay his hand 
on his heart, and to declare to his fellow- 
couatrymen what he thought of the im- 
portant services which had been achieved 
by that great man. In treating this subject, 
he would not, if he conld avoid it, de- 
tain the Court by any great length of ad- 
dress ; but he felt that it was important 
to bring back, as it were, the recollec- 
tion of the Proprietors to those splendid 
epochs when they had formerly asscm- 
bled, to take into consideration the ser- 
vices of their Governor-general. This 
was the fourth time they had met for a 
similar purpose, for the grateful. pur- 
pose of recording the high sense they 
entertained of the administration of that 
Ulustrious individual. But, as many gen- 
tlemen were now in that room who per- 
haps were not present when the former 
resolutions were agreed to, he thought 
it was due to the Noble Marquis to refer 
to those previous parts of his conduct be- 
fore he came to the present motion, which 
took ina period of some years subse- 
quent to the last manifestation of their 


acknowledgments and regard. Great as 
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was the character which the Court had 
justly attributed to the achicvements of 
the Governor-general, those who knew 
him were by no means surprised that he 
had acquitted himself so well. He had 
entered into their service an accomplish- 
ed soldier, and a schovled statesinan. No 
man, conversant with the history of the 
American Revolution, could doubt, that, 
if the Noble Marquis were urged to car- 
ry’ on a well-justined war, he would 
prosecute it to a happy termination ; for 
all knew from that history that, asa sol- 
dicr, he was brave, skilful, gallant, and 
humane. And those who, lke himself, 
had had opportunities in carly life of 
contemplating him as a senator, must ave 
been well aware, before he left this coun- 
try to take upon him the government in 
India, of the hush and efficient qualitica- 
tions of the man they were sending out 
to rule that great empire. Still, however 
sanguine might have been the expecta- 
tions raised by his exalted character, he 
had not failed, in any degree, to realize 
those expectations. Those who were ac- 
quainted with his proceedings, knew that 
no sooner had he consented to take the 
reins of the Indian government, than he 
endeavoured, night and day, to qualify 
himself for the important task, by # con- 
stant coursc of study. On his vovage to 
India he lost notime in acquiring useful 
knowle!ge; and iminediaicly on his arrival 
he availed himself of every possible 
‘means to gather that information which 
Was necessary to an efficient administra- 
tion, and which had ultimately produced 
such happy results. After spending some 
months at Calcutta, in the most anxious 
and laborious research, he visited the 
‘provinces, to fortify himself with still 
‘further information; and one of the first 
fruits of his unceasing exertions was his 
‘celebrated minute on the judicial depart- 
ment. That work, which consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-five paragraphs, shew- 
ed what labour and perseverance could 
effect, even in the short space of a vear 
and a half. He (Mr. J.) owned that he 
was lost in admiration when he contem- 
plated that effort—for it was almost. im- 
possible to conceive it to be within the 
acope of human talent, to arrive, in so 
short a period, at such a minute know- 
ledge of that most complicated of all sub- 
jects, the foundation of the native laws, 
andthe principles of their practical juris- 
prudence. He particularly mentioned this 
point, because an Hon. Friend ofhisin that 
‘Court (Mr. Hume) did seem, on a for- 
mer occasion, to express some dissatis- 
‘faction that something more had not 
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been done in the judicial department. 
He was sure, however, from the know- 
ledge he possessed of his Hon. Friend, 
that he would not, on an occasion of 
this kind, when they were assembled to 
vote thanks to the Marquis of Hastings 
for his general conduct, proceed to mat- 
ters of detail, rather than adhere to thie 
general merits and acknowledged talentse 
of that Nokle Person. He felt this the 
more. knowing, as he did, that if his 
Hon. Fricnd would appoint a day for the 
discussion of this particular question, it 
covrld be argued more fully and more 
justly. He, at Icast, would confine him- 
self in his present address, to those pro- 
minent points in the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, relative to 
which no feeling of Coubt or indecision 
could he enteriained ; in noticing which, 
he would now call back the recollec- 
tion of the Proprietors to the praises 
they had already recorded, and the 
thanks they had already bestowed. The 
first of these occasions was the Nepaulese 
war. They could not measure the gra- 
titude they owed to the Marquns of 
Hastings, for the manner in which he 
conducted and terminated that war, 
without fairly admitting the difficultics 
which surrounded the contest. He would 
not speak of the policy, in his opinion 
the narrow policy, of those who let the 
material of war run down 80 low, as to 
impose strong and serious obstacles in 
the way of the man, who felt himself 
imperatively called upon to draw the 
sword in defence of the existence of the 
Company. He meant to make no charge 
against those gentlemen, on cither side 
of the bar, who had entertained doubts 
as to the necessity and propriety of en- 
tering into this war. Theirs was a con- 
stitutional, a becoming jealousy. It was 
a jealousy which the Legislature had 
taught them; and it was fitting that 
they should be as ready to reprove and 
censure, as to praise, if the circumstan- 
ces called for severity of remark. But 
what must be the feeling, what must be 


‘the exultation of thosc, who, in that 


Court, supported the policy which had 


‘been pursued by the Governor General, 
‘to find, when the Nepaulese war was 


broncht under the consideration of the 
Proprictors, that those gentlemen con- 
curred in declaring that it was a war of 
necessity—a war undertaken to defend 
our fields and villages from murder and 
rapine, and that the sword was not un- 
sheathed until the very last extremity. 
(Hear, henr !) The war did not originate 
in any project of ambition ; the sword 
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was, in fact, drawn at a great disadvan- 
tace. The Company’s forces hal to 
contend with a race with whom they 
had never before come in contact; a 
bold and hardy mountaineer population, 
urged on by sentiments of bravery and 
freedom. For the first time thev met 
an enemy, who secmed to be almost as 
’ ready w a charge or to repel a charge, as 
our troops were to make an attack ou the:n, 
The country, too, was peculiarly tavoura- 
ble to the operativas of the Nepaulese : it 
was altozether raountaiaons, having very 
few passes, and those strongly defended 
both by nature and art. It was not, 
therefure, surprising, with such an ene- 
my, and 3canty means on our part, we 
shuuld in the first part of the compaiga 
have laboured under disadvantages which 
led to unplensant results ; but the end 
of the campaign was gloriously success- 
ful, and the Court had felt itself bouud 
to give thanks to the man, who had not 
only suddued those forinidable invaders, 
but who had also taken away from the: 
the power of future aggression. (Hear, 
hear! ) At no very remote period origi- 
nated the subject of their second vote of 
thanks; for, amongst the high qualitics 
which distinguished the Noble Marquis, 


the Court of Directors and Proprictors.- 


had acknowledged a very great degree of 
foresight. The Noble Lord was well a- 
ware, knowing the conduct and charac- 
ter of the native Princesa, which by this 
time he had so assiduously and success- 
fully studied, that he could not w.ze 
this war against the Nepaulese, without 
exciting secret hopes and purposes of 
‘hostility in other states; and if those states 
should forbear from active indications of 
their policy, it would be only from the 
‘wantof power toact offensively. When, 
therefore, the Governor General engazed 
in this warfarc with the Nepaulese, he felt 
it tobe necessary that the Company’s terri- 
‘toryshould be defended on every side where 
aggression was likely to be committed. 
He wisely provided against that ADELE: 
ous state of things which his intuitive sa 
gacity led him to believe would probably 
occur, and if he had not done so, he 
(Mr. Jackson) feared the history of the 
-Company, at the present moment, would 
have been most unftriunate. His first 
point of contact was with the Pindarree 
force. He need not describe the manner 
in which their armies were composed, or 
the horrible warfare which they carried 
on, because, on a former occasion, that 
subject had been fully entered into. It 
‘ would be sufficient to say, that these pre- 
datory hords cons:sted of almost count- 
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less numbers. Clouds of flying cavalry, 
myriads of savage barbarians, from the 
north and the south, from the east and the 
west swelled their ranks. This ferocious 
enciny did not content himself with com- 
mitting his terrible ravages on those dis- 
tricts that were not immediately under our 
protection; no, they carried fire, sword, 
viwlation, rapine, and plunder, even into 
the Compaay’s possessions. Every thing 
that the human mind could imazine of 
cruelty and barbaritv, accompanied the 
course and tracked the steps of those 
ruthless invaders. It was stated in pa- 
pers which had been laid before the Court, 
that the first notice of their approach 
was fire, and sword, and butchery with- 
out limit; no compassion, no mercy was 
displayed by them ; indiscriminate slauzh- 
ter, without reference to age or sex, 
marked their career; or if the dagger 
was suspended with regard to females, 
it was only until these devils in the hu- 
man form had counitted stil greater 
cruelty. In many instances, the viola- 
tion of women but shortly preceded the 
application of the murderer’s knife. 
Feinales were known to immolate them- 
selves, from the fear of these monsters 3 
whole districts were abandoned on the 
report of their approach; until at length 
this predatory force had acqiired suil- 
cient strenzth to stablish itsclf in the 
heart of Industan. For some time, the 
Marquis of Elastings felt his hands, as it 
were, ticd with respect to the mode of 
punishing and putty down those lawless 
aggressors. But the representations to 
the Court of Directors became so frequent 
and so urgeat, Uiat at last, notwithstand- 
ing the constitutional jealousy which ex- 
isted with respect to plunging into new 
hostilities, and the strong desire (knowing 
the responsibil.ty which must be incurred, 


. and the severity with which it would be 


scrutinized) not to encourage war, if war 
could be avoided, it was determined that 
those aggressions shouldbe punished. It 
was felt necessary nu longer to sulfer so 
danverous « state of things ; a state of 
things, under which the protection of our 
Government had ceased to be considered 
asan effectual bar against rapine and 
spoliation ; but had, iu fact, become the 
cause and the excuse for plunder and de- 
vastation. The great difficulty, how- 
ever, which the Marquis of Hastings had 
here to encounter, was cmphatically 
puinted out in the latter part of this se- 
cond resolution of thanks ; for scarcely 
was there a Muhratta Chief or a Mah- 
ratta Prince, who did not secretly con- 
hive at the aggression of the DPaadarecs, 
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or openly assist them ; thence it was 
that the war became so murderous, so in- 
jurious, so calamitous, that we had no 
alternative except the political annihila- 
tion of those people, or the being sub- 
jected to a degrading and increasing do- 
mination, utterly inconsistent with that 
lofty character, on the maintenance of 
which our Governmeat depended ; a 
domination, under which no Govern- 
ment could long endure, aud which it 
would have been infamous and dis- 
graceful in any Government to have 
suffered. (Hear, hear !) Thus incited 
to action, the Company embarked in 
the war. They had succeeded to the ful- 
lest extent. They had avenged the infants 
slain, the parents slaughtered, the fe- 
males violated. They had completely sub- 
dued and put down this people; aad 
those who formerly met in that Court to 
thank the Noble Marquis for the a- 
chievement, had abundant testimony of 
what he had performed, and how he had 

formed it, in the papers that were 

en laid before them. He could not 
take leave of this part of the subject, 
without again admiring the skill, valour, 
and energy with which, by extraordinary 
and combined efforts, the Noble Marquis 
had overthrown so many and such pow- 
erful enemies. It could only be done 
by virtually surrounding a territory so 
vast, that the thing appeared almost im- 
possible, until their gazettes announced 
that it had been accomplished, and that 
the enemy was no longer formidable ; 
and this the Noble Marquis had not only 
effected, but confessedly relieved their 
territorics from danger of this descrip- 
tion. About the sane time some of the 
native Princes, as had been forescen, 
were in open revolt, aad brought well- 
appointed armies into the field, in 
support of those predatory hordes. 
Those armies were defeated, and such 
of the native Princes as had only exercis- 
ed private treachery, were, by a wise 
course of policy, converted into subsidi- 
aries. However they might admire the 
skill, foresight, and valour which effect- 
ed these mighty conclusions, and occa- 
sioned occupation of a most extensive 
country, they must feel noun proud in 
the recollection, that the whole was per- 
formed withouta single departure from 
the British character, without a single 
instance of want of humanity, without 
the imputation of any one moral stain on 
those who had so successfully wielded 
the Company’s arms. This was some- 
thing for which to be thankful. After 
two glorious and successful wars, they 
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now approached the period of peace. At 
that period he was glad they had arrived ; 
and he was rejoiced to find the triumphs 
of peace recorded in the resolution of the 
Directors now before them. The resolu- 
tions previously agreed to, were princi- 
pally for military skill, energy, and suc- 
cess—but now they approached that 
which the Hon. Chairman had most pro- 
perly and emphatically denopiinated the 
moral part of our duty. Sure he was, 
that there was not a man in this country 
who would not, on reading that resoluti- 
on, fecl the same satisfaction as those 
persons must have experienced who drew 
it up: and who would not join in the 
compliment paid by the Hon. Chairman 
to the great moral effect which had been 
produced in India by the Government of 
the Marquis of Hastings. Our military 
success had ended in the cession of a pro- 
dizious portion of territory: terntory 
many times larger than Great Britaio, 
the soil productive, and the climate, in 
many parts, of the most favourable 
kind: with this territory, they became 
possessed of millions of population. Here 
then was a question for the philosopher, 
the christian, or the man, namely, Have 
those ceded territories been treated in a 


‘manner consonant to the British charac- 


ter, and to that of the person who had 
so long guided the Company's govern- 
ment? He should be sorry to be under- 
stood as rising in that Court, the mere 
unqualified panegyrist of Lord Hastings 3 
but he stood there, at least, as the bold 
challenger; and he would aver, that if 
any person could bring forward a charge 
against the Governor General as to the 
manner in which the ceded provinces 
had been treated, the present was the 
time to arraign the Noble Lord ; the 
present was the fit season to urge such 
miszovernment against the resolution 
which he meant to offer to the Court.— 
(Hear, hear |) He would do homage 
to the man who fairly brought forward 
the charge ; and, in that case, he would 
only ask permission of the Court to 
examine and reply to it.—(Hear, hear !) 
He, however, felt confident that no 
charge would or could be brought a- 
gainst the Noble Marquis, for his treat- 
ment of the ceded provinces. They had, 
he would contend, been wisely governed. 
The strongest arm, and the longest 
sword would conquer—bnut it was wisdom, 
and pane and moderation, that 
governed well.—(Hear, hear !) Did they 
demand testimonies of the conduct of the 


Noble Marquis in this respect ? If they 


did, he would point out, in the territe- 
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ries in question, from the moment they 
became ours, such progressive improve- 
ment, such a speedy introduction of so- 
cial and moral feelings, as far as we 
possessed the means of introducing thein, 
as must silence every doubt and appre- 
hension. He would point out to them 
a government, paternal and patriarchal, 
the great object of which might be sum- 
med up in two short propositions, ‘‘ to 
make the people happy, and to convince 
them that their rulers were just.”— 

(Hear, hear /) It was in this view that 
he subscribed to the maxim, that theirs 
was a government of opinion. Let them, 
however, take the expression fairly. He 
did not mean a capricious, light, unin- 
formed opinion, or one merely founded 
on supposition of physical strength ; 
such a government was uncertain in its 
principles, and ey intolerable in 
its practice : it excited alarm and terror 
in the minds of its subjects, while their 
opinion of its strength continued, but that 
opinion ceasing, the charm was broken, 
and the fabric would be dissolved; for 
there could not be pointed out, in the 
history of the world, an instance in which 
grinding oppression, the offspring of bad 
government, had lasted for any consider- 
able length of time, without producing 
discontent and repining in the first place, 
and in the end open resistance? Had 
such been the case with regard to the 
possessions of the Company? was there 
any man who had traced the history of 
India, and considered the immense por- 
tion of territory which had become the 
absolute property of the East-India Com- 
pany, who did not feel a right to exult 
in the honourable character of their do- 
minion, instead of deploring the circum- 
stance as an evil to the native popula- 
tion ?—(Hear, hear !) From those terri- 
tories the Company derived a consider- 
able income; an income so large, in- 
deed, as to make the debt which the 
wars recently concluded had occasioned 
appear comparatively trifling. There was 
a surplus revenue of a million, anda 
growing sum besides. He, however, 
entirely subscribed to the principle laid 
down by the Hon. Chairman; and not 
merely that million, but millions on 
millions, he would reject as worthless 
and unballowed, if they were gained at 
the expense of the peace and happiness of 
those over whom the Company ruled— 
( Hear, hear!) or had led to one single 
act of injustice towards those people, in 
order to meet our pecuniary or political 
necessities.—( Hear, hear!) He thought 
that the Noble Marquis had given one 
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pledge, at least, of his favonrable lean- 
ing towards those ceded countries, and 
the enlarged principles upon which he 
meant to govern them, by selecting Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
and General Sir J. Malcolm, to consi- 
der of the best mode of treating them. 
The extraordinary and known skill and 
talents of those gentlemen had, in that 
Court, been openly acknowledged and 
rewarded. These were the two persons 
whom the Noble Marquis had appointed, 
to consider of, and report on, the most 
salutary mode of governing the ceded 
provinces, consistently with those great 
and secure maxims of policy which he 
had previously laid down. Scarcely had 
three years elapsed since the close of those 
wars, when their labours were brought to 
anend. He understood that the erposé 
of Mr. Elphinstone was already in this 
country, and that Sir John Malcolm had 
brought home with him his report of the 
state of those territories which were re- 
ferred to his consideration. He thought 
there was no great difficulty in believing, 
that any exposition coming from such 
persons must be of the most enlightened 
character. These documents were not 
yet published, and, therefore, he could 
not detail them at that moment; but he 
spoke on universal report, when he said, 
that Sir J. Malcolm had proceeded 
through those provinces without the 
necessity of fixing a bayonet, or firing 
a musket. So much had been done 
by the influence of opinion, in pre- 
ference to the use ofthe sword, tliat, 
he believed, among the most satisfied of 
their subjects, were those who had lately 
come under their dominion. With re- 
spect tothe political conduct of other statcs 
in India, although some of them were 
known to have been secretly plotting, it 
wes thought wiser and better to overlook 
their conduct, and, as was the surest 
course and the truest policy, to consult 
the means of conciliating, rather than of 
irritating the governed. Therefore, the 
Nizam and other Princes, who had not 
taken the open path of war, and appeal- 
ed to the sword, had been converted into 
or strengthened as subsidiaries, as the 
best means of mutual safety and security. 

The happy result was, that all India, at 
the present moment, was ina state of 
profound tranquillity; and the renewal 
of war, though not absolutely impossible, 
was, in the highest degree, improbable. 
Those who know India best, who had 
the most general knowledge of the sub- 
ject, were of opinion, that it was scarce- 
ly possible for the peace of that country 
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to be interrupted except through our own 
misconduct, and with such misconduct 
he hoped they should never be justly re- 
proachable. When, at the close of the 
late war in India, they met in that Court, 
with what boundless applause did they 
not dwell onthe conduct of their troops! 
How earnestly did they thank every part 
of those gallant forces who had achieved 
such proud results! If he did not now 
enlarge on their merits, it did not origi- 
nate in any want of gratitude. They had 
formerly, in that place, with one com- 
mon voice and feeling, endeavoured to 
do justice to their armics, and to those 
able Commanders who had so often !ed 
them to victory. The Noble Person, who 
was the particular object of their approba- 
tion this day, had, since that time, been 
anxiously emploved, before he quitted 
the service, perhaps for ever, in doing 
every thing that lay in his power for the 
amelioration of the soldier’s condition 5 
and he (Mr. Jackson) was quite sure, 
that every advantage which could pro- 
perly be granted to their oflccrs, would 
be cheerfully conceded to them. But if, 
in the mean time, amongst the various 
projects that might be laid before the 
Executive Body, wny plan should be of- 
fered which more particularly favoured 
the junior branches of their military ser- 
vice, he was sure it would be received 
with the kindest disposition towards 
them. Thev were looked up to as the 
fathers of their youug civilians, and to 
them the service was at once rendered 
beneficial, hy paternal care and saluta- 
ry regulation. He wished the same kind- 
ness, the same feeling, the same endear- 
ing relationship to be extended to the 
younger branches cf their army. Such 
was the nature and constitution of that 
army, that many yeurs must roll away, 
before their young officers could taste that 
which was a soldier’s best and dearest 
meed, advancement in rauk and honour. 
He partook strongly of those feclings, 
which he believed pervaded the Court, in 
favour of their young military servants ; 
who, he hoped, would ever be as much 
considered the chileren of the Company 
ns their young civilians, or any other 
branch of their service. He had hitle 
more to add, except to remark, that the 
present sitnation of the Company was 
precisely what the Hon, Chairman had 
stated; and, if be (Mr. Jackson) had 
treated the subject in more measured 
phrase than such a history of success 
might be supposed to require, he had done 
sv, because he wished not to muke any 
impression, save that which was founded 
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on the strong facts that had been loid 
before the Court. Was it for him to 
panemsvtize the conclusion of the Nepaus 
lese war, theie approvation of which the 
Directors had reecrded, and which the 
}roprictors hed so highly praised? Was 
it fer him to enlarge on the extermination 
of the Fiudarrees, when the Court had 
recorded the history of their ouirages, 
and the glorious termination of their 
power to do wrong?) Was it for him to 
appland and consecrate the genius and 
foresizht that could enter into the cabinets, 
nay, into the very breasts of the Mahratta 
Princes ; that could detect their treachery, 
profonnd as it was, and prepare the way 
for conquest by precaution? Was it for 
him to go beyond the resolution of the 
Court of Directors, which stated those 
facts, and proclaimed that our Indian 
empire was not only tranquil at present, 
but perfectly secure from future attacks ? 
It would be unbecoming in him, this 
day, to attempt, by eloquence, to add to 
claims Jike these. As little could he 
add to the high private charicter, which, 
some time ago, the Noble Marquis re- 
ceived in that Court; and sure he was, 
that a di,nitied and correct private cha- 
racter must ever produce the best pos- 
sil-le cffects on such a Government as 
that of India—and that advantage had 
Leen theirs! (J/ear, hear!) All these 
points were gencrally known; and he 
would sit down in the hope and belief, 
that the feelinys of the Proprietors would 
mark their sense of them in the most 
cordial manner, But acknowledgment 
of the merits of the Noble Marquis would 
not stop there; a grateful public would 
learn in other places, what they owed 
to this great character: and how much 
the country had profited by his labours. 
And, in the name of that country, he 
hoped, that when the Marquis of Hast- 
ings came back, with all the experience 
which be had acqnired, with a character 
s0 high and transcendant, in which wis- 
com aad virtue were alike conspicuous, 
that the nation would so justly appreciate 
his value, as to call him to its councils, 
and not, us was the case with his Noble 
Predecessor, allow abilities of the first 
order to languish in the shades of private 
hfe, which if awakened, and invited into 
action, would be productive of the great- 
est public benetit. (ear, hear!) He 
should now conclude, with a motion, 
comprising the leading paints contained 
in their former resolutions, in order to 
establish one perfect whole, and shew the 
ground of their warm and hearty cuncur- 
reuce in the resolution of the Court of 
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Directors. (Hear, hear!) Mr. Jackson 
then read the following resolution : 

** Resolved unanimously, That this 
Court must cordially coucur with the 
Court of Directors in their estimation of 
the unremitting zeal and eminent abili- 
ty, with which the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings has, during a period of 
nearly nine years, administered the Go- 
vernoment of British India, with such 
high credit to himseif, and advantaye to 
the interests of the East-India Company. 

** That this Court, referring to the 
sentiments expressed by themselves and 
the Court of Directors, in Dec. 1816, on 
Feturnieg thanks to Lord Hastinga for 
his skiiful aod successful Operations in 
the war avuinst the Nepaulese 3 to their 
resolution of the 3rd of February 1819, 
recognizing the wisdom and energy of 
those measures which extinguisnecd a 
great predatory power that had establish- 
ed itseif in the heart of Hindoostan, 
whose existence, experience had shcwn 
to be alike incompatible with the securi- 
ty of the Company's Possessions, and the 
geueral tranquillity of India; applauding 
at the same time the foresight, prompti- 
tude, and vigour with which his Lord- 
ship, by a combination cf military with 
political talents, had anticipated and en- 
countered the proceedings of an hostile 
confederacy among the Mahratta States, 
defeated their armies, reduced them to 
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submission, and materially lessened their 
means of future aggression; referri 

also to the resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 10th March 1819, in 


- which they appeal, at the close of two 


glorious and successful wirs, to the re- 
cords of the East-India Company, for 
the great services which his Lordship’s 
unWearied assiduity and comprehensive 
kuowlecge of the Company’s affairs, had 
enabled him to render two its most im port- 
ant interests: this Court cannot. but 
With the highest satisfaction witness their 
Execuiive Authority again coming for- 


Ward at the termination of a career so 


useful and brilliant, to express and pro- 
mulate their sense of his Lordship’s 
exalted merit, and their deep regret that 
dowesiic circumstances should withdraw 
him from the government of their Asia- 
tic Territories. That this Court strongly 
participate in that regret, and request 
the Court of Directors to convey to the 
Marquis of Hastings, Governor-Gencral 
and Commander in Chief, their expressi- 
ons of their unfeigned admiration, grati- 
tude, and applause!” 

Mr. Nocl.—** Feeling the utmost ad- 
miration for the character of the Noble 
Marquis, and concurring entirely in the 
sentinicnts expressed by the Hon. and 
Learned Mover, 1 beg leave to second 
tue resvlution.” 

[Zo be concluded in our next.) 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ADDRESS TO THE MARQUESS OF 
HASTINGS. 


At a Levee, held at the Govern- 
ment House, the following Ap- 
DRESS Was presented to His Excel. 
lency the Governor Gencial, pre- 
vious to his Lordship’s departure 
fur Europe. 


My Lorp, 


We the British Inhabitants of Ca)- 
Cutta, Cannot allow ourselves to witness 
the departure of your Lordship for Eu- 
rope, without offering to you the tribute 
of our most unfeigned Respect and Es- 
teem. We trust we are not presumptu- 
ous, in adding to this tribute, our most 
unqualified udmiration, of the wise and 
eahyzistened Policy of your Lordship’s 
Goveran:ent, during the period you have 
beld the reins of Adniinistrativa in this 
Country. 


Your Lordship has already reccived 
the high aud enviable Rewards which, 
under the BritishSceptre await the States- 
man and the Warrior, who has uni- 
formly promoted the best Interests of the 
Empire, and sustained the Character of 
the English nation for Justice, Probity, 
and Valour. 

Amidst the lustre of the distinguished 
and honourable applause which surrounds 
your Lorcship’s name, we are persuad- 
ed you will receive with the warmest 
cordiality of fecling, the sincere and 
heart-telt expressions of Regard and Es- 
tec, now offered to you by a Commu- 
nity, over which your Lordship has so 
long presided. Enjoying as we have 
done the incst ample means of appreci- 
ating the upright, mild, and conciliating 
Virtues by which your Lordship is so 
eminently distinguished, we cannot con- 
template, without the deepest regret, the 
moment at which you are to bid us 
Farewell ! But we beg to assure your 
Lordship, that the recollection of these 
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virtucs will never be erased from our 
Hearts. 

It will fall to the lot of the future 
Historian of India, to do justice to acts, 
by which in the Council, and in the 
Field, your Lordship’s Government of 
Hindoostan has heen rendered so pre- 
eminently illustrious, But we, the im- 
mediate Spectators of these great events, 
cannot restrain ourselves from again ex- 
pressing the sentiments which they are 
so eminently calculated to inspire. We 
have already had the happiness of con- 
gratulating your Lordship on the distin- 
guished success that attended your wise 
and vigorous measures in the prosecu- 
tion of two just and necessary Wars, in 
which you have been cngaged ; and we 
have seen, with the highest satisfaction, 
the testimony we then bore, to the wis- 
dom and energy of your Administration, 
confirmed by the Applause of your King 
and Country. When youtook into your 
hands the reins of Administration, dan- 
gers of no common magnitude threaten- 
ed the Peace and Stability of the British 
Power in the East. Before the watch- 
fulness and vigour of your Lordship’s 
rule, these dangers quickly disappeared, 
and India presents, at this moment, a 
scene of Happiness and Tranquillity, 
unexampled in any former period of her 
history. ‘The resources of our Power, 
whether they are sought in the attach- 
ments of our Native Subjects to the Bri- 
tish sway—in the respect which our 
Government commands from surround- 
ing States,—or in the encreasing a- 
mount of a Revenue, drawn from an in- 
dustrious and contented People, have 
multiplied beyond our most sanguine 
hopes; and every succeeding year of 
vour Lordship’s Government has he- 

eld our Dominions in the East, more 
and more consolidated, on the best and 
most stable of Foundations. 

Knowing the peculiar interest which 
our Lordship must always take in the 
appiness of Central India, we cannot 

deny ourselves the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you on the encreasing Peace and 
Prosperity of this portion of the Coun- 
try.—Provinces that have been long a 
prey to the most cruel and lawless de- 
vastation, present at this day no dangers 
to intimidate the Traveller, in pursuit of 
his honest avocations ; and the Hushand- 
man now sows and reaps in security, 
where but a short time ago, he was ex- 
posed to unrelenting and predatory 
bands, ready to descend upon his fields, 
and seize the fruits of his labour. 

We have likewise long admired the 
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zealous and hearty alacrity with which 
your Lordship has uniformly entered in- 
to every scheme for the diffusion of 
knowledge and civilization over the vast 
continent of India. We have often be- 
held you bending from the high duties 
of your station, to aid the cndeavours of 
the humblest Individual, who devotes 
his time and his talents, to the moral 
Instruction of our Native subjects ; and 
the numerous and highly prospering 
Schools, which, under your Lordship’s 
patronage, have arisenover Hindoostan, 
speak the interest you have taken to 
have been no less operative than cordial. 

We have also witnessed the uniform 
readiness and energy with which your 
Lordship has countenanced every plan 
for promoting the splendour, and the 
healthfulness of the Capital of British 
India. The Public Edifices which have 
arisen in Calcutta, under your auspices, 
will proclaim to future ages, the care 
with which your Lordship provided tor 
the Religious and Commercial conveni- 
ence of the European Community— 
while the Native Population will point 
with gratitude and exultation, to the 
Public works of your Lordship, as wor- 
thy of the proudest days of their aaces- 
tors. 

But it were vain to attempt enume- 
rating the splendid and benevolent acts 
by which a Government distingu‘shed by 
every thing Great and Good, has been 
rendered so truly dear to us. We are 
unable to discover a single Province, in 
the wide-extended Empire over which 
your Lordship has so Jong ruled, that 

as not tasted the happy fruits of your 
wisdom, energy, and benevolence—and 
in which the name of The MARQUEss of 
Hastincs is not honored and revered.— 
The Regard and Vencration with which 
this name will ever be pronounced by 
the British Inhabitants of Calcutta, will 
long proclaim the high estimation in 
which your Lordship’s character has 
stood amongst us; and we are persuaded 
that you carry along with you, in the 
affection of the Natives of India, one of 
the most gratifying rewards which the 
honorable ambition of a Governor Gen- 
eral can covet. Tothis Reward your 
Lordship is eminently entitled, distin- 
guished as vour Administration has been, 
for the truly Paternal manner in which 
you have so frequently, andso feelingly, 
inculcated Mildness, Humanity, and 
Conciliatery Conduct towards the Na- 
tive Population of the Country. 

Deeply impressed with these Senti- 
ments, we cannot contemplate without 
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regret, the departure of a Governor 
General, who in the frui’s of his admi- 
lustrat.on, has lett us so rich a Legacy 
as your Lordship has bequeathed, and 
who in Prirate Life has given us so emi- 
nent an example of all that is dignitied 
and amiable ; and we should be lost to 
every Generous and Grateful fecling, if 
we did not assure your Lordship, that 
you bear our warmest and most sincere 
wishes for your Health and Happiness in 
your Native Country—for those of your 
Noble Consort, and every Member of 
your illustrious Family; and did we not 
embrace this opportunity of recording 
the high Regard und Esteem, with which 
we have the Honor to be, 
&c. &e. 

To this Address the Marquess 
oF Hasrincs was pleased to make 
the following reply :— 

** ‘You are right in the persuasion which 
you have expressed, that 1 could not but 
meet with the warmest cordiality your 
flattering Professions of Regard: the 
Term is only too weak to mark the deep- 
7B Seats sensibility excited by such a 

ompliment. 

** The testimony of Approbation to which 
you allude from my Honorable Employ- 
ers at Home, has been matter of heart- 
felt satisfaction to me. That I had ful- 
filled my Duties in a manner correspond- 
ent to their Expectations, would have 
been an assurance sufficient for me to rest 
upon with constant pleasure in Retirement. 
The Stability added to their Possession 
of Territory, the General Tranquillity of 
a Country herctofore agitated without 
respite, and the large augmentation of 
their Revenues, have been generously 
acknowledged by them. I might well 
indulge vanity in such a recognition of 
the results from my endeavours; as far 
at least as my consciousness of what was 
attributable to those who co-operated 
vith me would allow me to ascribe any 
thing to myself. Yet this would still be 
but an outline, within which there was 
room for those nearer at hand to per- 
ceve many defects, such as might justly 
detract from aught of merit in the mere 
superficial feature. You have striven to 
make me believe, that you have not dis- 
covered blemishes of such extent. Need 
I say, how much I feel that favourable 
Judgment ! 

** I have ardently sought the estcem of 
the British Community in India, because 
I found every motive for estceming those 
who compose it; and I derive no ordi- 
nary Pride from being told that I have 
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attained the object. Indeed, a sincere 
Community of Interest with you has been 
cherished by me. I have studied to give 
to the Indian Service, Civil and Military, 
that rate in the estimation of Society at 
Home, which the incalculable value of 
India to England, the gallant Elevation 
of Spirit in the Honorable Company’s 
Armies, and the proud Integrity of the 
Civil Functionaries, so truly claim. It is 
from such a view, even more than from 
its Useful Influence on the Native Pow- 
ers, that I have been precise in maintain- 
ing the Dignity of this Government, 
which could not be upheld without simi- 
larly raising its Dependent Branches ; 
and I venture to think that your experi- 
ence has justified the Policy. 

** Your laudatory advertence to the de- 
meanor which I have observed and incul- 
cated in intercourse with the Natives, is 
peculiarly gratifying to me. The effects, 
if I do not deceive myself, are very visi- 
ble in the reliance of all Classes of them 
in the fairness of our purposes, and in 
the frankness with which they meet any 
encouraging advances from us. The ob- 
servation applies itself more particularly 
to the readiness with which they send 
their Children to the Schools established 
by us. This is so distinct that [ now 
look with confidence to the rapid diffu- 
sion of Moral Instruction throughout a 
Population, in which it has for a long 
period been lamentably wanting. The 
known Talents and Disposition of my 
destined Successor ensure persevering at- 
tention to this most interesting point. 

** If it will be with concern, as you kindly 
profess, you shall hear me say Farewell— 
believe that the Word will be pronounced 
by me with unfeigned Regret. 1 have 
framed ‘Ties of Sentiment here which 
cannot be relaxed (tho’ but in a degree) 
by Separation, without Pain. The very 
Applause with which you grace my De- 
parture, must unavoidably render more 
acute the Thought of ceasing to share 
with you the Ennobling Task of erecting 
the Monument of British Beneficence, in 
meliorating the Condition of the Indian 
People. It is true, my Recollection and 
my Exertions will still earnestly point 
towards those whom I leave here. But 
Memory is cold in comparison with the 
cheery reciprocation of Good Will beam- 
ing in Countenanccs animated by Mu- 
tual Trust. 

** One point still remains. Your Reso- 
Jutions purport the design to raise an 
Equestrian Statue of me. Let me im- 
plore that this Plan may be abandoned. 
I have lived long enough among you to 
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know how seriously the Younger Part 
of the Community are burthened with 
Charges altogether indispensible in this 
Climate. You have authorized in me 
the Vanity of apprehending that many, 
in a generous competition to manifest 
attachinent, might be cager to offer Con- 
tributions which they could ill afford to 
such an Expeusive Undertaking. But 


the Undertaking is nut less superfluous’ 


than expensive. If I continue to hold 
in your Esteem that Flace with which 
rou have honored me, 1 ask no other 
ame. 1 therefore repeat the Supplica- 
tion; while the Intention, as well as the 
Distinction conferred upon me by your 
Address, will ever be contemplated by 
me with glowing Gratitude. 

Grand Ball to the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Hastings. This entertainment, 
which toox place at the ‘Town Hail on the 
30th instant, was got up with uncommun 
splendor, and on the most ample scale. 
The extent of decoration was, we believe, 
greater thaa on any turmer occasion. The 
bannistors of the grand staircase were 
hung with flags of various colours, and 
on the north side of the landing-place was 
a large Transparency emblematical of the 
present state of India, freed as itis from 
the scourge of war and the deprecations 
of merciless robbers, and surmouuted by 
a wreath enclusing the illustrious name 
of Hastincs. The entrance into the 
Ball-room was decorated with a Gothic 
frontispiece. In front of the Music 
Gallery a rich Pavilion was erected for 
the reception and accommodation of the 
honored Guests, the pillars and ornaments 
of which were of burnished gold, and 
the raised platform where the Chairs were 
placed was covered with crimson velvet. 
Over the railing of the gallery purple 
and yellow drapery fell in gay festoons, 
and banners and standards were so ar- 
ranged as to produce a very beautiful 
effect. Under the Gallery and behind the 
Pavilion there was a fine landscape, which 
covered the end of tlhe room, and gave a 
pretty termination to the scene. Between 
the pillars, the whole extent of the room 
on buth sides, shields were suspended 
Learing the record of those remarkable 
battles and events, with which the name 
of the Marquess of HAsTINcs is associ- 
ated. ‘These shields were adorned with 
drapery and garlands, and in various 
parts were seen the united Arms of 
Hastincs and Loupoun. At the east 
end of the room the Band of the 16th Re- 
giment of Lancers was placed. The com- 
pany beganto assemble at nine o’clock, 
and at ten the crowd was exccssive, 
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when the Most Noble the Marquess and 
Marchioness of HASTINGS entered the 
Bali room in state, preceded by the Ste- 
wards of the Entertainment, two and 
two, the Band playing God Save the King, 
and the Novic Guests bowed yraciousiy 
to the compaay on each side as they pus- 
sed up to tue Pavilion. ‘Tucre they re- 
mained a short ume, and then severally 
promenaded the roums, conversing atta- 
bly with individuals in their piogress, 
and in a maunoer which spoke forubly 
how grateful to ther teelings must have 
been this parting tribute of public respect. 
The merry dance was very circumscribed 
in its limits, there being sume d:thculty 
in preserving space sulfic.ent for the exhita- 
turs ** on the light fantasuc toe.”” Qua- 
drillcs and a coun. ry dance occupied the 
votaries of ‘Lerpsichure ull  tweive 
o’clock, at which hour the Noble Guesis 
Were conducted to the Supper-cvuim. 
The Hon'ble Mr. ADAM, the President 
of the Laiertainment, handing the Mar- 
chioness of Hastincs, and Lord Lias- 
TiINGs handing Lady Harker Pacer. 
The tables, wuich occupied every couve- 
nicnt part of tue Marble Hall, were laid 
out for 750 persons, but more than two 
hundred were obliged to stand, the whole 
company assembled seeming to be about 
& thousand. Every effort hadbeen made 
tw render the banquet worthy of the oc- 
casion, and certainly great praise is due 
to the Siewards for the admurable ar- 
rangemeats, which they so successfully 
carried huto effect. The health of tae He 
lustrious Guests was drank withthe warm- 
est applause, the hall resounding with 
ucclamations for some minutes. We re- 
gret that we have not the means of doing 
justice to the excellent speech with which 
Mr. ADAM prefaced the toast, and we 
have also to lament our inability to offer 
any thing like the glowing and feeling 
reply of the Noble Marquess. To au 
parties, indeed, the mutual demonstra- 
tions of respect and gratitude were satis- 
factory and gratifying. After Supper the 
animation of the dance was resumed, and 
his Lordship and the Marchioucss did 
not retire till about two o’cluck. The 
Ball continued till past four. 
Embarkation of the Marquess of Has-. 
tings.—On the morning of the lst. Jan. at 
seven A. M.u large assemblage of the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta attended at the Gov- 
ernment House, toaccompany the Mar- 
quess of HasTinGs to Chandpaul Ghaut. 
The troops, viz. H. M's. 16 th Lancers, the 
17th Regiment of Foot, the Body Guard, 
the Calcutta Militia, &c. formed a street. 
the whole way. His Lordship walked to 
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the Ghaut, accompanied by the Hon’sle 
Sir Epwarp Pacet, Sir Hevay Bios- 
seTT, the Chief Justice, and the Meiers 
of Council. The Marchioness of Hasr- 
wos and family foilowed in ther car- 
riayes, and embarked at the same time 
with his Lordship in one of the Goverit- 
ment State Boats, to be conveyed to the 
Yacht, at anchor of the Fsplanade. The 
usual salute was fired from the ramparts 
of Fort William. There was a very large 
concourse of people, to witness the 
embarkation, and the Marquess and 
Marchioness were extremely affected at 
parting. Gav. Goz. 


Dr. McWhirter. Qn the evening of . 


Thorsday the 10th Deceinber, a Fare- 
well Entertainment was given at the Town 
Hall, to Dr. McWhirter, by hs profes- 
sional brethren at the Presidency. On 
the removal of the cloth, Dr. Hare, 
the Chairman, proposed Dr. McWhurter’s 
health in a justly laudatory and aple 
specch, in which he took a short review 
of his professional career ia India, and 
held him up as an example to the junior 
members of the profession. Dr. McWhir- 
ter returned thanks in a very feeling and 
neat reply. Several loyal and patriotic 
toasts followed, as well as many, that 
were particularly relevant to the occasi- 
on;—and after a most harmonious and 
delightful evenivg’s entertainment, Dr. 
McWhirter at a late hour was accom- 
pained to his own door, by a small band 
of friends, who there bade him farewell, 
and wished him a happy voyage, and 
that state of rational enjoyment in his 
native land, which his protessional talents 
and humanity, as well as his social and 
private virtues, so richly merit. 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 


INDIGO—We have not heard of ma- 
ny sales inthis lately, but prices continue 
firm, at our quotations.—The quantity 
imported this season is considerable, 
more than the imports last year to the 
same period. This may be chiefly attribut- 
ed to the high prices, as the crop is not 
likely to exceed 90,000 to95,000 maunds. 

COTTON—Has been changing hands 
in small parcels among the natives.—At 
Mirzapore, the 17th instant, old Cutchou- 
rah was stated at 13-12 per local maund— 
sales during the last week 2000 bales—At 
Jeagunge, 21st inst. old Cutchoura was 
stated at 12 to 12-4—sales during the 
week 3000 maunds, all for country con- 
sum ption—setock 24,000 maunda. 
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OPIUM—We have heard of no trans- 
actions in this latelv—Tae Honorable 
Company have declared a sale of 1,958 
chests, to be held at the Exchaage, oa 
the 3] st. 


SUGARand SALTPETRE—Have been 
in fair request, and prices steady. 


QTIECE GOODS—The market is flat, 
but we have no alterations to state in 
prices. 


GRAIN—Has in general suffered a 
decline.—Rauree Rice and Patna Gran, 
have fallen about two annas per mauad, 
and Duoda Wheat, about onc anna. 


SPICES—Pepper has suffered a decline 
of two to four annas per maund, in 
consequence of the late importations— 
Cloves have advanced about two annas 
per scer.—Mace and Nutmegs in fair 
demand,—Cassia in demand, and look- 
ing up. 

METALS—Sheet. Copper and Nails, 
in brisk demand, and looking up—lIron, 
Swedish, in fair request—Enaglish, rather 
dull—Stevl, Pix and Sheet Lead, flat, 
but steaily—Spelter and Tutenague in 
fair demand—Block Tin, firm. 

FREIGHT toLONDON—May be rat- 
ed at £2-15 to £5-5 per Ton. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


CaLcuTTA. ARRIVALS. Nov. 28. Ship 
John Taylor, Geo. Atkinson, trom Liver- 
pool 4th July. 


29. Ship Prince of Orangr, George 
Moncrief, trom Van Dieman’s Land 12th 
Sept. 

Dee. 2. Ship La Belle Alliance, Wm. 
Rolfe, from the Isle of France 19th Oct. 
—Bark Mary Ann Sophia, R. Cornfoot, 
from Sumatra. 9th Nov. 

6. H. C. ship Ernaed, 1. Jones, from. 
Colombo 7th Nov.—Ship Ziger, Roh. 
Brash, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

9. Ship Hibernia, S. Macintos), from 
London Ist June, Tenerife and St. Sal- 
vador the 22nd Aug. 

10. Ship City of Edinburzh, W. 
Wiseman, from London 25th June, Co- 
lombo, and Point de Galle 13th Nov. 

ll. Ship lerander, Robert Dickie, 
from Penang 24th Nov.—Portuguese' 
ship Resolution, J. L. Borralho, from 
Lisbon Ist Aug. 2 
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14. H. C. Ship Coldstream, George 
Stephens, from Lundon 16th July, and 
Cape of Good Hope 17th October. 

15. Shup Wellington, G. Maxwell, from 
Batavia 27th October,and Penang 29th 
November. 

17. H.C. Ship David Scott, G. Bunyan, 
from London, and Cape of Guod Hope 
31st September. 

Departures. Nov. 28. Ship Gloucester, 
W. W. Wyatt, for Penang. 

Dec. 1. Ship Columbia, J. Chapman, 
for Bombay.—American Brig /tomer, 
Wm. Foster, for Boston.—Ship East In- 
dian, Peter Roy, for Rangoon.—Ameri- 
can Brig Danube,G. Winslow, forBoston. 

3. Portuguese Ship General Lecon, 
J. H. Duarte, for Lisbon. 

5. Ship fdope, J. Flint, for London. 
Ship Jane, C. Maitland, for the Isle of 
France. Ship Ediza, R. Gibson, for ditto, 
via Madras.—Ship Zhetis, E. F. Davies, 
for Rangoon.—Ship Neptune, W. E. Ed- 
wards, tor ditto. 

6. Ship Duke of Bedford, P. Cu- 
nyngham, for Bombay.—French ship 
Java, P. Saliz, for Bourbon. 

7. Snip Pascoa, H. Cathro, for China. 
Schooner Highland Lass, C. W. Eaton, 
for Coast and Madras.—Bark Dolphin, 
George East, for Madras. 

8. Ship James Colvin, B. Wemyss, for 
the Mediterranean.—Ship Exmouth, A. 
Bramwell, for Rangoon.—Ship A rcules, 
J. Heroa, for Bencoolen.—French ship 
Nouvelle Alliance, Gutherin, for Bour- 
deaux. 

9. Ship Francis Warden, W. Webster, 
for Rangoon. 

10. H. C. ship Astell, Thos. Wind- 
ham, for Madras. 

13. Amer. ship 4merica, J.Eldridge, 
for Madras and Philadelphia. 

14. Ship Ceres, H. B. Pridham, for 
Madras.—American ship George, S. En- 
dicott, for Salem. 

15. Ship dan, R. H. Gibson, for Ba- 
tavia.— American brig Wanderer, S. Pic- 
kett, for Boston.—Arab ship Afonsory, 
M. Bansacon, for Muscat. 

16. Ship Carron, T. McCarthy, for 
Bombay. 


Passengers per Belle Alliance.—R. 
Woodward, Esq. Civil Service; A. Dick; 
Esq. ; Lieut. and Mrs. Lawrenson ; Mr. 
E. Abbott; Mr. F. Thomson. 

Per Ernaad.—His_ Excellency the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Paget, G. C. B. 
Lady Harriet Paget ; Miss F. Paget ; Misa 
H. Paget; Master H. Paget; Master P. 
Paget; Mrs. Twining ; Lieut. Col. Mar- 
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ley ; Captain Champayne, and Capt. Sem- 
ple, Aid-de-Camps: Dr. Twining. 

Per Ti: er.—Robert Barlow, Esq. and 
Edward Barnett, Esq. Civil Service; A. 
R. Jackson, Esq. Medical Service ; 
Capt. Wm. Arrow, First Assistant Mas- 
ter Attendant; Mr. Slater, Free Mari- 
ner; Mr. J. Mathew; Mr. J. Cruss; 
Mrs. Cruss and 3 Children; Robert 
Scott, and James Bird, Grooms. 

Per Hibernia, from London :—Mrs. 
Menzies; Mrs. Wall; Major Bar- 
retto ; Lieut. Marshall ; Mr. G. Cullen, 
and Mr. J. H. Craigie, Cadets ; Mr. 
Menzies, Mr. Innes, Mr. Frasey, and 
Mr. Blast, Assistant Surgeons; Mr. C. 
S. Hadow ; Mr. J. Jollie. 

Per City of Edinburgh, from London : 
Mr. John Impey Reade, Merchant; Mr. 
Mariner; Mr. 
William Senter, Cadet. 

Per Coldstream:—Mrs. H. G. Becher, 
Mrs. Mary Duacan, Mrs. Jane Cooper, 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson, Miss Mary Ann 
Cumberlege, Miss Eliza Duncan, Mas- 
ter John Wilson; Lieut.-Col. Udny 
Yule, C. B.; Lieutenant Nat. Cumber- 
lege, Major George Becher, and Captain 
John Duncan, Bengal Establishment ; 
Mr. M. J. Tierney, Writer, Bengal 
Establishment ; Mr. Edward Penton 
Thomson, ditto, Madras ditto; Mr. John 
Tierney, and Mr. John Ross, Carlets ; 
Mr. Win. Dent Asperne, and Mr. Geo. 
McRitchie, Free Merchants ; 230 H. C. 
Recruits, 13 Women, and 3 Children. 

Per Wellington, from Batavia:—Mrsa. 
Fraser ; D. A. Fraser, Esq.; W. Thomp- 
son, Esq.; S. Wilson, Esq.; T. Ander- 
son, Esq.; Mr. C. R. Reid, from Sinca- 
pore ; Mr. Thompson, country service, 
from Malacca ; Mr. Young, do. from 
Penang. 

Per David Scott, from England. Mrs. 
Harington, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Sand- 
ford, Mrs. Simons, Mrs. Northmore, 
Mrs. Smithwaite, Miss Harington, Miss 
Elphinstone, Miss Sandford, Miss Jack- 
son, Miss Pearce, Miss Arnold, Mias 
Ballard, Master Simons, The Hon’ble 
Sir H. Blossett, Chief Judge. J. H. Ha- 
rington, Esq. Member of Council, J. J. 
Pemberton, Fsq. Col. Perkins, Major 
Smithwaite, Capt. Simons; Revds. W. 
Northmore, G. Crawford, Kirchhoffer, 
and Arnold, Chaplains ; Messrs. Thoma- 
son, and Fraser, Writers; Mr. Smith- 
waite, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Stephen, 
Mr. Pickering, Mr. Gilmore, Mr. Ger- 
rard, Mr. Lewin, Mr. Cox, Mr. Mc 
Brier and Mr. Fisher, Cadets; Mr. Jack- 
son, and Mr. Humphrey, Attornies. 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 27th November, Mr. J. J. 
Floury, to Miss N. Paul. 

On Saturday last, the 30th November, 
Mr. John Andrews, to Miss Caroline 
Cantopher. 

At Chinsurah, on the 25th November, 
by the Rev. Fre Luis da Santa Ritta, Mr. 
Robert Han, to Miss Mary D’Silva of 
Bombay. 

At Jungypore, on the 28th November, 
by the Rev. Mr. Eales, John Wilfrid 
Bateman, Esq. to Miss L. Birch. 

At Arcot, on the 28th October, by the 
Reverend Mr. Smyth, Captain B. M’Mas- 
ter, of the 2nd Battalion 6th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, to Miss Mary Letitia 
Munbee. 

At Bombay, on the 19th October, at 
St. Thomas’s Church, by the Rev. George 
Martin, Crawford MacLeod, Esq. to Miss 
Eliza Frances Campbell. 

On the 16th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend D. Corrie, 
John Dick, Esq. of the H. C. Civil Ser- 
vice, to Miss Eliza M. Dorin. 

On the 13th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. D. Corrie, 
Mr. C. Jedwin, to Miss Sarah Anne Gash. 

At Mongier, on the 20th November, 
Mr. T. N. Flasbman, to Miss M. A. 
Willson. 

At Bombay, on the 8th November, at 
St. Thomas’s Church, by the Reverend 
Henry Jeffreys, D.C. Bell, Esq . Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination, Conkan Division, 
to Miss Smyttan. 

At Bombay, on the 11th November, 
at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Venera- 
ble the Archdeacon, I. H. Farquharson, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, to Miss Paulina 
Jane Prendergast, second daughter of 
G. L. Prendergast, Esq. Member of 
Conncil., 

On the 30th November, Mr. John 
Lewis de Abreu, to Miss Barbara Maria 


Lisman. 

On the 10th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, 
Captain Alexander Cock, 6th Regiment 
of Light Cavalry, to Mrs. Charlotte Fre- 
drica Sherin, Widow of the late Constan- 
tine Sherin, Esq. 

On the same day, at St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, by the Reverend D. Corrie, John 
Andrew, Esq. of Malda, to Miss Char- 
lotte Catherine Sheppard. 


On the 9th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, 
Mr. John Wall, to Elizabeth, youngest 
Daughter of the late Henry Hall, Esq. of 
Carlisle, County of Cumberland.. 
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At Patna, on the 30th November, Mr. 
Joseph D’Costa, junior, to Miss Fran- 
ces Hurd. 
< - Sail December, at the Cathe- 

» Mr. William Henry K to Miss 
Cukesne McLean, 

On the 20th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, 
Captain William Kennedy, Assistant 
Military Auditor General, to Charlotte, 
second Daughter of Lieutenant General 
Sir Bobert Blair, K. C. B. 

On the 2Ist December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. J. Parson, Capt. 
J. E. Conway, of the H. C.’s Bengal 
Army, to Mrs. Bertram, relict of the 
late Capt. A. M. Bertram of the Madras 
Establishment. 

At Malda, on the 12th December, by 
the Rev. William Eales, at the house of 
W. A. Pringle, Esq. C. R. B. Berney, 
Esq. of the H. C. Civil Service, to Miss 
Charlotte Dawney. 

At Mhow, in Malwa, on the 2d De- 
cember, at the house of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fagan, Lieutenant Henry Gras- 
tin, of the 6th Cavalry, to Miss Mary 
Kennedy. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 29th November, the Lady of 
H. P. Russell, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
of a Son. 

On the 30th November, the Lady of 
W. Fleming Dick, Esq. of a Son. 

On the 30th November, the Lady of 
Captain Newton Wallace, of the Cuttack 
Legion, of a Son. 

At Diggah Farm, on the 17th Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Archer Wilson, of a Daughter. 

At Nagpore, on the 18th November, 
the Lady of Capt. Wilson, H. M. 38th 
Foot, of a Daughter. 

At Koorunta Dhee, near Bukar, on the 
23rd November, the Lady of Captain 
John Hunter, of a Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the 5th November, the 
Lady of Captain Malcolm McNeill, of 
his Majesty’s 17th Light Dragoons, of a 
Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the 6th November, the 
Lady of Lieutenant Thomas Lighton, 
Brigade Major H. C. F., of a Daughter. 

At Chicacole, on the 17th November, 
the Lady of Lieutenant S. W. Cleveland, 
Quarter Master and Paymaster, Ist Bat- 
talion 19th Regiment of Madras Native 
Infantry, of a Son. 

At Arcot, on the 29th October, the 
Lady of Major General Sewell, of a 
Daughiter. 

At Baroda, on the 25th November, the 
Lady of Lieutenant Colonel G. R. Kempt, 
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of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Regiment, of 
a Son. 

At Serampore, on Tuesday, the 17th 
December, Mrs. Cashman, of a Son. 

On the 6th December, the lady of 
Lieut. C. H. Penros, 2nd Battalion 27th 
Native Infantrv, of a Daughter. 

On the 10th December, Mrs. J. Brown, 
of a Daughter. 

On the 14th December, the Ladv of 
the Hon. Charles R. Lindsay, of a 
Daughter. 

On the 13th December, Mrs. C. F. 
Davies, of a Son. 

At Howrah, onthe 12th December, 
the Lady of Doctor Stewart, Surgeon of 
that Station, of a Daughter. 

At Scrampore, on the 6th December, 
Mrs. Samuel Chill, Junior, of a Son. 

At Purneah, on the 6th December, 
Mrs. G. Shillinford, of a Son. 

At Monghyr, on the 28th November, 
the Lady of Captain Page, of a Son. 

At Saugor, on the 17th November, 
the Lady of Ensign Ripley, European 
Regiment, of a stul-born daughter. 

At Bellary, on the 22nd November, the 
Lady of Lieutenant Ross, Superintending 
Enginecr in the Ceded Districts, of a 
Daughiter. 

At Bombay, on the 9th November, 
the Lady of Mr. R. Morgan, of the Ho- 
norable Company’s Marine, of a Daugh- 


ter. 

At the Hydrabad Residency, on the 
22nd November, the wifeof Mr. Richard 
Long, Assistant Surveyor, ofa Son. 

On the 30th October, at Mount La- 
vinia, Lady Dorothea Campbell, of a 
Son. 

On the 3d November, the Lady of W. 
F. Dick, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of 
Etawah, of a Son. 

On the 27th November, the Lady of 
H. Tyler, Esq. of a Daughter. 

On the 2d December, Mrs. J. Gre- 
- nough, of a still-born Son. 

On the 30th November, the Lady of 
J. O’ B. Tandy, Esq. of a Son. 

On the 6th December, the Lady of 
Lieutenant C. H. Penrose, 2d Battalion 
27th Native Infantry, of a Daughter. 

On the 8th December, the Lady of 
Lieutenant J. A. Schalch, Deputy As- 
sistant Quarter Master General, of a 
Son. . 

At Shahjehanpore, on the 28th No- 
vember, the Lady of G. Mainwaring, 
Esq. of a Daughter. 

On Sunday, the 8th December, at 
Jessore, Mrs. G. H. B. Gonsalves, of a 
Son. 
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On the 15th December, the lady of 
Capt. J. N. Jackson, of a Daughter. 

On the 18th December, Mrs. Frances 
Pereira, ofa Son. 

At his residence in Chowringhee, on 
the 21st December, the Lady of John 
Hadley D’Oyly, Esq. of the H. C. Civil 
Service, of a Son. 

On Saturday, the 2lst December, 
Mrs. William Howrigan, of a Daughter. 

On Saturday, the 21st December, 
Mrs. A. D'Souza, of a Son. 

At Bhopalpcor, on the 30th Nov. 
the Lady of Captain Edward Fitzgerald, 
of the’ 2d Bat. 30th Regt. N. 1. of a 
Daughter. 

At Agra, on the lst Decembcr, the 
Lady of N. Wright, Esq. of a Daughter. 

At Dindigul, on the 25th November, 
the Lady of Thomas Keys, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon, of a Son. 

At Arcot, on the 28th November, the 
Lady of G. Baillie, Esq. of a Daughter. 


DEATHS. 


On the 26th November, Mrs. E. Clark, 
aged 27 years, 11 months, and 2 days. 

On the Ist of December, Mr. James 
Scratchley. : 

At Meerut, on the 27th Novembcr, 
Lieutenant John Gilbert Barnard, of the 
H. C. Regt. of Horse Artillery. 

At Seringapatam, on the 29th October, 
Juliana Elizabeth, eldest Daughter of 
Mr. Garrison Assistant Surgeon Searle, 
aged 4 years and 6 months. 

At his house in Cundoo, Chitty Street, 
Black Town, on the 10th October, aged 
50 years, Adam Tate Gibbons, Esq. Mer- 
chant. 

At Black Town, on the 6th November, 
Mr. Lafontaine, aged 31 years. 

In Camp Deesa, on the 3lst October, 
Cornet Richard Clay, of the 2nd Regiment 
of Light Cavalry. 

On the 10th December, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clara Dunsterville, relict of the 
late Captain Elias Vivian Dunsterville 
of the Bengal Army. 

On the llth December, Elizabeth 
8 , infant Daughter of H. Fergusson, 
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On the 13th December, Samuel Ni- 
cholls, Esq. aged 51 years, 3 months and 
26th days. 

On the 15th December, James Mid- 
dicton, Esq. of the firm of Messrs. Ha- 
milton and Co. aged 72 years. ‘ 

On the 18th November, the infant 
Child of Mr. A. Willson of Diggah. 

On the 5th December, Miss Susan 
Martin. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dec. 7, 1822. 

Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, Resident at 
Lacknov. 

THE 21ST DECEMBER, 1822. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors 
having been pleased to nominate the Ho- 
norable JOHN HERBERT HARINGTON, 
Esquire, to be a provisional Member of 
the Supreme Council of Fort William, 
the Hoaorable Joun HERBERT HARING- 
ToN, Esquire, las accordingly this day 
takea the usual Oaths and his Scat as a 
Member of tue Supreme Council, under 
the usual Salute from the Ramparts of 
Fort Williaw. . 

Published by Order of the Most Noble 
the Governor General in Council. 

(Signed) C. LUSHINGTON, ” 
dctg. Chief Sec. to Gort. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Tue 19tu Dec. 1822. 

Mr. T. G. Vibart, Register of Bhaugul- 
poor, and Joint Magistrate stationed at 
Monghyr. 

Mr. E. P. Smith, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Shahabad. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
FORT WILLIAM; DECEMBER 20, 1822. 
Tbe Honorable Richard F. Moore to 
be a Junior Assistant to the Resident 
in Malwa and Ra)jpootana. 


MILITARY. 


General Order, by his Excellency the 
Bost Noble the Governor Gencral in 


Council. 

FORT WILLIAM; 228th Nov. 1822. 

Brevet-Capt. Parsons, of the Qaih Re- 
giment Native Infantry, is appointed, at 
tne particular recommendiiion of the 
Commi General, a Supernumcerary 
Sub-Assistant in the Army Commissariat 
D-partment. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 28th Nov. 1822. 


The undermentioned Gentlemen, Ca- 
dets of Infantry, are admitted to the 
Service on this Establishment, in confor- 
mity with their Appointment by the 
}lonorable the Court of Directors. 

Infantry. 

Mr. William Brownlow, date of arri- 
val in Fort William, 24th November 1822. 

Mr. Robert Menzies, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 24th November 1822. 
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Mr. William Biddulph, date of arrival 
in Fort William, 12th November 1822. 

N. B. Rank as Ensign has already 
been assigned to Messrs. Brownlow and 
Menzies in Gencral Orders of the 2ad 
Instant. 

His Lordship in Council was pleased 
wn the Territorial Department, under 
date the 22d Instant, to appoint Lieute- 
nant W. Browa, of the 19th Regiment 
Native Infantry, to be an Assistant Re- 
venne Surveyor in Dehly, under Captain 
Oliver. 


FORT WILLIAM; 7th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promoti- 
ons in the Medical Department, in suc- 
cession to Superintending Surgeon A. 
Dickson, permitted to proceed to Europe 
on Furlough, to have effect from the 
date of the dispatch of the Ship on which 
he may embark. 

Deputy Superintending Surgeon J. Me 
Dowell, to be a Superintending Surgeon, 
and Surgeon C. Hunter to be Deputy 
Superintending Surgeon. 

The following Promotion, is also made 
by His Lordship in Council. 

Artillery Regiment. 

2d Licutenant Arthur Campbell to be 
1st Lieutenant, from the 17th November 
1822, in succession to Barnard, deceased. 

‘The Governor General in Council was 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, in the Ecclesiastical Department, 
under date the 22d ultimo. 

Lieutenant Archibald Irvine of Engi- 
nerrs, to superintend the construction 
of Churches at Cawnpore. 

The Revd. Henry Farish, L. L. D., 
to be Chaplain of the Garrison of Fort 
William, including the Clerical duties of 
the General Hospital, from the Ist 
Instant. 

GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 4th Dec. 1822. 

Ensign John Woodburn is appointed 
Adjutant of the 2d Battalion 25th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, vice Parsons ap- 
pointed to the Commissariat Department. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gent. of the army. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 5th Dec. 1822. 

Captain C. C. Smyth, of the 3d Light 
Cavalry, is appointed a Member of the 
Committce for Inspecting and Admitting 
Horses from the Honorable Company's 
Stud, in the the room of Captain Hony- 
wood relieved from that duty. 
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Captain Smyth will receive charge of 
the Horses for the 3d, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
Regiments, and proceed to Nussevrabad 
via Muttra, where he will deliver over 
the Horses for the 5th Regiment to Ma- 
jor Kennedy. Major General Sir D. 
Ochterlony will be pleased to order an 
Othcer from the 6d Regiment to Nus- 
seerahad to receive charge of the Hor- 
ses for the 6th and 7th Regiment. 

Lieutenant Dibdin will receive charee 
of the Horses for the 2d and Sth Regi- 
ments, and deliver them to an Officer of 
the former Regiment to he dciached to 
Kalpee for that purpose. The latter, af- 
ter delivering the Horses for the 2d Re- 
giment at Keitah, will proceed to Jub- 
bulpore with those for the &th, and will 
there be relieved hv an Officer of that 
Corps from Nazgpore. 

Lieutenant Win. Herzan, of the Ist 
Pattalion 13th Regiment, is appointed 
to do duty with the Ramghur Battalion, 
and directed to join. 

W. G. PATRICKSON, 
Dep. Adjt. Gent. of the Ariny. 


FORT WILLIAM; 7th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 

pleased to make the following Aypoint- 
ment. 

Lieutenant George Martin Cooke, of 
the 15th Regiment Native Infantry, to 
be a Mujor of Brigade on the FEstablish- 
ment, to supply « vacancy cansed by the 
resignation of that situation by Captain 
Fester. 

FORT WILLIAM; 7th Dec. 1822. 

Surgeon John Browne, Civil Surgeon 
at Bareilly, is permitted to return to the 
Military branch of the Service, and plac- 
ed accordingly at the disposal of His Ex- 
‘cellency the Commander in Chief. 

Surgeon William Chalmers, attached 
to the 20th Regiment Native Infantry, 
is appointed Civil Surgeon at Bareilly in 
the room of Surgeon Browne. 

FORT WILLIAM ; 14th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor Gencral in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tion and Appoinment. 

6th Reviment Light Cavalry. 

Cornet William Parkcr, to be Licute- 
nant from the 30th November 1822, in 
succession to Toone deceased. 

Captain Robert Smith of the Corps of 
Engineers, to be Garrison Enginecr and 
Executive Officer at Dehly, in the room 
of Captain Hutchinson nominated to the 
Situation of Superintendant and Direc- 
tor of the Foundery in Fort William. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen, Ca- 
dets of Infantry and Assistant Surgeons, 
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are admitted to the Service on this Es- 
tablishment, in conformity with their 
Appointment by the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors ;—the Cadets are promoted 
to the Rank of Ensign, Jeaving the dates 
of their Commissions for future adjust- 
ment. 
Infantry. 

Mr. George Downie Cullen, date of 
arrival at Fort William 10th December 
1822. 

Mr. John Halkett Craigie, ditto 10th 
ditto ditto. 

Medical Department. 

Mr. James Innes, M.D. date of arrival 
at Fort William, 11th Dec. 1822. 

Mr. Alexander Menzies, ditto 11th 
ditto ditto. 

Lieutenant James Marshall of the Ho- 
norable Company’s European Regiment, 
has returned to his duty on this Esta- 
blishment, by permission of the Hon'ble 
the Court of Directors, without preju- 
ice to his Rank—Dnate of arrival at Fort 
William, 10th December 1822. 

His Lordship in Council was pleased, 
in the Political Department under date 
the 23rd ultimo, to appoint Assistant 
Surgeon William Corbet to be Surveon 
to the Political Agency in Harowitie, in 
the room of Assistant Surgeon Mercer, 
permitted to return to the Military 
branch of the Service—Mr. Mercer is ac- 
cordingly placed at the disposal of His 
Excellency the Commander in Chicf. 


FORT WILLIAM; 14th Dec. 1822. 
The Governor General in Council was 
pleased in the Political Department, un- 
der date the 23d ultimo, to permit As- 
sistant Surgeon J. Davidson, to remain 
in his present Situation as a Medical Offi- 
cer in the Service of His Highness the 
Rajah of Nagpore. 
Gentleman Cadet William Souter of 
Infantry, is admitted to the Service on 
th's Establishment in conformity with his 
appointment by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors—Date of arrival at Fort 
William, 13th December 1822. 


FORT WILLIAM; 20th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions and Alterations of Rank : 

-frtillery Regiment. 

Lieutenant Charles Cornwallis Ches- 
nev to be Captain, vice Bryce retired, 
with rank from the 18th October 1822, 
in succession to Lyons, transferred to 
the Pension List. 

2d Lieutenant William Trigge Garrett 
to be lst Lieutenant, vice Chesney pro- 
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moted, with rank from the 17th No- 
vember 1822, in succession to Barnard 
deceased. 
Mth Reziment Native Infantry. 

Brevet Captain and Lieutenant Charles 
Ramsay Skardon to be Captain of a 
Company, vice Traver retired, with rank 
from the 19th April 1822, in sueccssion 
to Gordon deceased. 

Ensicn Stuart Corbett to be Liente- 
nant, from the same date, in succession 
to Skardon promoted. 


Medical Department. 

Assistant Surgeon Isaac Jackson to be 
Surzeon, vice Shoolbred, with rank 
from the 28th August 1822, in succes- 
sion to Stuart resigned the Service. 

dlterations of Rank. 

Artillery Regiment.—Captain Latrick 
Grant Muthison, date of Rank 12th 
December 1821, vice Fryce retired. 

Artillery Regiment ,—Captain Thomas 
Timbrell, date of Rank 2d Angust 1822, 
vics Fraser deceased. 

Artillery Regiment,—Ist Licutenant 
Richard Williams, date of Rank 12th 
December 1822, vice Mathison pro- 
moted. 

Artillery Regiment,— 1st Lieutenant 
Charles Grant, date of Rank 2d August 
1822, vice Timbrell promoted. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 20th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
‘ments. 

Captain Nicholas Manlcy, of the 20th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to the Fort 
Marlbro’ Local Corrs, vice Captain 
Watson, who has resigned that situation. 

Surgeon Simon Nicolson to be a 
Fresidency Surgeon, vice Surgcon Mac 
Whirter, M. D. permitted to procecd to 
Europe on Furlough. This appointment 
to have effect from the date of the dis- 
patch of the ship on which Dr. Mac 
Whirter may embark. 


FORT WILLIAM; 20th Dec. 1822. 

The following Gentlemen Cadets of 
Infantry are admitted to the Service on 
this Establishment, in conformity with 
their Appointment by the Honorable the 
Court of Directors. 

Infantry. 

Mr. John Ross, date of arrival in Fort 
William, 18th December 1822. 

Mr. George Cox, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 19th December 1822. 

W. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS 
ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY'’S FORCES IN IN- 


‘DIA. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta; 30th No- 
vember, 1822. 

Under the rule laid down in the Gene- 
ral Orders issued from the Department 
of the Adjutant General to His Majesty's 
Forces, dated Calcutta, 5th November 
1816, the Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to promote the 
undermentioned Subalterns of 15 years 
standing and upwards, to the Rank of 
Captain by Brevet in the East Indics only, 
from the date specified against their res- 
pective naines. 

4ith Foot.—Lieutenant Daniel Caul- 
field, 4th April, 1820. 

16th Light Dragoons.—Lieutenant 
William Hilton, 5th December, 1821. 

8th Light Dragoons.—Lieutenant T. 
R. Morycl}, 2}st April, 1822. 

Ditto.—Lieutenant J. K. Taylor, Ist 
May, 1822. 

A6th Foot.—Lieutenant Hans Morri- 
son, 7th May, 1822. 

8th Light Dragoons.— Lieutenant Tho- 
mas Brett, 2lst May, 1822. 

24th Foot.—Licutenant Francis Grant, 
2d August, 1822. 

8th Light Dragoons.—Lieutenant Hen- 
ry Heyman, 20th August, 1822. 

47th Foot.—Lieutenant James Clarke, 
24th August, 1822. 

4st Foot.—Lieutenant Buckland N. 
Bluett, 25th August, 1822. 

2d Battalion Royal Regiment.—Lieu- 
tenant Norman Macleod, 1st September, 
1822. 

The date of the Brevet Rank of Cap- 
tain of the undermentioned Officers, is 
altered as follows, with reference to their 
standing as Subalterns in the Army. 

14th Foot.—Licutenant and Adjutant 
H. B. Armstrong, 12th August, 1819. 

30th Foot.—Lieutenant William Sul- 
livan, 12th January, 1820. 
47th Foot.—Lieutenant J. T. Keays, 
14th February, 1820. 

16th Dragoons, (Jate of the 59th Foot) 
— Lieutenant W. Williams, 16th March 
1820. 

46th Foot.—Jientenant J. Raines, 19th’ 
September, 1820. 

54th Foot.—Lieutenant R. Holt, 6th 
October, 1820. 

47th Foot.—Lieutenant James Hut- 
chinson, 14th November, 1820. 


Head-Quarters; Calcutta: \st December, 
1822. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
The Most Noble the Commander in. 
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Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Promotion and Appointments, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 

20th Foot.. 

Major Thos. Chas. Green, from the 
24th Fout, tobe Major, vice John Hogg, 
who exchanges, 29th October, 1822. 

24th Foot. 


Major John Hogg, from the 20th Foot | 


to be Major, vice Thos. Chas. Green, 
who exchanges, 29th October, 1822. 
44th Foot. 

Ensign William Sargent to be Lieute- 
nant without purchase, vice Twinberrow 
deceased, 17th November, 1822. 

Hemsworth Usher, Gent. to be En- 
sign without purchase, vice William Sar- 
gent promoted, ditto. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 2d Dec. 1822. 

Brevet Captain Williams, of the 16th 
Light Dragoons now at Cawnpore, is 
directed to join and do duty with the 
Volunteers of that Corps, under Brevet 
Captain Cortlandt, of the 8th Dragoons. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 3d December, 
822 


Captain Graham of the 59th Regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Spaight of the 
87th, arc nominated, the former to com- 
mand, and the latter to do duty with the 
Invalids of His Majesty’s Service now in 
Fort William, exclusive of those belong- 
ing to the 8th Light Dragoons, and 
47th Foot. 

The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Appointment, until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

24th Foot. 

Mr. Thos. Blood, Riding Master, 
16th Dragoons, to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice G. H. Poole, who resigns, 
Ist December, 1822. 

N. B. Ensign Blood will continu to 
perform the Dutics of Riding Master to 
the 16th Lancers, until further orders. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta; 10th Decem- 
ber, 1822. 

The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing promotion and appointment un- 
til His Majesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

17th Foot. 

Ensign E. S. Boscawen to be Lieute- 
nant without purchase, vice W. Keowen, 
deceased, 9th December, 1822. 

John D. Young, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice E. S. Boscawen 
promoted, ditto. 
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Head Quarters, Calcutta; 12th December, 
1822. 

The Most Noble the Commander in. 
Chief in India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing promotions and appointment un- 
til His Majesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

30th Foot. 

Lieutenant William Sullivan, to be 
Captain without purchase, vice R. Mae 
chell, deceased, 18th November, 1822. 

Ensign Charles Deane, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice William Sullivan 
promoted, ditto. 

Charles Wynne Barrow, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Charles 
Deane, promoted, ditio. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta; 18th Dec. 1822. 
The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Promotions and Appointment 
until Elis Majesty’s pleasure suall be: 
known. 
67th Foot. 

Lieutenant James Adair to be Captain 
of a Company without purchase, vice 
ees Hall, deceased, 13th November, 

822. 

Ensign Peter Brannan to be Lieute- 
nant, without purchase, vice James 
Adair promoted, 13th November, 1822. 

William Child, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Peter Brannan 
promoted, 13th November, 1822. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta ; 21st December, 
1822 


The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Promotion and appointments 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 

4th Light Dragoons. 

Lieutenant Hugh Cochrane from the 
8th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Robert Robison who exchanges, 
5th November 1822. 

8th Lizht Dragoens. 

Licntenant Robert Robison from the 
4th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Hugh Cochrane who exchanges, 5th 


- November 1822. 


34th Foot. 

Ensign John Stodderd to be Lieute- 
nant without purchase, vice G. Greene 
deceased, 27th November 1822. 

By Order of the Most Noble the Com- 
ander in Chief, 

THOS. McMAHON, Col. 4. G. 
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NoTICcCE To CORRESPONDENTS. 


The unexpected length, to which the Review of “ Pen Owen" 
has extended, has precluded our giving insertion in this Number to 
several communications on Oriental subjects, with which we have been 
' Kindly favoured —We shall give them an early insertion. 

_ We have to acknowledge A. B. His remarks on the Article of Mons. 
Goatrier, in the Revue Encyclopedique, shall appear in our next. 
Mepicus in our next. 
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OriGinaL.— General History—Egypt— Religion—Arts and 
Sciences— Resemblance of the Ancient Egyptians and Chi- 
nese—AssYRIAN EmMpirE—Manners and Arts of the Ba- 
bylonians—City of Ancient Babylon. 


(Continued from our last.) 


HORRIBLE and nauseous are the details of superstition. 
Under its baleful influence, the inhabitant of ancient Egypt im- 
brued his hands in the blood of human victims, and annually 
sacrificed a virgin to the waters of the Nile ; he was taught to 
regard a foreigner, as an impious monster, of whose repasts it 
was sacrilege to partake; he abhorred certain animals as 
unclean, practised circumcision, abstained from wheat and 
beans, scourged himself during the festival of Isis, and commit- 
ted the most shocking indecencies, during the festival of Diana. 
The priests, who were the depositaries of science, who were 
eligible to the offices of civil magistrates, who were entrusted 
with the custody of the laws and public records, with the edu- 
cation of youth, the composition of the calendar, the survey 
of the land, the mensuration of the Nile, and the concerns 
of medicine and embalming, cannot be deemed guiltless of 
lending their influence, to the maintenance of this humiliating 
state of society; for many of them must have been aware of the 
more prominent errors, and follies which they taught, and some 
of them, we are told, even entertained sublime conceptions of 
the unity of the Deity. Yet what avail the most refined and 
elevated sentiments of religion, if they are to be treasured up, as 
abstract and latent doctrines, and not permitted to shed their ge- 
nial, and consoling rays on all ranks and conditions of life? or, 
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is it uncharitable to question the intrinsic value of those tenets, 
which produced nothing generous in conduct, or the explana- 
tion of which was imparted to the uninitiated, with much studi- 
ous caution, and much real or affected mystery? 

Among the better qualities, which are affirmed to have cha- 
racterized the manners of the Egyptians, we may reckon their 
peculiar respect for parents, and for old age; their gratitude for 
benefits received, and their love of peace. To this last-menti- 
oned amiable propensity, not less than to the waste of time, we 
may, perhaps, ascribe some of those long intervals of silence, to 
which we alluded; for history, ezpecially that of the carly ages, 
when the modes of transmitting communication by representa- 
tive signs, were cumbersome and circuitous, dwells only on 
great and signal events, or, at least, only on those, to which 
ideas of magnitude were attached, and hardly deigns to notice 
long tracts of monotonous repose. The more defective ele- 
ments of the Egyptian character were, indulgence in habits of 
idleness and effeminacy, a hatred and contempt of strangers, and 
an unreasonable aversion to novelty and change, as if all their 
institutions had attaincd to the summit of perfection, and no im- 
provement could be borrowed from progressive wisdom, or from 
the study of other regions and manners. Herodotus adverts 
to the prevalence of a singular custom among this singular peo- 
ple; for, during their meals, he informs us, and even in their 
parties of pleasure, a woodencffigy of death, or, as some authors 
pretend, a dead body in a coffin, was introduced, and present- 
ed to each of the company, with an exhortation to drink and 
rejoice, since to this complexion they would come at last. 

At this distance of time, and with our modes of thinking, and 
of gencralizing facts, it appears extraordinary, that a people, la- 
bouring under the most abject superstition, obstinately rejecting 
every deviation from established routine, and, moreover, prone 
to indolence, should have excelied other countries, in the liberal 
and mechanical arts, Yet it is generally admitted, that the 
Egyptians were among the first enlightened and polished peo- 
ple of the ancicut world, and that the specitnens, which they ex- 
hibited of literature and the arts, became modcls of imitation to 
other nations. Nay, in Egypt, philosophy found one of its ear- 
licst abodes, whence the light of science was diffused over Greece, 
and, subsequently, illuminated other portions of the globe. The 
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wisdom of the Egyptians was proverbial, among the nations of 
antiquity; and when Greece had attained toher meridian splendour, 
no person, it is alleged, could rise to distinction, who had not 
visited the banks of the Nile, and conversed with the Fathers of 
Science. The primitive archives of the country may, in fact, be 
said to have perished; and the scattered materials of their his- 
tory should be cautiously collected from the early Grecks, who 
probably viewed them with the eye of jealousy and prejudice, 
and with their inherent love of exaggeration and romance. 

To Osiris the Egyptians attributed the invention ofthe plough, 
an implement of such extensive benefit to mankind. As the use 
of iron, now so common, was, from the difficulty of its reduc- 
tion, long unknown, the first plouglis were constructed entirely 
of wood, and might be readily enough suggested in a country 
of a loose sandy soil, like that of Egypt. Corn grows sponta- 
neously on the banks of the Nile, and the land, fertilized by the 
annual overflowings of that river, required only the hand of art, 
to render it one of the most productive quarters of the world. 
When under a regular systein of culture, therefore, andirrigated 
by canals, branching from the Nile, it furnished that abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life. which is so favourable to the 
efforts of ingenuity and the meditations of leisure. The manu- 
facture of fine stuffs, embroidery, rich vases, and ornamented 
articles of gold and silver, attested the skill and talents of the 
Egyptians. Their style of architecture is peculiar, and asto- 
nishes us more by its massivencss, than it pleases us by its 
elegance. The statements of ancient writers on this subject 
might appear exaggerated, did not some specimens still survive 
to verify their descriptions. Tlie antiquity of the pyramid is 
lost in the night of time; for they even bear no hicroglyphical 
inscription, and Herodotus, who wrute fully two thousand years 
ago, speaks with as inuch uncertainty of the date of their con-. 
struction, as we do at present. . Another argument, in favour 
of their great antiquity, has been deduced frum the consideration 
of the general idea of the architecture of the country, all the 
buildings being raised on their model, inconvenient as that mo- 
del must have beeu for habitable structures. According to Nor- 
den, not only the posts and doors, but even the walls of the tem- 
ples and towns incline to the pyramidal form. Of these far famed 
and stupendous edifices, three still remain on the site of the an- 
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cient Memphis, at a few leagues fram Grand Cairo. The base 
of the largest occupies a square of 2640 feet, its perpendicular 
height is reckoned 500 feet, and its apparently terminating point 
is actually a platform of 16 feet. Many of the stones, of which it 
is constructed, are thirty feet in length, four in height, and three 
in breadth. Itis alleged, that the subterranean works connect- 
ed with it are still more considerable. A hundred thousand 
workmen, according to Herodotus, were employed, for thirty 
years, in preparing the materials and rearing the fabric; and 
an inscription records, that the vegetables, with which they 
were fed, cost sixteen hundred talents, which has been comput- 
ed, as equivalent to €289,379 of our present money. The four 
sides of this huge pile exactly correspond with the four cardi- 
nal points. It is also deserving of remark, that the quarrying 
and raising such enormous blocks of stone, as are found in these 
pyramids, denote some practical acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of mechanics. Further to the south, there are other simi- 
lar edifices, which range far into the deserts of Lybia, and ap- 
pear to be more ancient than those about Giza; for they are less 
perfect, and some of them are formed of unburnedbricks. The 
most ancient bricks of Egypt, we may observe in passing, were 
only dried by the heat of the sun; and chopped straw was mix- 
ed with the clay, to impart to it more coherence. The origi- 
nal design of the pyramids has given birth to various conjectures, 
and dissertations of the learned: but, though they may have 
been subservient to other purposes, they are generally supposed 
to have been destined, to contain the embalmed bodies of the 
kings. As the Egyptians not only believed in the immortality 
of the soul, but, also, in the re-animation of the body, after a long 
tract of years, they were particularly solicitous, to preserve the 
uncorrupted bodies of theirdeparted friends. Such of the kings 
therefore, as adopted this part of the national creed, might fan- 
cy, that they would thus secure for their bodies an inaccessible 
habitation, and one, which would resist the attacks of time. 

Very pompous details have been transmitted to us, concern- 
ing the Labyrinth, or complicated palace, (the reputed residence 
of twelve contemporaneous kings, who reigned about 600 years 
before the birth of Christ,) and of which a single inclosure is 
stated to have contained three thousand apartments, all commu- 
nicating by inextricable windings! 
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The Egyptian Obelisks are bettcr known. Several of them 
which measure 180 feet in height, consist of a single piece of 
a solid granite or syenite. ‘That of Ramises is still larger, 
and is reported to have been executed by twenty thousand men; 
but, if so, a very inconsiderable portion of them could have been 
employed on it, at the same time. It was conveyed to Rome 
by the Emperor Constantius, and placed in an erect position by 
Pope Sextus Quintus.---As to the wonders of Thebes, and its 
hundred gates, from each of which ten thousand armed men 
could issue, considerable allowance, we suspect, must be made 
for the poetic fiction of Homer. 

The ancient Temples of Egypt were large and costly buildings, 
and in splendour eclipsed every other edifice. Various circuin- 
stances contributed, to give them the pre-eminence. The priests 
were the princes of the land, and had great influence, in the dis- 
tribution of the national revenue. The national feelings, too, 
were favourable to the dignity of the public worship; and the 
temples, and the tombs of the illustrious dead, were the marked 
objects of profuse decoration. The holy place, or shrine, was 
comparatively of small extent; but the ample compass of the 
buildings was occupied with porticos and vestibules, with open 
courts, intricate windings, and private recesses. In connection 
with the temple itself, were the lodgings, or sumptuous dwellings 
of the sacred order, the whole constituting a magnificent assem- 
blage of various apartments, and expensive buildings. The in- 
terior and subterraneous apartments were not accessible to the 
eyes of the vulgar. 

In the departments of sculpture and painting, the Egyptians 
were very inferior to the Greeks; but their painters were in 
possession of a preparation, for fixing colours permanently on 
marble, and other smooth bodies. The freshness and lustre of 
these colours are, to this day, the admiration of the curious, who 
have encountered specimens of them, in some of the ruinous an- 
tique buildings. 

Hieroglyphical, or picture writing, was more early, and 
more sedulously cultivated in Egypt, than in most other coun- 
tries; and it was practised in the ancient schools of Thebes and 
Axicon, before the use of alphabets was known. Such a clumsy 
and incommodious vehicle of thought, however, must soon have 
suggested more easy, and abridged contrivances of expression 
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by signs; and the system of alphabetical characters, that appa- 
rently simple, but profound invention, by means of which the 
interchange of sentiment betwcen absent friends, is so admira- 
bly arranged, by which the wisdom and the discoveries of one 
age are transinitted to another, and communication is preserved 
between the most remote corners: of the earth, is supposed to 
have gradually emerged trom the rude and abbreviated ele- 
ments of the symbolical scheme of writing. In accomplishing 
this most important transition, the Egyptian priests are said to 
have exerted their diligence and ingenuity with success ; and if 
sv, they have bequeathed to their species a legacy of inestimable 
value, and which should be allowed to cover a “ multitude 
of sins.” 

Ancient Egpyt could boast of her four Institutions, or Colleges, 
in which the sciences were taught and studied; namely, that at 
Thebes, which was visited by Pythagoras ; that at Memphis, 
where Democritus and Thales consulted the priests; that at 
Heliopolis, where Plato studied; and that at Sais, where Solon 
was instructed.in the principles of government and Icgislation. 

Under the cloudless sky, and in the serene evenings of their 
happy climate, the Egyptians might contemplate at leisure, and 
with complacency, the movement of the heavenly bodies; and we 
find, accordingly, that they early applicd to the study of Astro- 
nomy. Diodorus represents the Thebans, as having kept regis- 
ters of their observations of the stars, for a long series of years. 
Their obelisks were astronomical gnomons; their calendar was 
adjusted to the true duration of the solar Year; and they seem, 
even to have caughta glimpse of the Newtonian Philosophy ; for 
they affirmed the moon to be an ethereal earth, the stars to be 
fire, and the sun to be the centre of a system, round which the 
planets revolved. They divided the Zodiac into twelve Signs, 
of thirty degrecs, and calculated the eclipses of the. sun---a won- 
derful extent of knowledge, to be acquired without the modern 
aids of glasses, time-picces, and the Arabic cyphers. Egypt is 
likewise to be accounted the cradle of geometry; for the inhabitants 
were obliged to have frequent recourse to accurate surveys of their 
lands, whose boundaries were disturbed by the overflowings of 
the Nile. Their proficiency, indeed, in the more exact sciences, 
is sufficiently evinced in the great works, which they planned 
and executed; in the distribution ot the waters of the Nile, 
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through a multitude of canals; and in their astronomical attain- 
ments, to which we have just adverted. Their own skill in na- 
vigation, however, was very limited, not only because they 
Were unacquainted with the properties of the magnet, in which 
respect they were only on a level with the Phcenicians, whom 
they employcd as sailors, but because they abhorred the sea, in 
which they beheld the emblem of Typhon. The priests, to tes- 
tify the same aversion, refused to taste either fish, or salt. 
Although, in the process of embalming the dead, the Egypti- 
ans surpassed all. other nations, they were grossly deficient, in 
the knowledge of surgery and medicine. Prescriptions, or rather 
nostrums, which were handed down from father to son, were 
collected into a system, or code, inserted into their sacred books, 
and piously preserved in their temples. They abstained from 
dissection, and even, with the exception of the embalimers, from 
touching a dead body ;: nay, the embalmers themselves were held 
in abhorrence, and after the performance of their professional 
duty, immediately took to flight, to avoid being insulted. The 
operations, necessary for the dressing of muinmies, would alone 
bespeak a degree of knowledge, which implies improvements in 
the arts of life. Having removed the brains and bowels, the 
body was anointed with oil, and deposited in nitre for a cer- 
tain time. The cavities were then filled, and the whole per- 
fumed with aromatic drugs. It was next wrapped up in 
many folds of fillets; and the face was covered, but so as to 
retain its natural shape. The last covering was a general 
varnish, to exclude the external air. Thus prepared, it was 
put into a coffin of sycamore wood, which is reckoned less _pe- 
rishable than others, and, sometimes, into one of a kind of 
pasteboard, and carefully painted. Bodies, thus incased, were 
sometimes deposited in the houses of the dead, but more com- 
monly in the vaults of public buildings, or in excavations hewn 
out of the rock. But neither in Egypt, nor in any other 
part of the East, do coffins appear to have becn much in _ use, 
of old times; and the mummies found deposited in open coffins, 
may either be supposed to have been persons of superior rank ; 
or who had died in a later period of the Egyptian history, 
when a change had been introduced, in the manner of preserv- 
ing the dead. The mummy-pits, or catacombs, which still 
exist, are subterrancous vaults of great extent: some of their 
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contents have been found entire, though buried, probably, 
three thousand years ago; and nota few of them are now 
deposited in the cabinets of the curious. The cases, int which 
they are contained, are very thick, and usually of sycamore ; 
but some are of stone, and others of patched pieces of cloth. 
The top of the case or coffin is generally cast into the rude 
semblance of a head, with a female face painted on it ; and 
the rest consists of a trunk, with a broad pedestal atthe lower 
end. On some are observed hieroglyphical inscriptions. The 
bodies are wrapped in a linen shroud, to which are appended 
scrolls of the same material, and bearing sacred characters. The 
face is covered with a sort of head-piece, also of linen cloth ; 
and on which the countenance of the person is represented in 
gold. The feet have likewise a covering of the same, painted 
with hieroglyphics, and fashioned like a high slipper. The 
whole corpse is swathed, as above described, and with such 
care and neatness, that the wrappings of one body will mea- 
sureat least a thousand yards. Within the body, are found drugs, 
of the consistency and colour of pitch, or bitumen, and which 
soften by the heat of the sun. 

"We are unwilling to close this condensed view of the history of 
the ancient Egyptians, without pointing to one or two strong 
features of resemblance whichit exhibits to that of the Co1IngEsz— 
a singular people, who, also, make pretensions to the most ex- 
travagant and chimerical antiquity, and who, from theremot- 
est periods, have been characterized by their ingenuity, and their 
superstition ; by their early acquaintance withastronomy, and 
their low attainments in medical science ; by theirreverence for 
sovereigns and parents, and their dislike of foreigners; by their 
application to agriculture, and their abhorrence of innovation. 
Mons. de Girignes, accordingly, maintains, that an Egyptian 
colony settled in China about 1122 years B. C. However this 
may be, little mention of China occurs in the ancient writings, 
which have been transmitted to us. Confucius, the great philo- 
sopher of that country, was born, it is alleged, 550 years B. C. 
From the age of fifteen, he is reported to have preferred learn- 
ing and philosophy to all the pleasures of youth ; and, inhisma- 
turer years, renouncing the posts of honour and emolument to 
which he had been promoted, he taught the doctrines of prac- 
tical morality, rather than those of speculation, to thousands who 
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attended his instruction. Many of his maxims, if genuine, de- 
Bote a vigorous, reflecting, and well conditioned mind. 

From dates and historical analogies, it seems, likewise, not un- 
reasonable to infer, that the natives of Indostan, at the period of 
which we treat, had already made considerable advances in civi- 
lization, and that they probably vied with the Egyptians, in culti- 
yating the arts, and accommodations of life. According to some 
ingenious critics, indeed, it is difficult to determine, whcther they 
borrow some of their most important improvements from the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians from them. But it is now time, to 
resume the thread of our narrative. 

That narrative, however, which is still involved in darkness, 
doubt, and fable, can touch only on a few of the most prominent 
events, and would speedily assume the form ot a tissue of con- 
tradictions, were we to indulge in all the careless, and unwar- 
rantable assertions of different writers. 

Ninus appears to have been the first prince, who attempted 
to enlarge the Assyrian empire by foreign conquest. In the 
midst of his rapid and successful career, he experienced a pow- 
erful check from the Bactrians, whose capital, however, he at 
length reduced by the artful contrivance, and spirited conduct 
of Semiramis the wife of Menon, a captain of his army. The 
gallant bearing of this bold and ambitious, but profligate he- 
roine, so captivated his heart, that he inade her the partncr of 
his bed, and of his throne. Ninyas, the offspring of this union, 
when yet an infant, was deprived of his father, who had com- 
mitted the regency of the empire to Semiramis. The latter, hav- 
ing removed the seat of her government from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon, which she embellished with magnificent structures, levied a 
powerful armament, and attempted the conquest of India ; but, 
im consequence of a formidable resistance, she was compelled 
to retire to Babylon, with a remnant of her forces. To her is 
ascribed the building of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Be- 
lus, and other magnificent works, which were ranked among 
the wonders of the world. 

On her demise, which is referred to 1965 years B. C. Niny- 
as ascended the throne, and wisely cultivated the internal re- 
sources of his kingdom, during a peaceful reign. His successors 
may, by some, be accounted inglorious ; for their names, du- 
ring the lapse of more than cight centuries, are obscure, or 
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unknown ; and yet this very circumstance may be no ordinary 
eulogy on their prudence and their virtue. Happy the Assyrian 
princes, and happy their subjects, if, during that long interval, 
the Greek historians could lay hold of no splendid victory, or 
any striking vicissitude of fortune, to impart intercst to their 
romantic recitals! 

But the Assyrians, after having swayed a fair portion of Asia, 
for many ages, began, at length, to decline, and the revolt 
of the Medes, during the fecble and voluptuous reign of Sarda- 
napalus, with other revolutions, which, in this hurried sketch, 
Wwe cannot stay to recapitulate, accelerated the downfall of 
Nineveh, and the oblivion of the Assyrian name. The mo- 
narchy was partitioned between the Babylonians and the Medes ; 
and the story of their respective princes, especially of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, is contained in our Sacred Volume. To the same 
venerable source we may here appcal for the once high and pom- 
pous attitude of Nineveh and Babylon, whose glory has long 
since set in darkness. Mean while, let us take a short retro- 
spect of the civil and religious condition of the Babylonians, or 
Chaldeans. | 

The country of Babylon is commonly called Babylonia, from 
the name of its first city Babel; or Chaldea, from the name of 
its inhabitants, the Chaldeans. When Babylon, instead of 
Nineveh, was the scat of the supreme power, the terms Baby- 
lonia and Chaldea were equivalent with Assyria, and compre- 
hended two large tracts of territory, on opposite sides of the 
Euphrates: to the one, by way of distinction, the Grecks gave 
the name of Assyria, and to the other, that of Syria. The 
former comprehended a space of seven hundred miles in 
length; between the rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, from the 
Armenian mountains in which they rise, to the Persian Gulph, 
into which they then flowed in separate channels. But Baby- 
lonia, properly so called, extended only from the Isthmus between 
the two rivers, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, about three hun- 
dred miles towards the Persian Gulph, and never exceeding 
eighty miles in breadth. The climate of that country is tem- 
perate and salubrious ; but, at certain scasons, the heat was 
so intense, that the inhabitants were accustomed to slecp with 
their bodies partly immersed in water ; and the same practice, 
according to the testimony of modern travellers, is continued 
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to this day. As it seldom rains in that country above three 
or four times in the course of the year, the lands were 
watered by means of canals, trenches, and various sorts of en- 
gines, provided in great abundance for the purpose. The soil, 
naturally rich, and thus carefully supplied by moisture in the 
driest seasons, surpassed even that of Egypt in fertility, and is 
said to have generally yielded from a hundred to three hundred 
fuld. So extraordinary was the luxuriance of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, that Herodotus declines giving a particular description 
of them, lest he should incur the charge of exaggeration ; but 
he mentions, as one instance, that the leaves of the wheat and 
barley were four fingers in breadth. The ground very liberally 
afforded a viscous clay, easily formed by the furnace, or even 
by the sun, into the hardest bricks ; while the naphtha, or bitu- 
men, Which was also extremely abundant, furnished a firm and 
durable cement. The government of Babylon, as of all the 
countries of the East, was monarchical, or, rather, despotical ; 
for the power of the prince was not, as in Egypt, restrained by 
any constitutional checks: on the contrary he affected recluse 
State and dignity, maintained a pompous and extremely nu- 
merous houschold; and the laws and punishments were vague 
and arbitrary. Three separate tribunals, however, were ap- 
pointed to administer justice: the first of which took cogni- 
zance of adultery, and similar offences; the second, of theft; 
and the third, of all other crimes. Besides the members of the 
roval retinue, the master of the Magi was always at hand, to 
interpret dreams and omens, and to predict future events. The 
Magi themselves, who were at once the pricsts and the sagcs of 
the country, worshipped Belus and Nebo, or the Sun and Moon, 
and prescribed an iinmense number of idolatrous rites and cere- 
Imunics, the most barbarous of which was the offering of human 
victims in sacrifice. These sacerdotal families, who have 
been denominated Chaldeans, or Chaldces, by way of emincnce, 
taught, that the heavenly bodies were subordinate Deities ; were 
devoted, accordingly, to the absurdities of judicial astrology and 
divination ; and professed to have derived their learning froin the 
first instructor, Oannes, who sprang from the primogenial egg, 
who was half man, or god, and half fish, who appeared 
in the Red Sea, and communicated knowledge and civilization 
to the world. Their philosophy has been somewhat in- 
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judiciously extolled, for their cosmogony implies the eter; 
nity of the world, and is, besides, shrouded in a veil of 
allegory, which we should vainly hope to remove. Like the 
Egyptians, however, they were in possession of some of the 
elementary principles of astronomy. From an ancient and 
elevated tower, in the centre of the temple of Belus, they 
took observations of the heavens; they had discovered that 
the moon was placed under the planets, and that she shone 
with borrowed light ; they traced and divided the zodiac; and 
they made the solar year to consist of 365 days, to which, sub- 
sequently, according to Strabo, they added five hours, and 
some minutes. Nor were they ignorant, that the moon is 
eclipsed by the earth’s shadow, and that the comets are planets 
moving in very eccentric orbits. They are also quoted by 
Herodotus as the inventors of sun-dials. The advances of the 
Babylonians in pure and mixed mathematics, must have been 
at least commensurate with their skill in astronomy, and with 
the great works and arduous enterprizes which gave renown 
and splendour to their city. If we may be allowed to judge 
of their talents for sculpture from the few remains of their 
images and bas-reliefs which have escaped the ravages of time, 
they scem to have been greatly deficient in correctness and 
elegance of expression; and we know hardly any thing of their 
paintings, their poetry, or their music. They excelled in the 
manufacture of rich veils, embroideries, carpets, cloth of gold, 
and various sorts of dress and furniture, in linen, cotton, and 
woollen stuffs. Their country: afforded the best materials for 
dyeing; and their purple, like that of the Tyrians, formed a 
principal article of traffic. The statues of gold, silver, and 
bronze, which so profusely decorated their temples, bespoke, 
at once, their opulence, and their conversancy in the fusion of 
metals, ‘Twenty-five tons of frankincense were annually con- 
sumed on the altar of Jupiter alone ; and the people generally 
delighted in the liberal use of perfumes, in the wearing of fine 
and costly apparel, and of precious stones. Such an abun- 
dance of these commodities could have been procured only by 
the exchange of valuable merchandize, and by a regular and 
active intercourse with distant countries; and such an inter- 
course, we find, was actually maintained, in consequence of the 
central situation of Babylon in the old world, and the facilities 
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of water-conveyance afforded by the Euphrates, the Tigris, and 
the Persian Gulph. The caravans also traded with the coun- 
tries in the West, penetrating through the Syrian desart, to the 
Pheenician dealers on the Mediterranean ; and, proceeding by 
what was called the royal road, through the north of Asia 
Minor, to the eastern borders of Europe. The Babylonians 
had likewise much inland navigation, by means of their nu- 
merous canals and rivers. The Tigris, on account of its 
rapidity, was navigable only about 100 miles north of their 
city; but they often sailed 300 miles up the Euphrates, to the 
city of Phapsacus, from which they distributed their spices 
and perfumes, by land carriage, to the neighbouring 
districts. Their largest ships were employed, and their great- 
est commerce carried on by. their maritime colony at Gerra, 
which was situated about two hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and whose merchants were both enterprizing, 
and affluent. They also maintained a regular traffic with the 
Phcenician factories on the Persian Gulph, and with the Ethio- 
pians in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea, thus obtaining access 
to the mineral treasures of Sofala, or Ophir, and to a primera 
part of their spices, gems, ebony, and ivory. 

Though temperate in their diet, and subsisting chiefly on ve- 
getable fuod, the Babylonians manifested a decided propensity to 
shew and finery in their dress, and in their domestic accom- 
modations. Their inner garment was of fine linen, descending 
to their. feet; above this they wore a woollen tunic; and, over 
the whole, was thrown a short white cloak, to repel the rays 
of the sun. Their heads were covered with linen mitres, 
or turbans, plaited with much art; their feet were protected by 
slippers; their bodies sprinkled with perfumes; and in their 
hand, they generally carried a staff, or cane, shaped at the top 
into the form of an apple, flower, bird, or some other charac- 
teristic emblem. Every individual is said to have worn an 
engraved onyx, emerald, or sapphire, as his signet. Their 
habitations were adorned in a manner equally superb, for their 
floors glowed with carpets of the most brilliant hues, and their 
walls were hung with most beautiful tissues, termed Stndones. 
With all this love of luxury and refinement, they combined a 
certain degree of polish and. elegance of manners, which, pro- 
bably, too often degenerated into effeminacy or debauchery; and 
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they are, in fact, represented as a voluptuous and licentious race: 
yet their passion for the chace, and the testimony of Xenophon, 
who asserts, that the East produced no better soldiers than those 
of Chaldea, forbid us to adopt the notion, that they were gene- 
rally enervated or dissolute. Contrary to the prevailing custom 
of Asia, their women, though confided to the care of eunuchs, 
were not secluded from the society of the men, nor from inter- 
course with strangers. But the mode of disposing of the 
young girls in marriage, was alike mercenary and barbarous; 
for they were sold in the public market-place to the highest 
bidder; and, from the money thus procured for the most beau- 
tiful, portions were assigned as dowries for those who were de- 
ficient in personal attractions. One of their most savage 
rites, was the prostitution of every female once in the course of 
her life, in the temple of Venus. A humane practice, by 
which they endeavoured to supply the want of professional 
physicians, was to bring out the sick to the places of public re- 
sort, where all strangers were reckoned bound in duty, to inquire 
into the nature and symptoms of their disorder, and to suggest 
remedies, according to the best of their knowledge. 

The descriptions, which have come down to us, of the am- 
plitude and magnificence of the city of Babylon, are too cir- 
cumstantial not to detain us for a moment. It rose in majesty, 
in the midst of a large plain, and in a very deep and fruitful 
soil. It was divided into two parts by the river Euphrates, 
which flowed through it from north to south. The old city 
was on the eastern, and the new, built by Nebuchadnezzar, 
on the western, side of the river. Both these divisions were 
inclosed by one wall; and the whole formed a complete square, 
480 furlongs in compass. Each of the four sides of this square 
had twenty-five gates, of solid brass, at equal distances ; and, at 
every corner, was a strong tower, ten feet higher than the wall. 
Similar towers defended the weaker quarters of the city. The 
fifty regular streets, which intersected one another at right 
angles, were 15 miles in length, and 150 feet broad; and the 
tour half streets, which surrounded the others, and fronted to- 
wards tle outer wall, were 200 feet in breadth. It was thus 
partitioned into squares, along which the houses were ranged, 
at very considerable distances. These intermediate spaces, as 
well as the inner parts of the squares, were laid out in gardens, 
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pleasure-grounds, &c. so that not above onc half of the im- 
mense extent, which the walls inclosed, was occupicd by build- 
ings. The walls were of extraordinary strength, being 87 feet 
broad, and 300 high. They were built of brick, and cement- 
ed by a kind of bituminous earth, which had the property of 
soon becoming as hard as stone. On the outside, they were 
surrounded by an immense ditch, from which the earth had 
been dug to make the bricks; and which, being always filled 
with water, afforded additional detence. On each side of the 
river was a quay, or high wall, of the same thickness with the 
walls around the city. There were gates of brass in these 
walls, opposite to every street that led to the river; and from 
them were formed descents or landing places, by nieans of steps, 
so that the inhabitants could easily pass, in boats, from one side 
of the city to the other. We are also told, that there was a 
remarkable bridge, thrown over the river, built, with wonder- 
ful art, of huge stone, and fastened together by means of iron 
chains and melted lead. 

In order to prevent inconvenience from the swelling of the 
Euphrates, two canals were cut from that river, at a consider- 
able distance above the town, which carried off the super- 
abundant waters into the Tigris. From the place where these 
canals commenced, down the sides of the river, both above and 
below the city, immense mounds, or banks, were constructed, still 
more effectually to confine the stream within its channel. To 
facilitate the execution of these works, an extensive lake, about 
40 miles square, and 35 feet decp, was dug on the west side 
of Babylon; and, into this capacious reservoir the river was 
turned by a canal, till the banks were completcd ; and it was then 
restored to its former course. This lake continued, afterwards, 
to receive annually a fresh supply of water from the Euphrates, 
and was rendered very serviccable, by means of sluiccs, for wa- 
tering the lands, that were situated below it. 

At the two ends of the bridge, were two magnificent palaces, 
which had a subterranean communication with each other, by 
means of a vault, or tunnel, under the bed of the river. The 
old palace, on the east side, was about 30 furlongs in compass, 
and surrounded by three separate walls, with considerable spaces 
between them. The new palace, on the opposite side, was 
about four times as long as the other, and is said to have been 
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eizht miles in circumference. The walls of both were em- 
bellished with an infinite variety of pieces of sculpture, and, 
among the rest, was a curious hunting scene, in which, Semi- 
ramis was represented on horseback, throwing his javelin at 
a leopard, while Ninus was piercing a lion. 

In the new palace, were the celebrated hanging gardens, 
which Nebuchadnezzar is said to have constructed, in order 
to give his consort, Amylis, daughter of Astyages, king of Me- 
dia, some representation of the beautiful mountains and wood- 
land views, which abounded in her native country. These 
gardens occupied a square piece of ground, 400 feet on every 
side, and consisted of large terraces, raised, one above the other, 
till they equalled in height the walls of the city. The ascent 
from terrace to terrace, was by means of steps, ten feet wide ; 
and the whole pile was sustained by vast arches, built on others, 
and strengthened, on each side, by a solid wall, twenty-two 
feet in thickness. Within these arches, were very spacious and 
splendid apartments, which are described as having command- 
ed a very extensive, and delightful prospect. 

Near to the old palace stood the temple of Belus; and, in 
the middle of ihe temple rose a huge tower, about 600 feet in 
height, and as many square at the foundation. This enormous 
pile consisted of eight stages, each 75 feet high, placed, one 
above the other, and gradually decreasing towards the top. 
The ascent to the summit was by stairs on the outside, in a 
sloping direction, and of a spiral form; and these, winding eight 
times round the whole, produced the appearance of as many 
towers, regularly contracting their diameter. In the different 
stories were many lofty apartments, supported by pillars, and 
used as chapels, or temples, in the worship of Belus, or Baal; 
and, on the top of all, was erected a complete observatory for the 
purposes of astronomy. Such is understood to have been the 
old towcr of Babel; but it was greatly enlarged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who reared about its base a number of other sacred 
edifices, forming a square nearly three miles in compass. The 
whole was inclosed by a strong wall; and the various entrances 
were secured by solid gates of brass. Within the temple, or, 
accor(ling to some, on its summit, was a golden image, 40 feet 
in height, and has heen reckoned equal in valuc to three milli- 
ons and a half of our present money; while the multitude of other 
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statues, sacred utensils, and costly decorations, contained in 
this single edifice, has been estimated at 42 millions. 

The preceding statements may appear to us astonishing, and 
almost incredible; but they are corroborated, at least in sub- 
stance, both by sacred and profane history ; and the quantity of 
the precious metals, which, in times of old, centered in a few of 
the opulent cities of the world, seem, in fact, to have greatly 
excevded the bounds of rational conjecture. 
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Pen Owen, in three Volumes.—Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1822. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Pen finds it necessary to skulk, after the duel; and leaving 
the fashionable precincts of the town, takes lodgings at Clerken- 
well. Reduced to the necessity of borrowing, his friend 
Wettenhall introduces to him Mr. Sxell, a money lender ; 
and as Pen borrows with the bona fide intention of repaying, 
and as Snell lends under the evident apprehension, that re- 
funding may not take place, the scene betwixt them is unique. 
The obsequiousness of the borrower is as much a stranger to it, 
as the arrogance of the lender ; but the usurer is acute enough 
to perceive, that in the rudeness and incivility of Pen, he hasno bad 
security for his money ; and as, over and above, he has the ob- 
ligation of Wettenhall, to make good the loan, Pey procures 
the money.—The scene is well painted, and werecommend its 
perusal to our readers. 

Pen is an unfortunate wight, and soon suffers gricvously for 
his over-nicety about the victuals of his landlady : he sallics forth 
to dine in the city; and sauntering from Clerkenwell he lands in 
Smithfield, where he must needs take out his pocket-book, to 
examine a memorandum. In the examination, he is assisted by 
a few gentlemen, who not finding their services civilly received 
by Pen, extend a specimen of their own rudeness to our hero, 
and carry off the pocket-book, to scrutinize its contents at their 
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leisure—Pen is left in a pitiful condition, from which he is hu- 
manely relieved by a Lincolnshire grazier, who carries him to a 
neighbouring tavern ; and proposes some warm drink, to soothe 
his wounds. While the drink is preparing, our hero and 
his friend are joined by an honest sheep-dealer—who perchance 
could have given some account of Pgn’s pocket book; but 
who prefers telling a story of his own misfortunes, having first 
introduced himself to the grazier in a very knowing way. 
In his description of his own mischance, the shecp-dealer suits 
the action to the word, and bolting off, as a part of the play, for- 
gets to return, leaving PEN and the farmer, to pay his reckoning, 
but leaving them nothing wherewithal to do this, although good 
forty pounds jingled in the farmer’s pouch, at the beginning 
of the story. The picture of a plain countryman, taken in by 
a London sharper, is admirably drawn. 

«« Ha, ha, ha!”’ roared the grazier, for Mr. Tup appeared to be an 
excellent actor ; ‘ha, ha, weel, weel, good now—cuom in, cuom in,— 
that all do, Measter Toop, teak thee glass; thee wa'st a ninny-hammer 
still; war’nt he, my good, young gentleman ?”’ appealing to his only au- 
ditor, Pen, who now filled a glass from the sparkling bowl. ‘ Why 
yes, sir,”’ answered Pen, ‘‘ it seems odd, that a money bag should be 
laughed out of a man’s pocket, it must be confessed.’’ ‘* Cuom, cuom 
Maister Toop,’’ bawled the grazier, in a louder tone of voice—‘* cuom— 
the joke’s over, you maun cuom in now!”’ The spirit, however, had 
vanished, and the incantations of the grazier appeared to be ineffectual 
to raise it again. 

‘* That's waundy strange, arn't it, young gentleman; whuoy—what 
the dickons is the mun about ? Here, missis, d’ye knaw fairmer Toop ?"’ 

«« Anan, sir!’’ 

‘¢ D'ye knaw the fairmer, as just left the ruom?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir, never seed him in my born days before.”’ 

“© Weel weel, he'll be bock at his laisure; so here’s to your amend- 
ment, young gentleman." 

Pen thanked him, as in duty bound, and then again express- 
ed how deeply he felt the kindness, and commiseration of the 
good grazier. He took down his address, for the purpose of 
remitting him the advances he had made; and declaring himself 
table to find his way home, was about to take his leave. 

«¢ Stuop a bit,"’ cried the grazier; ‘‘ I will see thee on thee way— 
I'll just woip off this score.—Mistress, what's to pay ?"’ 

‘¢ Five and eleven pence farthing, sir.” 
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«© Weel, weel,—ye knaw hoo to rin up a score as well as yere bet- 
ters; but no matter;’’ so thrusting his hand into his breeches’ pocket 
for his money bag—Oh, reader,—he found how inimitable an actor was 
that farmer Noah Tup, ‘‘ Hey, Hhuot!’’ exclaimed the gaping gra- 
zier, “‘ ma pocket turned insoide out !—Holloa,—why I’m robbed, 
plundered, pick pocheted—murder !—there be foorty good poonds gone. 
Stop him, ye rascals!—Woman, woman, I'll ruin your house!"’ 

“« I'm tS say your vorst, no one ever dar’st to utter a vord against 
my ouse.’ 

‘¢ Why, I’ve been robbed, plundered in it, woman!” 

«« Not in my ouse, I'll be sworn,”’ cried the landlady. 

«¢ Why, look thee, old fule,—an’t my pockets clean picked?” 

«¢ That were not in my ouse, I'll stand it to any justice's face in the 
three kingums.”’ 

«« H—and fury, uld brute yea! wad ye talk me ut o’ my seven 
senses ?”’ 

«¢ Senses or no senses, never vas robbery committed in my ouse, and 
I'll take my davy of it, this blessed night before I sleep.—Here, Peg, 
bring down that here bible.” 

«© What ha I to doo wi’ your swearing and your davy, wuoman ? it 
wont swear back my money bag. I’m lost, unduone.”’ 

«* Pray heaven, not,’’ exclaimed Pen, who had not yet interfered ; 
‘* are you sure ?”’ 

«* Sure! whoy I felt it in my pouch, when I cualled the rascal a 
niony-hammer,—and rattled it in defiance ; war there ever such a'’— 

«* But my good sir,” cried Pen, “ I trust and hope, that the loss 
will not effect you so deeply ?"’ 

«© Deeply, young man, what's the think I mai pick up foorty poonds 
in the kennel, or that a grows in the fen ?”' 

«« No, sir; I only mean, however serious the loss,—it is not, I hope,— 
it is not ruin.”’ 

‘« Ruin, mun!’’ answered the grazier proudly, ‘‘ whot dost think 
foorty poonds will ruin Tom Crossthwaite, or twanty times foorty, or 
twanty to that! Nuona, nuona, it aint that; but I cannot bear that 
lousy rapscallion laughing in my face, and—but I'll not put up ih it: 
I'll have ’em all before the justice.” 

<* You may do as you please,’’ cried mine hostess. ‘* Here, Peg, go 
call your master from the club. You may just do as you please; but 
this I'll swear, and so shall Peg, and Nobs, that never was a robbery 
committed in this here ouse !"’ 

** Why good woman,” cried Pex, ‘‘ how can you take upon you to 
say?" — 
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‘“‘ Take upon me—good woman indeed! no more a good woman 
that your mother,—be she who she may :—take upon me.'’"— 

«« The d—I!!"" exclaimed our hero; “ will you dare to say this 
gentleman has not been robbed ?"’ 

“Yes, I dare,—and swear it too, —not in my ouse !”’ 

«¢ Why ! woman! is your house charmed ?"’ 

‘« None of your jibs upon my ouse, sir ; paid scot and lot for twenty 
years, and it an't a vhipper snapper like yourself shall gie ita bad name.”" 

‘* A bad nuame!”’ cried the grazier; ‘‘ I care not a rush for its 
nuame or its mistress ; but robbed I hae been, and this gentleman ools 
swear it.”’ 

«¢ Gentleman! pretty gentlemen both, forsooth !—without a brass 
varthing between you ; your both in a story.” 

«© Look ye, mistress,’ cried the enraged grazier, ‘* law's to be had.”’ 

«* Aye, thank my star! Here, Peg, run to lawyer Ferret, in Knaves’ 
acre. Yes, yes, law's to be had,—TI warrant ye.” 

«* Yes, woman, but not from Knaves’ acre. I'll ferret ye, I'se 
Warrant." 

The same low haunt, in which the pickpocket played his 
part, turns out the rendezvous of a person, who has other ob- 
jects in view, than taking si/ler from a farmer’s pouch—one 
more sublime, no less than taking cash from the Bank and the 
Treasury—in short a Reformer—a Radical. We recommend 
a perusal of the dialogue, which passed betwixt Pen and the 
Radical, to the Advocates of Parliamentary Reform, and the 
modern Whigs. It will be found rich in arguments on the 
side of our hero, which have no more been answered by 
these advocates and whigs, than they will be found to have 
been by our hero’s opponent. The occasivnal ejaculations 
of the Lincolnshire farmer, during the dispute upon Constitu- 
tion and ‘ universal suffrage,’ are extremely characteristic. 
Our limits will not allow-us, to give room to the whole of this 
dialogue ; but the following passage, in which the hackneyed 
arguments for Feform, founded on the fact of seats being 
bought and sold in the [louse of Commons, is replied to. 

«© Why, zounds,’’ exclaimed the stranger, “ you don’t mean to defend 
corruption !"’ 

«« Far from it, sir,”’ answered Pen: ‘* [ only want to ascertain it.’” 

«« And isn’t it before vour eyes ?”’ 

«« Ifso, I am too blind to perceive it !"" 

«¢ None so blind, as those who will not sce.”’ 

‘« I only ask you to open my eyes.” 
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" “ Hav'n't I told you, seats are bought and sold. among the borough- 
mongers ?”’ 

“« [answer again, this is no proof of corruption, or at least no proof of 
corruption, peculiar to our times; for I repeat, it existed in what the re- 
formers of the present day call the great, and glorious times of the con- 
stitution. But I will go further, and confess that I think a man infi- 
nitely more independent, in the fullest sense of the term, who enters the 
House of Commons as the purchaser of a seat, than one who, to secure 
his own interests with them, has been playing the courtier and syco- 
phant, and must continue to do so, to please and pamper the prejudices 
and passions of his constituents. Such aman is a slave to one small 
faction of the nation, and shackled in his efforts to benefit the whole. 
If he is sincere in the proffers he makes, (alas! how seldom,) and in 
the gross flatteries he bestows upon them, he is fitter for a courtier, 
than the legislator of an extensive empire: if he is acting the hypocrite 
with them to gain a seat, he is capable of any baseness to turn that seat 
to his own profit. The man who pays his money for what you gentle- 
men call a rotten borough, may be a rogue; but, at least, he has not 
proved himself one by previous practice. He may, like the other, hypo- 
critically profess patriotism, to further his own selfish ends ; but he has 
not previously cajoled and cheated his electors, as an earnest of his 
talent at manceuvering.”’ 

«* And you call this man a representative ?"’ 

‘« I do, sir, in the strictest sense of the word. A member of the 
British Parliament is not a delegate. When a man once passes the thresh- 
old of the Commons’ House of England, he represents the Commons 
at large, and not a particular county or district. He may, from cir- 
cumstances, have local interests to guard ; but even a turnpike bill, or 
an enclosure, interesting alone to his constituents, can but command his 
solitary vote. It is the country,—the majority of the representatives of 
the whole empire,—-that must decide its adoption or rejection. If it 
were otherwise, a member of Parliament would resemble a satrop or go- 
vernor of a district, and his constituents would become eventually little 
better, than the slaves of the soil. Each would be absorbed in the petty 
interests and cabals of his particular charge; and being responsible to 
his constituents, rather than to his countrymen at large, his public con- 
duct without a check, and his private intrigues beyond the reach of in- 
vestigation, a power unknown to the institutions of a free state, would 
be engendered and fostered in every corner of the empire. County 
would be found jobbing against county,—borough against borough ; and 
the practised politician might, by turns, bribe and sell his constituents, 
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with whose local interests he would thus so identify himself as at length 
to render a separation on their part—impolitic,—if not impracticable.” 

‘¢ This is all wild—all abroad, sir.’’ 

‘* Wild !— is it so wild, as to suppose that you can check corruption, 
by extending the means to corrupt; or that byopening the doors tosharp- 
ers and adventurers, you can cleanse and purify a legislature, composed 
(no matter how) of all the prominent talent, and professional wisdom of 
the country ;—of the most distinguished representatives of the landed,— 
the commercial,—and trading interests; and altogether of those who 
bear the stamp, and character of men of honour so legibly, that the least 
flaw in their title is discernible, pointing them out to public scorn, and 
barring their access to higher honours of the state ?”’ 

Pen treats the doctrine of universal suffrage by the same 
historical appeal to the practice of the constitution: and proves 
the present mode of election to be according to its spirit. He 
iliustrates the Reformer’s doctrine, by a view of the French 
Revolution, and its effects; and drives his opponent to the ad- 
mission, that government under every form is tyranny. In 
the course of the dialogue the fire and warmth of the Welsh- 
man occasionally break out; but are immediately restrained. 
These bursts on the part of our hero are frequent, and some- 
tines get him into scrapes, from which he finds some difficulty 
to extricate himself; but they are always on the side of order, 
and good government, and sound principles. 

Pen’s radical opponent, finding himself fairly worsted in the 
argument, is obliged at last to confess his inability to contend 
with our hero. 

«« Well, sir,’’ cried the reformer, starting from his seat, ‘ it is not 
worth my while to refute you; you are self-willed—bigotted to the 
system—but—yes, sir—I should like to hear you, where you would 
meet with your match—I wish I had you '’— 

«* Where, sir ?’’ demanded Pen. 

‘« Where I am going this moment,”’ answered the stranger, signifi- 
cantly. 

‘* I fear to go no where, sir,’’ retorted Pen, with an air of confidence. 

Our hero now accompanies his new friend to a RapicaL 
MEETING ; and a rich and huxuriant scene is presented to the 
reader. The den of the rebels is situated in a dark corner of 
one of the many blind alleys of the metropolis ; and the door 
opens, on a signal from the Radical, seemingly of itself, and 
shuts again in the same cautious and thief-like manner.—A 
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hand is thrust from a box, concealing the body, to which it 
belongs; and the passport being examined, Pen and his compa- 
pion enter. The lights are so disposed, that the figures of the 
company collected seemed to emerge out of the darkness, so 
emblematical of the deeds, which they meditated.—The descrip- 
tion of the leading members of this Radical club is well conceived 
and given; and the fear and caution, with which every preli- 
minary step was taken, bespoke the conviction of the parties, that, 
to mend the constitution, they must begin, by breaking its 
Jaws. Pennarrowly escaped having the oath of secresy and fidelity 
put to him, which, of course, he determined not to take; and 
in the din, with which a proposal to this effect was put down, 
we have a capital trait of the folly, which fortunately never fails 
to accompany criminal machinations of the kind, to which our 
hero was now introduced.—The president was now regarded 
with eager eyes, by the assembled “ artizans and artificers,” as 
he rose, to address them in the following harangue. 

«* Countrymen! and brother patriots !—with you it is altogether un- 
necessary to urge motives :—those who are sworn to die in the cause, 
rather than forsake it, must have long ago made up their minds upon the 
necessity of the cause.—Every man of you stands pledged in this our 
solemn and last court of appeal!—It has been over and over again prov- 
ed, that, beyond these walls, sacred to liberty, we are slaves;—and we 
will be slaves no longer." — 

‘<The latter clause was repeated in one burst by the whole assembly, 
sotto voce ~—“* and,’’—continued he, raising his voice, and with increas- 
ing energy,— those who are content to remain slaves, and hug their 
chains,—shall be slaves to their Liberators,—and not to the hirelings and 
bloodsuckers of a corrupt,—worm-eaten,—rotten thing,—upheld by 
prejudice, and nicknamed a constitution !!"" 

‘¢ Hear, hear, hear!’’ ran through the assembly, though scarcely 
above a whisper. The orator, rising with his subject, exclaimed,—< The 
right hand of justice, my united friends and patriots, is unmufiled ;—the 
sword of state, which had rusted in her keeping, falls from it,—and shall 
be replaced by the weapon of avenging liberty!!"" 

«* Here he drew forth a dagger from beneath his coat, and exalted it in 
his hand. Enthusiasm spread through the dark ranks, and with more 
than catholic devotion, did the grim-visaged conclave bend before the ele- 
vated emblem of assassination.” 

«¢ The reign of prejudice is past,""—continued the orator ;—‘* priests 
and their mummeries have had ¢heir day,—and are set in darkness. The 
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terrors of conscience are shadows, that disperse before the energies of 
regenerated man, and we are no longer to be deterred by childish bug- 
bears,—invented for our subjugation, —from taking the balance into our 
own hands, and sweeping corruption from the face of the earth !!"" (Groans 
of admiration) .— 

‘* Here are the lists of the proscribed, ye regenerated men, (point- 
ing to a volume on the table.) Itis a new red-book, and a red-book 
they shall find it in the day of retribution !—when he who feels compunc- 
tion—or remorse,—in sending home the vengeance of an insulted,— 
trampled,—and outraged people—to the hearts of their tyrants,—is un- 
worthy himself to live-—Let him die the death" 

** Let him die,’’ was re-echoed in hollow murmurs. 

‘* There are none here,” cried the speaker; ‘* none, who will shrink 
in the day of trial.” 

“« None,"’ was the awful response. 

“* The day is at hand,"’ continued he exultingly, “« the day is dawning 
upon the fate of thousands—who now sleep secure over the mine, that 
is about to burst,—and hurl them to destruction. But, my friends, '’— 
and here the orator seemed to collect himself, and to subdue his feelings 
tothegrave importance of his subject ;—< but, my friends,—caution and 
policy must be our gnides to light the train ;—we must try our force, be- 
fore we apply it—Our agents are at work in the remotest corners of the 
country ;—superstition is fast undermining, among the most bigotted ; — 
and the enthusiasts of religion are the first to pursue their enthusiasm into 
the temple of truth—into our sacred temple '—They hate establish - 
ments.—We foment the hate—and after @ purification.—to which our 
disciples know well howto submit them,—their preachers—are as incapa- 
ble of re-converting them, as thedumb dogs of the established mummery 
themselves ! The leaven is working, my friends,—aye, and working 
rapidly ;—it has leavened the mass in the north,—and the harvest is 
ripe ; but we must make sure before we put our sickles in,” (raising 
again his poignard 3) * the names of your leaders must be kept free 
from suspicion ;—we may openly preach Liberty and Reform, and the 
bloedsuekers cannot reach us, while juries hear us recommend peace- 
able and orderly conduct ; but when the glorious day arrives,—when 
Britain rises to new glory, and a new birth j—when the reptiles, —the 
vermin,—the high,—and the highest, are swept Away, —sifted,—funned, 
—purged,—annihilated,—and the vapours of their blood exhaled, then, 
then—my champions of liberty,—shall the Sun of Glory arise unclouded, 
and shine upon the path,—which superstition,—bigotry,—and despo- 
tism,—have so long obscured from our view,”’ 
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«<The assembly was agitated, like a sea broken up by the sweep of a 
coming storm-—it rolled deep—dark—and ominous—through which,— 
like a watery sun,—the ghastly smile, of restrained triumph, beamed 
cold,—and almost livid, on the quivering cheek of patriotism !"’ 

During this speech Pen restrained himself with a violence to 
his feelings, which his friend did not fail to observe, and at 
which he was not a little alarmed. He was not himself one 
of the initiated.—But we must let the author speak here for 
himself.—The picture is too exact, and descriptive of many a 
deluded and would-be-patriot, to admit of our intermeddling 
with it, 

‘‘ He was a man, whose hopes in life had been overshadowed by 
misfortune ; and a government prosecution, for some misdemeanor in the 
way of business, had soured his mind, and embittered his future pro- 
spects; he had become a sectarian from no better motive, thana dislike 
to every thing which owed its protection to government. The conversa- 
tion of artful and designing men, who knew what foundation they had 
to build upon—easily convinced him, that, as he admitted religion be- 
ing supported by the state, was of course only a state fiction, so—the 
laws being bottomed on the same principle, were merely upholden for the 
purposes of venality and corruption. He became a bankrupt and patriot 
at the same moment; he entered zealously, or rather desperately, into 
the schemes of the reformers, and, adopting their language, so far imbibed 
their principles, as to wish for the overthrow of existing things—which, 
in the magic lantern of his political show-men, appeared to consist of a 
loathsome mass of putridity and disease, which it was absolutely neces- 
sary to purge off, for the safety of the body politic ;—but Joel Bent,—for 
that was his name,—had not forgotten that he was a man,—and was by 
accident—less an infidel than a sceptic. He was, in short, one of a mul- 
titude,—a man of stronger passions than intellect, —and having stept out of 
the right path, had neither resolution, nor knowledge sufficient, to retrace 
it by himself ;—no one was at hand to help him, and he had gone on in- 
stinctively from bad to worse. His zeal, which was only temper,—was 
excited, and kept alive by the reformers, and his qualifications were con- 
sidered sufficient for the rank of adept in the revolutionary star chamber, 
The failure of an appointment alone, had postponed the awful ceremony 
of his initiation, from which he certainly would have shrunk, when he 
found—it was a League of Blood.”’ 

The speeches, which followed that of the President, were of 
the same sanguinary complexion. The scene, written, as the 
author assures us, before the Cato Street conspiracy, found its 
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reality in that deed of treason and blood—and ‘its termination : 
was nearly similar.—The assembly, in the midst of its glorious 
plans of REFoRMATION, was broken in upon by a band, particularly 
hostile in their estimation to the Liberties of the People—a band 
of Patrole and Peace-officers. Pen is now in a sad predicament $ 
and the worst adventure, that had yet befallen him, seems about 
to overtake him.—He tries to make his escape, and falling on 
the roof of a neighbouring house, pitches his head through a 
window; and creates no small alarm to its inmates—By one of 
these he is recognized, and to her ingenuity he owes his safety. 
His protectress turns out to be no other, than Mrs. Weston, to 
whom he had been so kind in Newgate; and Pen is rewarded 
for his former humanity, in an hour of extreme peril—This part 
of the story is well managed, by the intricacy, arising from the 
Peace Officers being in pursuit of a proscribed felon of the name 
of Brown,—the name, which Pen now bore ;—and when he and 
his protectress hear them say, that Brown had killed his man, 
they both come to the same conclusion, that Pen was a mur- 
derer,—only Pen imagines, that Lord Kilcullane is dead, and 
his relations are now in pursuit of him; and Mrs. Weston 
imagines, that Pen, whom she only knew by the name of Brown, 
was a murderer, in a less honourable sense of the term. Pen 
explains matters, to his kind hostess, and being conscious of 
no such crime, goes to sleep soundly. 

The next morning called forth a scene, in which the native 
kindness and worth of Pen’s character is happily displayed. Mrs. 
Weston has a daughter, who had fallen a victim to a villain’s 
wiles. Major Irwin, to whom the reader is already introduced, 
had taken an interest in this unhappy female ; and suspected that 
the villain, who betrayed her, still pursued her. This villain 
he imagined Pen to be—Pen, on the other hand, suspected the 
Major; he hears him in the adjoining room, and Irwin disco- 
vers Pen at the window of his prison. The scene is conceived 
with considerable art, and supported with some vigour and feel- 
ing; but we must refer our reader to the work itself. When 
Pen reached hisown Castle at Clerkenwell, he was not long 
doomed to enjoy its leisure unmolested. A letter is put into 
his hands, and as Pen’s reasoning on his receipt of this letter 
is truly characteristic of his heart, and principles, and gives, 
moreover, a pretty good specimen of the author’s style, we shall 
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give the concluding part of the chapter inhis own words, at the 
risk of being over liberal with our extracts. The letter informs 
him that it is from an unknown friend, and urges him in the 
most impressive terms to leave the country, as there is no safety 
for him in England, as he is a proscribed man, over whose 
head the sword of justice is suspended. 

«* It is not to be supposed, that our hero read this paper, in such a 
regular and orderly manner as you, gentle reader, have been enabled to 
do; marking all the stops, and sounding every sentence, as if you had 
been employed, as reading clerk in Parliament. 

‘© No! our friend Pen, as usual, snatched sentence by sentence, with- 
out waiting for conclusions, which his own imagination could draw quick- 
er than the pen of the most ready writer. He raved at some, wept at 
others ; and upon a re-perusal, or in connection with each other, he 
wept where before he had raved, and vice versa. You may smile, my 
good readers, but say what you will, the letter was apuzzling and alarming 
sort of thing; and if it had been purposely written to inspire a man 
withapprehension anddoubt, and tomakehim feel, as if aninvisible hand 
was just setting fire to a train under the room, to blow him and his 
cares to atoms, in a moment,—it could not have been more skilfully 
planned. ° 

«© But Pen did not reason like most men, or if he did, he had a way 
peculiar to himself, of laying down the premises, before he set about the 
process. The very insinuation that his character and honour were to be 
saved by an ignominious flight, convinced him, in a moment, that they 
would suffer less, even if he were to suffer more, by remaining and facing 
his danger. He might be hanged, indeed, but that was a secondary 
consideration; and he was not to be deterred from what he considered 
right and proper to be done, by a bugbear. I havé reason to believe, his 

imagination had been so fully employed upon other matters, that he never 
had pictured to himself the details of a modern execution; and it may 
have been with him, as an ingenious barrister observed to a hanging judge, 
that his lordship probably had never thought that there was any great 
pain or trouble in the operation of susper coll. As for Major Irwin, 
the very intimation that danger was to be apprehended from him, only 
served to exasperate his passions, and to determine him upon taking im- 
mediate measures, to set his utmost malice at defiance. 

‘* He concluded, that the warning given him by his timid guardian, 
(and who could it be, but his beloved Ellice Craig 2) was to prevent a 
meeting with his enemy; and as he knew he was by appointment to be 
at Mrs. Weston’s lodging on the morrow, thither he most manfully de- 
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termined to repair betimes, in order to confront him, and bring him to a 
final explanation. 

<< At ten o'clock the next morning, accordingly, our hero left his 
apartment, and was descending for the purpose of proceeding direct to 
Mrs. Weston’s lodgings, when he was intercepted by his landlady at the 
foot of the stairs, who expressed her surprise at his going out so early; 
which surprise was partaken,—but expressed in turn by Pen, in terms 
somewhat bordering upon indignation,—at the presumption on the lady's 
part ; who was accordingly desired to mind her own business, and not to 
meddle with his in-comings, or out-goings. 

«¢ Pen was as unlucky in his landladies as in his ticket-porters. 

«« She retorted, that it was her business to see after the conduct of her 
lodgers; and if she war’nt ‘pretty sure,’ very emphaticully marked was 
the expression in voice, and eye, ‘ that Mr. Brown would soon be pro- 
vided with another lodging, she would'nt put up with it.’ 

" €©« Woman, you are impertinent, and beneath my notice. I shall be 
back in a short time, and will settle with you. I sleep no more beneath 
your roof.’ So saying, our friend Pen walked off, without bestowing 
even a further reflection upon the words or insolence of good Mrs. Grub. 

“© Not so the lady. 

«©« No! no!’ quoth she, turning into her parlour; ‘ you'll sleep no 
more here, I warrant you; nor any where else much longer. Here, 
Frank,”’ calling up a boy, “ do you goand follow this here Mister 
Brown, and see which way he goes. Be sure you don’t miss him, young 
careless; it'll be a good hundred pounds out of my way.'—Off went the 
boy.—‘ Nanny, do you run to Tom Cribb’s, and ask what the devil 
he’s about. Tell him the bird’s flown,—he should have been here by 
nine, as [ told him. There's no trusting to these male creturs."’ 

‘« From the enemy's camp, proceed we to overtake poor Pen, who con- 
strued the incivility of his hostess into a mere ebullition of passion, at hav- 
ing the regularity of her hours broken in upon; and would as soon have sus- 
pected a woman,—had he troubled himself tosuspect at all—of intending to 
blow up the King and Parliament, as of selling his blood for a reward. He 
walked on, not, however, entirely tree from suspicions of others, who 
might, in the way of business, be disposed to do him this good office; but 
meeting with no interruption or impediment, had arrived within a few 
yards of the turning which led to Mrs. Weston's abode, when he perceiv- 
ed, at about thirty paces before him, a female form in an attitude of resist- 
ance, upon the steps of a hackney-coach ;—an arm from within evident- 
ly grasping one of hers ;—and a person from without, as evidently forcing 
her forward into the carriage—the coachman on his box,—waiting the sig- 
nal, with uplifted whip, to start with the party, when all should be ready. 
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‘« Pen, with the rapidity of lightning, was master of the whole business.— 
Rose Weston had been torn from her mother, and Majer Irwin was the - 
ravisher.—T wo leaps brought him within the reach of one of the parties, 
although the door had been closed upon the victim, before his fist had 
brought an auxiliary—who was preparing to mount the box—tothe ground. 
He grasped the handle of the door,;—a voice of thunder from the oppo- 
site side of the coach commanded the coachman to drive on. ‘The man 
whipped his horses into a canter, which nearly overset Pen, who still 
held the handle of the door in his grasp, and suffered himself to be drag- 
ged some yards—the glass was let down, and his hand violently struck 
from within, the suddenness of which, made him to loose its hold; but 
at the same moment, a female voice caught and vibrated on the heart- 
strings of Pen Owen, calling upon him, by name, to save her.—It was 
Ellice Craig ! He flew—he caught again the door, and fixed his hand with- 
in,—he felt the power, the strength, and energy of a giant.—At this 
instant, a blow from behind, felled him to the ground,—he was only 
snatched from beneath the wheel, in time to save him from being crushed, 
and reserved for sufferings, when he came to his recollection,—which 
I shall not venture to describe, or paint.”’ 

Our hero was hurried away, by the strange looking per- 
sonages, who had seized him; and soon summoned to attend 
the Privy Council—for, although he never dreamt of such a thing, 
he was nothing less than brought up, under a charge of High 
Treason. Pen, whose conscience upbraided him with the mur- 
der of Lord Killcullane, confesses his guilt, notwithstanding the 
warnings of the Council, and states his readiness to die, if the 
injured laws of his country require it; but in the mean time he 
implores the Lords of the Privy Council, to interfere and save 
Ellice Craig from utter ruin. The Council fancy him insane, 
or pretending to be so; but his examination proceeds, and he 
gives a plain statement of facts, and concludes by saying, that 
he is most desirous of giving government information, as to the 
Radical Committee, at which he had been present. 

<< «You are aware, Mr. Owen, thatasyou willstand committed for the 
crime of murder,which we do not meddle with at present,—your evidence 
cannot be received—to your own benefit.” 

«¢ “Myown benefit!—on my soul, sir, you seem to be as little acquainted 
with the workings of an honourable mind, as with those, which influence 
mine, at the present moment. Benefit! Do you imagine the services of 
Pen Owen are to be purchased? No, no,—you are all in—an error. If 
vou, gentlemen, have no cognizance of the murder, as you are pleased— 
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indeed as you are justified, in calling it—you can have no further busi- 
ness with me.—I never denied my crime, and am ready to stand my trial 
before God, and my country; and would to heaven! I stood as fair a 
chance of acquittal from the one, as from the other! I may recover tran- 
quillity—but never the peace of mind, I have enjoyed ;—the image will 
haunt me—Hold—Gracious God ! what is That ?—who are you? Speak!’ 
screamed Pen,—starting back several paces from the board.” 

The apparition was no other than Lord Killcullane himself, 
‘by whose appearance matters are explained, and Pen liberated. 
He finds the coachman, who had driven Ellice; who carries 
him out to a house in Islington, as the refugeof the fugitives. 
Here at length he finds Ettice Craic, into whose mouth a 
ruffian was stuffing a handkerchief, to prevent herscreaming. 
Ellice’s joy on delivery was immediately damped, on recollecting 
PEN’s attachment to Miss Weston, of which she had been assured ; 
and jealousy embitters the very first moments of transport, in 
her old lover’s company. But before Pen could recover from 
the surprize, which a charge of this kind created, the house was 
attacked by a new set of assailants—the doors were forced open 
—Major Irwin enters—Pen fires his pistol—the Major falls, 
and Ellice, precipitating herself across his body, screamed in 
horror and agony, ‘‘ God of heaven! my father!” 

Our author now leaves Pen and his adventures, for a little, 
and returns to Oldsleigh—Sir Luke, whom we have long lost 
sight of, was the first to be reconciled to the events, that had ~ 
taken place; and to rest satisfied in things as they were. Poor 
Caleb, the uncle, retained a strong affection for his lost nephew, 
and expressed his determination to see him, before he was 
hanged—an event, which he looked forward to, as too certain. 
Mr. Mapletoft succeeded in quieting the old gentleman’s fears, 
but was himself fully impressed with the same conviction, and 
grieved over the misfortunes, that had overtaken the child of his 
adoption—his beloved Extick. Over the suspense, as to the 
fate of Pen and Extice, which prevailed at Oldsleigh, Wetten- 
hall was able to throw no light—but it did not pass unreinarked 
by Caleb, that there was a something in every thing he said, 
regarding his nephew, which seemed to point him out, as com- 
ing between Pen and his happiness. 

The mystery at length begins to be cleared up, by the sudden 
appearance of Major Irwin, at the Vicarage, who first confesses, 
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that he had run away with Extice, and then acknowledges him- 
self her father. He recounts to the Rector and his wife, the 
story of-his life; and tells them, that he embarked for Egypt 
to join the 26th Regiment as a volunteer; but being ship- 
wrecked, was obliged to join, as a common soldier. His wife 
accompanied him; and on the eve of the battle of Aboukir, he 
made known his situation to Ensign Ellice, who promised, should 
any thing befal him, to protect his wife and the child she was soon to 
bring into the world. Irwin was left for dead on the field ; his wife 
was taken away by Ellice, who soon after fell in battle. Irwin him- 
self recovered and embarked with the Indian army, and, after 
a variety of fortune, was left in affluent independence by a dis- . 
tant relation of his own name. His grief on the death of this rela- 
tion threw him into such bad health, that he was obliged to come 
down to Calcutta, to embark for Europe. Happening one day 
to dine at the Government House, he heard from a brother 
Officer the story of the widow and orphan of a common soldier, 
who had fallen in battle in Egypt. The name of Ellice was 
mentioned—Clifton was named as the place where the orphan 
was to be found; and Irwin embarked for Europe, with hopes 
too exquisite to be described; yet fearful that they were doomed 
to be disappointed. He soon found his way to the West of Eng- 
land; he found the child, whom he suspected to be his beloved 
Ellice; but he was afraid to come to explanations. He, there- 
fore, continued to watch a little longer. He overheard Wetten- 
hall making love to Ellice ; he suspected his motives to be, at 
least, doubtful; and his suspicions were confirmed, by an at- 
tempt on Wettenhall’s part to carry her off. The Major inter- 
fered; and aided by his faithful servant and friend Morton, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Ellice. A few questions convinced him, she 
was indeed his daughter. To this discovery Wettenhall was 
privy; but was bound by a most solemn promise not to reveal 
what he had seen and heard. The Major carried off his daughter 
to his own house; and finding her really attached to PEN Owen, 
determined to watch the progress of our hero; and ascertain 
his real character, before he committed to his keeping the future 
happiness of his daughter. It is needless to say, that in this 
task, the Major saw little to recommend Pen to him, as a son-in- 
law. He beheld him in Newgate —he witnessed him, challeng- 
ing his kind and indulgent uncle; for Pen’s letter to the Major, 
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when he demanded a meeting, was, by a mistake not uncom- 
mon with our hero, addressed to his uncle—but intercepted by 
Irwin. He saw him engaged in a blackguard riot in the 
streets of London. 

At this part of his story the Major had occasion to mention 
the name of Mrs. Weston, to whom his daughter was on a visit, 
at the time she had seen our hero surrounded by the mob. At 
the name of Weston Mrs. Mapletoft expresses the utmost sur- 
prize, but farther explanation is forbidden by the Vicar; and the 
Major finishes his story, by saying that he watched Wettenhall, 
of whom he still had his suspicions; and found that he had once 
_ succeeded in getting into his house, where he had been concealed 
in a French Buhle Cabinet! the Major being as yet entirely 
ignorant, that this was no other, than our hero himself. 

Mr. Mapletoft availed himself so far of the discoveries, made 
by the Major, as to prevent Sir Luke executing a settlement 
he was about to make on young Wettenhall, who had written 
him, that he was about to be married to a young lady; but that 
in consequence of Pen Owen’s duel with Lord Killcullane, and 
his part in it, as second, he was obliged to flee from England; 
and was then on his road to Dover. The Baronet consented to 
dispatch a letter, couched in general terms, when Wettenhall 
rushed into the room, in a state of the greatest perturbation. — 
_He communicated the sad story of Pen having murdered Major 
Irwin; and if he excites horror in his hearers, he is not less 
astounded at the questions asked, and the knowledge displayed 
by the worthy Vicar, in regard to Major Irwin and his daugh- 
ter. The question of Mapletoft, whether or not Miss Irwin 
was the young lady,.to whom he was according to his own 
account to be married, embarrasses him till more. The 
scene is here wrought up by the Author with much tact and 
interest; and the artfulnesss of Wettenhall is an overmatch for 
the honesty and sincerity of Mapletoft, who joins with Sir Luke 
in devising means for his escape; while the Baronet is astonished, 
and altogether perplexed at hearing, that Ellice Craig is the 
Major’s daughter. 

The escape of Wettenhall is, however, effectually prevented 
by the appearance of two Police Officers, who apprehend him, 
under the name of PEN Owen, on a charge of High Teason; and 
from whom Mapletoft learns, that Lord Killcullane had only 
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been slightly wounded—a fact, with which Wettenhall ac- 
knowledges, that he was acquainted—a confession, which again 
staggers the poor Vicar, and drives him back to belief in Wet- 
tenhall’s guilt. 

The story now reverts back to Major Irwin, who was left, 
as our readers will recollect, in no very pleasant situation. 
When the Major returned to town from Oldsleigh, he found 
a note from Wettenhall, requesting a conference at a coffce- 
house. Thither the Major repaired, when Wettenhall pro- 
poses that Pen should be conveyed, as quickly as possible, 
out of the country. Irwin agrees to the suggestion, which, 
however, is resisted by Ellice; who pleads his cause warmly, 
and maintains his innocence. The Major reminds her of Ross 
WEstTon, and agrees to form his opinion of Pen, by his conduct 
to this young woman. Mrs. Weston was the sister of Morton, 
the servant, or rather companion of Irwin. On his return to Eng- 
land, he found her and her child; but no argument could prevail 
on them, to give up the name of Rosx’s seducer. The Major 
readily lent his assistance, in trying to bring the villain to justice; 
and this led to the acquaintance of Ellice Craig with Rose Wes- 
ton. A suspicion arose in the mind of Morton, that our hero PEN | 
was the destroyer of his niece’s happiness ; and the Major, de- 
termined to sift the matter to the bottom, paid a visit to Mrs. 
Weston in Smithfield. Our readers already know, that, at this 
time, PzN was at Mrs. Weston’s house, and overheard a part of 
the conversation, which then passed. The Major’s suspicions 
were confirmed by what he said, and learned from Wettenhall ; 
but Ellice still was incredulous. ‘The following day was to elu- 
cidate the mystery: for Mrs. Weston had been compelled into 
a promise, to reveal all to Major Irwin; and Ellice accompani- 
ed him to Smithfield. The sound of footsteps on the stairs, and 
the evident confusion of Mrs. Weston, confirmed the Major’s sus- 
picions; and he roundly tasked her with receiving the visits of a 
gentleman. She acknowledged the fact, but denied the guilt 
inferred from it; and honestly told her benefactor, that the gen- 
tleman wasa Mr. Brown, the only name, under which Pen was 
known to her. Irwin and Morton now gave vent to their im- 
precations against our hero, and poor Rose, in defending him, 
was not aware, that Wettenhall had pawned himself upon her, 
under his name; and under this name destroyed her.—The 
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Major insisted on Mrs. Weston, and her daughter accompanying 
him to his house, to which at last she agreed; but while she 
Was preparing to accompany Irwin to his carriage, the disco- 
very was made, that Ellice had been carried off in a hackney 
coach. A Police-man had witnessed the transaction, and taken 
the number of the coach. The coachman was found, and recol- 
lected, that the name of the fare was OwEn, the same who had 
lately killed a Lord. The Major was driven, as our hero had 
been, to a house in Islington, and there the accident occurred, 
with which our readers are already acquainted. 

The Major’s wound was slight, and the joy of Pen, when he 
made this discovery, joined to that of having found his lost El- 
lice, threw him into a most alarming fit, from which he was 
with difficulty recovered. By this time Mrs. Weston had arrived, 
and parties being confronted, the mystery begins to be cleared 
up ; and the Major is convinced, that his suspicions of PEN be- 
ing the seduccr of Rose Weston, are unfounded. Under the 
name of Brown, he had been her protector and benefactor ; 
while Wettcnhall, under the name of PEN Owen, had been her 
destroyer. 

On making this last and important discovery, our author fa- 
vours us With an insight into the cartier life of Mr. Wettenhall. 
His father, Mr. Fownes Wettenhall, commenced his life by pecu- 
lation, and then turned patriot. Frank, his only son, was educat- 
ed under the tuition of Mr. Martin Loup, with whom our read- 
ers are already acquainted. Finding every means he employed, 
to secure the affections of Illice Craig ineffectual, he at length 
told her, that the life of Pen Owen was in his power. On this 
side she was vulnerable; and to save her beloved PEN she agreed 
to a private interview with his fiercest enemy. This happened 
on the day, when Pen was engaged to dine with the Major, at 
the Coffee-house; and Wettenhall, foresceing the failure of his 
plans, should this intimacy proceed, had dispatched the note, 
which led our hero so abruptly, to leave the Major. Rose’s 
maid mistook Pen for Wettenhall; and introduced him to the 
house, when the scene of the Cabinet tovk place. His cunning 
and knavery over-reached themselves; and the effect of placing 
one of the placards for the apprehension of Brown, in the hands 
of PeEN’s landlady at Islington, was his own apprehension at 
Oldsleigh. The resolution of Pen, to confront the Major at 
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Mrs. Weston’s, prevented his seizure at Mrs. Grabs, as meditated 
by Wettenhall; and drove him to the desperate expedient of car- 
rying off Ellice to the house at Islington. Learning from Mrs. 
Weston, that the Major was to be at Smithficld, to develope the 
mystery that hung over the mother and the daughter, the op- 
portunity was favourable to his schemes; and in order to secure 
Pex, he directed two ruffians, who were in his own and his fa- 
ther’s confidence, to lay a charge of high treason agiuinst PEN, 
at the Office of the Secretary of State. These men arrived at 
the Office a few minutes after Pew had left it. The steps of 
Pen were easily traced; but his informers were detained by 
Lord Killcullane, who imagined there was foul play going on 
against his old friend and antagonist. At this eventful period of 
the story, old Wettenhall, who had organized an insurrection of 
radicals in the west, was brought up to London, in custody of 
the Police officers; and the agents, who had been employed by 
his son, turned evidence against him. 

In the mean time Major Irwin was, with little difficulty, 
persuaded of Pen’s innocence; and no obstacle presented itself 
to the consummation of our hero’s hopes. During the occur- 
rence of these important events, Griffith Owen, the father of 
our hero, has been altogether lost sight of. He again makes 
his appearance in a truly singular and scientific manner—Our 
readers will recollect PEN’s overturning his father by the shock 
of an electric machine, at an early period of the history. It was 
now the fate of old Griffith, to blow himself up, and the house 
in which he dwelt, in the course of an experiment, which he 
was conducting in his son’s neivhbourhood. Pen ran, with 
others, to the scene of the explosion, and was shocked bevond 
description, on finding his father lying scorched, and burned by 
the accident. The first exclamation of the demolished projector 
was directed against the assistant, who had shut the stop-cock, 
when it ought to have been opencd; who vindicates himself in 
a dialogue with his master, in which the humiliation of poor 
Griffith is strongly painted. Pry discovers from his father, 
that he had fallen a victim to an attempt, to light the gas lamps 
of London, without the aid of a lamp-lighter.—Griffith had been 
in France, and duly installed a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute; and returned full of a project, which, had it succeeded, 
would have proved the ruin of many a worthy gentleman in 
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Bengal—namely, the conversion of the soil of the London 
Slaughter-houses, into pure Indigo. From this scheme he 
was fortunately diverted, as he passed over Westminster 
Bridge, by the sight of the gas lights, and the rcsult of his 
experiment was what we have already noticed. 

During this busy part of the scene, poor Rose Weston had be- 
come mad. The ravings of the wretched girl, with the distress 
of her still more wretched mother, are well painted; and bespeak 
the author to be no tyro in the pathetic department of story- 
writing. It was determined, that Hose should be gradually in- 
formed of the real state of the case; and her mind prepared for 
the shock of /Vettenhall’s infamy; but before this could be 
effected, the wretched heir of Sir Luke rushed into the apart- 
ment, where Griffith lay sick, in quest of our hero. To him 
he communicated his resolution to die, should Pen refuse giving 
him a pledge, that he would become his advocate with Rose 
Weston, and pursuade her to leave England with him for ever. 
To this Pen with much difficulty agreed; but the death of the 
poor girl, which happened immediately after, put an end to her 
sorrows and to Wettenhall’s plan. Pen undertook the task of 
making her acquainted with what had befallen her lover, and 
with the scheme of joining him on the Continent. In the course 
of the narrative Rose is convinced of Wettenhall having been a 
deceiver, and herself the victim of premeditated perfidy—The 
shock was too much, and Rose sank under it. 

The joy at Oldsleigh Grange on the return of Pen, Ellice 
and the Major, was not to be described, and that of uncle Caleb, 
the most childish and boisterous of all. But poor Griffith, whom 
our hero had seen into the Bristol Mail a fortnight before, was 
not arrived, nor could any accounts be heard of him. Sir Luke 
alone was unhappy. The conduct of his heir, and his favourite 
had broken his heart; and he was unable to rally his spirits. 
The thought of the blood of the Oldysworths being attainted 
was insupportable; but while he meditates consulting his friends 
how to act, a letter arrives from Griffith, dated on board the 
Comet, off the Lizard—which is read amidst innumerable 
interruptions from Caleb. The letter, however, is important in 
the highest degree, as it informs the friends, of Griffith having 
discovered Sir Luke’s second son, who had for many years 
been given up for lost, The bearer of Griffith’s letter was no 
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‘other than George Oldysworth—and George Oldysworth i is no 
other than Masor Irwin. 

Our readers will by this time accuse us of having given a 
rather liberal portion of our attention to the work before us— 
the more particularly as in point of story or plot, there is little 
in it to recommend it to the reader. But slender as the story 
is, and even imprubable as we admit it to be, in many of its 
incidents, PEN Owen has afforded us many a hearty laugh: 
and, in our opinion, so skilfully drawn are the characters, and 
so just and salutary are its political doctrines, that it is well 
worth the pains of travelling through digressions, that are oc- 
casionally prosing and tedious, in order to reach these treasures. 

# Many of the scrivus dialogues are really excellent, and well worthy 
of perusal ; but it is in the comic scenes and droll situations, with 
which it abounds, that its peculiar merits consist; and these we 
think will reward the reader, as they have rewarded us, for the 
trouble of getting throughthe more tiresome passages; and will 
leave him, as they certainly leave us, in good humour with the 
book. 


——_—-——_ 


Specimens of the British Poets, with Biographical und Critical 
Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry, by Tuomas 
CaMPBELL. 7 vols. 8v0o. John Murray. Lonpon, 1819. 


Ir is not often, that Masters in the craft of pocsy do so much, 
towards the elucidation of its mysteries, as the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, and Gertrude of Wyoming has here accom- 
plished. To many, who may not have paid attention to the 
poetry of their country, we should think the perusal of the _ 
original part of these volumes, likely to offer a new faculty of en- 
joyment ; and the admirer of our standard poets will feel greatly 
obliged to Mr. Campbell, for the increased importance, which 
he has given to some of them, and in which the mind alive to 
excellence will acquiesce with delight. 

As announced in the title, the work consists of three parts 
—Critical, Biographical and Illustrative. The first volume, 
which is the entire production of Mr. Campbell, is chiefly of 
the first description. It gives an excellent sketch of the state 
of English poetry, from its earliest authentic period to the time 
of Pope. It exhibits considerable research, extensive acquaint- 
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ance with the earlicr, and even obscure pocts of Great Britain, 
and a just sense of merit where it has existed, though deeply 
shaded in oblivion. Justice has been done to several, of whose 
names the majority of poetical admirers are now, and have 
long been ignorant. It is well written, and luxuriates in 
beauteous similes and comparisons. It scts out with an ac- 
count of the immediate effect of the Norman Conquest upon the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature, in the course of which he 
settles, (and we think with much plausibility) the era, at which 
the English language was formed, and extends the period to a 
greater length, than had hitherto been allowed. 

In the course of the Essay on British Poetry, he gives a good | 
account of the revolutions it has gone through, from the time 
of the Chroniclers, through that of the writers of romance, al- 
legory, metaphysics, gallantry, &c. down to the modern days 
ot Pope; interspersed with many valuable remarks on individu- 
al writers of every description, and important observations on 
poetry in general, with particular ean of exccllencies 
and faults, 

The remaining volumes contain the Specimens, prefixed to 
many of which are notices (some of them rather brief) of the 
respective authors, in chronological order, comprising many 
valuable criticisms, and not a few interesting anecdotes. With 
much candour and delicacy he rescues from obloquy the character 
of several, who have hitherto unjustly lain under it, and he is 
careful to point out merits, that had been forgotten or overlooked. 
Such a disposition is worthy of the ‘poet, whose own reputation 
stands so deservedly high. 

We have some objection to find with the specimens. They are 
in many instances unnecessarily long. For example, there 
are 41 pages of Hudibras, as the specimen of Butler—The first 
Canto of the Castle of Indolence, and that only, from Thomson. 
In general they appear to have been taken at random, for in 
scarecly a single instance do they illustrate the text. 

The work comes down no lower than Anstey, who died in 
1805. There is no living author mentioned; and we find several 
names omitted, whose eminence has at least equalled that of 
some, who are amply noticed. There are many of whom no- 
thing is recorded, but the years of their birth and their decease; 
among these are Addison, Congreve, Hammond, Swift, Dyer, 
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Dr. Johnson, &c. We shall not extend our own observations, 
but proceed to illustrate the brief character we have attempt- 
ed to give of the work, by making a few extracts. 

The fame and antiquity of the Troubadours have been cele- 
brated with great eclat. Mr. Campbell throws them into the 
shade in the early part of the Essay.— 

‘©The most liberal patronage was afforded to Norman minstrelsy in 
England, by the first kings of the newdynasty. This encouragement, andthe 
consequent cultivation of the northern dialect of the French, gaveitsomuch 
thesuperiority over the southern Troubadour dialect, that the French lan- 
guage, according to the acknowledgement ofits best informed antiquaries, re- 
ceived trom Englandand Normandy, the first ofits works which deserve to be 
cited. The Norman Trouvenos, itisallowed, were more eminent narrative 
poets, than the Provencal Troubadours. No people had a better right to be the 
f sunders of chivalrous poetry, than the Normans. They were the most energe- 
tic generation of modern man. Their leader, by the conquest of England in 
the | 1th century, consolidated the feudal system upona broader basis, than 
it ever had before possessed.—Before the end of the same cen- 
tury, chivalry rose to its full growth as an institution, by the circum- 
stance of martial zeal being enlisted under the banners of superstition. 
The crusades, though they certainly did not give birth tojusts and tour- 
naments, must have imparted to them a new spirit and interest, as the 
preparatory images of a consecrated warfare. And those spectacles 
constituted a source of description to the romancers, to which no exact 
counterpart is to be found in the heroic poetry of antiquity. But the 
growth of what may properly be called romantic poetry was not instanta- 
neous after the Conquest ; and it was not till ‘“‘ English Richard ploughed 
the deep,”’ that the crusaders seem to have found a place among the 
lovers of romance. _Till the middle of the 12th century, or probably la- 
ter, no work of professed fiction, or bearing any semblance to epic fa- 
ble, can be traced in Norman verse—nothing but songs, satires, chroni- 
cles, or didactic works, toall of which, however, the name of romance, de- 
rived from the Roman descent of the French tongue, was applied in the 
early, and wide acceptation of the word, &c.”’ Vol. i. p. 24—26. 

In the remarks on our “ first known versifier of the 14th 
century, Robert de Brunne,” we find the following paragraph on 
the earlier poctry of nations in general. 

‘« Inrudestatesof society, verse is attached to many subjects, from which 
it isafterwards diverted by the progressof literature ; and primitive poetry is 
found to be the organ, not only of history, but of science, theology, and 
of law itself. The ancient laws of the Athenians were sung at their 
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public banquets. Even in modern times, and within the last century, 
the laws of Sweden were published in verse.” Page 45. 

Speaking of Chaucer in the same volume, he regrets the 
substitution of allegorical poetry, for that of romance and chivalry. 

‘In this new species of romance, we perceive the youthful muse of 
the language in love with mystical meanings and forms of fancy, more. 
remote, if possible, from reality, than those of the chivalrous fable itself ; 
and we could, sometimes, wish her back from her emblematic castles, to 
the more solid ones of the elder fable ; but still she moves in pursuit of 
those shadows with an impulse of novelty, and an exuberance of spirit, 
that is not wholly without its attraction and delight.” Page 72. 

Chaucer composed his Canterbury Tales in the 64th year of 
his age, ‘ amid the scenes which had inspired his youthful 
genius.” He says further of this poet, 

“‘ He has a double claim to rank asthe founder of English poetry, 
from having been the first, to make it the vehicle of spirited represen- 
tations of life and native manners, and from having been the first great 
architect of our versification, in giving our language the tén syllable, or 
heroic measure, which thouzh it may sometimes be found among the 
lines of more ancient versifiers, evidently comes in only by accident."’ Vol. 
li. page 15. 

Alluding to the character of the pilgrims in the Canterbury 
Tales, Mr. C. takes occasion to observe, 

“¢ That if any age or state of society be more favourable than another 
to the uses of the poet, that in which Chaucer lived, must have been 
peculiarly picturesque ;—an aye, in which: the differences of rank, and 
profession were so strongly distinguished, and in which the broken masses 
of society gave out their deepest shadows and strongest colouring by the 
morning light of civilization,” &c. Vol. LI. p. 20. 

Mr. Campbell refuses the palm of superiority over the Eng- 
lish poets, to the Scottish bards of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

“‘ The Scottish poets of the 15th, and of a part of the 16th century, 
would also justly demand a place in any history of our poetry, that 
meant to be copious and minute; as the Northern ‘ makers,’ notwith- 
standing the difference of dialect, generally denominate their language 
** English.”’ Scotland produced an entire poetical version of the Eneid, 
before Lord Surrey had translated a single book of it ; indeed, before there 
was an English version of any classic, excepting Boethius, if he can be 
called aclassic. Virgil was only known in the English language, through a 
romance on the siege of Troy, published by Caxton, which as Bishop 
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Douglas observes, in the prologue to his Scottish A-neid, is no more like 
Virgil, than the devil is like St. Austin. Perhaps the resemblance may 
notevenbeso great. ButtheScottish Poets, after all that has been saidof 
them, form nothing like a brilliant revival of poetry. ‘T hey are, on the 
whole, superior indeed in spirit and originality, to their English cotemporaries, 
which is not saying much; but their style is, for the most part, cast, if 
possible, in a worse taste. The prevailing fault of English diction, in the 
J5th century, is redundant ornament, and an affectationof anglicising La- 
tin words. In this pedantry and use of ‘ dureate terms,’ the Scottish 
versifiers went even beyond their brethren of the South. Some excep- 
tions to the remark, I am aware, may be found in Dunbar, who some- 
times exhibits simplicity and lyrical terseness; but even Ais style has fre- 
quent deformities of quaintness, falseornament, andalliteration. The rest 
of them, when they meant to be most eloquent, tore up words from the 
Latin, which never took root in the language, like children making a 
mock garden with flowers and branches stuck in the ground, which spee- 
dily wither.” Vol. i. page 92—94. 

Stephen Hawes, groom of the chamber to Henry VIL. preduc- 
ed an allegorical romance. Our author says :— 

«« It is very tiresome to follow Hawes’s hero, Grand Amour, through 
all his adventures, studying grammar, rhetoric and arithmetic, in the tower 
of doctrine ; afterwards slaughtering giants, who have each two or three 
emblematic heads ; sacrificing to heathen gods, then marrying according 
to the Catholic rites ; and finally, relating his own death and burial, to 
which he is so obliging, as to add his epitaph.” Page 95. 

Alexander Barclay, a Devonshire priest in the 14th century, 
wrote a poem called “ Navis Stultifera.” Mr. C. makes a re- 
mark, which is strictly applicable to many an ancient lay. 

** His « Ship of Fools’ has been as often quoted, as most obsolete English 
poems ; but ifit were not obsolete, it would not be quoted.”’ 

The following extract is pleasing and valuable. 

** The literary character of England was not established, till near the end 
of the 16th century. At the beginning of that century, immediately 
anterior to Lord Surrey, we find Barclay and Skelton popular candidates 
for the foremost honours of English poetry. They are but poor names. 
Yet slowly as the improvement of our poetry seems to proceed, in the 
early part of the 16th century, the circumstances which subsequently 
fostered the national genius to its maturity and magnitude begin to be 
distinctly visible even before the year 1500. * * * * In the short pe- 
riod of the 15th century, during which printing was known in this coun- 
try, the press exhibits our literature at a lower ebb, than even that of 
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France; but before that century was concluded, the tide of Classical learn- 
ing had fairly set in. England had received Erasmus, and had produced 
Sir Thomas More. The English poetry of the last of these great men is 
indeed of trifling consequence,in comparison with the generalimpulse, which 
his other writings must have given to the age, in which helived. But every 
thing that excites the dormant intellcct of a nation, must be regarded as con- 
tributing to its future poetry. It is possible, that in thus adverting to the 
diffusing of knowledge (especially classical knowledge) which preceded 
our golden age of originulity, we may be chal'enged by the question, how 
much the greatest of all our poets was endebted to learning. We are 
apt to compare such geniuses as Shakespear, to comets in the moral 
universe, which baffle all calculations, as to the causes which accelerate 
or retard their appearance, or from which we can predict their return. 
But those phenomena of poetical inspiration are, in fact, still dependent 
on the laws and light of the system, which they visit. Poets may be en- 
debted to the learning and philosophy of the age, without being themselves 
men of erudition or philosophers. When the fine spirit of truth has gone 
abroad, it passes insensibly from mind to mind, independent of its direct 
transmission from books ; and it comes home in a more welcome shape to 
the poet, when caught from his social intercourse with hisspecies, than from 
solitary study. Shakspeare’s genius was certainly endebted to the intelli- 
gence and moral principles, which existed in his age, and to that intelli- 
gence, and to those moral principles, the revival of classical literature un- 
doubtedly contributed."’ Vol. i. p. 104—107. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of pointing out to 
our readers the following beautiful sketch of Spenser’s style. 
‘«* He brought to the subject of ‘ The Fairy Queen’ a new and enlarged 
structure of stanza, elaborate and intricate, but wellcontrived forsustaining 
the attention of the ear, and concluding witha majestic cadence. In the other 
poets of Spenser's age, we chiefly admire their language, when it seems ca- 
sually to advance into modern polish and succinctness. But the antiquity 
of Spenser's style has a peculiarcharm. The mistaken opinion that Ben 
Jonson censured the antiquity of the diction in the Fairy Queen, has been 
corrected by Mr. Malone, who pronounces it to be exactly that of his con- 
temporaries. His authority is weighty; still, however, without reviving the 
exploded error respecting Jonson's censure, one might imagine the differ- 
ence of Spenser's style from that of Shakspeare’s, whom he so shortly pre- 
ceded, to indicate that his gothic subject and story made him lean towards 
words of the elder time. At all events, much of his expression has now 
become antiquated ; though it is beautiful in its antiquity, and like the 
moss and ivy onsome majestic building, covers the fabric of his language, with 
romantic and venerable associations,’ Paye 124. 
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The following is a good practical hint respecting the use of 
rhyme. 

«« Thechief source of the gratification, which the ear finds in rhyme, is our 
perceiving the emphasis of sound coincide with that of sense. In other 
words, the rhyme is best placed on the most emphatic word in the sen-~ 
tence. But it is nothing unusual with the ancient couplet writers, by 
laying the rhyme on unimportant words, to disappoint the ear of this 
pleasure, and to exhibit the restraint of rhyme without its emphasis.” 
P. 173. | 

In his remarks on Herrick, Mr. C. presents himself as an 
Essay Master in pvetry—an office, which, if practicable, 
would be of great utility: 

«« His beauties are so deeply involved in surrounding coarseness and 
extravagance, as to constitute not a tenth part of his poetry, or rather, it 
may be safely affirmed, that of 1400 pages of verse, which he has left, 
not an hundred are rorth reading.” 

The majesty of the following allusion to Milton makes it 
worthy to be prefixed to every future edition of that poet’s prin- 
cipal work. 

«* There is something, that overawes the mind, in conceiving his long 
deliberated selection of his theme—his attempting it, when his eyes were 
shut upon the face of nature—his dependance, we might almost say, 
on supernatural inspiration, and in the calm air of strength, with which 
he opens Paradise Lost, beginning a mighty performance without the 
appearance of an effort.”’ . 

A little further on he obscrvcs, 


“* If we call diction the garb of thought, Milton, in his style, may 
be said to wear the garb of sovereignty. The idioms even of foreign 
languages contributed to adorn it. He was the most learned of poets; 
yet his learning interferes not with his substantial English purity. [is 
simplicity is unimpaired by glowing ornament, like the bush in the 
sacred flame, which burnt, but was not consumed.” P, 2145. 


Of Pope he says :— 


‘* If his contemporaries forget other poets in admiring him, let him not 
be robbed of his just fame on pretence that a part of it was superfluous. 
The public ear was long fatigued with repetitions of his manner ; but if 
we place ourselves in the situation of those, to whom his brilliancy, suc-. 
cinctness and animation were wholly new, we cannot wonder at their 
being captivated to the fondest admiration. In order to do justice to 
Pope, we should forget his imitators, if that were possible; but it is 
easier to remember, than to forget, by an effort.” 
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He takes occasion to commend the selection of objects of art 
for subjects of poetry, which calls forth the following fine elu- 
cidation. 

‘< Those, who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the launching of a 
ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me for adding this, to the examples 
of the sublime objects of artificial life. Of that spectacle [ can never 
forget the impression, and of having witnessed it reflected from the faces 
of ten thousand spectators. They seem yet before me—I sympathise 
with their deep and silent expectation, and with their final burst of 
enthusiasm It was not a vulgar joy, but an affecting national sslemnity. 
When thevast bulwark sprang from her cradle, the calm water, on which 
she swung majestically round, gave the imagination a contrast of the 
stormy element, on which she was soon to ride. All the days of battle, 
and the nights of danger, which she had to encounter, all the ends of the 
earth, which she had to visit, and all, that she had to do and to suffer, for 
her country, rose in awful presentiment before the mind ; and when the 
heart gave her a benediction, it was like one pronounced on a living 
being.” 

In his remarks on Pope, Mr. C. takes occasiun to dissent 
from the estimate, which the last editor of Pope (the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles) has made of his genius. He is accused of laying 
* preat stress upon the argument, that Pope’s images are drawn 
from art more than from nature.” Mr. Bowles has published 
a reply, in which he maintains that Mr. Campbell has not done 
him justice. Into the merits of the case it is utterly impossi- 
ble for us to enter—but we thought it necessary to inform our 
readers of the circumstances. 

So much for the first volutne.- In the notices scattered 
through the remaining six, we find additional remarks on some 
of the poets, already characterized here. In the remarks pre- | 
fixed to the specimens of Spenser, we have some strictures on 
the pastoral poetry of England—and he thinks Allan Ramsay 
entitled to the crown in this department. There is a pretty 
anecdote quoted respecting the funeral of Spenser. ‘ He was 
buried, according to his own desire, near the tomb of Chaucer ; 
and the most celebrated poets of the time (Shakspeare was 
probably of the number) followed his heurse, and threw tribu- 
tary verses into his grave.” 

The n-iice of Pomfret, after teiling us where he lived, and 
that he died of the small-pox, is composed.of a qucry for the 
present Laureate, which conveys an answer to some purpose. 
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‘Itis asked in Mr. Southey’s Specimens of English Poetry, why 
Pomfret’s Choice is the most popular poem in the English lan- 
guage: it might have been demanded with equal propriety, 
why London bridge is built of Parian marble.” 

Under the article ‘ Samuel Garth,’ we meet with a whole- 
some reminiscence for ourselves and brethren. 

‘‘ Warton blames the poet, for making the fury Disease talk like a 
critic. It is certain, however, that criticism is often a disease, and can 
sometimes talk like a fury.”’ 

We wish we could make room for the parallel, or rather 
contrast, between Thomson and Cowper, as distinguished rural 
poets. He characterizes the former, as excelling in softness and 
enjoyment—the latter, in manliness and simple strength of feel- 
ing. There is a similar comparison between Ramsay and 
Burns. ‘The preference is given to the former. “ Like the 
poetry of Tasso and Ariosto, that of the Gentle Shepherd, is en- 
graven on the memory of its native country. Its verses have 
passed into proverbs, and it continues to be the eenen and 
solace of the peasantry, whom it describes.” 

There are some very just strictures on the ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
of Dr. Young, which it was our intention to have quoted ; but 
we must (for want of room) pass him over, as well as many 
others, whose poetry seems to be appreciated at its true value. 
The notice upon Gray is a pleasing article, and we are not a 
little gratified, to see the judgment pronounced by Dr. Johnson, 
upon this elevated bard, if not reversed, at least mollified. 
Respecting Smollett he wishes, that he had written more poe- 
try. Of Goldsmith’s poctry he says, that “ it presents, within 
‘its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken view of poetical de- 
lightfulness—refined without false delicacy, and correct with- 
out insipidity—and connects extensive views of the happiness 
and interests of society, with pictures of life, that touch the 
heart by their familiarity.” In the article upon William White- 
head, our author finds occasion to be very sharp upon Lau- 
reates. The account of Sir William Jones is a very pleasing 
and interesting article, representing him less of a poet, than of a 
man of stupendous attainments in more solid departments. “ In 
the course of a short life Sir William Jones acquired a degree 
of knowledge, which the ordinary faculties of men, if they were 
blest with antediluvian longevity, could scarcely hope to surpass.” 
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Perhaps there is scarcely any article altogether so interesting, 
as that upon Cowpcr. It goes considerably into his very pri- 
vate history—which is of more importance in the literary cha- 
racter of this poct, than perhaps, of any other, of whom we have 
any knowledge. 

«* Looking to his poetry as an entire structure, it has a massive air 
of sincerity. It is founded on steadfast principles of belief; and if we 
may prolong the architectural metaphor, though its arches may be some- 
times gloomy, and its lights and shadows grotesquely crossed, yet alto- 
gether it still forms a vast, various, and interesting monument of the 
builder's mind.” 

But we must close this article, with something like the regret, 
that many men have expressed at the close of a busy life—We 
have not made the most of it. Where, however, excellencies 
and beauties are so thickly piled, to have talked of them would 
have been injustice—to have pointed out the best impossible. 
It was more our duty to let the author speak for himself, and 
unavoidable to take our quotations with little sclection. We 
take our leave with the wish, that Mr. C. hai written more in 
these volumes, and not without the hope, that in a future edi- 
tion he will think proper to do so. 


——<—— 
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Analytical notice of recent Treatises on Calculous Affections. 


The authors, who have recently treated on the subject of 
urinary concretions, most particularly and at length, are Ma- 
gendie in France, and Marcet in England. Brande also, in a 
communication to the Quarterly Journal of Science and Art, 
has lately instituted an enquiry into the origin and peculiari- 
ties of sabulous, and calculous production. 

It will be our business, in the present paper, to aim at pre- 
senting to our readers a concise and concentrated view of the 
theories, which these writers inculcate and support; and in so 
doing, we shall first advert to the nature, or chemical com- 
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position of calculus; secondly, to the mode, in which it may 
be supposed to be engendered; and lastly, to its counteractives. 
Jc is well known, that previously to the analytical labours 

of Dr. Wollaston, urinary calculi were too indiscriminately 
considered as of one kind; and treated upon one principle. 
This author, aided by the astonishing improvement, which has . 
lately been made in animal chemistry, ascertained that the 
species of calculuus concretions are widely and essentially 
different, in their constituent parts; and Dr. Marcet, adopt- 
ing Wollaston’s division generally, has lengthened it vut into 
the following items: Ist, The &thie calculus, which is by far 
the most commonly fuuad. 2nd, The bone-earth calculus, 
principally consisting of phosphate of lime. 3rd, The ammo- 
niaco-magnesiun-phosphate, or calculus in which this triple 
salt obviously aud especially prevails. 4th, The fusible calculus, 
which is made up of the two former, Sth, The mulberry cal- 
culus, or oxalate of lime: this, which is eusily known by its 
blackish colour, and irregular mulberry-like shape, is next to 
the Jithic calculus, most commouly found. 6th, The cystie 
calculus, consisting of the substance, called by Dr. Wollaston 
cystic oxyd. 7th, The alternating calculus, or concretion 
composed of two or more different species, arranged in alter- 
nate layers. 8th, The compound calculus, the ingredients of 
which are so intimately mixed, as not to be separable with- 
out chemical analysis. 9th, Calculus from the prostrate gland. 
Dr. Magendie in his treatise informs us, that ad/ the calculi, 
which have been subjected to his observation, have consisted 
of the lithic or uric acid ; and that although the varieties of 
other authors do occasionally occur, yet that such occurrence 
is by no means so frequent, as might be inferred. Mr. Brande, 
in tbe paper, to which we have above alluded, says, “ It is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that of the numerous substances con- 
tained in the human urine, there are rarely more than three, 
which make their appearance in the form of deposit or 
gravel; these are, the phosphate of lime; phosphate of ammo- 
nia and magnesia, and uric acid. The two former substances 
constitute a white sediment; the latter forms a red deposit: 
and it is above all things necessary clearly to distinguish 
between the two, and not to confound them, as many practi- 
tioners are apt to do, under the general name of gravel or 
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sand.” It is proper to say, that Mr. Brande’s observations 
principally refer to early or merely sandy deposits, while 
Drs. Marcet and Magendie allude, aswell to the absolute, and 
fully formed concretion, 

Iu adverting to the causes of stone and gravel, it wus a 
natural enough mode of proceeding, in those engaged in the 
enquiry, to endeavour at ascertaining, whether any particular 
country, or climate, or mode of living seems to favour more 
than others the formation of the deposits in question : accord- 
ingly we find, that Dr. Marcet engaged in a very elaborate 
process of investigation un this head. Our ingenious author 
however has gone far, and returned almost empty-handed. 
His information is rather of the negative, than positive nature; 
he tells us, that ‘‘ none of the circumstances commonly sus- 
pected to influence this disorder, can satisfactorily account 
for the variety of results. This naturally leads to the suspi- 
cion, that the tendency to form uriuary calculi must arise 
from some general causes, independent upon the peculiarity 
of fuod or beverage, to which they have been usually ascribed ; 
and since it appears that in hot climates, and especially be- 
tween the tropics, these coinplaints are almost unknown, one 
is naturally led to connect this circumstance with the great 
changes in the urine known to arise from different conditions 
tz the surface of the body, and to enquire whether, amongst 
other causes, these may not be some essential connection be- 
tween the state of the cutaneous functions, and the greater or 
Jess prevalence of this class of disorders.”’ 

Thus far Dr. Marcet’s theory. Dr. Magendie, who, as we 
have Just seen, considers the uric or lithic acid, to be so 
common in calculi, as a reigning ingredient, that the other 
varieties are hardly worthy notice, naturally restricts his en- 
quiry, as to the cause of these concretions, to the cause of the 
superabundance of this acid ; and he tells us, that his investi- 
gations have led bim to the inference, that those anitnals, 
which feed on highly azoted substances, have their urine im- 
pregnated with the uric acid, and that its quantity varies 
with that of the azoted food, which the individual consumes. 
Animal ingesta are, therefore, according to Dr. Magendie, 
the great source of urinary concretion, the immediate forma- 
tron and deposit of which are dependent upon a variety of 
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adventitious circumstances, such as sedentary habits, retain- 
ing the urine too long in the bladder, indulgence in wines 
and spirituous liquors, | 
With respect to the proximate cause, as it would formerly 
have been termed, of calculous production, neither of our 
authors treat of it perhaps with that precision, that might 
have been expected from their philosophical acumen and 
pathological penetration. It is perhaps too gross and indis- 
crimate a theory of sand and stone, to consider them precipi- 
tates from the urinary secretion, in consequence of one or 
other of the several ingredients of which urine is constituted 
either becoming disproportionately increased or diminished, 
and thus forming insoluble compounds, which are retained in 
the passages and reservoir of the urine instead of being dis- 
charged. It is known that these concretions are sometimes 
found lodged between the coats of the bladder, and in the 
substance of the prostrate gland where the urine does not 
find access; and it will be recollected, the late Dr. Austin in- 
ferred from this circumstance and others, that the substances 
in question were in a greater measure attributable to a 
peculiar action in the “ coats and glands’ of the several ca- 
vities through which the urine passes, than to the quality of 
the urine itself. It is most probable, however, that the cause 
is of a complicated nature, and that the formation and depo- 
sition of sabulous and calculary matter have reference to 
niany local and general dispositions of the frame, which re- 
main still among the arcana of nature. English theorists 
have lately ioclined to refer these derangements, as well, 
indeed, as almost all others, to primary disorders in the first 
passages: this view of the case is denied by Dr. Magendie, 
who regards the accompanying stomach derangement, as 
rather sympathetic and consecutive than original and produc- 
ing ; and we think with him, that the sympathetic theories of 
British pathologists not unfrequently. commence at the wrong 
end of the series. In our minds, however, Dr. Magendie has 
also erred in being too chemical, while others have commit- 
ted the opposite mistake of being, if we may so say, too 
stomaclhic in their views. We are inclined to suspect that 
there is in all cases of calculus, as there is iu gout, some 
constitutional predisposition of an hitherto inscrutable nature, 
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which is brought into action and exercise by a variety and 
multiplication of exciting agents, which derange the secretions, 
rather than effect a direct azotification or any other particu- 
lar condition of the system. 

The treatment of calculous complaints, as directed by Ma- 
gendie, is regulated by his chemical notions respecting their 
production—viz. general abstinence in the consumption of 
animal food, and all substances abounding in azote, and a 
substitution of vegetable matter. Copious injection of aqne- 
ous diuretics, to effect a dislodgement of the material by in- 
creasing the secretion of the urine. Saturating the uric acid 
with the alkali and the earths, as lime and magnesia, or their 
carbonates ; and these are all to be given in large doses, va- 
ried according to circumstances, and as they seein best to 
agree with the stomach. Purgatives and stomachics, although 
allowed to be occasionally beneficial, are ranked by Dr. Ma- 
gendie among the empirical remedies fur gravel ; and al- 
though the professor devotes a section of his book, to the cun- 
sideration of the treatment of gravel, when the concretions 
are not formed of uric acid, he professes himself incapable of 
saving any thing positive or precise on this head. 

Dr. Marcet thinks it necessary to pay especial attention to 
the nature of the sabulous concretion, fur the sake of forming 
correct estinates of the probable power of medicine in parti- 
cular and individual cases. He is, however, doubtful, whether 
the mineral acids are capable of impregnating the urine with 
their specific influence to the extent even that the alkalis are ; 
and he is disposed to think, that the beneficial effects of both 
the one and the other are greatly referible to the impression 
they make chemically, and otherwise, on the first passages. 

Mr. Brande seems to have more faith in the absolutely 
chemical virtues of the acids iu cases of white sand, or where 
the concretion consists of the lime or ammoniaco-magnesia 
phosphate; and he lauds the use of the mineral acids (the 
nitric, sulphuric and muriatic) in these cases: the first “ may 
be exhibited in doses of from five to twenty drops night and 
morning, or thrice a day. It may be taken in plain or barley 
water. From ten to thirty drops of the dilute sulphuric acid, 
and from five to twenty of the muriatie acid, may be taken 
in the same way; that is, diluted till they become palatably 
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acid.” Mr. B. tells us, that “ where the mineral acids agree, 
they are usually very effective, and in a few days they diminish 
or entirely prevent the formation of the sabulous deposit.” 
When they «disagree, recourse must be had to the vegetable 
acids, viz. the tartaric, either in its pure form or as it exists 
in cream of tartar; from five to twenty grains of the former, 
and from forty to sixty of the latter, may be dissolved in bar- 
ley water, and given as a dose; the purgative quality of the 
cream of tartar rather assists than impedes its beneficial ten- 
dency. The citric acid, however, Mr, Brande conceives to be 
upon the whole preferable to the tartaric—the dose of this is 
from five grains to half a drachm. For the red sand, consist- 
ing of uric acid, all are agreed that the alkalies and alkaline 
earths are the best antidotes; these act, perhaps, partly us 
solvents, but more certainly as preventives and correctives— 
which last fact is said to be proved by the benefit derived 
from the alkalies in their carbonated state, since, in that state, 
they have no direct solvent power upon uric concretions out 
of the body: it ought however to be recollected, that the 
carbonated alkalies are altered in their composition, as they 
go through the first passages, and that thus they may become 
nearly the same in their agency as when taken in a pure, or 
caustic state. In some cases soda seems the best form of al- 
kali, in others potash, while occasionally, especially in gouty 
subjects, the ammonia may possess superior power of correct- 
ing the uric disposition. Magnesia too is occasionally pre- 
ferable to any other, as it combines an anti-uric with a ca- 
thartic property. The doses and forms of this last descrip- 
tion of medicines are tvo familiar to require enumeration— 
nor is it necessary to enlarge on the employment of those 
measures to which it is occasionally expedient to resort in 
violent fits, as they are terined, of gravel and stone; since the 
remedial indications, in these last cases, must be grounded and 
regulated upon the same principles. as in irritative or inflam- 
inatory action of the parts concerned, from other sources. 
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2:—On the Circulation of the Blood. 


On the very important question in physiology, respecting 
the guo modo of the circulation, two works have recently is- 
sued from the press, of which it will be our endeavour in the 
present paper to give a brief account; the one is a small vo- 
lune by Mr. Charles Bell, entitled an ‘ Essay on the furces 
which circulate the blood, being an examination of the mo-- 
tions of fluids in living and dead vessels.” —The other is a de-: 
fence of Dr. Parry’s late work on arterial motion, by his son 
Dr. C. H. Parry, in reply to some objections which, since the 
publication of that work, have been urged against its priu- 
ciples. 

"By virtue of what efficacy is the vital fluid propelled from, 
and made to return to the heart, is a problem that has engaged 
the attention of speculatists for a length of time—and, as 
_ shewn by the two volumes before us, is far from being satis- 
factorily settled even at the present moment ; the author of one 
of these works considering that the onus of the circulation 
lies principally upon the arteries, and that the ‘heart is rather 
the regulator than the prime efficient cause of the blood’s 
momentum; the other, viewing the heart as, at the very least, 
the main agent in the process, and considering the vital pow- 
ers of the arterial tubes to be rather of a negative or passive, 
than of a positive or efficient nature. 

Mr. C. Bell objects to the experiments and calculations that 
have been instituted respecting circulatory power, that they 
have from first to last been too analogical—that they have pro- 
ceeded upon the principle and supposition of our being able to 
imitate the living process, by trials upon matter, and materials, 
not endowed with vitality. Does, says he, the fluid in any of 
these experiments “ ever spring as from a divided artery?” 
** From the living surface we see, that the blood rises ffom a 
small vessel freely, and in so small a jet, that it is not perceiv- 
ed, except when the fluid is scattered on a white part of the 
dress. We cannot imitate this in adead body. Again, when 
a living artery is giving out its blood in a stream, it will stop 
and the blood suffer coagulation merely by injuring the vessel, 
although the mouth of the vessel remain open.” It is upon 
this last fact especially, that Mr. Bell rests the principal weight of 
his objective argument, and endeavours to prove that physiolo- 
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gists, in their conceptions and reasonings on the circulation, have 
lost sight of a circumstance that ought to have been the basis 

of all their calculations,—viz. that there is a peculiarity in the 
blood itself, by which its motion thro’ the blood vessels is mainly 
regulated. ‘ Attraction (he says) is a term used to denote 
the power which draws bodies together ; a property the most 
universal in nature; so that we may say, a particle attracts 

every other particle. It is universal in dead matter, and ne- 

cesary to the frame of the world. Without some such principle 

there could not be any motion, and without it motion would. 
soon perish. We are prepared to admit, that this universal. 
attraction of fluids and solids is negatived in the vessels of a living 

body —that the great architect, instead of accumulating forces 

to overcome the vast resistance, has annihilated it, and rendered 

a smaller force sufficient to the end; and at the same time 

consistent with the delicate texture of our frame.” ‘ There is 

no other. rational theory of secretion (adds our author), but that 
which supposes the chemical affinities of the blood to be changed 

by the influence of life in the smaller vessels. But that which 

modifies attraction may discharge it.” 

The reader will perceive by these extracts, that Mr. Bell, 
considering the circulation as a vital process, condemns that 
reasoning as nugatory, which goes upon the admission of any 
impulse short of Jiving momentum ; and there does seem this 
radical impediment fo lie against the legitimacy of calculation 
founded upon mere physical forces :—but some would urge 
against Mr. Bell’s proposition, that the statement amounts, so 
to say, to mere negation—that it is only an expression of an 
ultimate fact, falsely magnified into an absolute principle ; that 
it is like John Hunter’s “ stimulus of necessity” in reference to 
coagulation, which merely announces that the blood coagulates 
because it must coagulate. 

The particular relation of the blood to the artery, Mr, Bell 
contends, is shewn by the manner in which heemorrage is ar- 
rested. Crush or injure the mouth of a bleeding vessel, and it 
will cease to spout out blood, altho’ it remain open. In which 
case, he tells us, there is the same blood contained in the vessel 
as before, but it does not flow as before, because it becomes co- 
agulated: but might not an objection be ready to rise, that the 
coagulation may rather be the effect than the occasion of the 
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blood’s arrest, and that the proposition would be more cor- 
rect, which should announce the fact in this manner—viz. the 
propelling power of the vessel has been interfered with; the 
fluid no longer flows, but becomes stagnant; and becoming thus 
quiescent, it falls into another arrangement of particles, and ac- 
quires comparative solidity ? 

In the second division of Mr. Bell’s book, he institutes a series 
of experiments to prove, that hydraulic laws cannot apply to 
the blood’s circulation; and states, that the vessels of a living 
body differ from rigid tubes, in being—Ist, Elastic. 2nd, In the 
course of the fluid thro’ them being by sudden impulse; not as 
by the uniform pressure of watcr in a reservoir. 3rd, In being 
possessed of a living property; a power of contraction greater 
than the power by which they suffer distention. That the 
artcries exercise an independent power, and “ a power adjusted 
to the difficulties opposed to their activity,’ Mr. Bell con- 
ceives to be proved, by the circulation being equalized in the - 
various postures of the body and limbs, during sleep, and dur- 
ing the continued actions of artizans, or in spite of tumors, and 
morbid obstructions. He conceives that tortuosity in an ar- 
tery, which has been usually thought to be a mere provision of 
nature to retard the blood’s velocity, is occasioned by the great- 
er excitement the vessel has to activity in the parts where it 
is tortuous, and that it is the result of an accommodating power 
in the arteries to the difficulty of the circulation. We might 
here object, that the capacity of the circulation is as it were 
taken by our ingenious physiologist, from the blood, to which 
it was before ascribed, and given to the arteries; and further, if 
tortuosity in an artery be occasioned in the way Mr. Bell con- 
tends for, how does it happen that an infant is born with the 
vertebral and other arteries of this construction? 

There is some ingenuity, and, we believe, originality in the fol- 
lowing notion of the purposes which these arterial curvatures 
serveintheanimal ceconomy. “ Ist, When a tortuousartery is not 
excited, it retards. 2nd, When it is excited, it accelerates the flow 
of blood.” Ina word, Mr. Bell objects wholly to Dr. Parry’s 
notion of the condition of artery during circulation; he contends 
that the heart, so far from being the prime and efficient cause 
of this function, it is a mere regulator of it; and that, while the 
arteries possess the principal power of propelling the vital 
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fluid through its destined course, such propulsion is aided by a 
certain condition of the fluid itself, which, being imparted by 
vitality, is utterly incapable of artificial imitation. 

Dr. C. H. Parry still, as we have above intimated, contends 
for the opposite theory; and maintains, that the impelling power 
by which the blood is circulated resides in the heart—the ar- 
teries being rather regulators and reservoirs, than actual agents 
in the business. He tells us, that the supposed alternate con- 
tractions and dilatations of the artery, from which the pheno- 
menon of the pulse is regularly supposed to arise, has never 
been seen in all the multiplied observations, which have been 
instituted in reference to this point; and that the longitudinal 
motion is all that they could ever discover in laying bare the 
arteries of animals. This position Mr. Bell meets by saying, 
that the motion of dilatation being to the motion of elongation as 
six to seventy-two, and the elongating motion itself being hardly 
at times discernible, it is not probable, that the alternate con- 
traction and dilatation of the vessel could be thus made obvious 
to the sight. 

Amidst a multitude of other arguments and answers, which 
our limits will not allow us even to mention, Dr. C. H. Parry 
states, that under the supposition of arterial contraction im- 
pelling the blood, there would scarcely be a possibility that the 
fluid would move, as it does, in a uniform and exactly propor- 
tioned current. To this assumption, however, the advocates of 
arterial power might reply, that exercise of a single limb will 
accelerate the flow of blood thro’ the vessels of that limb, without 
disturbing the general balance of circulation, and without, at least | 
in the first instance, communicating any increase of temporary 
power or impulse to the heart itself. Not indecd to go further into 
the subject, we might perhaps say, that the possibility of giving 
local momentum to the circulation under the grade of actual 
disorder or derangement, would seem nearly conclusive in fa- 
vour of an independent propulsion of the arterial tubes; inde- 
pendent we mean on the heart :-—and again we conceive, that 
the circumstances connected with capillary transmission, or the 
manner in which the blood is communicated by the extremi- 
ties of the arteries to the commencement of the veins, are in- 
conceivable upon any other supposition, than that of some 
inherent and positive power in the arteries themselves, unless 
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we admit of a species of imbibing faculty in the communicating 
extremities of the veins—and in that case we should abandon 
the tenet of Parry and his followers, in relation to the exclusive 
power of the heart. 

With respect to the construction of the vessels themselves, 
and the allegation that the tunics of arteries are destitute of proper 
muscular fibres ; this statement, allowing it.to be correct, does 
not invalidate the principle of arterial contractility ; since the 
blood may be sufficient to stimulate the vessels to contract, 
although they may not be so strictly muscular as to prove excit- 
able by the ordinary stimuli. 

In conclusion then we would express it as our own convic- 
tion, that those theorists come nearest to the truth, who con- 
tend for a positive power in the arterial tubes towards effecting 
the great business of circulating the blood ;—at the same time 
it would appear doubtful, whether the successive waves of the 
blood, occasioned by the successive impulses given to the 
fluid, and the consequent alteration in the longitudinal direc- 
tion of the artery, may not be a more correct rationale of 
pulsation, than the commonly received notion, that it is occasi- 
oned by the alternate contraction and relaxation of the vessel, 
in the same manner as the systole and diastole of the heart. 

In Dr. C. H. Parry’s book, to which we have alluded, there 
is a very interesting section on the growth of arteries. The 
experiments of Dr. P. have demonstrated the positive repro- 
duction of arterial branches, in case of the obliteration of one main 
trunk, so that the circulation is restored in the original direc- 
tion, not merely by the enlargement of anastomosing branches— 
not by blood being extravasated and becoming organized, in 
the way that John Hunter points out—but by clear and dis- 
tinct tubes springing directly from the stump on either side, 
and thus becoming the media of communication between the 
divided ends. In what precise manner this very remarkable 
phenomenon is brought about, remains still a problem: in phy- 
siology ; but we think Dr. Parry jun. has fully demonstrated, 
that both the process and the effect are very different from any 
of those, which were the subjects of Mr. John Hunter’s inge- 
nious experiments and very original views—the union of 
vessels to which we now refer being neither by inosculation, by 
anastomosis, nor, as just intimated, by the organization of 
coagula in extravasated blood. 
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Observations on the Intermittent Fever of Bengal. 


In a work professing to devote a portion of jts pages, to 
Medical subjects, some report may be expected to be given of 
the diseases, which occur ‘in the intervals of publication, as is 
customary in the Medical Journals at home.—But there are 
objections to this plan, that render it inapplicable here.—The 
diseases of India are few, and comparatively uniform in their 
occurrence. They do not vary every week, or month, but ac- 
cording to the season; and even those which prevail in differ- 
ent seasons are more to be regarded as modifications of the 
same general affection, than as new and distinct forms of dis- 
ease.—In place, therefore, of any regular report of such as 
have been observed since the last number of the Magazine 
was published, we shall now briefly sketch the maladies of the 
present season, and, as far as our experience enables us, endea- 
vour to give a view of their general characters, and the mode 
of treatment, which we have found most successful for their 
cure. In reference to climate, the Indian year (or more par- 
ticularly of this Presidency) is divided into three seasons—the 
cold—the hot—and the rainy. —The two former are most re- 
markable in the Upper Provinces of Hindostan, while the rains 
last longer, and are more severe in Bengal.—These differences, 
although they may modify diseases in particular localitics, are 
not such as to alter their gencral course; and we find accord- 
ingly, that in the same season, almost the same class, or set of 
maladies prevail throughout the country. No sooner does the 
cold weather set in with the month of November, than fevers 
of the intermittent form, or agues, attack the natives. —The 
mere reduction of temperature appears to occasion these ; and not 
any noxious effluvia from marsh or jungle, as may happen at 
other seasons of the year. Even the comparatively well clad, 
and robust European feels the uncomfortable effects of the in- 

creased cold on his system, and complains of chillness, and a dis- 
position to shiver, without absolutely encountering the Aorrors 
of an agueish attack. From the visits of this unwelcome guest 
in all his force he is not, however, wholly exempt, and during 
the cold weather Intermittents prevail very generally among 
both classes. They are either Quotidians or Tertians, but the 
former are, we think, most frequent. In European habits the at- 
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tack of an intermittent is occasionally accompanied by disorder 
of the biliary and digestive functions, as indicated by furred 
tongue, yellowness of the eyes, and anorexia. But in general 
these symptoms are not observed, and in many cases during 
the intervals of the paroxysm it would be difficult todiscover, that 
the affected person had been at all indisposed. Wheu inter- 
mittent fever has existed for some time, the great viscera of the 
abdomen become enlarged—other and peculiar symptonis are 
superadded; and the character of the disease may be totally 
changed :—but we speak at present of simple intermittent in its 
early stage, and unattended by congestion in particular organs. 
Every medical man, whohas had but a short experienceof Indian 
disease, must be familiar with the paroxysm of an intermittent, 
and it would be altogether superfiuous todescribe it here. Yet we 
cannot help dwelling for a little on the series of pathognomonic 
phenomena which it exhibits. The regularity, with which, the 
paroxysins recur, is not the least remarkable circumstance attending 
them. Whether the cause of this exist in the animal or atmospheric 
constitution is of little conseguence—we can only trace causes 
by their effects. We observe here a uniformity, amounting to 
the establishinentof alaw, that demands the closest investigation 
of the philosophic enquirer. Notwithstanding all the obloquy, 
which has been cast at the present day, upon the doctrines of 
Cullen, it will be difficult, we conceive, to find any better ex- 
planation than the one he has given of the pathology of Fever— 
we mean his general view of the subject. The febrile disorder 
in our apprehension certainly originates in the nerves—there 
is somehow or other a diminished energy of that system pro- 
duced, and a trainof symptoms follow, very analogous to what we 
observe when the mind alone is acted upon through a depres- 
sing or debilitating passion. Fear produces a similar effect— 
When objects of terror are presentcd to the mind, the blood is 
said to run cold—the countenance becomes pale—there is hor- 
ripilatio and universal tremor :—the person stares wildly; and not 
unfrequently, as it is phrased, § loses his wits’ altogether; in 
other language dclirium comes on, and completes the first stage 
of an intermittent paroxysm. He may actually expire under 
these effects, and in very severe attacks of fever, a fatal result 
has sometimes been observed to take place before the first or 
cold stage terminated— Whether there is spasm of the extreme 
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vessels, we cannot pretend to say; but no one will deny that 
thereis contraction of theskin, andsuch a contraction too, as can- 
not be produced by cold alone. Although the patient complain 
of a sensation of cold, his body docs not always feel so to the 
hands of abystander ; and even when the temperature is great- 
ly reduced, how different is the state of the surface from that 
which is observed in the well known spasmodic cholera. In 
both there may be the same degree of coldness, but it is ac- 
companied in the latter by relaxation, and not contraction of 
the cuticular tegument. After reaction takes place, and the 
hot stage has commenced; what is it but the contraction of 
the skin still which prevents the free perspiration, that 
under ordinary circumstances would break forth? When 
that process does occur, is not the skin again soft and 
relaxed, and the whole order of the system once more 
restored to its natural state? Having said thus much, for which 
we beg the indulgence of our readers, should they be disposed 
to cavil at the theories of the “ olden” time, we shall now con- 
sider the treatment of the disease, without professing however 
to furnish any thing new on the subject—but merely to state 
the results of our own observations; and, as adding to the sum 
of Jocal experience, even these, we should hope, may be found 
in some degrce useful. 

For the cure of cold weather intermittents, unattended by 
disease of the biliary and digestive functions, we have uni- 
furmly trusted to bark, and have had no reason to complain of 
want of success. This specific (for as yet we can give it no 
other appellation) is, we think, too much neglected in the 
modern practice of India. Judiciously administered it will 
seldom disappoint expectation. It should be given in dram 
doses every hour in the intervals of the paroxysm, mixed with 
water or milk (but never with wine), which by covering the 
taste is generally more agreeable to the patient. In most in- 
stances the quantity is retained, till enough has been taken to 
arrest the disease; but should the stomach be found to bear it, 
two drams, or even half an ounce may be taken at once with 
advantage. 

In several recent cases we have seen this increased dose 
prove successful, when the smaller ones failed, although an 
equal quantity of the latter had been taken in the same given 
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time. Half an ounce was administered on the empty stomach 
three times a day—this was retained, and the agueceascd on the 
second day of its exhibition. The stimulating draughts usually 
given before the accession of the paroxysm are certainly no 
mean auxiliaries,and we are inclined to think will of themselves 
sometimes cure the discase. When the paroxysm is threatened, we 
have always given a draught of Laudanum and Ether, or Aromatic 
Spirit of Ammonia, and ordered it to be repeated after half an hour 
—if the uncomfortable sensations continued. The draughts 
generally stop the cold stage, and tend materially to shorten the 
hot. When the tongue is not loaded, it is of less consequence 
to consider-the state of the bowels; and as purgatives inter- 
fere with the administration of the principal remedy, it will be 
better in most cases tu order the exhibition of Enemata—occa- 
sionally aperients must be had recourse to, but in the simple 
intermittent they are not often required before the disorder has 
been cut short. With respect to the treatment during the 
paroxysm, we have not been in the practice of ordering much 
medicine, in addition to the draughts at the commencement. 
Antimonials do not appcar to us so eminently beneficial in the 
hot stage as might be expected, and perhaps at this period 
spunging the whole surface with ¢epid water occasionally will 
be found not only the most simple, but the most efficient 
remedy that can be applied—The water should not be cold, as 
it produces too great a reaction, and does not afford the same 
feeling of relief beyond the moment of its application. 

. There are a varicty of Native remedies deserving attention 
in the cure of Intermittent Fevers—Some of these we have 
tried in Native patients: but not with the success we anticipat- 
ed from a perusal of their alledged febrifuge virtues. The 
cherayta, which is so highly extolled by Dr. Fleming (in his 
Catalogue of Native Medicines), seems to possess no power 
whatever in arresting the course of the disease—We have giv- 
en it a pretty extensive trial both in the form of powder and 
decoction, and combined also with the Cutcuranja nut; but 
without observing any good effect from its use: and in this we 
are confirmed by the experience of some others, who-have met 
with similar disappointment. Both these medicines however 
may be very good adjuvants in a state of convalescence, by 
promoting the action of the stomach; but they seem totally 
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destitute of that permanently stimulating property (or what- 
ever it may be), which resides in the Peruvian Bark. Re- 
specting these medicines we should be glad to hear, however, 
from any Medical gentleman who has been in the habit of 
employing them extensively; for although they have failed in our 
hands, they may have been more successful in those of other prac- 
titioners. Another Native remedy, the Z?vhena or Rohunu (Swie- 
‘tania febrifuga) bark we remember to have tried some years agoin 
a Sepoy Hospital, and from the results of a few cases, were de- 
sirous to employ it more extensively ; but from that period to 
the present time, owing to some circumstances or other, we 
have not again fallen in with the remedy. We have very lately 
heard of two cases of intermittent, successfully treated by a de- 
coction of the Guricha or Guruchi glabrum? (Mencspermium 
Cardifolium ?) It was taken two or three tines only, when it 
occasioned a profuse perspiration, and all symptoms of the dis- 
_order disappeared, so that both patients were enabled to re- 
sume their occupations, as bearers, the following day. As the 
account was detailed to mec, the remedy seemed to have 
operated like a charm. We are certainly too little attentive 
to the effects of Native remedics. In the immense extent of 
these territories, there must be found, we should think, every 
variety of drug ;—but if we do not avail ourselves of the 
bounties which Nature so liberally pours forth for the rclief of 
suffering humanity, we are not worthy to be enrolled among 
the ministers of her hand-maidart, or to officiate at the Hy geian 
shrine. It is truly lamentable to think, that we should be in- 
debted to our brethren in England for information respecting 
the virtue of plants that grow under our verandahs, and meet- 
ing us, as we may say, at every turn of our compounds.— Yet 
such would appear to be the case, from recent accounts in the 
Journals respecting the Croton Tiglium, Stramonium, &c. &c. 


—_————— 


LITERARY AND SciEentiFic Norices. OrtgENnTAL—1.— 
Indo-European Selections. 


German writers of the greatest celebrity, have been for 
some time past, actively employed, in the cultivation of Orien- 
tal Literature. Besidcs the general attractions which the subject 
possesses, it is considered peculiarly interesting to the nations of 
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the Teutonic name, as calculated to throw light on their pri- 
mitive history, whilst they were yet an Asiatic people. The 
migration of the Gothic tribes from Eastern regions, is not a 
novel doctrine ; and even the Scandinavian Chronicles refer to 
the borders of the Caspian, as the original domicile of Odin and 
his followers. ‘The notion appeared at one time to be going 
out of fashion, and it might have been regarded, as the crude 
conception of monkish ignorance and credulity, had not the dis- 
coveries of recent times, and more enljghtcned scholars, con- 
verted it into probability, if they have not established it as truth. 
The cultivation of the Persian language gave the first impulse 
to this sentiment : the verbal coincidences then encountered, 
awakened attention to Oriental affinity, and the existence of 
such a relationship, derived invigorated strength from the ac- 
quirement of the Sanscrit. The conclusions of our German 
brethren, derived from the new channels thus offered to their 
investigation, are full of promise—they merit our attention 
therefore; and that we may keep pace with the progress of their 
labours, nor suffer ourselves to be taken wholly by surprise, 
we shall attempt to collect a few of the materials they are ac- 
cumulating, for the stately fabric, which it is not improbable 
they will ultimately rear. 

The most obvious intimation of national affinity is resem- 
blance of language—at the same time, etymological likenesses 
have been so often abused by learned ingenuity, that an attempt 
to prove their identity is necessarily received with caution and 
distrust. We need not, however, be very difficult of persuasion, 
in the present instance, and may admit, with a few exceptions, 
that the instances adduced by Frederick Schlegel (Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier) do indicate some connexion between Ger- 
man and Sanscrit. The following are some of his analogies : — 


Sanscrit. German. English. 
Manushya Mensch Man. 
Pita Vater . Father. 
Mata Mutter Mother. 
Bhrata Bruder Brother. 
Swasa Schwester Sister. 

~ Duhita Tochter Daughter. 

Nasa Nase Nose. 
‘Nakha Nagel Nail. 


Bhru Braue Brow (eyebrow) 
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Nama Nahme Name. 
Tersha Durst Thirst. 
Asana Essen Eating. 
Tandava Tanz Dancing. 
Anta Ende End. 
Gao Kuh A cow. 
Ch'hedan Scheidung Cutting. 
Bandhan Band Bond. 
Dwar Thur Door 
Sleshma Schleim Phiegim. 
Sthira Stier Firm. 
Tanu Dienn Thin. 
Gharma Warm Warm. 
Rohita Roth Red. 
Vahula Viel Much or many. 
Sam-slisyati Um-schleisset Embraces. 
Srityati Schreitet Goes. 
Vindati Findet Finds or ascertains. 
Misrati Mischt Mixes. 
Tanoti Dehnet Extends. 
Manyate Meinet Thinks or minds. 
Lokate Luget (old G.) Sees. 


To these might be added a long string of words belonging 
to two families, the root of one of which, in Sanscrit, is mri 
to die, whence marana &c. dying, and the root of the other 
Stha to stay or stand, whence Sthan &c. place &c.—Hence, in 
German, morden to kill, mord murder, &c. Stehen to stand, 
Stand state, &c. : 

Besides these concurrent vocables, many analogous forms, 
occur in the structure of the two languayes—thus the termi- 
nation of the third persons of the present tense, which are in 
Sanscrit ¢ or nt, (or ¢i-anti) are ¢ or d, and nd, in German. 
JN and s terminate in both languages the accusative and geni- 
tive cases, and the nasa] termination of neuter nouns, especi- 
ally also of infinitive nouns, Which is am in Sanscrit, is ung in 
German, as Chhedan-am, Scheid-ung, &c. The termination 
twam, forming abstract nouns in Sanscrit, occurs in German as 
thum with the same power; and the diminutive affix ‘a in 
Sanscrit resembles chen in German, as Manuvaka, Madchen, 
&c. These analogies might be very extensively multiplied, 
but they are only interesting when associated with circumstances 
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which enliven whilst they corroborate the comparison—a casc 
of the kind is afforded us by the learning of dugustus Schleget 
(Indische Bibliothek), the brother of the writer named above. 

The kings of the Ostrogoths bore the fainily designation of 
Amalas; from Amala, the fourth of their most early and most 
renowned princes. The appellation must have been so exten- 
sively current, as to have become familiar to the other German 
tribes. It is to be traced many centuries subsequent to the over- 
throw of the Ostrogothic kingdoms in the songs of the bards ; 
and the poets of the dark ages, were not accustomed to borrow 
their nomenclature from very recondite sources. In the Lay of 

Zebelungen, the chiefs of the Ostrogoths, who are introduced, 
are designated by their patronymic, dAmelung. 

The meaning of the term amala is explained by Wachter 
unsoiled, unstained, from Jalo a spot or soil, with the priva- 
tive prefix a. The word maal has the same import in Gcr- 
man, and mole in English, was probably the same, although it 
has acquired a restricted and modified application. Afalo ac- 
cording to Ulphilus also signifies rust, the soil or stain of metal. 

It may be objected to this etymology, that in the remains 
of the Ostrogothic language still extant, we do not meet with 
any unquestionable examples of the use of the privativea. On 
the other hand, however, it is found, not unfrequently, in the 
Francic writings of Ottfried, where it is also marked by the ac- 
cent, specially distinguishing it as a particle, as in the words 
A kust, A deilo, A galazie—it seems therefore probable, that the 
employment of this negative particle, was not uncommon . 
amongst the earlicst Gothic tribes; but that it was dropped by 
them, at various subsequent periods, until its place was, at last, 
uniformly supplied by Un. There is not therefore any ade- 
quate motive, for our questioning the accuracy of the derivation of 
the word mala ; and we may consider its import further cor- 
roborated by its application, as such a patronymic would be fully 
in unison with the lofty sentiments of our ancestors, who attached 
the highest importance to the unsullied purity of their family 
descent. | 

The term 4mala occurs frequently compounded with other 
words, to form individual or family appellations; hence the 
names Amalaberga, Amalasvintha, Amalafred, Amalarich: these 
denominations are most usually borne, by princes of the Ostro- 
gothic race. 
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The reason why the word mala appears to claim our at- 
tention particularly, is its importance as a guide to our views of 
national identity—the word is in fact, both in form and signi- 
fication, as much Sanscrit as German, dmala (Aa) in the for- 
mer, meaning unsoiled, .unspotted, immaculatus, from (#@) 
Soil, macula, and the privative prefix 4 (37). This concurrence i8 
therefore as undeniable as it is remarkable, and without wish- 
ing to draw from it any strained conclusion, we cannot help fcel- 
ing disposed to regard it, as an additional corroboration of the 
doctrine, which connects the nations to whom the word was 
common. 

[To be continued.) 


2.— Naturalization of the Shawl Goat in France. 

The attempts now observable on the continent of Europe to 
appropriate a share of the literary and scientific treasures of 
the East, afford us a subject of no less interest than instruction. 
The zeal evinced seems to derive fresh excitement from the 
impediments opposed to its exercise, and exclusion from 
the facilities presented by local residence serves only to excite 
curiosity and stimulate exertion. The spectacle thus presented 
to our contemplation is too honourable to human intellect to be 
regarded with indifference. The results, which claim our admira- 
tion, are calculated to animate our emulation, and may be pro- 
ductive of a competition creditable to all parties, and conducive 
to the diffusion and advancement of knowledge—we purpose 
therefore from time to time to avail ourselves of those channels 
of information to which we may gain access, to bencfit by the 
labours of the learned Orientalists of Europe, and enrich our 
pages with the translated researches of such distinguished 
scholars as Hammer, Schlegel, Remusat, and De Sacy. 

Although not a subject of a literary nature, the naturalization 
of the Shawl Goat in France is as much an object of scientific 
as of commercial interest, and the steps by which that measure 
was effected are remarkably characteristic of the enterprise 
and perseverance of our neighbours. The circumstance has 
been thought worthy in France of communication to the Acade- 
my of Sciences by M. Tessier, and the Memoir subsequently pub- 
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lished has been epitomized in the Journal des Savans by M. 
Remusat. The information thus promulgated coming in a 
more authentic shape than any accounts hitherto laid before the 
English public, we have thought the principal facts conveyed in 
the Memoir likely to be acceptable to our readers, and worthy 
of a place in this miscellany. 

The source whence the Shawl wool was procurable was for 
a long time a matter of uncertainty, and the species of animal 
whoin it clothed a subject of dispute amongst writers on Natural 
History: to clear up these doubts was the first object of the 
French enquirers, and a person travelling in Russia in the em- 
ploy of M. Ternaux was directed by him to repair to the great 
fair of Macarief, where merchants from all parts of Asia assem- 
ble, to gain some accurate information. An Armenian fur- 
nished this person with a small quantity of the wool, and this 
was forwarded to Paris as the stuffing of a pillow case, belong- 
ing to a Russian courier; whilst about the same period several 
bales of the same substance were brought from Calcutta by 
Capt. Baudin. The accounts of different travellers concurred 
in proving, that the species of goat from which the wool was 
derived was scattered through different countries in India, Persia, 
and Tartary; and a tradition (not amounting, it is true, to a posi- 
tive certainty) was current in the East, that Tamas Kouli Khan 
collected about three hundred goats in one of his expeditions, 
which have since multiplied the race in Kabul, Kandahar, Bu- 
khara, and even in Kerman. 

Upona review of these considerations it appeared probable, that 
it would be unnecessary to undertake so remote and hazardous 
a journey as to Thibet, in order to procure some of the animals 
in question. There was also reason to expect, that no invinci- 
ble difficulties would present themselves to the naturalization of 
the animal, as Kerman, although lying in latitude 30°, is from its 
elevation colder than many parts of France. There was some 
danger, that in procuring the goats from any other country than 
Thibet, a mixed and degenerate breed might be introduced ; and 
according to the report of M. Dupres (Travels in Persia) the 
Kerman shawls are very inferior in texture and beauty, to 
those of Cashmir: at the same time this inferiority might per- 
haps be ascribable rather to defects in workmanship than ma- 
‘terial, and the comparative proximity of the country, rendered it 
at any rate worth while to make the experiment. 
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M. Amadeus Jaubert, Professor of the Turkish language, 
accordingly undertook to conduct the attempt. He left Paris 
in April 1818, provided with the necessary authority, and every 
recommendation likely to be serviceable to his enterprise. 
The most valuable documents were the letters of the Duke 
of Richlieu, the Minister for Foreign Affairs; and the success 
of the undertaking is mainly attributable to the assistance de- 
rived from this source. 

M. Jaubert travelled by way of Odessa, Tangasog, and As- 
trakhan, to the camp of General Yermaloff, at the foot of the 
Caucasus, collecting on his route all possible information from 
the merchants of Bokhara and Armenia, whom he encountered. 
It was from them that he ascertained, that a race of goats 
with white wool, and, which shed every year in June a fleece 
of singular fineness, were to be found amongst the Kergueses 
on the banks of the Ural; and the specimens produced appeared 
to correspond precisely with. those which he had seen in France. 
His expectations were corroborated by scattered tufts of the same 
wool which he picked up in the steppes that divide Astrakhan 
from Oremburg, and which, he was told, belonged to Thibet 
goats, a designation that was uniformly given to the animal, 
and which was therefore an additional omen of success. He 
-now also met with the animals themselves, and being satisfied 
that they were the same as the objects of his enquiry, he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to prosecute his travels any farther. He 
purchased twelve hundred and eighty-nine goats amongst the 
Kergueses of the Kara Agayi, or Black Tree, and the Katsaks; 
and with this flock he retraced his steps. The weather became 
inclement, and a great mortality of the animals ensued. The 
sea of Asof being encumbered with ice, he was dis- 
appointed in his hope of embarking at Tangasog, and was ob- 
liged to proceed along the coast to Theodosia. He arrived 
there on the 24th December, after losing two hundred and 
eighty-eight goats: the rest he divided into two troops, one 
of which was sent to Marseilles on a Russian vessel, and M. 
Jaubert followed with the other, with which he reached Tou- 
-lon in safety. 

Upon the landing of the first troop, Mons. Tessier was 
sent from Paris to take charge of them —they were subjected 
to a quarantine of thirty days, and as this confinement was but 
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ill calculated to restore them to a healthy condition, already 
affected by want of air and exercise on board ship, it was not _ 
extraordinary that it should have occasioned a diminution of 
the flock. On Mons. Tessier’s arrival at Marseilles it was 
announced to him, that the whole were attacked by Convul- 
sions and Mange. The occurrence of the first complaint ap- 
peared doubtful, as the symptoms were no more than those 
of a slight spasmodic affection; the latter was unquestionable 
and was severe, and there appeared little chance of subduing 
it except by removing the wool. The animals were accord- 
ingly shorn, and an ointment of sulphur and _ cantharides 
applied to the skin, which in a very short time restored it to a 
healthy state. The most destructive malady occurred on the 
voyage, and was attributable to the confined situation in which 
the animals were necessarily pent. This was a disease of the 
lungs, and was almost always fatal—a few who were slightly 
affected, recovered, with no other treatment than that of mixing 
sulphur with the food. 

The goats who survived the hardships and perils of their 
journey, and the diseases by which they were attacked, were 
dispersed in various parts of France. Some were sent to the 
Royal sheep-walks in Perpignan and Roussillon, the moun- 
tainous character of which regions offered an analogy to Tibet. 
Others were sent to the elevated tracts that lie to the north- 
ward of Toulon, and some were distributed in the Department 
of the Bouches du Rhone. The last advices report that there 
were about 400 altogether, in perfect condition, and well covered 
with wool. No doubts are entertained of their becoming ha- 
bituated to the soil and climate, and their affording a valuable 
material to future manufactures. 

The scientific description which is given by the writer of the 
Memoir corresponds exactly with that of Turner, and very 
nearly with tliat of five goats lately purchased from a Mr. Dunlop 
in Scotland, on account of the French government, and placed 
in the Royal School at Alfort.—It also accords with that of a 
shawl goat procured from the Menagerie at Calcutta, and sent 
by M. Du Vauccles to the Museum of Natural History at Paris. 
Jt may be added, that the descriptions are in union with those 
the Chinese give of a goat they call Fan, and which they 
express by a character compounded of the name of a goat and 
the name of Tibet. The animal appears to be not uncommon in 
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China and the neighbouring countries, although the Chinese 
are indebted for shawls, called by them Sa-ha-la, to Bengal. 

The Memoir of M. Tessier comprchends in a supplement 
various interesting dctatls procured at Constantinople from an 
Armenian, who had been: sent by a commercial honse there 
some years before to Cashmir, to superintend the fabrication 
of some shawls after a particular pattern. He resided a con- 
siderable time in Cashmir, Lahore, and Cabul, where he col- 
lected his information. The substance of his reports is the fol- 
lowing : —The animal, whose wool is the material of which 
shawls are made, is the goat—not the dromedary, as was once 
imagined; nor the sheep, as asserted by Mr. Bogle. The animal 
resembles the ordinary goat in most respects—is of a whitish 
colour or a bright brown; has long hair, beneath which grows 
the downy wool, that is alone employed in the fabrication of 
shawls. The down is cleaned by women and children, and 
carded by young girls, who perform this with their finger, 
only drawing out the wool carefully upon fine muslin. The 
lvom is rude, and placed horizontally. A boy is placed to watch 
the pattern, and at each passage of the spindle to apprise the 
weaver what coloured thread is to be used.—The handsomest 
shawls cost above 600 rupees. 

The best down is obtained at Lassa and Ladhak, but a large 
quantity is also procured from Kashgar and Bokhara—from 
these places it is imported, mixed with coarse wool, in bales, 
into Thibet and Cashmir. 

We may add to these particulars, that with respect to the 
Persian shawls made from the wool of the Kerman goat, they 
were so little esteemed in their own country, that it was ne- 
cessary to have recourse to legislative enactments for their pro- 
tection. The king of Persia accordingly issued an edict, 
some years ago, forbidding the use of Cashmir shawls to all 
persons under a certain rank, or those who should have a royal 
licence to wear them. We are not aware that the edict has 
ever been repealed. 


3.—Report on the Cultivation of Spices, at Bencoolen, by 
J. LumspDAINE, Esa. 


In 1798 the first attempt was made, to introduce the culti- 
vation of Cloves and Nutmegs into the Island of Sumatra. 
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The success of the experiment has been detailed, in a very able 
Memoir, by Mr. Lumsdaine, which was published in 1821, in 
the Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Sumatra, and 
has since been abridged by the Editor of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal. The commencement of the experiment 
was by no means favorable:—out of 66 Clove plants, landed in 
health and vigour in 1798, only four arrived at maturity, one 
of which flowered in 1803, and the most vigorous of them did 
not survive the thirteenth year. 

The attempt under the late celebrated Botanist Dr. Rox- 
burgh was more fortunate. In 1803, this gentleman brought a 
supply of no less than 22,000 vigorous Nutmegs, and 6000 or 
7000 Clove plants from Amboyna. The mode of culture is sim- 
ple; and is much the same, however various the soil. It consists 
in keeping the plants clean with the hoe, and manuring with 
cow-dung and burnt earth, once a year in the rainy season. 
Mr. Lumsdaine, however, remarks, that the preparation of 
suitable composts is as yet but imperfectly understood; and 
the pruning knife too sparingly used. In fixing the soil of a 
plantation, he gives a decided preference to the alluvial grounds, 
from their superior fertility, and capacity for retaining mois- 
ture. In such grounds the plant thrives healthily, under even a 
slender pittance of manure. In virgin forest lands a greater 
proportion of dung is required; but they are next in rank to 
the alluvial. In all situations lofty shooting trecs, to protect 
the plantation from the southerly and-northerly winds, are in- 
dispensibly necessary. When trees are not found on soil, other- 
wise adapted for the culture of the Clove and Nutmeg, Mr. 
Lumsdaine recommends belting the plantation with the Cas- 
suarma Littorea, and Cerbera Manghas; large trees, however, 
must not be permitted to stand among the plants. 

The nuts, selected as ripe as possible, are set at the distance 
of a foot apart, covering them very lightly: with mould. In 
thirty or sixty days the seedlings appear; and when four feet 
high, the healthiest are removed, at the commencement of the 
rains, to the plantation previously prepared ; and placed in holes 
thirty feet from each other. The soil must be as well pulverized 
as possible, to admit of the roots striking early and firmly. The 
plough is employed in clearing between the rows; and in sultry 
weather the plants are watered every other day. Until five 
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years old, they are carefully protected against the sun; after 
that period, until their fifteenth year, they are liberally sup- 
plied with the compost manure. This manure is applied in a 
circular furrow, in immediate contact with the fibrous roots. 
Care must be taken, to keep the roots covered with mould, as 
they naturally rise upwards. Suckers and dead branches are 
to be removed, and the lateral ones alone encouraged. The 
end of what is called the great annual harvest, is the proper 
time for pruning. 

The proportion between male and female plants is a matter 
of chance; but it is calculated, that the number of productive 
trees may amount to about two-thirds. But the plant is both 
moncecious and dicecious; and where abundance of the former 
are found, the fewer the number of male plants to be retained. 

The Nutmeg begins to bear fruit about the seventh year, 
and in the fifteenth its productiveness is at the highest—lIt 
would appear to continue prolific longer in some parts of the 
Eastern Archipelago than others. At the Moluccas, it is said to 
carry fruit for seventy or eighty years—at Sumatra experience 
only warrants Mr. L. to speak of twenty-two, but the plants are 
healthy and thriving. The fruit is ripe about seven months after 
the first appearance of blossom ; and a good bearing tree, of fifteen 
years old, may produce five pounds of Nutmegs, and a pound and 
a quarter of Mace. They bear all the year round; but the great 
harvest may be looked for in the months of September, October, 
November and December—The integuments burst on the 
ripening of the fruit; and at this period the tree exhibits a very 
rich and beautiful appearance. The mace is stript off carefully, 
and dried in the sun, or in damp weather by the heat of a char- 
coal fire. 

The process of drying the nuts is minutely described by Mr. 
Lumsdaine. The produce of different months is placed on 
different stages over the fire; and the temperature is never 
permitted to exceed 140° of Fah’. The nuts are turned every 
second or third day; and undergo this smoking process for a 
complete period of two months. Such as rattle freely in the 
shell are then taken out, by breaking the kernel with a mallet ; 
they are then rubbed over with well sifted dry lime—They 
are well packed for exportation in light casks, covered with a 
coating of fresh water and lime. Every means to exclude the 
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air must be adopted. Mr. Lumsdaine is decidedly against the 
practice in common use, of dipping the Nutmegs in salt-water 
and lime; and prefers rubbing them, as directed, simpty with 
well sifted dry lime. 

The cultivation of Cloves is not so well adapted to the soil 
of Sumatra, as of other parts of the world, where they are 
grown in greater abundance. Mr. Lumsdaine does not, there- 
fore, appear to think their cultivation a matter of so much 
profit or importance. 

In a plantation of 1000 Nutmegs or Clove trees, our author 
estimates that seven Chinese, or active Bengalees, fifty head of 
cattle, and two ploughs are sufficient for all the purposes of 
cultivation—The Clove harvest, he says, is tedious, and requires 
an additional number of hands. 

«© T have very great satisfaction,’’ says he, ‘‘ in affording my individual 
testimony totheenergy and zeal which actuate the great body of the planters, 
and of the correspondent improvement of their respective plantations. 
Without mentioning the names of individuals who have been foremost in 
this race of emulation, suffice it to say, that the plantations generally 
exhibit tokens of progressive amelioration ; and that such of the trees of 
the importation of 1798 ashave been duly cultured, are in the highest de- 
gree of health, vigour, and productiveness. 

*« It would be unreasonable to expect, that such felicitous results 
could have been realised without proportionate sacrifices. In the first 
era of the speculation, the cultivators had to contend, on the one hand, 
with Nature, in exploring and eliciting the latent properties of a soil no- 
table only for its supposed indomitable sterility: while, on the other 
hand, the problematical success of the undertaking, and extent of capital 
requisite to conduct It to a prosperous issue, involved considerations of 
no trivial importance. It is to their industry, spirit, and perseverance, 
that we owe the naturalization of these valuable exotics ; the established 
reputation of their produce, both in Europe and India; the abolition of 
the monopoly and exclusive pretensions of the Dutch to this trade ; and 
finally, the assured possession to Great Britain of this promised scene of 
national and colonial wealth. I consider that I am within bounds, in 
estimating the total amount of European private capital sunk in this 
speculation at 436,000 dollars, and of native at 35,000 dollars, from the 
first commencement of the p'antations, until the trees respectively came 
into bearing :—but of this a considerable portion has been redeemed in 
produce.”’ 
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Abstract Statement of the Public and Private Spice Plantations at and 
in the vicinity of Fort Marlborough, for 1819—20. 
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On the Medical and Surgical Sciences of the Hindus*. 


The successful cultivation of the healing art by European 
skill and learning, has left us nothing to learn from the Hin- 
dus. In the present state of their knowledge, indeed, we 
have every thing to teach them; but we are not to infer 
frum what we now behold, that they were never better in- 
structed: there is reason to suspect the contrary, and to con- 
clude, from the imperfect opportunities of investigation we 
possess, that in medicine, as in astronomy, and metaphysics, 
the Hindus once kept pace with the inmost enlightened nations of 
the world; and that they attained as thorough a proficiency in 
medicine and surgery, as any people, whose acquisitions are 
recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before anatomy was 
made known to us, by the discoveries uf modern enquirers. 

It might easily be supposed, that their patient attention, and 
natural shrewdness, would render the Hindus excellent observ- 
ers; whilst the extent, and fertility of their native country would 

© This article came too late for insertion under the proper head—Mep1caL.—Ep, 
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furnish thein with many valuable drugs and medicaments.—Their 
Nidan, or Diagnosis, accordingly appears to define and distinguish 
symptoms with great accuracy, and their Druzyabhidhana, or 
Matcria Medica, is sufficiently voluminous.—They have also 
- paid great attention to regimen and diet, and have a number 
of works on the food and general treatment, suited to the com- 
plaint, or favourable to the operation of the medicine adminis- 
tered. This branch they entitle Pathapathya. To these subjects are 
to be added, the Chikitsa, or medical treatment of diseases—on 
which subject they have a variety of compositions, containing 
much absurdity, with much that is of value ; and the Hasavidya, 
or Pharmacy, in which they are most deficient. All these works, 
however, are of little avail to the present generation, as they 
are very rarely studicd, and still more rarely understood, by 
any of the practising ¢mpirics. 

The divisions of the science thus noticed, as existing in books, 
exclude two important branches, without which the whole 
system must be defective—Anatomy and Surgery. We can 
easily imagine, that these were not likely to have been much 
cultivated in Hindustan, and that local disadvantages, and reli- 
gious prejudices might have formed very serious impediments to 
their acquirement.—Soinething of the former night be accident- 
ally picked up, by the occasional inspection of bodies, either 
brutal or human, which happened to be exposed; but we can 
scarcely expect dissections of the latter, amongst the Hin- 
dus, when we find that the Greeks themselves did not venture 
beyond animal subjects, even in the time of Aristotle—In the 
absence of anatomy, of course, little was to be looked for in 
surgery; and it has been taken for granted, that whatever might 
have been the character of medical science, amongst the Hindus 
in former days, an almost utter ignorance hasalways prevailed 
on the subjects, most essential to its perfect possession, and 
practical application.—These ideas, however, are perhaps par- 
tially erroneous, and rest on our own imperfect knowledge of 
the medical literature of the Hindus. 

The Hindu compositions on medical subjects, and even their 
own accounts of them, whether fables or facts, have hitherto 
scarcely been adverted to by Sanscrit scholars. The subject 
is not of gencral interest; and requires a twofold qualification, 
not likely to be often combined, in the individual, who embarks 
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in it :—as it is also a matter, more of curiosity than utility, there 
is little inducement to its prosecution. At the same time, vul- 
gar errors are always mischievous, and their correction would 
in sume surt repay the labour, that should effect so salutary a 
purpose. There are no doubt, amongst the members of the me- 
dical profession in India, many, competent to the task of giving 
to the world an accurate view of the Hindu systems ; and it is 
not intended here, to anticipate anv part of their labours, in the 
few desultory noticcs we propose to offer, on the existence and 
history of Hindu Surgery. 

The yur Veda, as the medical writings of highest antiquity 
and authority are collectively called, is considered to be a por- 
tion of the fourth or /tharva Veda, and is consequently the 
work of Branma—by him it was communicated to Dacsna, 
the Prayapati, and by him, the two Aswins,or sons of Surya, the 
Sun, were instructed in it, and they then became the medical at- 
tendants of the gods —a gencalogy, that cannot fail recalling tous 
the two sons of Esculapius, and their descent from .dpollo. Now 
what were the duties of the Aswins,according tu Hindu authoritics ? 
—the gods, enjoying eternal youth and health, stood in no need 
of physicians, and consequently they held no such sinecure sta- 
tion. The wars between the gods and demons, however, and 
the conflicts amongst the gods themselves, in which wounds 
might be suffered, although death was not inflicted, required 
chirurgical aid—and it was this, accordingly, which the two 
Aswins rendered. They performed many extraordinary cures, 
as might have been expected, from their superhuman character. 
When Braumna’s fifth head was cut off by Rupr, they replaced 
it—a feat worthy of their exalted rank in the profession, to which 
they belong, and little capable of imitation, by their unworthy 
successors. 

The meaning of these legendary absurdities i is clear enough, 
and is conformable to the tenor of all history. “Man, in the 
semi-barbarous state, if not more subject to external injurics, 
than internal disease, was at least more likely to seek reme- 
dies for the former, which were obvious to his senses, than to 
imagine the means of relieving the latter, whose nature he 
could so little comprehend. 

Surgical, therefore, preceded medicinal skill; as Celsus has 
asserted, when commenting on Homer’s account of Podalirius 
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and Machaon, who were not consulted, he says, during the 
plague in the Grecian camp, although regularly employed, to 
extract darts and heal wounds. The same position is maintained, 
as we shall hereafter see, by the Hindu writers, in plain, as well 
as in legendary language. 

According to some authorities, the Aswins instructed INn- 
pra, and InpRa was the preceptor of DHANWANTARI; but 
others make Arreya, BHARADWAJA, and CHARAKA prior to 
the latter.---CHAaraka’s work, which goes by his name, is ex- 
tant---DHANWANTARI is also styled Kasiraja, prince of Kasi or 
Benares. His disciple was Susruta, the son of ViswAamiTRA, 
and consequently acontemporary of Rama : his work also exists, 
and is our chief guide at present. It is unquestionably of some 
antiquity, but it is not easy to form any conjecture of its real 
date, except that it cannot have the prodigious age, which 
Hindu fable assigns it---it is sufficient to know, that it is per- 
haps the oldest work on the subject, excepting that of CHARAKA, . 
which the Hindus possess. One commentary on the text, made 
by Usuatra a Cashmirian, is probably as old as the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, and his comment, it is believed, was pre- 
ceded by others. The work is divided into six portions—the Sutra 
St?hana, or Chirurgical Definitions; the Midana St’hana, or sec- 
tion on Symptoms, or Diagnosis; Sarira St’hana, anatomy; 
Chikitsa St'hana, the internal application of Medicines; Kalpa 
Sthana, Antidotes; Uttara St’hana, or a supplementary section 
on various local diseases, or affections of the eye, ear, &c.—In 
all these divisions, however, surgery, and not general medicine, 
is the object of the Sausruta. 

The dyur Veda, which originally consisted of one hundred 
sections, of a thousand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited 
faculties and life of man, by its distribution into eight subdivi- 
sions, the enumeration of which conveys to us an accurate 
idea, of the objects of the .4rs medendi amongst the Hindus. 
The divisions are thus enumerated—l Salya. 2 Salakya. 3 
Kaya chikitsa. 4 Bhutavidya. 5 Kaumarabhritya. 6 Agada. 
7 Rasayana, and 8 Bajyikarana—They are explained as follows : 

1. Salya is the art of extracting extraneous substances, whe- 
ther of grass, wood, earth, metal, bone, &c. violently or acci- 
dentally introduced into the human body; with the treatment 
of the inflammation and suppuration thereby induced ; and by 
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analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid tumours and abscesses. 
The word Salya means a dart or arrow, and points clearly to 
the origin of this branch of Hindu science. In like manner 
the "Iarpoc, or physician of the Greeks, was derived, according 
to Sextus Empiricus, from ‘loc, an arrow or dart. 

2. Salakya is the treatment of external organic affections, or 
diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, &c.— it is derived from Salaka, 
which means any thin and sharpinstrument; and is either ap- 
plicable in the same manner as Salya, to the active causes of 
the morbid state, or it is borrowed from the generic name of 
the slender probes and needles, used in operations on the parts 
affected. 

3. Kaya Chikitsa is, as the name implics, the application of 
the Ars medendi (Chikitsa) to the body in general (Kaya), and 
forms what we mean by the Science of Medicine---the two pre- 
ceding divisions constitute the Surgery of modern schools. 

4. Bhutavidya is the restoration of the faculties from a disor- 
ganised state, induced by Demoniacal possession. This art has 
vanished before the diffusion of knowledge, but it formed a very 
important branch of medical practice, through all the schools, 
Greek, Arabic, or European, and descended to days very near 
our own, as a referenceto Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy may 
prove to general readers. 

5. Kaumara bhritya means, the care of infancy, compre- 
hending not only the management of children from their birth, 
but the treatment of irregular lactic secretion, and puerperal 
disorders in mothers and nurses---this holds with us also the 
place, that its importance claims. 

6. Agada is the administration of antidotes---a subject which, 
as far as it rests upon scientific principles, is blended with our 
medicine and surgery. 

7. Rasayana is chemistry, or more correctly alchemy, as the 
chief end of the chemical combinations it describes, and which 
are mostly metallurgic, is the discovery of the universal medi- 
cine—the elixir, that was to render health permanent, and 
life perpetual. 

8. The last branch, Bajikarana, professes to promote the 
increase of the human race---an illusory research, which, as 
well as the preceding, is not without its parallel in ancient, and 
modern times. 
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We have, therefore, included in these branches, all the real 
and fanciful pursuits of physicians of every time and place. 
Susrura, however, confines his own work to the classes, 
Salya and Salakya, or Surgery ; although, by an arrangement 
not uncommon with our own writers, he introduces occasion- 
ally the treatment of general diseases, and the management of 
women and children, when discussing those topics, to which 
they bear relation. Pure Surgery, however, is his aim, and it is 
the particular recommendation of Daanwantani—Salya be- 
ing, he declares expressly, “ the first and best of the medical 
sciences ; less liable, than any other, to the fallacies of conjec- 
tural and inferential practice; pure in itself; perpetual in its 
applicability ; the worthy produce of heaven, and certain source 
of fame.” 

From these premises we may be satisfied, that Surgery was 
once extensively cultivated, and highly esteemed by the Hin- 
dus. Its rational principles and scientific practice are, however, 
now, it may be admitted, wholly unknown to them—what they 
formerly were, we may perhaps take some future opportunity 
of specifying. 

i ——g—__ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Buackwoon’s MaGazine.—The 
number for June contains among 
other things a Preface, accounting 
for the calumnies, which have been 
heaped upon the Magazine; and 
written in the usual piquant and for- 
cible manner, which distinguishes 
the works of Ezony. The writer 
challenges comparison with other 
works of thesame kind ; and while he 
pleads guilty to occasional aberrati- 
ons, maintains that they are such, as 
are unavoidable with authors writ- 
ing spiritediy. He denies, that any 
charge of unfairness to real genius— 
irreverence towards truly great 
men—or attempts to damp the 
ardour of the generous aspirant 
after fame, have been made out 
against Blackwood. On the con- 


trary, the only crime committed 
is one, with which the apologist 
himself charges the work, that of 
having been too gentle and indul- 
gent—its only fault is, that its con- 
ductors arE Tories. As Buack- 
woop is one of the most popular 
Magazines of the day; and known 
andadmired by many, on this side of 
the Cape, as well as on the other; 
and as its merits and demerits often 
form a topic of conversation, both 
in town and country, i.e. at the 
Presidency, and in the Mofussil— 
it may not be unentertaining tosuch 
of our readers, as have not access 
to the work itself, to peruse its apo- 
logy.—It is as follows :— 


Several circumstances concur in im- 
pressing us with the belief, that our mise 
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cellany will form the subject of general 
discussion during the ensuing month, 
and this, perhaps, even to a greater ex- 
tent, than it has ever yet done. 

In the mean time, let us be excused 
for saving a very few words about our- 
selves. ‘That we have committed vari- 
ous acts of imprudence, we do not de- 
ny—we frecly admit that we have done 
so: aod we wish to know, if all the Con- 
ductors of Periodical Works now extant 
were assembled in one room, which of 
them it is that durst hesitate to make a 
similar confession? Haste, and vivacity 
of spirits, and the enjoyment of a joke, 
are things the effect of which every can- 
did person may in some measure appre- 
ciate,—and if there be peuple so very 
wise as to make no allowance for such 
matters, we are at least sure of this, that 
these sages were never, theinselves, ca- 
pible of doing anything quickly, nor 
visited by one impetus of social glee, nor 
guilty of one witticism since they first 
shook their heads in their nurse's arms. 
For us, we are certainly of a very ditfer- 
ent temperament; and such is univer- 
sally felt to be the case. Indeed, one 
of the best jokes, one of the greatest 
jokers of the age has to answer for, sets 
this matter in a very striking point 
of view. ‘* I wish,” said a learned 
Whig M. P. one day in a certain 
shop in Albemarle Street, ‘‘ I wish 
to God this fellow North were dead.”— 
** That,’’ replied another of the same 
class, ‘‘ would do us little good; he has 
bred such a race of tormentors, that we 
shall never have peace while we live— 
Depend on it, Sir J » his ghost 
will walk.”"—‘* Walk!" quoth R ; 
** by Jupiter, if it does anything, it will 
trot.”" 

The simple truth of the affair lies in a 
nut-shell. For a serics of years the 
Whigs in Scotland ha all the jokes to 
themselves. They laughed and lashed as 
they liked ;—and, while this was the case, 
did anybody ever hear them say that either 
laughing or lashing were among the 
seven deadly sins? People said at times, 
no doubt, that Mr. Jetfrey was a more 
gentlemaoly Whip,than Mr. Brougham— 
that Sydney Smith grinned more good- 
humonredly,than Sir Janes Mackintosh, 
and so forth;—but all these were sati- 
Fists, and strange to sav, they ALL then 
rejoiced in the name. Indeed, take away 
the merit of clever satire from most of 
them, and they shrink to pretty moder- 
ate dimensions. Is Mr. Jeffrey a Samuel 
Johnson? Is Mr. Brougham ano Kd- 
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mund Burke? Is Mr. Smith a Sonth? 
Is Sir James Mackintosh a Gibbon? 
These men were all satirists, it is trues 
but their fame does not rest altogether 
on satire. Q. E. D. 


Let any body read our work over, and 
survey the general complexion of all we 
have written. Jokes and satire he will 
find; but will he find anything of that 
unfairness towards real genius, of which 
our enemies 8s.) bitterly accuse us ? Shew 
us the one truly great man, mentioned 
by us, of whom we have not spoken re- 
verently, and our mouth is closed for 
ever. Shew us the one unaTected ge- 
nerous aspirant, whose youthful hopes 
our satire has blasted, and we are duinb. 
Shew us the one man, great or small, 
good or bad, whose works we have abas- 
ed, not because we despised the works, 
but because we had a erndge against the 
inlividual, and this Number is our last. 
The fact is, that no such charges can in 
fairness be brought against us,—and our 
enemies well know, that no such charges 
can be substantiated against us, else had 
they not contined themselves to the loose 
and vulgar tirades and jeremiades with 
which alone we have as yet been, so far 
aS we are aware, assailed. Onthe con- 
trary, we have, we speak it boldly, been 
as critics chiefly to blame for our excess 
of gentleness. Our praise has flowed not 
only more liberally than that of any other 
critics of the day, but more liberally, in 
many instances, than it onght to have 
done. And, accordingly, there is no 
queation, that, laying Scotland fora mo- 
ment out of view, our general critical 
character is one of extreme benignity, 
candour, and generosity. Poll the au- 
thors whose works we have criticized, 
and if we do not carry this point 
hollow, we never stand again. There is 
no Wordswurth to complain of us for 
wilful scofting against power, which, 
scoffing, we in onr secret souls revered. 
There is no Byron to reproach xs with 
trampling into the mud the first budding 
blossoms of a noble genius. There is no 
Dermody to rise, and say, ** You called 
me DRUNKARD.''— 


Nay, never shike thy gory locks at ME 5 
Thou can st not say L did it.-- 


What is our offence? It can be told 
in three words, Wr are Tories. ‘* Ubi 
lapsus, quid feci?’’—Ask the Wnrics ! 
We have attacked them, there lies our 
fault. We have beat them, there lies our 
glory. They abuse us; that we despise. 
The Tories, at least the good, the wise, 
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the generous, and the just among then, 
approve us. In that we triumph. 

We have, however, let it be observed, 
been using both the word Whig, and the 
word Tory, just now io a limited sense 
and acceptation. . We should indeed be 
very much ashamed of ourselves, if we 
believed ourselves to have merited, or 
moved the spleen of the true old English 
Whigs. Not at all. We have among 
them many fast friends, nay, many ad- 
mirable and valuable contributors ; and 
these are every day increasing. Does 
any body suppose, that because we ad- 
vocate, in general, the cause of the pre- 
sent administration, we are their paid, 
servile, slavish tools? Or that we 
doubt, orthat we do not honour, the 
uprightness of many who regard them 
with eves different from ours? This is 
nonsense; our contempt is fora small, 
and, thank God, now an inconsiderable 
faction, of speaking and writing, haran- 
guing and libelling, base, hypocritical, 
unchristian, unpatriotic creatures, who 
bear, and who disgrace, the name of 
Whig. But we are inno more danger 
of confounding the great party that pas- 
ses under the same name with THESE, 
than we are of wishing ourselves to be 
looked upon as partakers in the same 
cleaving sins of dulness, ignorance, 
cowardice, utter prostration of sense and 
intellect, and manhood, which we, (at 
least as well as any Whig amony thein 
all,) can detect and despise in too many 
who share with us, and disgrace, as far 
as in them lies, the name of Tory. We 
stiud by ourselves, and for ourselves. 
We are conscious of integrity and of 
candour. Who is he, who can say less 
without a blush? Who is he, that can 
say more without alie ? 

Really all this huinbug has goae on 
too long. This Journal is acknowledg- 
ed by every body to be one of the fairest 
that ever the world saw; and we are 
sick of hearing ourselves abused in one 
_ little contemptible curner, while all Eu- 
rope rings with our praise. What is an 
Edinburgh Whig?) The word nothing 
affords an easy and complete answer ; 
and we shall limit ourselves to that. 

Swift complained, that of 2000 pam- 
phiets written against him, not one was 
worth a farthing, and that he had been 
attacked all his life by fresh supplies of 
inveterate idiots. We are sorry to think, 
that this has been very much our own 
case. Our wit is like Swift's, we think, 
in most essentials—clean, clear, bright, 
sharp, shrewd, biting, bitter, penetrating, 
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sarcastic, and unanswerable. Every idi- 
ot who has run tilt at us, has been re- 
ceived, like a flea or a louse, on the point 
of our pen, and, wriggling, expired. 
Mr. Colburn goes about paying for putts 
of his ‘6 Mohawks,” in newspapers and 
other periodicals ; but if a satirist is good 
for any thing, just put a whip into his 
hand, and tell the honest man to lay 
about him, and he will make _ himself 
felt at no expence to his publisher. If 
he be a paralvtic, it will be seen by the 
first flourish of his thong, which will fall 
short, and coil like a worm round his 
own feeble spindles. Some one, it is 
said, gave money to needy or grcedy 
persons, to advertise hints that Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore was the author of the ** Mo- 
hawks,” a compliment of which the 
‘© Irish Melodist” (so he was signified) 
cannot but be proud. The author, it was 
then darkly intimated, was ‘* a character 
well known in the political circles ;” and 
from this we were led to suspect Joseph 
Hume. We leave these gentlemen to 
settle the matter between them with Mr. 
Colburn, who, being the very soul of 
ingenuousness, and candour, and sim- 
plicity, will perhaps be able to explain 
to them, who and what were meant by 
these oracular advertisements. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, we happen to 
know, has written a Satirical Poem upon 
us and our Magazine, but it is not yet 
published ; and both for his sake and our 
own, we hope it never will be; but that 
he will commit it to the flames, and for- 
get it altogether. Weare great admi- 
rers of Mr. Moore's genius—his wit—his 
sensibilitvy—his fancy—and his imagina- 
tion. We have said so ina thousand 
pleasant and delightful ways, and will 
often say so again. We did not at all 
like the gross and brutal personalities of 
many of his political verses, and thought 
badly of the licentiousness of many of 
his amatory ctfusions. This, too, we 
have said in a thousand pleasant and de- 
lightful ways, and will often say so again. 
These opinions of ours are certainly 
more distinguished for truth than ori- 
ginality. We have no wish to be singu- 
lar; and if all the world but ourselves 
thinks that the ‘‘ Two-Penny Post-bag’”’ 
is a gentlemanly, honourable, and ami- 
able jeu desprit, and that ‘‘ Little’s 
Poems” ought to lie below the pillows 
of all our virgins, why, we noust just 
then eat our words, and entreat Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore’s pardon. Till we have as- 
certained that the world is on one side, 
and we on another, we must beg leave 
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to retain our present opinions. Now, 
Mr. Moore being a satyrist himself, 
should not fly into a fury with us, for 
being now and then of the same kidney, 
—if indeed it be true, as many worthy 
people seem to hint, that we area severe 
set of people. He really ought not to 
have written a sharp poem upon us.; and 
we think, that, upon reflection, he must 
be sorry for it. Should he really pub- 
lish his attack, what we intend to do is 
simply this :—We intend to give copious 
extracts, so as to fill the right-hand 
columns of about adozen pages of the 
Magazine, and to fill the left-hand co- 
Jumos with verses of our own, (in the 
same measure, whatever that may be— 
3s it heroic?) upon Mr. Moore. It will 
amuse—probably instruct, the public— 
to see two suchgreat wits as Tom Moore 
and Kit North fairly sef-to. A clear 
stage, and fair play, is all that either of 
us can desire; and umpires may be ap- 
pointed from the friends of the distin- 
guished combatants. We appoint for 
ourselves Neat and the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles—and we suggest to Mr. 
Moore, in the true spirit of British cou- 
rage, Gas and Mr. Moritgomery, the 
‘< Author of the World before the 
Flood.” ; 

Lord Byron, too, has written some- 
thing about us—but whether a satire or 
an eulogy seems doubtful. The Noble 
Lord—great wits having short memo- 
ries, and sometimes not very long judg- 
ments—has told the public and Mr. 
Murray, that he has forgotten whether 
his letter is on or fo the Editor of Black- 
wood'’s Magazine. From this we fear 
his Lordship was in a state of civilation 
when he penned it; and if ever he pub- 
lishes it, as we scorn to take advantage 
of any man, we now give his Lordship 
and the public a solemn pledge, to drink 
one glass of Sherry, three of Cham- 

e, two of Hock, ditto of Madeira, 
six of Old Port, and four-and-twenty of 
Claret, before we put pen to paper in 
reply. Atthe same time, Lord Byron 
should recollect, that we are now an old 


for a bellyful. 
with the gloves, and that is pretty light 
play, for one at our time of life. But 
we have still a blow or two left in us; 
end if a tarn-up with the naked mauleys 
there must be, a hit on the jugular may 
peradventure do his Lordship’s business. 
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Should his Lordship be dished in the 
ring—like Curtis or O’Leary—let the 
Reviewer, who tries us, remember that 
we wished to decline the contest. 

Some people will say, ‘‘ Here is a pret- 
ty Preface.” ‘‘Oh! what for a Preface ?”” 
quoth Feldborg the Dane. No matter, 
worthy Readers. If we should prose 
for a twelve-month, we could not put 
you more completely in possession of the 
facts of the case—just at present. When 
Mr. Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, has given you his opinion 
of us, as he will do one of these days, 
we promise you one thing, in which you 
run no risk of disappointment—Ovxr opi- 
nion of Him. ; C.N. 
June 20, 1822. 


Lord Byron's Late Poems— 
Cain.—The extravaganzsas of 
Lord Byron were long borne by 
the literary, and the moral worlds, 
because with much evil, there was 
an uniform mixture of great power, 
and an occasional redemption, by 
the display of something good. But 
such has been the contortion of his 


Lordship's intellect, that he has 


dashed out the —retained the 
bad, and yet imagines, that the 
power, so far from being dimini- 
shed, is thereby encreased! In this 
the Poet has perhaps already found, 
that he has much mistaken the 
real causes, to which he owed his 
former popularity. So long as 


. there hung even a doubt, as to 


whether the Poet was on the 
moral side of the question, or not, 
his most glowing pictures of the 
bad were read, as masterly por- 
traits of what the bad really is; but 
when we discover, as in Carn, that 
Byron dwells on the evil, as the por- 
tion he has himself chosen, in the 
walks of common life, the effect is 
that moment completely 
changed.—The attempt to excuse 
Byron, by a comparison with Mil- 
ton, has altogether failed—The dif- 
ference between the Poets, in what 
may be called their attachment to 
their Hero, is marked and distinct. 
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Byron assimilates himself with 
Cain, and appears standing by and 
lauding, as the man, the sentiments 
which, as the Poet, he puts into the 
mouth of the first murderer. Mu.- 
ton displays the highest powers of 
intellect, and Poetry, in paint- 
ing Satan; but he is never on the 
side of the Arch-enemy of our race. 
He puts into his mouth the 
expression of high efforts; but 
he never fails to shew us the fatal 
and lamentable weakness, which 
aralyses them all. In Byron there 
1s no devotional tone—in Milton it 
es every verse and sentiment. 

ILTON lives, at this day, in greater 
veneration, than ever; Byron is al- 
ready sinking; and will soon be 
utterly, and deservedly neglected. 
He has tempted the experiment of 
wandering out of himself, and tried 
the walks ofthe Drama. His suc- 
cess in this walk of writing would 
have never given him a name as a 
Poet, above that of his noble Com- 

eer Lord Thurlow. But we cannot 

describe the complexion of his Lord- 
ship’s late labours, as a Poet, and 
their probable and early fate, bet- 
ter than in the words of a writer, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The Quarterly Review, destined al- 
ways to follow, is at last threatening a 
tremendous article on the sins of Lord 
Byron. Of course, nota syllable will 
be said, that can be suspected to impede 
the sale of a single sixpence worth of 
his works. Cain, which no one now 
reuds, is to be made the scape-goat ; and 
the genuine and productive mischiefs of 
his lordship, the Harolds and Don Juans, 
are to be slurred over by the committee 
of pens, which are to make havoc of un- 
fortunate and forgotten Cain. This re- 
solution is the work of grave remon- 
strances from the wigs and gowns, which 
have hitherto purchased their pamphlets 
and primers at Murray’s. 

Some impulse of the same kind is said 
tohave awaked the dormant vigour of 
the Edinburgh Review ; and persons on 
both sides of the Tweed have the credit 
of compelling the two great ostentatious 
instruments of candid criticism, to be, 
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for the first time these half dozen years, 
candid and critical. 

The Edinburgh Review has, however, 
taken the lead. It has sent out a tardy, 
but a bold defiance, and giving Lord By- 
ron sufficient honour for the spirit of his 
poetry, flagellates him for the offence of 
his insolent, ungenerous, and profane 
principles. This is done for once in plain 
language ; and his lordship will probably 
feel, that the dexterous remotion of bis 
person beyond the grasp of British Law, 
implies no impunity to his insults on the 
decencies, honour, and feelings of Eng- 
land. There are men in the world, who 
have so accurate a sense of their own de- 
servings, that they think it a just argu- 
ment against all law and all providence, 
that they have not been hanged. For 
such men, the discovery that the disgust 
of society is gathering against them, is 
so fara salutary interposition. It may 
stop them before they reach the summit 
of madness and impiety, and make their 
-return not a direct violation of the laws 
of nature. ‘The Edinburgh Review has 
had the merit of laying on this preserva- 
tive lash; and it has probably crushed 
out, with the last trample of its heel, 
the whole brood of ‘‘ Cains” which were 
threatened fron Pisa! Shelley®* will 
henceforth rave only to the moon. 
Hunt will sonneteer himself, and ‘‘ urge 
tear on tear,’ in memory of Hampstead 
butter, and Chelsea bunns; and Byron, 
sick of his companions, and ashamed of 
his career, will at le ask his demon, 
how it is that he has cast himself out of 
all the advantages that life lavished on 
him? Why he is an Englishman with- 
out a country—a Peer without a seat in 
Parliament—and, most momentous of 
all, a Christian without a religion? He 
has lived long enough to know, that to 
live ashe has done, is to stuff himself 
with the husks and swinish refuse of life. 
Is an English nobleman to have no cor- 
respondent, but his bookseller? No 
friends but a vulgar group, already sha- 
ken out of English society? No objects 
but the paltry praises of temporizing 
reviews ? And no studies but the shame 
a:id scorn of honourable literature? He 
is already perishing—his later producti- 
ons are successively his worst—his mi- 
serable ies have shewn, that when 
he is not allowed to rant about himself, 
he can do nothing—he has decidedly fail- 
ed inthe noblest class of poetry—has 

*® Accounts have reached ns of Mr. Shelly’s 
death—He was unfortunately drowned, in the 


Slediter ranean, while on a water excursion 
of pleasure with a friend—Eb. 
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shewn that he has no general grasp—no 
power over the living, generous heart-— 
none of the mighty faculty of embody - 
ing character, and filling the mind with 
magnificent nature. That he is, then, 
not merely below Shakspeare, to whom 
all men are inferior, but below the whole 
tribe of the true poetic age of England, 


* a multitude of men of various d 


of mutual inferiority—but all habitually 


moving, in a superior ion, to the 
highest flight of the noble lord 

This is truth; but of this the Quarter! 
Review will not whisper one iota ; it will 
regret, and be surprised, and pained, 
aad mortified ; and will hope, and fear, 
and make its tale picturesque with ac- 
counts of his lordship’s curls and com- 
plexion—the amount of his cabbage din- 
ners—and the fare of his boat on the 
Brenta. 

Henry Kirke White's Remains,. 
6y Souvrney.—The sym athy, 
which the fate of Kirke White 
excited in the literary world, has 
not yet altogether subsided—at 
least, s0 thinks Mr. Southey; and 
perhaps, he is right. Were it 
otherwise, the present volume would 
stand a chance of being read, 
only by the particular class of 
enthusiasts, to which it is more 
directly addressed ; and to whose 
taste the Luureate has strenu- 
ously set himself, of late years, 
to minister—The effusions of 
White’s genius, with which we are 

resented, can scarcely be called 
tiers performances of any merit ; 
and their title to notice rests, rather 
on the good, and amiable character 
of their Author, than on their own 
excellence. 

Speeches of the Right Honour- 
able Henry Grarran.—The 
name of Grattan is known 
to ‘every one, acquainted with the 
history of Ireland, for nearly the 
last fifty years, as that of one of 
her warmest advocates, and her 
brightest ornaments. To the pious 
affection and industry of his son, 
are we indebted for the present vo- 
lume, which contains the Spee uhes 
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of the Father, prefaced by a short 
Biographical Mernoir The tri- 
bute, paid to Mr. Grattan, although 
coming from a hand, that may well 
be supposed to be partial, had 
received the sanction of the 
public long before his vo- 
ume appeared. Placed in circum- 
stances, requiring noordinary vigour 
of mind, and no common degree of 
political rectitude, to act an honest 
and consistent part, Mr. Grattan 
pursued the undeviating path, 
which his conscience pointed out ; 
and unawed by the voice of popu- 
lar reprobation, when it was poured 
forth upon his public conduct,— 
and uncorrupted by its plaudits, 
when they followed him, in an 
equally copious stream—he was 
one day the object of the fondest 
idolatry of his countrymen—he was 
the next, rejected and despised by 
them—denounced in 1798, as the 
enemy of his country, he was soon 
after deified, as its saviour.—Thus 
it was his fortune to be sometimes 
the object of popular adoration, and 
at other times to be traduced, as the 
betrayer of his country’s liberties— 
The city, which in 1812 chose him 
with one voice, to represent them in 
Parliament, would have stoned 
him to death in 1818—The close 
of his life, however, bore testimony 
to the general sense of its rectitude, 
in the grief that followed him to his 


‘grave; and the Statesman, who had 


alternately floated, and sunk, in 
the stream of popularity, was for- 
gotten iu the friend, whose 
simplicity of character had charmed 
every one, that had the happiness 
to know him ; and whose varied 
powers in the walks of philosophy, 
poetry, and politics, had given a 
zest to his social converse, which 
rendered it eagerly sought by men 
of all parties in the state. 

The eloquence of Mr. Grattan in 
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its general character, was glowing, 
animated and enthusiastic. It par- 
took largely of Irish faults ; and was 
more marked by striking antithe- 
ses, than by continuous, and syste- 
maticreasoning. Unubletoresist the 
besetting sin of his countrymen, he 
trusted more for effect, to figura- 
tive and metaphorical diction, than 
to the eloquence of reason, and 
close argument. His early were 
less tinctured with these faults, than 
his later speeches; and it is to be 
regretted, that so few ofthem should 
have been preserved. If we look 
to their effect on the welfare of his 
country, we must pronounce him 
without hesitation one of her great- 
est benefactors—He appeared at 
a period, when Ireland displayed a 
lamentable paucity in literature ; 
when her manufactures languish- 
ed, and her commerce had al- 
most dwindled to nothing. These 
he contributed to restore, in @ 
greater degree, than any of his co- 
temporaries ; and it was his pecu- 
liar merit, to effect this revolution, 
at a time, when the theatre was 
occupied, on one side, by violence 
and power—on the other, by 
servitude and sedition.—The first 
eat step in his career was the 
introduction of his celebrated De- 
-claration of Irish Rights in 1790, 
and he made on this occasion one 
of the most brilliant speeches, to be 
found in the present volumes— 
But the most lasting monument to 
Mr. Grattan’s fame is found in his 
exertions, in behalf of the Irish Ca- 
tholics. An enemy to the union 
of Ireland with England, he advo- 
cated the cause of the Catholics, as 
an effectual bar to this union; 
and his often repeated exclamation, 
«¢ The day you reject the Catholic 
Question, that day you vote the 
Union,” came afterwards to be of- 
ten recollected. On the Union 
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taking place, he became a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament, and 
distinguished himself, as an Orator, 
and a Statesman, as he had done, 
in that of his native country.— 
The latter hours of his life were 
devoted to the cause, in which he 
deemed the happiness and future 
prosperity of Ireland to be involv- 
ed—Catholic Emancipation; and 
contrary to the advice of his phy- 
sicians, he came to London tosup- 
port it in his place in Parliament ; 
and a few days after his arrival ex- 
pired on the 4th June 1820— 
finishing an honourable course of 
public service by what may be re- 
garded a species of patriotic self- 


sear bt 
e three Perils of Man, by 
James Hoce.—We have long been 
admirers of Mr. Hogg’s talents, 
and sincere well wishers to him. 
By his preceding works he has 
established a reputation, which the 
one now before us will not, as we 
think, diminish. His beauties are 
uliarly his own ; his faults are 
rather the faults of his situation 
than of the man ; a natural, unaf- 
fected style, and a variety of inci- 
dent are the most prominent and 
attractive features of this author's 
works. It is with regret, that we 
observe these beauties obscured by 
occasional coarseness. Butinthisin- 
stance, allowances ought tobe made 
for the remarkable circumstances, in 
which Mr. Hogg has been placed. 
With no advantages of birth or 
education, he has, by the unassisted 
force of native intellect, brought 
himself into the favourable notice 
of the public. Our limits do not 
allow of our giving any account of 
the work ; but to those of our rea- 
ders, who have found pleasure in 
the perusal of Mr. Hogg’s former 
productions, (and .we think few 
have not found pleasure in them,) 
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we may venture to promise a con- 
siderable gratification, in the per- 
usal of this romance.—[European 
Magazine, July.] 

Necker's Voyage en Ecossee.— 
This work of Necker gives a flatter- 
ing, and high-wrought picture of 
the social virtues, high genius, pro- 
found learning, spirited indepen- 
dence, and generous hospitality of 
the inhabitants of Scotland.—He 
enters the lists against the writers, 
who deny to the Scotch all the 
good qualities, which they claim, 
with the zeal and enthusiasm of a 
knight of chivalry ; and defends 
them with great vigour of decla- 
mation—we cannot say, with 
much originality of genius, or very 
—? insight, into their peculiar 

distinguishing character. He 
has not gone very far into a know- 
] of the real circumstances, to 
which the Scotch owe the peculiar 
bent of their literature and philo- 
sophy; and his work, however 
flattering to national prejudices, 
must be admitted, to be not the 
very first-rate authority: his style 
is agreeable, though somewhat 
ardent and artificial; and he seems 
more adapted to collect, than to 
arrange and classify, the materials, 
on which the mind should work, 
that attempts to paint the manners 
of a people, and account for the 
character, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from other nations. His 
descriptions of scenery and man- 
ners is, however, accurate upon the 
whole ; and he has collected and 
put together a great number, and 
variety of obvervations, displaying 
throughout his volume, a very ami- 
able and candid disposition—a 
laudable desire to please, and en- 
tertain, and a generous and gen- 
tlemanlike spint. His work will, 
therefore, be perused with plea- 
sure, by all who take any interest, 
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in what concerns the north side of 
the Tweed; and may afford 
amusement and instruction to rea- 
ders of a more general description. 
Mr. Necker visited Scotland in the 
ears 1806, 1807, 1808, although 
is Voyage, did not appear until 
1821. 
A Voice from St. Helena, by 
Barry E. O’Meara.—The sub- 


ject of this work, which is written 


in the unassuming, but natural 
form of a Diary, must render it 
generally interesting to every class 
of readers. Its authenticity rests 
in part on a notice, at its com- 
mencement, which bespeaks the 
confidence of Napoleon, that Dr. 
O'Meara would narrate his sen- 
timents, while an exile in St. 
Helena, with truth and candour. 
How far Napoleon himself adhered 
to the same rules, in the various 
conversations he held with his Sur- 
geon, may perhaps be more reason- 
ably questioned; but there seems 
no reason to suspect, that the sen- 
timents put into the Ex-Emperor’s 
mouth by his Biographer, did not 
escape his lips. The work reminds 
us of Boswell's Life of Dr. John- 

and considering the History 
and Acts of its subject. is un- 
questionably the best form, which 
could have been adopted. It must 
also be admitted ,that independent- 
ly of the notice referred to, and 
the attestation of Mr. Holmes, the 
agent of Napoleon in this country, 
Dr. O'Meara’s book, carries in 
itself the strongest internal proofs 
of its authenticity—There are so 
many anecdotes related, which could 
have been told by Napoleon alone 


_—so many peculiar phrases, which 


none but the Ex-Emperor would 
have made use of—and such a vari- 
ety of singular disclosures,that it is 
quite impossible to conceive them, 
to have been made to O'Meara by 
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any one else, The only circum- 
stance, likely to startle a reader, 
as to the genuineness of the work, is 
the extreme communicativeness on 
the part of Napoleon, which it 
bespeaks; and the facility of inter- 
course, which he appears to have 
Sepa to his Surgeon. We have 
i 


therto been led to believe, that 


he systematically avoided this in- 
tercourse; and in his exile, forgot 
not the high eminence, on which 
he once stood. But as ‘no man is 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre,’ 
it may not be inconsistent with his 
general haughtiness and distance, 
to believe, thathe had his moments 
of relaxation with his Physician; 
and of these moments Mr.O’ Meara 
has availed himself liberally; and 
the world is much indebted to him, 
for the very curious volume, which 
-he has given us. 

We must refer our readers to 
the Work itself, to form any opinion 
as to its merits; and the reliance 
to be placed on what O'Meara 
delivers, as the sentiments and ex- 
planations of Napoleon, on many 
of the great political events, which 
agitated Europe, while he swayed 
the sceptre over France. We shall 
content ourselves with the following 
characters of several of his most 
‘noted Generals—Drawn by the 
pencil of Napoleon himself, they 
cannot fail to be read with inter- 
est. 

Murat.—*‘ There were notI believe 
two such officers in the world as Murat 
for the cavalry, and Dronet for the ar- 
tillery. Murat was a most singular cha- 
racter. Four and twenty years ago, when 
he was a captain, I made him my aid- 
de-camp, and subsequently raised him 
to be what he was. He loved, I may 
rather say, adored me. In my presence 
he was as it were struck with awe, and 
- ready to fall at my feet. 1 acted wrong 
_in having separated him from me, as 

without me, he was nothing. With me, 


he was my right arm. Order Murat to 
' attack and destroy four or five thousand 


men in such a direction, it was done ine 
moment; but leave him to himself, he 
was an imbecile without judgment. I 
cannot conceive how so brave aman 
could be so lache. He was no where 
brave unless before the enemy. There 
he was probably the bravest man in the 
world. His boiling courage carried him 
intu the midst of the encmy, couvert de 
pennes jusqu’au clocher, and glittering 
with gold. How he escaped is a miracle, 
being, ashe was always, a distinguished 
mark, and fired at by every body. Even 
the Cossacs admired him, on account of 
his extraordinary bravery. Every da 
Murat was engayed in single combat wi 
some of them, and never returned with- 
out his sabre dropping with the blood 
of those whom he had slain. He was a 
paladine, in fact a Don Quixote in the 
field; but take him into the cabinet, 
he was a poltroon without judgement 
or decision. Murat and Ney were the 
bravest men I ever witnessed. Murat, 
however, was a much nobler character 
than Ney. Murat was generois and upen 3 
Ney partook of the canaille. Strange 
is it to say, however, Murat, though 
he loved me, did me more mischief than 
any other person in the world. When 
I left Elba, I sent a messenger to ac- 
quaint him with what [had done. Im- 
mediately he must attack the Austrians. 
The messenger went upon his knees to 
prevent him; but in vain. Hc thought 
me already master of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, and that he must make 
his peace, and not adhcre to demi mea- 
sures. Like a madman, he attacked 
the Austrians with his canaille, and ruin- 
ed me. For at that time there was a ne- 
gociation going on between Austria and 
ine, stipulating that the former should 
remain neuter, which would have been 
finally concluded, and I should have 
reigned undisturbed. But as soon as 
Murat attacked the Austrians, the Em- 
peror immediately conceived that he 
was acting by my directions, and indeed 
it will be dificult to make posterity be- 
lieve to the contrary. Metternich said, 
Oh, the Emperor Napoleon is the same 
as ever. A man of iron. The trip to 
Elba has not changed him, nothing will 
ever alter him: all or nothing for him. 
Austria joined the coalition, and I was 
lost. Murat was unconscious that my 
conduct was regulated by circum- 
stances, and adapted to them. He was 


like a man gazing at the scenes shifting 


at the opera, without ever thinking of 
the machinery behind, by which the 


i. 
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whole is moved. He never however 
thought, that his secession in the first 
instance would have been so injurious 
to me, or he would not have joined the 
allies. He concluded that I should be 
obliged to give up Italy and some other 
countries, but never contemplated my 
total ruin.’”’ Vol. ii. p. 94—97. 

‘¢ Moreau,” said he,” was an exccl- 
lent general of division, but not fit to 
command a large army. With a hun- 
dred thousand men, Moreau would di- 
vide his army in different positions, co- 
vering roads, and would not do more 
than if he had only thirty thousand. He 
did not know how to profit either by the 
number of his troops, or by their posi 
tions. Very calm and cool in the field, 
he was more collected and better able 
to command in the heat of an action, 
than to make dispositions prior to it. 
He was often seen smoking his pipe in 
battle. Moreau was not natnrally a 
man of a bad heart; Un bon vivant, 
mais il n’avait pas beaucoup de caractere. 
He was led away by his wife and ano- 
ther intriguing Creole. His having join- 
ed Pichegru and Georges in the con- 
spiracy, and subsequently having closed 
his life fighting against h:s country, will 
ever disgrace his memory. As a gene- 
ral, Moreau was infinitely inferior to 
Desaix, or to Kleber, or even to Soult. 
Of all the generals I ever bad under me, 
Desaix and Kleber possessed the greatest 
talents; especially Desaix, as Kleber only 
loved glory, in as much as it was the 
means of procuring him riches and plea- 
sures, whercas Desaix loved glory for 
itself, and despised every thing else. 
Desaix was wholly wrapt up in war and 
glory. To him riches and pleasure were 
valueless, nor did he give them a moment's 
thought. He was a little black looking 
man about an inch shorter than I am, 
always badly dressed, sometimes even 
ragged, and despising comfort or con- 
venience. When in Egypt, I made him 
a present of a complete field equipage 
several times, but he always lost it. 
Wrapt up in a cloak, Desaix threw him- 
self under a gun, and slept as content- 
edly, as if he were in a palace. For 
him luxury had no charms. Upright 
and honest in all his ings, he 
was called by the Arabs, “‘ the just sultan.” 
He was intended by Nature for a great 
general. Kleber and Desaix were a loss 
irreparable to France. Had Kleber lived, 
your army in Egypt would have perish- 
ed. Had that imbecile Menou attacked 


you on your landing with twenty thou- 
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sand men, as he might have done, in- 
stead of the division Lanusse, your ar- 
my would have been only a meal for 
them. Your army was seventeen or 
eighteen thousand strong, without ca- 
valry.”” Vol. i. p. 237, 238. 

1 asked his opinion of Clarke. He 
replied, ‘* He is not a man of talent, but 
he is laborious and usefu) in the bureau. 
He is moreover incorruptible, and sav- 
ing of the public money, which he ne- 
ver has appropriated to his own use. 
He is an excellent reducteur. He is not 
a soldier, however, nor do I believe that 
he ever saw a shot fired in his life. He 
is infatnated with his nobility. He pre- 
tendes that he is descended from the an- 
cient kings of Scotland, or Ireland, and 
constantly vaunts of his noble descent. 
A good clerk. I sent him to Florence 
as ambassador, where he employed him- 
self in nothing but turning over the old 
musty records of the place, in search of 
proofs of the nobility of my family, for 
must know that they came from 

orence. He plagued me with Ictters 
upon this subject, which caused me to 
write to him to attend to the busincss for 
which he had been sent to Florence, and 
not to trouble his head or mine with his 
nonsense about nobility; that I was the 


firstof my family. are this 
he still continued his inquiries. en 


I returned from Elba, he offered his ser- 
vices to me; but [ sent him word, that 
I would not employ any traitors, and or- 
dered him to his estates.” I asked, if 
he thought that Clarke would have ser- 
ved him;faithfully. ‘* Yes,” replied the 
emperor, ‘‘ as long as I was the strong- 
est, like a great many others.” Vol. i. 
p- 400, 401. 

Carnot. ‘‘ A man laborious and sin- 
cere, but liable to the influence of intri- 
gues, and easily deceived. He had directed 
the operationsof war, without having me- 
rited the eulogiums which were pro- 
nounced upon him, as he had neither 
the expericnce, nor the habitude of war. 
When minister of war, he shewed but 
little talent, and had many quarrels 
with the minister of finance and the trea- 
sury: in all of which he was bee He 
left the ministry, convinced that he 
could not fulfil his station for want of 
money. He afterwards voted against 
the establishinent of the empire; but as 
his conduct was always upright, he ne- 
ver gave any umbrage to the govern- 
ment. During the prosperity of the 


empire, he never asked for any thing ; 
but after the misfortunes of Rosca. be 
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demanded employment, and got the 
command of Antwerp, where he acquit- 
ted himself very well. After Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, he was minister of the 
enterior ; and the emperor had every 
reason to be satisfied with his conduct. 
He was faithful, aman of truth and pro- 
bity, and laborious in his exertions. 
After the abdication, he was named one 
of the provisional governmeat; but he 
was joue by the intriguers by whom he 
was surrounded. He had passed for an 
original amongst his companions, when 
he was young. He hated the nobles, 
and on that accouut had several quarrels 
with Robespierre, who latterly protected 
many of them. He was member of the 
committee of public safety along with 
Robespierre, Conthon, St. Just, and the 
other butchers, and was the only one 
who was not denounced. He after- 
wards demanded to be included in the 
denunciation, and to be tried for his 
conduct, as well as the others, which was 
refused: but his having made the demand 
to share the fate of the rest, gained him 
great credit.” Vol. i. p. 186—188. 

. TaLttnyranp—* Madime Talleyrand 
was a very fine woman, English or 
East Indian, but sotte and grossly ig- 
norant. I sometimes asked Denon, 
whose works I suppose you have read, 
to breakfast with me, as I took a plea- 
sure in his conversation, and convers- 
ed very frecly with him. Now all the 
intriguers and speculators paid their court 
to Denon, with a view of inducing him 
to mention their projects or themselves 
in the course of his conversations with 
me, thinking that even being mentioned 
by such a ian as Denon, for whom I 
ha3 a great esteem, might materially 
serve them. Talleyrand, who was a 
great speculator, invited Denon to din- 
ner. When he went home to his wife, 
he said, My dear, I have invited Denon 
to dine. He is a great traveller, and you 
must say something handsome to him 
about his travels, as he may be useful to 
us with the emperor. His wife being ex- 
tremely ignorant, and probably never 
having read any other book of Travels 
than that of Robinson Crusoe, concluded 
that Denon could be nobody else than 
Robinson. Wishing to be very civil to 
him, she, before a large company, asked 
him divers questions about his man Fri- 
day. Denon, astonished, did not know 
what to think at first, but at length dis- 
covered by her questions that she really 
imagined him to be Robinson Crusoe. 
His astonishment and that of fhe company 
cannot be described, nor the peals of 
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laughter which it excited in Paris; as 
the story flew like wild fire through the 
city, and even Talleyrand himself was 
ashamed of it.” Vol. i. p. 434—436.. 
‘¢ At one time I had appointed Tel- 
leyrand,”” said he, ‘‘ to proceed on a 
mission to Warsaw, in ordcr to arrange 
and organize the best method of accom- 
plishing the separation of Poland from 
Russia. He had several conferences 
with me respecting this mission, which 
was a great surprise to the ministers, as 
Talleyrand had no official:character at 
the time. Having married one of his 
relations to the Duchess of Courland, 
Talleyrand was very anxious to receive 
the appointment, in order to revive the 
claims of the Duchess’s family. How- 
ever, some money transactions of his 
were discovered at Vienna, which con- 
vinced me that he was carrying on his 
old game, and determined me not to em- 
ploy him on the intended mission. I had 
designed at one time to have made him 
a cardinal, with which he refused to com- 
ply. Madame Grand threw herself twice 
upon her knezs before me, in order to 
obtain permission to marry him, which I 
refused ; but through the intreaties of 
Josephine, she succeeded on the second 
application. afterwards forbade her the 
court, when I discovered the Genoa af- 
fair, of which I told you before. Latter- 
ly,”” continued he, ‘‘ Talleyrand sunk 
into contempt.” Vol. i. p. 446—447. 


Barton’ sNapo.eon and other Po- 
ems.—Notwithstanding the name 
of this work, the reader will be dis- 
appointed, if he expects any thing, 
like a character of the extraordi- 
nary individual, to whom it is prin- 
cipally devoted: It displays, in- 
deed, considerable poetical powers ; 
and abounds inexcellent reflexions, 
on the immorality of going to war. 
Its object seeins rather to promote 
the extension of universal benevo- 
lence, than to make us acquainted 
with the life and exploits of its 
hero, of which it must be admitted, 
that we know enough from other 
sources—The history of Napo- 
LEON ought, however, to furnish 


ample materials for such moral re- © 


flexions, as our author delights to 
indulge in. That he, to whom the 
slaughter of his. fellow-creatures 
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seemed, for many years, a favourite 
pastime—who overthrew the great- 
est sovereigns, and diuaensed 
crowns to his family and follow- 
ers, as if they had been so many 
empty titles of honour—should 
himself die an exile, on a distant 
and barren rock, is indeed a tale, 
that well may be regarded, as bor- 
dering on romance ; and teaches a 
lesson to fyture herves and warriors, 
which, it is to be hoped, for the 

ace of mankind, will not be al- 
together overlooked—If the author 
before us has not made the most 
of this remarkable subject, he has 
at least done enough, to render his 
work interesting ; and altho’ it dis- 
play singular inequalities in style, 
and vigour of writing, there are 
several passayes, well conceived and 
wrought up. Its principal merit 
consists in the good principles, 
and affectionate feelings, with 
which it abounds; which, if they 
do not always appear in good poe- 
try, have a better recommendation 
to our notice, that they are always 
such as one inay be happy to avow, 
and to practise. 


Mepicau.—A_ treatise upon 
some of the diseases of India, under 
the very absurd name of Morbus 
Oryzeus, has been transmitted to 
this country from Calcutta, by Dr. 
Tytler. The new name has been 
imposed, upon a notion, that the 
symptoms are invariably occasion- 
ed by the employment of new, or 
diseased rice and food. This opi- 
nion, it appears, encountered con- 
siderable opposition, and even nidi- 
cule, from the bulk of practitioners 
in India. The author may, by pos- 
sibility, be correct. We have seen 
repeated instances of grievous dis- 
orders produced by diseased corn, 
or poisonous seeds mixed with corn : 
for instance, ene of the ex- 
tremities, by he seeds of the lolium 
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temulentum. Muscles, also, in 
this country, and many fish of in- 
tertropical climates, possess poi- 
sonous qualities; but the evidence, 
adduced respecting the rice, does 
not appear to us to be very conclu- 
sive. e find, indeed, in every 
page of the work, the positive as- 
sertion of the author; but it is so 
much the practice of speculators, to 
bend every fact to their own theory, 
that we are bound to look with 
extreme caution, into statements of 
this description. 

So determined is Dr. Tytler, to 
make rice the cause of cholera, that 
some children are said to have con- 
tracted the complaint, by eating 
sweetmeats, into the composition 
of which rice entered. Yellow fe- 
ver, too, if we can believe the au- 
thor, is also one of the morbi 
oryzei, because one or two persons 
had something like it, having, very 
fortunately for the Doctor’s hy- 
pothesis, previously partaken of rice 
for dinner. We propose, however, 
to give an analysis of the work, 
which will enable the reader to 
judge of the value of the evidence 
adduced. In the mean time,we may 
remark, as a singular circumstance, 
that, in a later essay*—an attempt 
nosologically to arrange those en- 
demic diseases of India, which the 
author supposes to arise from no- 
Xious corn or rice,—no mention is 
made of the bad qualities of newrice, 
which constitutes the pervading 
doctrine of the former treatise. 

The author's latest opinion may 
be fairly collected from the follow- 
ing quotation from the essay in 
question : 

** In consequence of precedi 
falls of rain, the seeds of one pas 
which are cut in autumn, and are named 


in India Ouse, Ballum, Patcherry, 
Moongy, Sattee, and Rarha rice, and in 


- * London Med. and Phys. Journal, 
April 1822. 
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our price currents have the various ap- 
pellations of coarse rice, cargo, and yel- 
low Patnarice, become enlarged in size : 
their colour changes to black, red, dirty 
brown, and not uncommonly to a bright 
yellow, or light orange; and a putrid or 
fetid smell is perceived to be emitted 
from the bags, containing the produce of 
the autumnal harvest. Immediately be- 
neath the husk, ur paddy-shell, a thick, 
oily, and very acrimonious tunic is 
found, enveloping the surface of every 
grain: which covering is named Aun by 
the natives in the Upper Provinces, and 

‘sora by those in the Lower. In- 
ferior animals, as well as man, become 
affected with various diseases, and some 
of them of the most terrible description, 
from the employment of grain of this 
noxious kind as food. In other coun- 
tries, the farinaceous grains, particularly 
wheat and rye, are known to be often 
Vitiated, in consequence of the presence 
of excessive rain, to which they may 
have been exposed, in the course of ri- 
pening. But an immense quantity of 
rice is annually vitiatcd; and beiug in- 
troduced into the markets, and disposed 
of fur food, is the general cause, and 
source of some of the most grievous af- 
fections, to whick animals, both men and 
quadrupeds, are liable.” —Lond. Med. 
and Phys. Journal. 


Menpicat—A number of in- 
teresting results have recently been 
obtained by Prevost and Dustas, 
respecting the form of the glo- 
bules of blood of different animals, 
and the effects of transfusing the 
blood of one animal into another. 
The following are their measures 


of the diameters of the globules - 
d Of an 
Eng. inch. 


Man, Dog, Rabbit, Pig, 
Hedgehog, Guinea-pig, Mus- 


carden.........2022e0ee8 


ASS pice oh ase ee Se _ 
Cat, Grey Mouse, White 
Moises ceatsneeie tees 


Sheep, Horse, Mule, Ox.. 
Chamois, Stag......... ; 


She-goat.......... 0... ses 
But while the globules of blood in 
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different animals vary in size, they 
vary also in form. In the mamma- 
lia they are all spherical, while in 
birds they are elliptical, and vary 
only in the lengths of their greater 
axes. They are likewise elliptical 
in all cold-blooded animals. They — 
found also that the colourless glo- 
bule, which exists in the centre of 
the particles of blood, has the 


e 1 
constant diameter of — of an 


inch in all animals, and whatever 
be the form of the globule, which 
contains it.—TIn their experiments 
on the transfusion of blood, they 
obtained many interesting results. 
When animals were bled till they 
fainted, they died when they were 
left alone, or when water and se- 
ruin of blood, at the temperature 
of 100° Fahr. was injected into 
their veins. If, on the contrary, 
the blood of an animal of the 
same species was injected, every 
portion of the blood thrown in 
re-animated the exhausted animal ; 
and when it had received as much 
as it lost, it began to breathe free- 
ly, to take food, and was finally 
restored to perfect health. When 
the injected blood was from an 
animal of a different species, but 
whose globules had the same form, 
though a different size, the ani- 
ma was only partially relieved, 
and could seldom be kept alive 
for more than six days, the animal 
heat diminishing with remarkable 
rapidity. When the blood of an an- 
imal with spherical globulesis inject- 
ed into a bird, it usually dies under 
the most violent nervous affection, 
as if under the influence of the 
most intense poison; and this 
takes place, even when only a small 
quantity of blood has been lost. In 
a great number of cases, cats and 
rabbits were restored for some 
days, by the injection of the blood 
of cows and sheep, even when the 
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injection of the blood was not 
made till twelve, or even twenty 
four hours, after the blood was ex- 
tracted from the latter. The blood 
was kept in a fluid state in a cool 
place, either by taking away a cer- 
tain quantity of fibrine, or adding 
1000th part caustic soda. When 
the blood of the sheep was inject- 
ted into ducks, they died after ra- 
pid and strong convulsions. 
MepicaL. — Experiments have 
been made by a Dr. Ranken*, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, 
upon dogs bitten by the Cobra de 
Capello, to determine the. re- 
medies, proper to be employcd in 
similar cases. The style of the 
paper, and the experiments them- 
selves, are very juvenile; nor have 
‘the latter been performed to an 
extent, and with an accuracy, to 
warrant the conclusions, drawn 
from them by the author. The 
author sets out by stating, that he 
has seen about twenty persons, who 
had been bitten, ‘‘ and were evi- 
dently affected, yet recovered on 
taking the volatile alkali: but in 
none was the kind of serpent satis- 
factorily ascertained. He never 
saw a person cured, whom he knew 
to be bitten by the hooded snake.’ 
Now, having the evidence of twenty 


cases of recovery from the volatile- 


alkali before his eyes, it seems a 
littlesurprising, that he should have 
commenced his experiments with 
another medicine; yet we find that 
he began with the oil of turpen- 
tine. The author then illustrates 
the principles, which influenced his 
practice. ‘‘ Having observed the 
venom to produce at first violent 
excitement, which soon causes ex- 
treme depression, I had formed 
an opinion, after Mr. Williams, 
that the cure must consist in the 

* Edinburgh Medical Journal, April 
1822. 
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counteraction of some powerful 
stimulant. Further experience has 
tended to confirm this doctrine; 
and, in consequence, the remedies 
employed in these experiments are 
ull of that class. On the same 
principle, too, { accounted for the 
inefficacy of the alkali, as adminis- 
tered by Fontana, for whose accu- 
racy and candour | entertain much 
respect. He exhibited it as soon 
as the animals were bitten: in 
other words, a strony stimulus act- 
ing simultaneously, instead ot coun- 
teracting the poison, was made to 
assist in it, exhausting the power of 
life; and, having seen men recover, 
when the medicine was given after 
they had been visibly infected, [ 
conceived that the curative pro- 
cess, or counteraction, ought not 
to commence till then. ‘The three 
first dogs are therefore treated in 
conformity with this theory.” The 
puerility of the author is abun- 
dantly shown by these assuniptions. 
Volatile alkali is not a stimulant, 
in the ordinary sense of the term : 
it will produce a disagreeable im- 
pression upon the nose and upon 
the fauces; but taken into the 
stomach in as large a quantity as 
can be swallowed, it has no etfect 
upon the circulation. 


In the first set of experiments, 
three dogs, about fifteen minutes 
after the bite, were severally treat- 
ed, one with one drachm of spirit 
of turpentine; #another with one 
drachm of spirit of ammonia, (what 
is this spirit ?) a third had the same 
quantity of spirit of ammonia, with 
an ounce of alcohol, poured down 
their throats, as soon as the symp- 
toms of poison appeared, and died 
in less than an hour. A fourth case 
was bitten on the nech, like the 
two preceding, by the snake, which 
had hilled the first and third, be- 
sides a pigeon, and left to his fate. 
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The object was to discover how 
long he would live, without any 
remedy. Some slight symptoms 
came on, but went off shortly; and 
I have frequently heard since that 
he is still living.” Other dogs 
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were treated with arsenic, or spirit 
of ammonia. In one dog, exci: 
sion of the part bitten was tried, 
with success. [London Med. and 
Phys. Jour.] 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 
(Concluded from p. 123.) 


The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, the time 
was at length arrived, when the Court 
of Directors had thought fit to call on 
the Court of Proprietors to express their 
opinion on the civil administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings. They had summon- 
ed the Proprietors on that day, to lay 
before them the joint expression of their 
thanks and their regret; or rather, he 
ought to say, of their grief and their 
gratitude, for such seemed to be the 
order and succession of their feelings, as 
‘recorded in ther resolution. They had 
summoned the Proprietors, to sympathize 
in this expression; and they had farther 
added the expression of their anxiety, 
that this declaration of their grief and 
their gratitude should be promulgated in 
India, before the Maryuis of Hastings 
shall have left its shores. One ground 
for that anxiety he could fully appreciate 
and well understand ; but how it came 
to be so strangely introduced between 
these resolutions, nay, to stand pro- 
minent, not only as the preamble, but 
as the sole reason given for returning 
‘their thanks, did, he confessed, puzzle 
his conjectures. Hf it arose from belief 
that the arrival of this expression of their 
grief and their gratitude on the shores 
of India was necessary to enable the 
Noble Marquis to descend with dignity 
and with grace from that throne, to 
which his talents and his virtues had given 
its real strength and its true splendour; 
if the Court of Directors thought their 
testimony necessary for such a purpose, 
then would he say, he hoped without of- 
fence, that in his opinion they had great- 
dy miscalculated both their own and 
their officer’s position. If they thought 
that, at this time of day, the thanks of 
the Court of Directors could command 
‘from their Indian countrymen an un- 
discriminating praise, which ‘‘ waited not 
on the judgment,”’ they were, he feared, 
some quarter of a century behind the 
intelligence and the intellect of the day. 


xiety ? 


Was the moral improvement and cleva- 
tion of their fellow-subjects in India (the 
work of their own improved system), 
unmarked, or overlooked by them on 
this occasion? He did think, at all 
events, that the expression of that anxie- 
ty on such an occasion, was, to say the 
least of it, but avery simple part of their 
proceedings. What must be the inter- 
retation which any individual of the 
dian public—what interpretation could 
even the Marquis of Hastings himself, if 
he read their resolution over a second 
time, put on this expression of their an- 
Why, it must be considered as 
an admission, that they had heretofore 
been slow and ncglectful to declare their 
acknowledgment of that ability, which 
had been acknowledged and applauded 
in every part of the East. The thanks 
of the Court, to be effectual, ought to be 
fitly timed as well as fitly directed ; and 
he conceived, that those who had now 
so tardily introduced this proposition, 
were open to the reproach of not having 
fitly timed it. He had, on more than 
one occasion, felt it to be his duty to 
call on the Court of Directors to pass 
judgment on the civil conduct of their 
Governor General. It was a judgment 
for which, on the partof the Noble Mar- 
quis, he had a right to call. He had 
purposely abstained from going farther, 
than to protest against their extraordi- 
nary silence. He was told, on those oc- 
casions, that there were no documents on 
which the Directors could come to a de- 
cision. He therefore demanded now, 
where were those documents? Had 
they arrived ? and, if they had, why 
were they not produced? He found no 
allusion made to them in the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors; but, if they 
were in existence, why were they not 
laid before the Court? Why were not 
the Proprietors apprized of those docu- 
ments, and of their contents? But, 
instead of any allusion being made to 
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them, or any evidence or symptom of a 
calm deliberation, of a mature inquiry, 
he found nothing but a naked vote, pas- 
sed too in terms on the spur of an occa- 
sion. The Directors said, they wished 
to pass and promulgate this vote before 
the Marquis of Hastings shall have left 
India. He knew not how that was, but 
from its terms there were some who 
might think that, instead of wishing to 
pass it before, they were desirous to pass 
it because he was about to leave India. 
Certainly the resolution might bear that 
interpretation ; and this he would say, 
that that man must be a most injudici- 
ous, indiscreet, and unbending enemy 
indeed, who would not lend himself to 
such a proceeding, at such a moment; 
because it was an approved maxim of po- 
licy to build a bridge of gold, nay, an 
arch of triumph, fora retreating foe. 
He, therefore, most deeply regretted that 
this resolution was laid before the Pro- 
prietors only at the present day. Their 
cold regrets, and their halting thanks, 
might (if favoured by the elements) 
still find the Marquis of Hastings on his 
Indian throne; but they would be lost 
in the ardent applause, the clamorous 
gratitude, and the sincerer sighs of those 
who had seen with their own eyes, and 
felt in their own families, the blessings 
of his paternal government. He had felt 
it his duty to the Court of Proprictors, a 
duty which, though painful, he owed to 
them, to say thus much, in order to vin- 
dicate them from any participation in 
that extraordinary indifference which ap- 
to have prevailed in the Court of 
irectors, towards the merits of the nine 
years administration of their Governor 
General. He thought the Court of Di- 
rectors were chargeuble with this neg- 
lect, as being the parties to whom all 
information on the subject was necessa - 
rily communicated. It certainly was uo 
reproach to the Proprietors, if, in the 
course of what had been pleasantly cal- 
led aseven years’ transition from the bics- 
sings of war to the distresses of peace, 
their minds were directed to the cunsi- 
deration of various subjects, which dis- 
tracted their attention from what was 
passing in India. But this excuse did 
not apply to the Directors; from them 
they had aright to expect an anxious 
attention to the interests of the Compa- 
ny, and to the character of their Govern- 
ment ; from them, therefore, they had a 
right to expect a prompt notice of the 
conduct of the Governor-General. It 
was, he confessed, with pain that he felt 
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it neccasary to introduce such observa- 
tions, and to make such a preface to the 
support which he deemed it proper to 
give to the thanks, however inadequate, 
which were now offered to the Marquis 
of Hastings. Those thanks were brought 
forward, he conceived, most tardily, and 
in a manner that conveyed little honour 
on those with whom they originated. 
The proceedings of the Court of Direc. 
tors ought to have been calculated to 
lead, instead of slowly following in the 
rear of public opinion. It was unques- 
tionably more pleasing to turn to the 
merits of the Marquis of Hastings, ra- 
ther than to descant on the indifference 
which he had shewn to have been mani- 
fested towards those merits. It would 
be entirely unbecoming the occasion, 
for him to conjecture what were the mi- 
nute causes which created that st 

indifference towards the Noble Marquis. 
If it were an important duty to punish 
and correct misconduct, sure he was 
that it was a duty, equally incumbent on 
them—in a moral sense, indeed, it wag 
an engine of good ten times more pow- 
erful in their hands—to take care that 
upright, honourable, and beneficial eo- 
verninent was rewarded with due praise, 
and was not passed over with cold indif- 
ference. He thought the Court of Pro- 
prietors could not be justly charged with 
such indiffcrence; and he protested, in 
their name, lest the Indian public, their 
enlightened countrymen, should take up 
what he considered would be a fatal opi- 
nion, namely, that they, the Proprietors, 
were indifferent to the exemplary 

conduct, not mercly of the Governor- 
General, but of all those who were plac- 
ed in authority in onr Indian Empire. 
The proceedings which had of late years 
taken place in India, were destined to 
make that country, which had in former 
times been a subject of national reproach, 
a point to which every Englishman might 
refer with pride and with pleasure. He 
might, when contemplating the improv- 
ed condition of the people, exclaim, “ It 
is British education and British huma- 
nity that have effected so much for the 
happiness of India.” (Hear, hear !) 
He hoped in God that the sentiments he 
expressed would be echoed by the Court 
of Proprietors, and that they would shew 
they were keenly alive to the merits and 
conduct of the authorities who ruled in 
India. ‘Their constant and superintend- 
ing vigilance would, he was confident, 
be found the best stimulus to their con- 
tinuing to act in the manner they had 
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hitherto done. It would not surely be 
expected, that, in commenting on the 
merits of the illustrious person, the ces- 
sation of whose government they were 
met that day to deplore, he should mi- 
nutely detail all his achievements. He 
might here be permitted to say, that it 
would not perhaps be one of the least 
ill effects produced by the tardiness with” 
which the Directors had bestowed the 
praise so justly due to the Noble Mar- 
quis ; it would not be one of the least 
evils created, by keeping in abeyance 
and by sinothering the merits of the Go- 
vernor-General, until they started up 
under their feet, and assailed every man, 
not as a Proprietor only of East-India 
stock, but in his private station—it would 
not, he repeated, be one of the least 
evils attendant on such conduct, that 
they had not met in that Court the mo- 
ment they heard he was coming home, 
in order to give him their thanks for 
the past, and to express their intreaties 
that he would continue to administer the 
government of that panes f over which 
he had so long and so ably presided. 
He lamented the tardy course that had 
been pursued for this reason, and he 
thought it a most substantial ground for 
objecting to that course. But, letit not 
be supposed that, with the return of the 
Noble Marquis, he apprehended the be- 
nefits of his government would cease; 
if he thought so, deep indeed would be 
his regret. No, his wise policy would 
be followed: for the time, he was sure, 
was far distant, when the acts of the 
Marquis of Hastings would cease to be 
viewed, each in their several deypart- 
ments, as the object of distinct and se- 
parate admiratinn; as the best example 
for those whose duty it would be to ap- 
preciate his merits, and to accclerate the 
accomplishment of his views. It could 
hardly be expected, that he should at- 
tempt to arrest the attention of the 
Court, by recapitulating the various im- 
portant fentures of the government of 
the Noble Marquis, or by endeavouring 
to trace, through its multifarious and in- 
tricate paths, the working of that mas- 
ter spirit, which, to use the words of 
the Hon. Chairman, had, as if by ma- 
gic power, grasped, ina moment, the 
widest extent, and fathomed the depths 
of their best and dearest interests. He 
would not point out particular instances 
as worthy of particular notice, when he 
called on the Proprietors to look at, to 
admire, and to applaud all that had been 
done by the Noble Marquis. He knew 
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of no testimony, after all, which could 
so decidedly prove the excellence of a 
Government, as the flourishing state of 
the country governed ; and, therefore, 
he called upon the Proprietors to consi- 
der and appreciate the state of their In- 
dian empire at that moment. If he 
were told, that it was difficult to bring 
it home to their eyes, within sucha 
scope as would enable them to satisfy 
their judgment, he would appeal to that 
which was really the best evidence,— 
‘* universal opinion,” on the subject. He 
would appeal to their fellow-conntry- 
men in India. He would ask them to 
name the statesman, in- whose hands 
they would confide their property, to 
whose care they would commit their fa- 
milies, to whose direction they would 
commit their country, with all its hon- 
our and character, in a time of difficul- 
ty, of contending elements, and coaflict- 
ing interests ?—They would point to the 
Marq:.i> of Hastings. He would call 
upon the army, to select the guide, to 
direct and to combine their energies, 
that united the greatest humanity with 
the highest military prowess; that 
military prowess, distinguished too by a 
calmness of judgment which enabled him 
to turn every circumstance to advantage ; 
that humanity which led him to weep over 
the least unnecessary shedding of blood ? 
The answer would be, the Marquis of Has- 
tings. He would appeal to the mem- 
bers of their civil institutions in India, 
to the friends of learning, of science, 
and of the arts, to those who were the 
ornaments of social life, to name the 
presiding and tutelary genius in whose 
protection they universally confided, 
who was peculiarly fitted to mark their 
progress and appreciate their maturity ; 
and he would be answered, with one 
universal voice, with the name of the 
Marquis of Hastings. He stated this, 
fearless of contradiction ; and every day 
would more and more prove, that he 
did not take a visionary view of the sub- 
ject. Was he to be asked for a proof of 
the statesman-like ability of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; was he to be cailed on 
to shew that his conduct, as Governor- 
Gencral, was rather a subject of eulogi- 
um than of complaint ; in such eae he 
would claim as his own all those record- 
ed grounds on which the Court of Di- 
rectors, the Court of Proprietors, and 
the two Houses of Parliament, had 
thanked the Miurquis of Hastings for his 
military conduct as Commander-in- 
Chief. He would claim as his own the 
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sentiments delivered in that Court, on 
the occasion of those thanks, as the ma- 
ny proofs which now challenged the 
Company to erect a monument of poli- 
tical fame to his Lordship as Governor- 
General, who, he would venture to pre- 
dict, would be considered hereafter as 
the greatest statesman that ever ruled in 
India. He would claim those sentiments 
from their own records. He begged to 
remind the Court, that he, at the time of 
which he spoke, entertained the same 
feclings that he now expressed. His was 
not a querulous tone, taken upon the 
sudden ; he appealed to the recollection 
of gentlemen, whether, on that occasion, 
not only himself, but his Hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Hume), had not claimed 
for the Marquis of Hastings, as Governor- 
General, that judgment which, for some 
strange reason, which he did not choose 
tw investigate, andon which he would 
offer no conjecture, was at that time 
withheld from the Noble Marquis. Whit 
were the terms in which they had twice 
offered him their thanks for his military 
conduct, and in which thcy had after- 
wards agreed to a grant of money, which 
was equivalent to athird vote of thanks ? 
It would be recollected by the Court, 
that, before any thanks were offered to 
the Marquis of Hastings, the Court had 
been called on to vote its approbation of 
the conduct of Sir D. Ochterlony. It 
was remarked, at the time, by him and 
others, that it was a strange thing to 
come forward with a vote of thanks to 
an inferior officer, for a solitary act, 
when the Marquis of Hastings was him- 
self in the field. He and his friends had 
then stated, that, as a matter of decen- 
oye thanks should be previously voted to 

Noble Marquis. They were, how- 
ever, answered, that thanks so voted 
woald take in all the circumstances of 
the war—and, therefore, they were with- 
held. Now, he would ask, were the 
terms in which they had thanked, at a 
subsequent period, the Marquis of Has- 
tings, for his military conduct, the same 
whieh they had adopted in thanking Sir 
D. Ochterlony for his military achieve- 
ment? Certainly they were not. The 
thanks to the Marquis of Hastings ran 
thus: ‘* That the thanks of this Court be 
presented tothe Most Noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, Knight of the Garter, for 
the great and signal wisdom, skill, and 
ener: y, sO eminently displayed by his 
Lordship, in planning and conducting 
the late military operations against tlic 
Pindarrees, of which the happy result 
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has heen the extinction of a predatory 
power, establishing itself in the heart of 
the empire, whose existence experience 
had shewn to be alike incompatible with 
the security of the Company’s possessi- 
ons, and the general tranquillity of 
India.” And then came that piece of 
hypocritical cant, against which he had 
entered his scleinn protest on that occa- 
sion, being perfectly convinced that it 
was due to the honour of the Court, and 
to the feelings of their fellow-subjects in 
India, to abstain from that sort of side- 
wind censnre, which may perhaps have 
been formerly deserved by their Govern- 
ments, but which was now entirely un- 
just. The subject of India has, thank 
God, ceused to be what it was formerly, 
namely, the mere foundation on which 
partics in this country might build their 
attucks on each other. That state of 
things had faded away, before the good 
sense and improved feeling of the peo- 
ple; and the time had arrived, whea 
they could dare to exercise a fair judg- 
ment on the affairs of India, and view 
our conquests there, without the canting 
habit of reproach to the country, or to 
those by whom they had been achieved. 
But, what did the next paragraph of this 
vote of thanks set forth? It said, ‘* That 
this Court, while it deeply regrets any 
circumstances leading to the extension of 
the Company's territory, duly appreciates 
the foresight, promptitude, and vigour, 
by which the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, by a great combination of 
political and military talent, dispersed 
the gathering elements of a hostile con- 
federacy amongst the Mahratta states 
against the British' power in India.” 
These were thanks, be it observed, to 
the Commander-in-chief, not to the Go- 
vernor-General. And what was the lan- 
guage with which the Chairman introduc- 
ed the resolution to that Court? He 
stated, that ‘‘ The papers which had been 
laid before the Proprietors afforded proofs 
the most manifest of the ability, fore- 
sight, and wisdom, with which the No- 
ble Marquis had met the exigencies of 
the times.”” If these observations appli- 
ed to mere military skill, he did not 
understand’ them. Again, the Hon. 
Chairman observed, ‘‘ that the details 
and dispatches to which he had adverted, 
furnished ample reason for satisfying 
every unprejudiced mind of the absolute 
and decided necessity of the Pindarrce 
war.” What, he would ask, had that 
to do with thanks toa military man, 
who could not, in that capacity, exer- 
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cise any opinion as to the justice or ne- 
cessity of the contest? Here it was 
quite evident that the Governor-General, 
and not the Commander-in-chief, was, 
as he oucht to have been, alluded to. 
The whole of the proceedings connected 
with the Pindarree war, were described 
as displaying ‘* consummate ability, 
skill, energy, and foresight ;” and then, 
*¢ O most lame and impotent conclusi- 
on!” you vote thanks to the Command- 
er in-chief! This farce was comment- 
ed on, at the time, with great justice 
and propriety, as every way unworthy of 
the Court.—He now came to another in- 
stance of political cant, which had been 
adopted elsewhere by a distinguished 
public character. He thought it was ne- 
cessary to speak out on this occasion ; 
and, lest the person to whom he alluded 
should hereafter stand a chance of 
being treated as ill as the Marquis of 
Hastings had been, he would endeavour 
to open his eyes, and shew him whom 
he had to deal with ; although he did not 
doubt but that individual possessed suffi- 
cient ingenuity to prevent himself from 
being subjected to similar treatment. 
Mr. Canning moved the thanks of the 
House of Commons to the Marquis of 
Hastings, and, in doing so, he sct out 
with saying, ‘‘ This vote, I. wish the 
House to understand, is intended merely 
as a tribute to a military conduct of the 
campaign, and not, in any wise, asa 
sanction of the policy of the war.”” Who 
was it that gave the Right -Hon. Gent. 
the cue to hold such language as this ? 
He would answer, the Court of Direc- 
tors. He charged iton them; and he 
blamed the Right Hon. Gent. for hav- 
ing followed in their train, and thus as- 
sumed the garb of their instrument on 
such an occasion. For he would shew, 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman’s own 
speech, that he did not like the task 
which had becn imposed on him, and 
that his own good sense condemned the 
course he was taking. The Right Hon. 
Gent. went on to say: ‘‘ Ido not wish 
the policy of the war to be discussed on 
this occasion. The political character 
of Lord Hastings’ late measures forms 
no part of the question upon which I 
shall ask the House to decide. In agree- 
ing to the voteto which I trust they will 
agree this evening, they will dismiss al- 
together from their consideration the 
ieee observations with which I 

troduce it.” What was the meaning 
of this ? Why should the Right Hon. 
Gent. introduce preliminary observati- 
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ons, which, when they came to decide 
on the proposition, were to be studiously 
forgotten? The Right Hon. Gent. next 
observed : ** I approach the subject, Sir, 
with the greater caution and delicacy, 
because I know with how much jealousy 
the House andthe country are in the 
habit of appreciating the triumphs of our 
arms in India.” The late Speaker, he 
recollected, had declared, upon one oc- 
casion, that he was quite shocked, quite 
horrified, at the exposition of certain 
corrupt practices in the House of Com- 
mons—practices at which their ancestors 
would have startled with indignation. 
Now the jealousy of the House of Com- 
mons, with respect to the ‘‘ triumphs of 
our arms in India,” he took to be pre- 
cisely such another figure of speech, li- 
terally meaning nothing. That ‘‘ jea- 
lousy’ was, in truth, acant plirase, with 
which, some thirty or forty years ago, 
party and political characters, who had 
no other stock in trade, were in the ha- 
bit of gambling. At that time India was 
made the scapegoat, to draw the atten- 
tion of the people from what was doing 
at home. But that was no longer the 
case ; and he complained, that while the 
general intellect of the day was rapidly 
gaining ground, the Court of Directors 
appeared to stand still. If it were other- 
wise, they surely must have perceived 
that this affectation of jealousy was no- 
thing but mere political cant, the crea- 
ture of a period long gone by. It did 
appear to him most extraordinary, look- 
ing at the words used by Mr. Canning, 
that he should have called on the House 
to abstain from any decision with re- 
spect to the policy pursued by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. His expression was, 
‘‘ Tam confident, that, in the present 
instance (and I verily believe on former 
occasions, which are gone by) a case is 
to be made out, as clear for the justice 
ot the British cause, as for the prowess 
of the British arms.”’ And, having made 
out that case, he declined calling for a 
vote on the policy of the war, although 
he adinitted that the justice in which it 
was commenced was as great as the 
prowess with which it was conducted. 

What he most particularly complained 

of was, that the vote of thanks contained 

nothing about the justice of the war, 

which formed a very prominent feature 

of the Right Hon. Gent.’s specch; so 

that those who read the former, and 

who did not sce the latter, might be led 

to a false conclusion. He had eulogi- 

zed the Noble Marquis more for the jus- 
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tice of.the war than even for the able 
manner in which it was conducted ; and 
the only way in which he conld ride out 
of the difficulty in which he was placed, 
the only mode by which he could avoid 
demanding an acknowledgment of the 
sound policy that had distinguished the 
administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, was by alluding to the jealousy of 
the Honse of Commons. There was 
sufficient to be found in the virtue and 
talent displayed by their countrymen in 
India, to uphold their character for jus- 
tice; and the Company were not to be 
told, when those honourable men had 
performed deeds highly beneficial to the 
country, that the jealousy of the House 
of Commons was interposed between 
them and their just reward. The Right 
Hon. Gent., in moving thanks to the 
Marquis of Hastings, felt the absurd po- 
sition in which he was placed most strong- 
ly. He could not detail the history of 
the Pindarree and Mahratta war, without 
acknowledging the stateman-like policy 
of the Marguis of Hastings, although he 
called on the House to dismiss from 
their minds the consideration of that po- 
licy. For his part, he (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
looked upon it to be a war of talent, ra- 
ther than of military prowess. States- 
manlike ability, wonderful foresizht, and 
decisive energy, formed the principal 
features of that war. Such a systema- 
tic combination of foresight and energy 
left but little opportunity for fighting, 
except on a few uccasions, where a ne- 
ceasity, which it was impossible for the 
wisdom of man to guard against, hap- 
pened to arise. The very circumstance 
of the Pindarree force being composed 
of predatory marauders, without bag- 
gage, without artillery, who, in a mo- 
ment, disappeared in all directions ; 
who, to usea very good figure, by which 
Mr. Cauning had illustrated the subject, 
were as a globule of quicksilver, which, 
having dispersed for a moment, under 
the pressure of the finger, rennited as 
‘soon as that pressure was withdrawn ; 
the very nature of that force rendered it 
extremely difficult to strike a decisive 
blow at them. Scindia was known to be 
intriguing with them; he had promised 
to support them in his territory, and, if 
necessary, to provide for their retreat. 
We were bound by treaty not to enter 
the Rajpoot states for the purpose of in- 
tercepting them; and, had we made the 
attempt, Scindia would no doubt have 
complained of a violation of our treaties, 
which he would turn into an excuse for 
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his own treache The Marquis of 
Hastings foresaw all this, and made suit- 
able arrangements to meet every diffi- 
culty. He gave Scindia to understand 
that he was aware of his intrigues, and 
he compelled that Chief to enter into a 
new treaty, engaging him to assist the 
British power against the Pindarrees. 
Meer Khan, who had also determined to 
join in hostilities aguinst the Company, 
was put down with equal promptitude. 
By one vigorous and decisive effort, the 
Marquis of Hastings actually obliged him 
to disband his army, consisting of fifty 
battalions, andto give np no less than 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. 
All this was effected without the know- 
ledge of the Pindarrees. hey were ig- 
norant that their friends had been de- 
tached from them, and when the Noble 
Marqnis took the field against those 
predatory hordes, he found them inclos- 
ed in the net which his wisdom had 
prepared for them. All this time, not a 
cannon was fired; all this was etfected 
by the mastery of genius, not by the 
strength of the sword. What happened 
beyond this? Why, sone of our allies 
proved treacherous. Now how could 
that treachery be met and discomfited 2 
That surely must be the work of the 
Governor-General; to trace the dark 
designs of faithless allies was not the 
duty of the Commaader-in-Chief. The 
Marquis of Hastings had ascertained that 
the Peishwa was treacherous; he knew 
not, indeed, the moment when the ex- 
plosion wonld burst forth, but he was 
perfectly prepared to send assistance to 
those who were likely to suffer by it, 
because he was convinced that it would 
happen. In these important proceedings, 
he was undoubtedly assisted by men of 
talent. He was nota Briareus ; he had 
not a hundred arms to meet every exi- 
gency in person in every quarter. His 
efforts were seconded by men of conge-- 
nial minds ; by individuals, whn, as had 
well beenremarked, had, in the perform- 
ance of the duties that devolved on 
thein, become heroes as well as states- 
men. But, was ita reproach that he 
was served by able men? Ought their 
talents to detract from his merits? He 
would, on the contrary, say, that how- 
ever great the skill displayed by indivi- 
duals employed in different situations 
under any particular Government, the 
total amount of talent was always in pro- 
portion to the mastermind that guided 
the whole machine. (Hear, hear!) 
Such a man as the Marquis of Hastings 
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must be well served, because he would 
countenance no man that did not serve 
him weil. Mr. Canning felt this, when 
he was going through tue history of the 
war, aud detailing, not the mere milita- 
ry prowess by which it was distinguish- 
ed, but the statesmanlike skill which 
was displayed in all the proceedings to 
which it gave birth. It was not a ttle 
remarkable, that as truth was the stronyg- 
est incitement to the exertion of elu- 
quence, so it was that Mr. Canning was 
most eloquent when describing the 
mnatchless bravery of English suldiers ; of 
men, whom he characterized as « band 
of heroes, rather than an army of their 
fellow-subjects. Here, indeed, he was 
eloquent : but he felt himself embarras - 
sed when he came to speak of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. When he touched 
upon his conduct, in a political point of 
View, it Was not so much to praise nim, 
as to apologise for him. Speaking of 
the new treaty entered intu with Scindia, 
he said, ** whether, in this respect, 
Scindia acted under the .impulse of tear, 
or was persnaded by arguments addres- 
sed to his interest and ambition, the pru- 
dence of the Governor-General is equally 
conspicuous; it detracts nothing from 
military skill to have been aided by po- 
litical sagacity.” The Right Hon. Gent. 
should have reversed the sentiment; he 
should have said, ‘* it detracts nothing 
from political sayacity to have been aid- 
ed by military skill.” (Hear, Acar /) 
The strange apologies which the Right 
Hon. Gent. had made, for going into 
the history of the origin of the war, ought 
to have been withheld, if it were deter- 
mined not to call fur a vote on the puli- 
cy which had been pursued, and ‘then 
the rest of tbe speech would have been 
proper, since it would have applied to 
the other officers, as well as to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Now, with all sub- 
mission to his Learned Friend, those 
votes of thanks, with which he had pre- 
faced his resolution for the military con- 
duct of the Marquis of Hastings, if they 
were really thanks for military services 
only, had nothing at all to do with the 
great subjects which were that day under 
discussion, and which referred to the ci- 
vil conduct of the noble Marquis. He 
conceived that the manner in which the 
question had been brought forward would 
prove a lasting hint to future Governor- 
Generals ; and he thought it right, there- 
fore, ut the present crisis, when a new 
Governor-General was guing out, that 


they should shew that a dispusition exist- _ 


ed, at least in the Court of .Proprictors, 
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to reward merit wherever they found it. 
Perhaps it would be thought much more 
proper, if he had confined himself solely 
tu the praise of the Marquisot Hastings ; 
but be would put it to the Court of Pro- 
prietors, Whether he had not been speak- 
ing fur the interests of his fullow-coun- 
trymen in Judia, for the population of 
that great empire, for the character of 
Enghsh honour, all over the world, when 
he entered his protest against the cant 
which had been used in thanking the 
Noble Marquis. He would not detain 
the Court with any detail of the military 
operations that had taken place in India, 
such a detail appeared to him to be un- 
Necessary 5 but he entreated the Froprie- 
tors (and he wished the Court of Direc- 
tors had taken the sume notice of the 
subject as Mr. Canning had done iu his 
speech) not tu be too ready to coudemn 
azyressiuns in: India, as it was called. 
While Mr. Canning deprecated azyres- 
sion, he, looking to the pecunarity 
of our situation in India, ¢xclanned, 
“would to God that we could tind, or ra- 
ther that we could long ago have tound, 
the point, the resting piace, at which it 
Was possible to stand! But the finding 
of that point has not depended on our- 
selves alone.” One point, the conduct of 
the Marquis of Hastings with respect of 
the press in India, he had omitted to notice ; 
but he the jess rezretted the omission, as he 
observed that there was a Gentleman pre- 
sent (Col. Stanhope), who would handle 
it mnch better. He thought that the 
conduct of the Noble Marquis, in remov- 
ing the restrictions from the press, en- 
titled him to the gratitude of mankind. 
He cared not for what lad since occur- 
red, when he recollected that the Noble 
Marquis had deliberately, at the council 
table, sanctioned the removal of those 
restrictions. Urgedon, perhaps, by wo- 
men and priests, he might have com- 
mitted himself with an individual ; 
but he would appeal from the Marquis 
of Hastings, thus wrought on, to the 
Marquis of Hastings at the council table. 
He had there done an act which his sub- 
sequent conduct could not affect, be had 
granted a buon to the people of India 
which demanded their warmest gratitude. 

Col. Stanhope having risen with Mr. 
Hume, observed, that he would willingly 
give way to the Hon. Gent., but since no 
one would attend to him after having 
listened to such an orator, he must take 
advantage of his start. They were met 
here for the purpose of freely and boldly 
discussing the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings’ government, and passing their 
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judgment on it. Having been acqnaint- 
ed with that Noble Lord from his infan- 
cy, having traversed the wide seas with 
him, and lived long under his roof, and 
under his government, he should know 
something of his private and his public 
character. ‘They had heard, indeed, that 
eminent men were most admired ata 
distance : hence, it had hecome a piece 
of kingcraft, or of priestcraft, to keep 
those exalted personages from the public 
view. Was this wisdom? He knew 
not; but this he did know, that the No- 
ble Lord was not of that stamp. He 
was inost admired by those who knew 
him best. ‘There were no hidden vices 

lurking about his bosom. Neither inti- 
macy, nor passion, nor adversity, nor 

exaltation, that sad corrupter of the hu- 

man mind, could lead him from the plain 

path of duty. He might throw wide 

open the portals of his heart without re- 

serve, and secure the esteem of the ri- 

gid moralist or the stern patriot ; his 

whole ambition was to do good, and his 

pleasure seemed to emanate from that 

pure source. With Bolingbroke, he 

might say, ‘‘ there are superior pleasures 

in a busy life, which Cesar never knew; 

those, I mean, which arise from a faith- 

ful discharge of our duty to the Com- 

monwealth. Neither Montaigne in writ- 

ing his Essays, nor Jes Cartes in build- 

ing new worlds, nor Buract in fincying 

an antideluvian earth, no, nor Newton 

in discovering the true laws of nature, 

and a sublime geometry, felt more intel- 

lectual jovs than he feels, who bends all 

the force of his understanding, and di- 

rects all his thonghts and actious to the 

of mankind.” 
Col. S. would now speak of the free 


press established by Lord Hastings : an ~ 


act that must destroy the superstition 
and despotism of thirty centuries ; an act 
of such importance, that he defied any 
one to point out that individual who 
had effected any measure calculated to 
produce so much benefit to mankind. 
It bad been said, indeed, that Lord Has- 
tings had broken in upon that freedom, 
by threatening Mr. Buckingham with 
banishment. He admitted it, and would 
not condescend to mitigate this act, by 
commenting on Mr. Buckingham’s in- 
discretions, or by representing them as 
calculated to ruin the press, or by com- 
paring this threat, these mere words, 
with the acts of former governments. 
Besides, were he to speak of Mr. B.’s 
errors, he shoald think it his duty also 
to méntion his great talent and rare me- 
rit. Lord Hastings had been censured 
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for bringing a criminal information a- 
gainst Mr. Buckingham, or, in other 
words, for putting in force a law in Hin- 
dostan against Mr. B., to which every 
man was subject in this boasted land of 
freedom. Had not Cobbett, Horne 
Tooke, G. Wakefield, Burdett, and other 
eminent men, suffered under this law, 
and was Mr. B. to be free from its influ- 
ence? He wished to God he was. But 
what said Sir E. H. East, the Chicf Jus- 
tice? These were his words : ‘* The go- 
vernment of the country, with the ad- 
vice and sanction of the authorities at 
home, had established that liberty, and 
he conceived that a free press, or the li- 
berty of publication without a previous 
censorship, was calculated to produce 
much good. The licentiousness of the 
press had been carried to an alarming 
excess at home: here it was necessary 
that it should be a great deal more guard- 
ed and cautious ; and if this were done, 
and free discnssions were carried on 
without public danger or injury to indi- 
viduals, it might be one of the greatest 
blessings. But if, on the contrary, it 
Was not exercised with temper and dis- 
cretion, it might become a sonrce of 
much mischief in a country circumstan- 
ced as this is 3 and be like throwing fire- 
brands where gunpowder lay scattered 
around us.”’ Col. S. here observed, that 
the sound of gunpowder ina court of 
justice was aweful indeed: but analyze 
this powder, and they would find that it 
was composed of extortion and oppres- 
sion; and the object ofa free press was 
to destroy this matter. ‘* The surest 
way,” says Bacon, ‘‘ to prevent sediti- 
ons, is to take away the matter of them: 
for if the fael be laid, it is ditficult to sav 
whence the spark shall come that may 
set it on fire.’” Suppose, said Col. S., 
that your governor had become corrupt 
under despotic sway, and that the legi- 
ons of Russia were on your frontier with 
a free press, directed by their cunning, 
and emitting sparks in all directions, 
what would be the consequence? Why, 
that vou would be blown into another 
sphere. Col. S. here observed, that Sir 
FE. H. East, though a high Tory, and 
thongh he had been cruelly mauled by 
the Calcutta press, was an avowed ene- 
my to the censorship. Mark, too, that 
he had expressed this opinion in a Bri- 
tish Court of Justice. Col. S. next re- 
ferred to the opinion of Mr. Fergusson ; 
he, Col. S., meant the gentleman who 
was imprisoned for attempting, with 
Lord Thanet, the rescue of A. O’Con- 
nor, and who had constantly been engag- 
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ed against the government in India. 
In his pleading in Mr. Buckingham’s 
case, he said: ‘‘ In the extensive field 
which the Advocate General had gone 
over, he had said there were not less 
than twenty libels, and he (Mr. Fergus- 
son) did not mean to assert that there 
might not be libels or libellous matter 
in the passages he had in view; he admit- 
ted that many of them were indiscreet, 
imprudent, and even improper publicati- 
ons. That Jearned gentleman had told 
their Lordships, that it was three years 
since the boon of the liberty of the press 
had been bestowed on India. He wonld 
tell them, however, that it was three 
years since the restrictions formerly ille- 
gally imposed on that liberty had been 
removed by a statesman, and a friend of 
India, characterized by the liberality and 
magnanimity of his sentiments, who had 
thus conferred an incstimable blessing on 
this country, which would cause him to 
be remembered with gratitude by future 
generations ; for if there was any one 
blessing likely to be more productive 
than another of great and lasting benefit 
to India, it was certainly that liberty of 
discussion, through the exercise of which 
every suggestion for its improvement and 
the advancement of its interests might be 
brought into the field of fair and open 
argument, and, if proved to be advan- 
tageous, adopted for the gencral good. 
He was ready to admit that the liberty of 
the press was subject to some evils, al- 
though he regarded it asthe greatest 
blessing that could be conferred on soci- 
ety; but he knew of no boon that could 
be granted, which was capable of produ- 
cing so many beneficial effects as this, 
by its bringing into discussion, and to 
the notice of the Government, an infinite 
number of subjects connected with the 
interests of this immense empire over 
which its swav extended, and with the 
amelioration of the condition of our In- 
dian subjects.” These passages were re- 
ported by Buckingham, and recorded in 
his Journal. As an instance of the use- 
fulness of the press, Col. S. would now 
mention a work lately published by a 
native named Brissa Mohuna, on the 
polvthcism of the Hindoos, and which 
was in wide circulation. ‘* This work,” 
said an able critic, ** is argumentative in 
n high deyree, interspersed with observ- 
ations, which for keenness of satire 
would not have disgraced the pen of 
Lucian. But there is nothing more 
cheering, than the frequent appeals this 
Brahinin makes to reason. = It is long be- 
fore mankind bring the crrors of their 
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ancestors to the test of reason. When’ 
this is done, the work of improvement is 

fairly began!” The practical effects of 
the press were strongly marked at the 

last festival at Jagernaut; there were so 

few pilgrims present there, that they 

were nnable to drag the car. The 

Brahmins called in other aid. They 

then moved the car, but all their fervent 

eloquence could not persuade any one 

to be pounded to death under its ponder- 

ous wheels. They now talk of removing 
it to a more central situation: they may 
save themselves the trouble, for the press 
once fairly at work, will drive it forth 
with a force superior to that of a steam 
engine. 

Col. S. had only to state in conclusi- 
on, that he highly approved of the reso- 
Jutions of the Hon. Court of Directors, 
and of those proposed by the Hon. Pro- 
prietor. Col. S. then moved two additi- 
onal resolutions : 

I. ‘© That the thanks of the Court 
were due tothe Most Noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, for the lasting benefit which 
he had conferred on British India, by 
numerous institutions founded for the 
instruction of all ranks and persuasions 
of people under the British Government 
in India. 

2.‘* That it was the opinion of that 
Court, the Marquis of Hastings had con- 
ferred a permanent benefit on British 
India, and the surrounding world, by the 
abolition of the previous Censorship, and 
the establishment of a Free Press, limit- 
ed, as all civil institutions should be, by 
mild and wholesome laws.” 

The Resolutions were handed in to the 
Chair, but as no Member of the Court 
caine forward to second them, they, of 
course, fell to the ground. 

Mr. Husne,in the course of along speech, 
remarked, With respect to the conduct of 
the Noble Marquis, in relation to the liber- 
ty of the press, which had called forth so 
many eulogies, he gave the Noble Mar- 
quis full credit for what he had done. 
He never read, in any public speech, or 
public document, sentiments that did 
more honour to British feeling, than 
were to be found in the answer of the 
Noble Marquis to the Madras address, 
on the subject of the liberty of the press. 
His Lordship thus expressed hitmself : 
‘< My removal of restrictions from the 
press has been mentioned in laudatory 
language. I might easily have adopted 
that procedure without any length of 
cautious consideration, from my habit 
of regarding the freedom of publication 
as a natural right of my fellow-subjects, 
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to be narrowed only by special and. ur- 
gent cause assigned. The seeing no di- 
rect necessity for those invidious shac- 
kles, might have sufficed to make me 
break them; I know mvself, however, 
to have been gnided in the step by a po- 
sitive and well-weiched policy. If our 
motives of action are worthv, it must be 
wise to render them intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is opi- 
nion. Further, it is salutary for su- 
preme authority, even when its intentions 
are most pure, to look to the control of 
public scrutiny ; while, conscious of rec- 
titude, that authority can lose nothing of 
its strength by its exposure to general 
comment; on the contrary, it acquires 
incalculable addition of force. That 
Government which has nothing to dis- 
guise, wields the most powerful iastru- 
ment that can appertain to sovereign 
rule. It carries with it the united reli- 
ance and effort of the whole mass of the 
governed ; and let the triumph of our 
beloved conntry, in its aweful contest with 
tyrant-ridden France, speak the value of 
a spirit, to be found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their hon- 
est sentiments.” Such were the senti- 
ments of the Noble Marquis on the liber- 
ty of the press. He spoke of it, not 
with reference to the government of In- 
dia alone, but with reference to every 
government that could lav claim to the 
principles of freedom ; and he considered 
it a most Valuable document, as it record- 
ed the wise and liberal views of the 
Noble Marquis on this important sub- 
ject. He regretted, however, than, in 
the case of Mr. Buckingham, the Noble 
Marquis bad been induced to threaten 
that he would exert, against that indi- 
vidual, the authority which, as Governor - 
General, was placed in his hands; it was 
contrary to the fine feelings which usual- 
ly actuated him, and it must have been 
some partial and temporary forgetfulness 
of that feeling, which occasioned the 
correspondence that had occurred in Mr. 
Buckingham’s case. He could not agree 
with the Hon. Proprietor (Col. Stan- 
hope), when he said that the indiscreti- 
ons of Mr. Backingham excused the con- 
dnet of the Marquis of Hastings. (No / 
no! from Col. Stanhope, The Hon. 
Proprictor had asked, whether the Noble 
Marquis was more to blame for taking 
those legal steps, which were open to 
every individual, than any other person 
would be? He (Mr. Hume) would an- 
wer ‘6 No.” On the contrary, if any 
_ bing injurious were written against the 
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Government, it was his duty to have’ 
adopted legal steps. He would ever be 
found the supporter of the liberty of the 
press, but he would not be the advocate 
of its licentionsness. Public opinion, 
expressed by puovlic writing, was an al- 
embic, by the operation of which, sooner 
or later, truth would be extracted ; but, 
for that purpose, it was necessary that 
discussion should be general, not partial. 
The previous correspondence, in the 
case of Mr. Buckingham, he disapprov- 
ed of; it shewed, as he might be allows 
ed to express it, the madus animus, to o- 
pen such a correspondence, instead of at 
ouce directing the proper authorities to 
commence legal proceedings. But he 
did not think that the indiscretion which 


che had committed ought to be excused, 


as the Hon. Proprietor (Col. Stanhope) 
contended, on account of Mr. Bucking- 
ham's conduct. (No! no! from Col. 
Stanhope.) He was sure the Marquis of 
Hastings was sorry, from his heart, that 
he had so committed himself; if he could 
judge from the honourable sentiments 
which the Noble Marquis had _ so deli- 
berately expressed, he could not enter- 
tain a doubt that, when he calmly reflect- 
ed on his conduct, no man would be 
more ready to regret the course he had 
taken, than he himself would be. Butit 
was right, that, as in this great country, 
the law should in all cases supersede ar- 
bitrary anthority ; therefore he condemn- 
ed the making use of any threats. And 
here it would not be improper to ob- 
serve, that the hostility which was ma- 
nitested before the proceedings at law 
took place, was very little to the credit 
of their civil officers. His Hon. Friend 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) had praised, with 
much truth and propriety, the talents 
and virtues of their civil servants, gener- 
ally. He (Mr. Hume) had frequently 
borne his testimony to their merits ; but, 
he regretted to say, that some of their 
civil servants at Calcutta had lent them- 
selves as parties to the establishing of an 
abominable paper, called Zhe John Bull, 
for the purpose of putting down Mr. 
Buckinzham; but in that object they 
had completely failed. It was unworthy 
of public men to have recourse to such 
base means. He would have the press 
free and unfettered, leaving its licenti- 
ousness to be dealt with by the law, con- 
vinced as he was that no public man 
need be atraid of its operation. 

Some of the words in his Learned | 
Friend’s resolution went, he thought, 
beyond the proper point; but as unani- 
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mity in that Court was important, he 
would not oppose the motion. He 
agreed in the main body of the resolution, 
because he thought the Noble Marquis 
deserved their thanks for the manner in 
which he had performed his various and 
most arduous duties ; he thought, indeed, 
that he deserved the thanks of the coun- 
try, and he hoped he would receive 
them. 

Mr. Lowndes had heard, with great 
pleasure, the speech of the Hon. Pro- 
prietor (Col. Stanhope), because it had 
given him useful information with re- 
spect to India, and particularly as to the 
extreme ignorance of the people. He 
doubted, however, whether the intro- 
duction of the press amongst them would 
be beneficial. The liberty of the press, 
he feared, did not much increase the 
Virtues of the heart, and it might have 
the effect of eradicating those good qua- 
lities, which the Indian population pos- 
sessed, in avery high degree, beyond 
the comprehension of many who called 
themselves Christians, and of substitut- 
ing vices in their room. He always 
understood that a more benevolent race 
of people did not exist than the people 
of India; and why should they introduce 
amongst them that which might give 
them a wrong bias, when nature guided 
them toa right one? Those people knew 
what was most conducive to their hap- 
piness; and, though less learned, they 
were more contented than those who 
enjoyed the liberty of the press; they 
were more contented in following the 
dictates of nature, than others were, who 
pursued the failacies of art. 

He continued, If they could not re- 
stram the press in England, he hoped 
they would restrain it in India. They 
saw its licentious practices in this coun- 
try every day; and if such a principle 
were extended to India, it would perhaps 
produce liberty, bnt certainly a liberty 
the Company would not like, that of 
kicking their government out of doors. 
He most perfectly believed that the peo- 
ple in India were as happy as any people 
under thestn, because they were well- 
governed ; but, if the liberty of the press 
were established there, various Opposite 
leaders would spring up, and the ambi- 
tion of the chiefs would destroy the hap- 
piness of the people. He mould give his 
assent to this vote, because, as the Court 
of Directors were unanimous, it was 
clear as the sun at noon-day that the 
Marquis of Hastings deserved those 
thanks. 
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Mr. R. Jackson remarked, There was 
one point introduced in the course of the 
discussion, on which he was at issue 
with some of his Hon. Friends, and he 
was anxious that the question should 
come toa fair decision; he alluded to 
the danger that might be apprehended 
from what was called the liberty of the 
press in India. (Hear, hear!) He loved 
the liberty of the press ; he was nurtured 
and bred in the constitutional principle, 
that a free press was a great blessing ; 
but, in his opinion, it was quite visionary 
to imagine that the press ofa colony 
could be conducted, without danger, in 
the same free manner in which it was 
conducted in the mother country. 
(Hear, hear!) As Mr. Buckingham had 
been alluded to, he would shortly notice 
his conduct. When the Marquis of Has- 
tings had abolished the previous censor- 
ship of the press, he substituted certain 
regulations, one of which was, that the 
constituted authorities should be treated 
with respect. To show how much this 
person regarded those regulations, he 
would read a word or two from his news- 
paper. Whien it was understvod that the 
Governor of Madras, the supreme au- 
thority there, the highest authority after 
the Governor-General, was to remain in 
office, what did Mr. Buckingham do? 
He (Mr. Jackson) saw his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) smile ; and he owned 
his smiles rather alarmed him, because 
they indicated that he thought on this 
subject with some degree of levity. Mr. 
Buckingham, however, published his pa- 
per, witha broad black margin, asa 
sign of general mourning, when he an- 
nounced that the supreme authority of 
that Presidency was to continue in pow- 
er. In one of the numbers of his pub- 
lication there was the following passage : 
** The very marked indulgence which 
his Lordship in Council is pleased to ex- 
ercise towards me, in remitting on this 
occasion the exercise of the power vested 
in-him by law, will operate as an incentive 
tomy future observance of the spiritof the 
instructions issued before the commence- 
ment of the Calcutta Journal, to the 
Editors of the public prints in India, in 
August 1818, of which I am now fully 
informed, and which I shall benceforth 
make my guide.” A little afterwards, 
when Mr. Buckingham had forgotten the 
observance of these resolutions, he said, 
alluding to a speech of the Marquis of 
Hastings, in which he spoke generally 
of the press: ‘* Every thing tends to 
confirm me in my opinion, that I had 
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rightly interpreted the wishes and senti- 
ments of the Governor-General on this 
important subject, and scarcely a day 
passed, without my breaking the letter of 
these Regulalions, which I conceived to 
have no longer existence.’ Here Mr. 
Buckingham founded his law on a sup- 
posed construction of the speech of the 
Noble Marquis, leaving out of sight that 
which was the real rule of conduct laid 
down, namely, the declaration of the 
Governor-General in Council. He then 
went on to own, that ‘* scarce a day pas- 
sed without his breaking the letter of 
those regulations.”” (tear, hear’) He 
first promised profound obedience to 
those regulations, and next declared that 
he broke them cvery day, although it 
was supposed that the peace of that so- 
ciety depended on their being strictly 
adhered to. The advocates tor a free 
press in India might be right, and he 
might be wrong; but all must agree 
that it was a most serious question. By 
a legislative enactment, it became the 
duty of the Company’s chief servants in 
India, when they found that the conduct 
of any unlicensed individual was danger- 
ous to the safety, or obnoxious to the 
peace of the community, to send that 
individual to some partin the United 
Kingdom. The Legislature had express- 
ly authorized and enjoined the governing 
powers so to act. Now what was the 
accusation against the Marquis of Has- 

tings with regard to Mr. Buckingham ! 

lt was, in fact, that he did not make use 

of the power which he might have exer- 

cised towards him: but, instead of send- 

ing him home (and in not doing so, 

many persons thought he allowed his feel- 

ings to outrun his judgment), he sent 

him to take histrial before a jury of his 

country. Could any man act more li- 

berally? And yet fault was found with 
him even for this! (Hear, hear!) Ifso 
extensive a liberty of the press as that 
now contended for were grunted, he 
feared that they ran a most dangerous 
risk. Jf, instead of acting in the sum- 

mary way directed by the Legislature, 

they were obliged to wait proceedings 

according to the legal forms observed in 

the parent state aguinst those charged 
with libel, they would be giving oppor- 

tunities to mischievous individuals, dur- 

ing the five or six months which must 
elapse before they would be brought to 
trial, to poison and pervert every mind 
in the settlement, and Calcutta, Madras, 

und Bombay would have their crops of 
Carliles, to write down the most hallow- 
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ed principles of the country. (Hear, 
hear!) it was, therefore, a matter of 
sober and serious consideration, when 


_persons who, like Mr. Buckingham, let 


their pens run riot ayainst all characters 
and all persons, political and religious 
(tor he had not spared the Lord Bishop 
of the presidency), whether time and 
opportunity should be allowed for prac- 
tices so dangerous in any, but particu- 
larly in a colonial community? 1t would 
be for the Directors soun to determine 
what should be the measure of the liberty 
of the press in Calcutta. (lear, hear! 
from Col. Stanhope and Mr. D. Kin- 
naird.) It might turn out that his Hon. 
Fnends, who were so pertectly satistied 
with their own opinions, and who thus 
expressed their feclings with no ordinary 
energy of voice and gesture, wouid in 
the end, if the system were encouraged, 
perceive that they had formed a hasty 
and erroneots judgment. Instead of 
crying *‘ hear, hear!” he had expected 
that they would adduce sotnething like 
argument, something hke historical de- 
duction, in support of their sentiments. 
He was ready to mect his Ho.. Friends 
on this question, whenever t.ey pleased ; 
and he hesitated not to say, that, ifa 
strict eye Were not kepton the press in 
India, they would there bave literary in- 
cendiaries spring up like mushrooms, to 
the manifest hazard of their best inter- 
ests, as well as the comfort and bappi- 
ness of their settlements. His Hon. 
Friend (Col. Stanhope) looked to the 
liberty of the press for putting down 
forty-eight thousand prophets ; now he 
would in the tone of admonition, call on 
his Hon. Friend to take care that he did 
not, at the same time, put down the for- 
ty-eight thousand Europeans which main- 
tained India for their country! If his 
Hon. Fricnd was anxious to get rid of 
those prophets, he (Mr. Jackson) was 
equally anxious that, in making the at- 
tempt, he should not also get rid of the 
British power in India. (/fear, hear /) 
The wisdom of all law was, to govern 
without offensively interfering with the 
feelings and prejudices of those over 
whom you ruled. In that point of view, | 
also, this proposed freedom of the press 
became a subject of vast importance ; and 
he thought the sentiments of his Hon. 
Friends, with respect toit, were hasty 
and undigested ; ot were, he conccived, 
dangerous to go abroad, and therefore 
dangerous to be uttered in that Court 
without animadversion ; he protested, 
therefore, against the sentiments which 
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they avowed, and should they, at any 
time, come before the General Court, in 
aformal manner, he would, when the 
regular means of discussing their pro- 
pricty was atforded, endeavour to point 


(rrs. 


out their dangerous tendency. 

The question was then put, and carried 
unanimously ; after which the Court ad- 
jo urned.—( Asiatic Journal.) 
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June 24.—A petition was presented 
by the Earl of Carnarvon, from the far- 
mers attending the market at Romford, 
complaining of the prejudicial effects of 
Mr. Peel’s bill.—The Earl of Liverpool 
protested against the doctrine, that the 
distress of the agricultural interest was 
attributable to Mr. Peel's bill.—The 
Earl of Lauderdale concurred with Lor 
Liverpool. 

June 25.—The Farl of Liverpool mo- 
ved the second reading of the Naval and 
Military Pensions’ Bill; and described 
the operation of the bill, which was, to 
relieve the public froma considerable 
immediate expense, and to spread that 
expense over a period of forty-five years. 
—The Marquis of Lansdown exposed 
the inconsistency of the operation of the 
measure with the operation of the Sink- 
ing Fund.—The Earlof Lauderdale ex- 
pressed a similar opinion.—Lord King 
contended that, until the nine millions 
due to the Bank were paid, we had nota 
shilling of real Sinking Fund ; and urged 
a further reduction of taxation. The 
bill was then read a second time. 

Jury 2.—Earl Grey relinquished his 
notice of a motion, for an enquiry into 
the state of the country, not on the 
ground, that enough had been done in 
the way of reducing the public expend.- 
ture and taxation; but because he de- 
spaired of effecting any beneficial result. 
—After much discussion, and several 
divisions, the Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill was passed; the last division being, 
for the passing of the bill, 41; against 
it, 18; majority, 23. - 

Juty 5.—A debate took place on the 
motion for the commitment of the Corn 
Importation Bill.—Earl Bathurst dwelt 
on the importance of the measure, as @ 
protection against a glut of foreign corn, 
in the event of the ports being opened.— 
Lord Erskine opposed the bill; and mo- 
ved to postpone the commitment for 
three months.—Lord Dacre thonght it 
would be better to postpone it.—The 
Earl of Harrowby observed, that if their 
Lordships refused to legislate on this 


suhject, until the removal of every pos- 
sible objection, they might postpone 
their proceeding for a century.—The 
Earl of Carnarvon replied, that there 
was no period at which Parliament had 
procecded to legislate under the disad- 
vantage of such a total ignorance as at 
that moment.—On a division, the pum- 
bers were,—for Lord Erskine’s amend- 
ment, 19; against it, 37; majority, 18. 

JuLy 10.—Earl Bathurst moved the 
third reading of the Corn Importation 
Bill.—The Earl of Lauderdale moved to 
postpone the third reading for three 
months.—On a division, there appeared 
for the amendment, 163 against it, 32; 
majority, 16.—The bill was then passed. 

Juty 15.—The Marquis of Lansdown 
adverted to the seizure by officers acting 
under the Spanish Government, of a Bri- 
tish ship, carrying on trade with South 
America; aud asked whether, if his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not yet come to the 
determination of formally recognizing 
the Independent Governments of South 
America, they had not, at least, adopted 
measures for the protection of our com- 
merce with those States, in order that 
our merchants miyht not be lable to 
have their vessels seized under any or- 
ders from the Government of Old Spain? 
—The Earl of Liverpool replied, that 
with respect to the British ship which 
had been seized, a strong remonstrance 
had been sent to the Government of 
Spain, demanding a remuneration for all 
the loss which the owners had sustained 
by that illegal act. To this rcmonstrance 
there had not yet been time for receiving 
an answer. Asto the question of the 
formal recognition of the de facto Inde- 
pendent States of South America, it in- 
volved a number of considerations. Such 
a measure must necessarily be preceded 
by a negociation with the government 
of Spain.—The Marquis of Lansdown, 
feeling all the advantages which must 
result to this country from the formal 
recognition of the Independent Govern- 
ments of South America, expressed his 
disappointment, that no such preliminary 
negociation as that alluded to by the 
noble Earl, had been entered into.—The 
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Earl of Liverpool intimated, that sucha 
negociation had been commenced. 

JULY 16.—The Earl of Carnarvon 
took the opportunity of the motion for 
the third reading of the Small Notes 
Bill, to express his regret, that this seem- 
ed to be the only measure to be ex- 
pected, dnring the present Session, for 
the relief of avricultural distress. He 
ridiculed the notion, that that distress 
was occasioned by superabundant pro- 
duce, and attributed it partly to the pres- 
gure of taxation; but, principally, to the 
diminution of the circulating medium, 
occasioned by the bill of 1819.—The 
Earl of Liverpool maintained, that the 
distress of agriculture did not proceed 
from the measure alluded to by the noble 
Earl, but that it was attributable toa 
variety of causes, all growing out of the 
change occasioned by the cessation of 
the late war. 

Juty 17.—Earl Grosvenor observed, 
that as this country had interfered with 
other powers with regard to the slave 
trade, he trusted there would be no he- 
sitation, in interfering with rezard to 
that most atrocious slavery into which 
the Greeks were torced by the ‘Turks. 
The cruelties which had been committed 
bv the latter were a disgrace to the age, 
Seventy or eighty Greeks, held as hos- 
tares at Scio, had been put to death in 
the most dreadful manner, and ten or 
twelve had been murdered at Constanti- 
nonle. It was reported, that the lives of 
those uaforiunate individuals had been 
guaranteed by the English ambassador 
at Constantinople. If so, it unquestion- 
ably became the duty of our government 
to interfere; and, to ascertain the fact, 
he moved for copies or extracts of any 
dispatches from the British minister at 
Constantinople, respecting the hostages 
of Scio executed at Constantinople and 
at Scio.—The Earl of Liverpool opposed 
the motion, as entirely unprecedented. 
He admitted that the execution of the 
Sciot hostazes was a most flagitious act 5 
but he denied that we had any right to 
interfere with the conduct of the Tur- 
kish government, whose subjects they 
were. With respect to the contest be- 
tween the Turks and the Greeks, he 
conld assure the House that the British 
governinent preserved the strictest neu- 
trality on the subject—Lord Holland 
denied that the motion was unprecedent- 
ed. The noble earl had given no an- 
swer to the enquiry of his noble friend, 
whether or not the safety of the unfor- 
tunate persons, who had been massacred 
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at Constantinople, had been guarantced 
by any British authorities.—The Earl of 
Liverpool replied, that he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that no such guaran- 
tee had ever bcen given. The motion 
was then nevatived. 

JuLy 19.—The Earl of Liverpool mo- 
ved the second reading of the Irish In- 
surrection Bill, expressing his regret 
that circumstances rendered a renewal 
of the incasure necessary.—The Marquis 
of Lansdowne strongly recommended 
the adoption of sncha system, as, by 
healing the evils which Ireland endured, 
might render similar measures nnneces- 
sarv.—Lord llenborough coincided in 
opinion with the noble Marquis. —The 
Earl of Limerick and Lord Redesdale 
detended the conduct of his Majestv’s 
government.—The Farl of Darnley re- 
probated the disgraceful scene which had 
taken place in Dublin on the }2th.— 
The Earl of Liverpoot assured the noble 
Earl, that the noble Marquis atthe head 
of the Irish government had been ex- 
ceedingly anxious to prevent the pro- 
ceeding alluded to.—The Fart of Do- 
noughmore and Lord Rawdon supported 
the bill on the ground of its necessity.— 
Lord Holland could not consent to grant 
such enormous and frightful powers, 
even to the noble Marquis at the head of 
the Irish government, in whom he had 
the greatest conlidence.—Tue bill was 
then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


JUNE 26.—Mr. Creevey moved for the 
repeal of the Pension Bill; and proposed 
eight resolutions, descriptive of the vari- 
ous abuscs that existed under the present 
system of granting pensions; and ex- 
pressive of the opinion of the House, 
that the Ministerial Pension Bill ought 
to be repented forthwith.—Mr. Bankes 
considered, that the present mode of re- 
warding public servants was one of the 
least expensive that could be pursued, 
and moved the order ofthe day.—Mr. 
Bennett, as an instance of abuse, quoted 
the pension of 30001. which had been 
granted to Lord Sidmouth, a man just as 
much calculated to fill a ministerial si- 
tuation as one of the doo. keepers of the 
House.—The Marquis of Londonderry 
said, he regarded with indignation the 
disgusting lancuage, in which the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury had spoken of 
his noble friend.—The House div'ded, 
for passing to the order of the dav, 143 
—for the motion, 42—majority, 101, 

JUNE 27.—Mr. Wilberforce moved an 
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address to his Majesty, conjuring him to 
renew his remonstrances to foreign 
courts on the subject of the slave trade. 
The hon. gentleman stated, that although 
the Cortes of Spain had, most creditably 
to themselves, passed a law inflicting a 
severe penalty on any one who should 
be found dealing in slaves, yet that the 
trade was still carried on by the Portu- 
guese ; and, which was still worse, by 
the French to an enormous extent.—The 
Marquis of Londonderry did not oppose 
the motion, which was agreed to. 

JuNE 28.—In answer to a question 
from Mr. W. Smith, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that Government were 
not in possession of the details respect- 
ing the ten or twelve hostages of Scio, 
who had been executed at Constantino- 
ple. Great barburities had been coin- 
mitted by both parties; although he did 
not mean to say, that that fact justified 
the recent event at Constantinople.—Sir 
J. Mackintosh asked, ifany dispatches 
had been received from our ambassador 
to the Ottoman court, on the subject of 
the persons recently murdered by the 
barbarous tyrants of Constantinople.— 
The Marquis of Londonderry replied, 
that none of the persons lately executed 
at Constantinople, stood in such a rela- 
tion to the British Government as to jus- 
tify our interference on the principle of 
protection; although our ambassador 
had certainly interfered on the principle 
of humanity.—On the report of the reso- 
lution for diminishing the amount of the 
salt duties being brought up, Mr. Cur- 
wen moved as an amendment, ‘‘ that 
the dutics, payable on British salt in 
Great Britain and Ireland, should cease 
and determine.” A division took place 
—for the amendment, 92—against it, 
104—majority, 12. 

Jury 1.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the budget, 
and observed that the revenue was ra- 
pidly improving, and that the public cre- 
dit was inthe most satisfactory state.— 
Mr. Maberley exposed the inconsisten- 
cies of his Majesty’s Government with 
respect to the Sinking Fund, and strong- 
ly recommended a further reduction of 
our expenditure.—Mr. Ricardo contend- 
ed, that the real efficient Sinking Fund 
amounted only to 1,400,0001.—Mr. 
Hume declared, that the statements of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
entircly visionary. The resolutions were 
agreed to.—Mr. Secretary Peel then’ mo- 
ved the commitment of the Alien Hill, 
which was opposed by Mr. Hobhouse, 

as involving principles that must lead to 
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an infringement of the liberty of the 
state. On a division there appeared, for 
the Speaker's leaving the chair, 142—a- 
gainst it, 60—majonty 82. 

JuLy 2.—Mr. Hobhouse moved three 
resolutions, the last of which went to 
declare the expediency of taking off the 
tux on houses and windows.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave the motion 
his decided opposition. ‘lhe House di- 
vided—For the motion, 59—against it, 
146—majoritv, 87. 

JULY 5.—Sir J. Mackintosh asked his 
Majesty’s Ministers, if they had received 
an authentic copy of the Ukase of the 
Emperor of Russia, claiming as Russian 
dominions the N. E. coast of Asia, and 
the N. W. coast of America, being an 
extent of coast of five thousand miles ? 
—The Marquis of Londonderry replied, 
that acopy of the Ukase had been re- 
ceived, and that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had addressed a note to the Russian 
ambassador, stating that they could not 
accede to the principle of the Ukase, but 
offering to enter into a fricudly explana- 
tion on the subject. 

JuLty 8.—Mr. Goulburn moved, that 
the house should resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Irish Insurrection Bill. 
—Sir R. Wilson opposed the motion, ad- 
verted to several acts of extreme oppres- 
sion, which had taken place in Ireland ; 
pointed out a number of grievances of 
which the Irish had to complain, espe- 
cially the system of tithes ; and conclud- 
ed by moving an instruction to the 
Committee to investigate the causes of 
the present distress of that country, with 
a view to its removal without the adop- 
tion of any unconstitutional measure. 
This proposition was negatived, the num- 
bers being 17 in its favour; 135 against 
it; majority 118. 

JuLy 9.—Mr. Courtenay called the at- 
tention of the House totwo publications, 
which he had no doubt they would con- 
sider breaclies of their privileges. The 
one waa letter to J. Abercromby, M. 
P. by John Hope, Esq. commenting in 
very strong terms on the speech which 
that hon. gentleman had recently made 
in that House, with respect to the con- 
duct of several individuals in Scotland ; 
the other was a correspondence between 
Mr. Abercromby and Mr. Menzies, on 
the same subject, which had been pub- 
lished in the Courier. Having read the 
offensive paragraphs in these publicati- 
ons, he moved, that they were breaches 
of the privileges of the House. The mo- 
tion was agreed to; Mr. Hope, and Mr. 
Menzies, were ordered to attend at the 
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bar of the House on the 17th, and Mr. 
Abercromby was ordered to attend forth- 
with. 

JuLy 10.—Mr. Nolan obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the laws re- 
specting the poor. Thc hon. and learned 
gentleman stated, that the principal ob- 
ject which he had in view, was to bring 
back the system of the poor laws to the 
intention of the statute of Elizabeth._— 
Mr. Western again called the attention 
of the Hoiise to the evils which had re- 
sulted from Mr. Peel's bill, and moved 
eighteen resolutions, embodying his opi- 
nions on the subject.—Mr. Richards con- 
tended, in opposition to the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex, that the bill of 1797 had 
been the cause of the evils which the 
country had endured, and that tlic bill 
of 1819, was the remedy.—Lord Milton 
was of opinion, that the only advisable 
measure was the reduction of taxation 
to a large amount. The resolutions 
were negatived without a division. 

JULY 12.—Mr. Abercromby appearing 
in his place, Mr. Courtenay moved, that 
he should be enjoined not to prosecute 
any quarrel against any person or per- 
sons, arising out of the publications 
which the House had pronounced breach- 
es of privilege. The motion having 
been agreed to, the Speaker accordingly 
#0 enjoined Mr. Abercromby. 


JuLy 15.—Sir J. Mackintosh present- | 


ed a petition from certain inhabitants 
of Lees, Ashton-under-Line, in Lanca- 
shire, expressing their horror at the mur- 
der of their Christian brethren, the 
Greeks, by those inhuman barbarians 
the Turks, and praying for the interfer- 
ence of the House. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman observed, that for himself 
he could not help entertaining a wish, 
that the powers of Europe would make 
@ simultancous effort in favour of that 
braveand persecuted people.—Mr. Hutch- 
inson, and Mr. Wilberforce declared 
their strong sympathy in the cause of 
the unfortunate Greeks. The Marquis 
of Londonderry said, that Ministers had 
done their utmost to recommend pacific 
and conciliatory measures to the Turkish 
government ; at the same time he rec- 
gretted to observe, that there were as 
many acts of ferocity and cruelty perpe- 
trated on the one side, as on the other. 
——Sir R. Wilson urged the repeal of the 
nega enlistment bill, to enable the 
Greeks to receive assistance from the 
sabjects of this country.—Lord A. Ha- 
milton contended, that the conduct of 
England towards the Greeks was not 
creditable to her as anation.—On the 
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motion for going intoa Committee of 
supply, Mr. Hume called the attention 
of the House tothe large sums levied by 
the Consul General of the Brazils, and 
his Vice Consuls, very much to the de- 
trimznt of trade. The Marquis of Lon- 
doiderry admitted that the facts were 
strong ; but thought that the hon. gen- 
tleman’s statement must be exaggerated. 

JuLy 17.—Mr. Brougham presented a 
petition from Mr. John Lawless, of Bel- 
fast, complaining of the outrages conse- 
queat un the Orange processions, which 
had been perinitted in Ireland on the 
12th inst. Mr. Spring Rice, Sir J. Mack - 
intush, Mr. Hutchison, and Mr. Broug- 
ham warmly condemned such processi- 
ons.—Mr. Goulburn, aod Sir G. Hill, 
concurred in reprobating the practice, 
but declared that great provocation bad 
been given by the other party.—In pur- 
suance of the order of the House. Mr. 
Hope appeared at the bar, and, in an ad- 
dress to the House, justified his conduct ; 
at the same time expressing his regret 
that the course, which he had felt it im- 
perative upon him to pursue in vindica- 
tion of his honour and Character, had 
led to an act which was an apparent vio- 
lation of the privileges ofthe House. 
After some discussion, Mr. Hope was re- 
called to the bar, and told by the Speak- 
er that, as he had expressed his regret 
at what had occurred, the House, under 
all the circumstances of the case, had 
determined not to proceed any further. 
Mr. Menzies then appeared, explained 
his conduct, and was also discharged 
from further attendance.—Sir J. Mack- 
intosh asked his Majesty’s Ministers, 
Whether any representation had been 
made to Spain, which related to the re- 
cognition of the independence of South 
America by Great Britain? The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry replied, that unless 
he were to give a detailed answer, which 
could be done only on a specific motion, 
what he said on the subject would be lia- 
ble to misrepresentation. 

JULY 18.—A considerable discussion 
took place on the motion by Mr. Wil- 
mot, forthe House to go into a Com- 
mittee on the Canada trade bill. Qn a 
division, the numbers were, for the mo- 
tion, 48; against it, 14; majority, 34. 
The bill then passed through the Com- 
mittee, 

JULY 19.—The motion for the third 
reading of the Alien bill produced a long 
debate. Ona division, there appeared 
in favour of the third reading, 75; a-. 
gainst it, 32; majority, 43. 

(European Mag.] 
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Gresce.—Though the provision- 
al seat of government is fixed at 
Corinth, it has been resolved, that 
Athens is to be the capital of all 
Greece. The national arms is sup- 
ported by a Minerva, with the at- 
tributes of wisdom. The colours 
are a light blue and white, united 
by across. The orthodox religion 
is proclaimed the religion of the 
state: all other religions, however, 
are tolerated and protected. ‘To 
be a citizen, it is neces-ary to be a 
Grecian by birth, and of some 
Christian communion. A foreigner 
may become a citizen, by an act of 
naturalization, provided he profess 
some Christian ritual. The lezis- 
lation will be provisionally founded 
on the laws of the ancient empe- 
rors of France, but the present 
commercial and military codes of 
France are proclaimed to be the 
national laws. The colours of the 
King of France, will form apart of 
the arms of the Greek union. 
These resolutions have been adopt- 
ed, according to the terms made 
use of,in the act of the Congress, 
as a testimony of grateful remem- 
brance of the protection, which 
the consul of France extended to 
all the Greeks at Patras, in 1821; 
and have been signed by the pre- 
sident Maurocordato, the vice-pre- 
sident Mauromichale, and the se- 
cretary Theadore Negri. A reso- 
lution has been entered into to es- 
tablish immediately, at Athens, 
schools, museums and libraries; 
so that the blessings of learning 
and liberty will soon be extended 
over this ancient country of arts 
and civilization. 

A journal, called the Grecian 
Trumpet, which was originally pub- 
lished at Calamata, is now being 
published at Corinth. 


A collection of the acts of the 
senate of Peloponnesus.—A collec- 
tion of all the patriotic proc:ama- 
tions and acts of this senate, which 
have appeared from the com- 
mencement of the hercic strugyle 
of the Greeks, against their oppres- 
sors, hus been translated trom the 
original modern Greck into French, 
by Mr. Mustoxydi, a learned Greck 
of the city of Corfu. It is said 
that this translation, which has 
been transmitted to Paris, will be 
shortly published. 

Population. —The Peninsula con- 
tains about two millions of souls; 
the Morea and Negropont, one 
million; the Islands, one million; 
making a totalof four nuliions. Of 
these the Greeks may be comput- 
ed at not less than three millions, 
the rest being composed of ‘Turks, 

Jussulmen, Albanians, Jews, and 
the mixed descendants of Ramans, 
Venetians, Neapolitans, and other 
Europeans, known generally by the 
name of Franks.—The population 
of the Seven [oniun Islands, now 
under British rule, has been esti- 
mated at 200,000, the majority 
of them Greeks. Of these Cortu may 
cuntain from 60 to 70,000; Cepha- 
lonia, 60,000; Zante, 40,000; 
Santa Maura, 18,000; Ithaca 
and Cerigo, each 8,000; and Paxo, 
3or4,00U.— European Magy. July. 

A Russian document, bearing 
the stamp of authority, has been 
published in some of the Cuntinen- 
tal Journals. It declares, first, that 
the cause of the Greeks, being one 
of rebellion and insubordination, 
can never be espoused by the Em- 
peror Alexander, without a depar- 
ture from the principles, to which 
he pledged himself at the Congress 
of Vienna; and, secondly, that 
peace being no less the interest, 
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than the wish of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, he has accepted the media- 
tion of friendly powers, for the 
adjustment of the differences, sub- 
sisting between the Russian, and 
Ottoman governments. 

Soura America.—News has 
been received at Lisbon, from Rio 
Janeiro, and Pernambuco, announc- 
ing the independent feeling of the 
people, and adding that, although 
no actual declaration of independ- 
ence had been made, yet that 
virtually the Brazils were no long- 
er under the controul of the mother 
country. At Lisbon, the King 
seems to leave the direction of pub- 
lic affairs, entirely at the disposal of 
the Cortes.— European Mag. July. 

Co.tumsBi1a.—From an accident, 
a variety of documents relating to 
the organization of the new Go- 
vernment in Columbia have been 
delayed on their way to this coun- 
try ; but through the politeness of 
a correspondent, we are now ena- 
bled to make such extracts from 
them, as wedeem interesting to the 
British public. The substance of 
some of them has already reached 
this country, through the United 
States ; but inso mutilated and 
vague a form, that we have consi- 
dered it expedient, to make proper 
translations from the orizinals. 
The decree for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery is particularly inter- 
esting, and worthy of imitation.— 
Times. 


** PROCLAMATION. 

** Columbians !—The book of the law, 
which Ihave the glory to offer you as 
the expression of yonr own will and the 
sanctuary of your rights, establishes for 
ever the destinies of Columbia—Your 
Representatives, sensible of the sacred 
origin of their authority, have retained 
the greatest share of power to the Sove- 
reign, who is the people ; and to the de- 
positaries of the public force, they have 
granted the gratifying faculty of doing 
you good without their being able to in- 
jure you. 
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Columbians '—The general Congress 
has bestowed on the nation what it stood 
in need of—a law of union, equality, 
and liberty. Out of many tribes it has 
formed one family—it has consulted one 
common centre for all—it has ordered 
that the residence of the Government shall 
be in Bovgata, convenient for all. 

** Venezuelians !—Your _ patriotism 
and your victories are pledges to Colum- 
bia of your firm adhesion to her laws, as 
well as of the glorious pussession of your 
Own repose. 

** Condinamarquencas —The Su- 
preme Government being placed amidst 
you, Columbia expects you will preserve 
it unhurt as a deposit confided to your 
virtue. 

** Quitencans !—The noise of your 
chains has moved the Liberating Army, 
and it is now marching on to the Equa- 
tor. Can you doubt obtaining your free- 
dom? And when free, can you hesitate 
to embrace those who hold out to you 
independence, a conutry and laws ? 

** Columbian !—The law directs that 
the Vice-President of Columbia shall be 
the head of the State, whilst | am a sol- 
dicr—He wll be just, beneticent, watch- 
ful, upright, and the deserving leader of 
Columbia. I pledge myself he will pro- 
mote your happiness, &c. 

**Cucuta. (Signed) ‘* BOLIVAR.” 

** ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

**The general Congress of Columbia 
considering—1. That the last Congress of 
Venezuela strongly recommended that of 
Columbia to take into consideration the 
state of the slaves existing in the teritory 
of the Republic. 

“* ‘That in conformity to the principles 
of reason, justice, and policy, a really 
just and philanthropic Republican Go- 
vernment cannot exist, if it does not en- 
deavour, among all classes of the State, 
to ronse the degraded, and relieve the af- 
flicted. 

‘© 3. In short, that an object of such 
great importance for the Republic ought 
to be realised, by gradually abolishing 
slavery; so that, without endangering 
public tranquilliiy, or destroying the 
rights really possessed by proprictors, it 
may be managed in such away that the 
inhabitants of Columbia 
may be free in afew years, has been in- 
duced to decree as follow :— 

** Art. J. The children ofall slaves 
shall be free, which may be born subse- 
quent to the day of the publication of 
this law in the provincial capitals, anda 
such their names shall be inserted on the 
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Civic Register of the Municipalities and 
on the Parochial books. 

“* 2. The owners of slaves shall be 
strictly bound toeducate, clothe, and sup- 
port the children of slaves who may be 
born after the publication of this law ; 
but they, in retura, shall be held to in- 
demnity the masters of their parents for 
the indispensible expenses of their edu- 
cation and support, by their labour and 
service which they are to perform till 
they have passed their eighteenth year. 

** 3. If, previous to attaining the age 
above mentioned, the parents, relations, 
or other persons should wish to take the 
child or vouth, born of a slave, from 
out of the possession of the master of 
the mother, they shall pay the latter at 
a fair rate for the support received by 
the child, which shall be done either by 
Agreement among the parties, or the 
prudent decision of the Judge. 

“4. When the time ,comes that 
through the attainment of the 18th year 
the youths quit the power of the nias- 
ters of their mothers, the said masters 
shall be bound to inform the Junta, of 
which mention will be hereafter made 
respecting the conduct and proceedings 
of the said youths, in order that they may 
contribute, with the Government, to 
their being pnt to useful trades and pro- 
fessions. 

“5. It shall not be lawful to sell any 
slaves intended to be taken out of the 
province in which they are, or separating 
mothers from their children 3 & prohibi- 
tion that is to exist till the children have 
attained the age of puberty, 

** 6. The sale of slaves out of the ter- 
Titory of Columbia is peremptorily pro- 
hibited, as well as their exportation for 
the purposes of sale. Any one who in- 
fringes this regulation, shall within four 
months be obliged tu restore the slaves 
80 exported; and in case of not comply- 
ing with this restitution, the refractor 
shall pay a fine of 500 dollars for each 
slave, which shall be applied to the fund 
of manumission. 

** 7. The importation of slaves is to- 
tally prohibited, and no one shall be al- 
lowed to bring more than one Slave as 
his personal attendant, whom it shall not 
be lawful to sell in the country. On his 
arrival at any port in Columbia, the in- 
troducer shall be informed of the obliga- 
tion he is under of exporting the same, 
and therefore entering into the necessary 
bonds. Slaves introduced contrary to the 
prohibition of this law, shall by the Act 
itself be deemed free. 
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“* 8. A fund shall be established for 
the manumission of slaves, composed, 
Ast, of Three per cent. imposed, fo1 
this deserving object, on the fifth of the 
property of persons dying and leaving 
legitimate descendants; 2d. Three per 
Ceat. imposed on the third of the pro- 
perty of persons dying and leaving leyi- 
timate ascendants; 3d. Three per ceat. 
on the whole of the property of persons 
dying and leaving collateral descendants ; 
and, ithly, Ten per cent. on the total 
property of those dying leaving foreign 
heirs. 

“* 9. For the collection of these funds, 
in the chief place of each Canton, a 
Junta of Manunussion shall be formed, 
composed of the first Judge of the place, 
the Vicar, and in default thereof the 
Curate, two inhabitants, and a ‘l'rea- 
surer of responsibility, who shall be nam- 


ed by the Provincial Governmeat. 


“* 10. The Juuta being formed, they 
shall select a Commissioner in each pro- 
viuce, who shall take account of those 
who die, and the property left by them, 
in order that the tax in support of the 
manumission of Slaves may be properly 
collected ; of which the Treasurer is to 
take charge, 80 as to be able to render 
in of the same an account when required. 

“11. The Treasurers of the Manu- 
mission Funds shall annually present 
their accouuts to the principal Ministers 
of the Provincial Treasuries. 

** 12. Annually, on the 25th, 26th 
and 27th December, devoted to national 
festivities, the Manumission Junta of 
each district shall liberate the slaves 
they are able, with the funds in their 
possession, ‘Their value shall be paid to 
the masters, according to a price set on 
them by skilful persons; the most re- 
spectable and industrious being selected 
for Manumission, 

** 13. When there are no slaves in tha 
canton or province, the funds eball be 
destined, by the head of the depart- 
ment, to the Manumission of Slaves in 
other provinces; when the President of 
the Republic shall point out the slaves 
who are to be manumitied with the Said 
Funds. 

“* 14. The contribution spoken of in 
Article 8th shall cease by the circum- 
stance of there being no more slaves in 
the whole of the territory of the Repub- 
lic; and no authority shall be allowed 
to upply the smallest portion of its pro- 
cecdings to any other purpose. 

“* 15. All those slaves, and offspri 
of slaves, are irrevocably and perpetually 
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‘declared free, who having obtained their 
freedom by virtue of laws and decrees 
‘of the various Republican Governments, 
were afterwards returned to slavery by 
the Spanish Government. The respec- 
tive Judges shall see this freedom realized, 
on due proofs being exhibited to them. 
** Palace of the Congress.”’ 


‘* ACT OF CONGRESS RFLATING TO 

RaTes PAYABLE UPON IMPORTATION. 

“* }. The duties upon entry, former- 
ly known under various denominations, 
shall for the future be consolidated into 
one only, with the appellation of Duty 
-on Importations. 

‘* 2. The following are subjected to 
duty of 15 per cent :—iron in bars, 
sheets of tin and copper, paper and me- 
dicines of all sorts, and surgical instru- 
ments, rigging, pitch, tar, cables, cord- 
age, and anchors. 

** 3. The following pay a duty of 174 
per cent. :—Every species cotton, wool- 
len, linen, hempen and worsted goods, 
with the exception of such asare subjected 
to ahigher duty in the following articles. 

“* 4. The following pay a duty of 20 
per cent. :—umbrellas, hats of beaver, 

. wool, or silk, wax, or sperm, manufac- 
tured or in paste, wines, vinegar, and 
oils of all sorts, gold or silver. watches, 
and laces, saddles for men or women, 
evcry species of earthen-ware, either of 
Europe or Asia, chrystals, and glass 
ware of every kind. 

‘* 5. The following pay a duty of 
224 per cent.:—Jewels and precious 
stones, tanned skins, laces of thread or 
silk ,worked handkerchiefs, artificial fow- 
ers, dress feathers, looking glasses, essen- 
ces, preserves and distilled waters, the 
spices of India or elsewhere, fruits pre- 
served, dry, or in liquid, olives, capers, 
and every species of preserves. 

** 6 The following pay a duty of 25 
per cent.:—Men and women’s shoes, 
boots, every specics of household furni- 
ture and ready made clothes, utensils 
and moveables of copper, bronzed, iron, 
steel and tin, tallow in paste or manu- 
factured, flour, salt provisions, and eve- 
ry species of foreign eatables. 

** 7. The following pay a duty of 25 
per cent :—Spirits and other foreign li- 
quors, whether of grape, sugar-cane, or 
whatever other original extraction. 

*¢ 8. All other species of merchan- 
dise, spirituous liquors, or effects not 
expressly comprehended in the forego- 
ing articles, pay an importation duty of 

. 20 per cent. 
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“* 9. The said duties shall be levied 
according to the valuation established in 
the regulation approved of in Carthage- 
na, 22d April, 1818, and Supplement, 
until such alterations as are necessary 
may be made. 

** 10. The proportion of duties esta- 
blished in the foregoing articles apply 
Only to the cargoes of national vessels. 


“11. Cargoes imported in foreign 
vessels, belonging either to neutral or 
friendly Powers, will pay 5 per cent. 
more upon all the duties on importation 
above mentioned, unless any thing to 
the contrary be established by particu- 
lar treaty. 

** 12. A reduction of 74 per cent. 
shall be made upon the duties of impor- 
tation in national vessels, and 5 per cent. 
on foreign vessels, on their procecding 
direct from the ports of Europe to those 
of Columbia, observing the proportions 
established in the Articles 10 and 11. 


*€ 13. The reduction or discount 
shall be made on the ratio of so much 
per cent. from the sums payable for 
merchandize and articles of commerce, 
established from Art. 2. to Art. 8. 

** 14. All former duties, regulati- 
ons, and laws, opposed to the tenor of 
this, are revoked and annulled. 

‘* This law shall take eficct from the 
Ist January, 1822. 

‘* Rosario de Cucuta. 


‘< COSTILLO, V. P. 
‘* GAUL, Minister of Finance. 


The following are exempted from pay- 
ment of duties :— 

‘* Art. I. All printed books in whatever 
language, maps, geographical charts, 
philosophical apparatus and instruments, 
engravings, pictures, and statues, collec- 
tions of antiquities, busts and medals. 


** 2. Sets of agricultural implements, 
plants and seeds, machinery and utensils 
for the purpose of improving the soil to 
prepare or work plains. 

‘© 3. Machines or utensils that in any 
manner contribute to facilitate the extrac- 
tion or working of gold, silver, platina, 
quicksilver, copper, iron, stecl, and other 
metal ores and minerals. 

‘* 4, All machinesor utensils that may 
help to better the navigation of our lakes 
and rivers, or conduce to promote our 
domestic manufacture of woollen or cot- 
ton. 

‘¢ 5. Iustruments, utensils, and labo- 
ratories Lelonging to native or foreign 
Professors of any liberal or mechanical 
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art, arriving in the ports of the Republic 
to settle in the territory and exercise their 
profession. 

‘© 6. The machine and apparatus for 
printing types, and printing ink, 
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‘¢ 7. Gold, silver, and other precious 
metals in coin or uncoined. 
‘© Rosario de Cucuta, 2] st Sept. 1821. 
‘* CONTILLO, V. P. 
“© GAUL, Minister of Finance.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KING'S YISIT TO SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, Aug.6, 1822.—Tais town 
is crowded to excess, and each succerd- 
ing moment brings with ita fresh inflax 
of visitors. The principle of nationality, 
always strong in the breasts of Scotch- 
men, Was never more strikingly display- 
ed than on the present occasioa. They 
all appear anxious to enhance the 
character of their country, by rendering 
his Majesty's reception worthy the dis- 
tinctioain which they have long been held 
us a people sincerely devoted to their So- 
vereiga. Inthe principal streets lodgings 
cannot be procured for any money, anl 
in the less fashionable quarters they bear 
a price ecaormously disproportioned to 
the usual rate. 

So great is the curiosity of the Scotch 
public to witness the Royal procession, 
that it has completely triumphed over 
their well known habits of prudence and 
economy. It is a fact, that a person living 
up four pair of stairs in the High-street 
has Jet out three windows for seven 
guineas, and a price infinitely greater has 
been oifered in more. favourable situa- 
tions. 

There is to be a great ball given by the 
Nobility attending the court, to his Ma- 
jesty, inthe Assembly Rooms. Ona this 
occasion, it is reported, that no gentle- 
man is to be allowed to appear in any 
thing but the ancient Highland costuine, 
with the exception of those in uniforin. 
Mr. Hunter is preparing a most magnifi- 
cent dress of the royal tartan for his Ma- 
jesty : and every one who has ever scen 
the King must be anxious to contemplate 
his fine person in this noblest of allt Bri- 
tish costumes ‘‘ The Grab of Old Gaul.” 

On one of the days of his residence 
amongst us, the King is to be present at 
agreat entertainment given in the Parlia- 
ment House by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of Edinburgh. It is right that 
gentlemen should be aware, that no one 
can go to such an entertainment, other- 
wise than in a court-dress. The King’s 
table is already prepared in horse-shoe 
form, under the great window of the Par- 
liament-House. At this table a select 
company of about thirty will sit. His 


Majesty under a canopy io the centre, 
with the Lord Provost on his right hand. 
It is calculated, that not more than 200 or 
250 can be accommodated easily at this 
dinner; so that few invitations beyond 
those to persdns immediately attached to 
the King, or holdiag high offices, can be 
looked for. The new Library of the Ad- 
vocates will form his Majesty’s own with- 
drawingroom. The rest of the company 
will be received in that of the Writers to 
the Signet, which isimmediately below. 

Itis much to be regretted, that it has 
been fonnd quite impossible to have any 
gallery for Ladies to witness this baaquet. 

It is said that on his Majesty’s table this 
day, every old Scotch dish is to have a 
place, such assheep’s head, haggis, hotch- 
potch, &c. Many gentlemen, who hold 
their lands under tenures of table ser- 
vice, have already given in their claims 
to be allowed to acquit themselves on 
this occasion. One gentleman of the 
Crawford family is, it is said, to present 
an ancient silver basin and ewer for his 
Majesty’s hands after dinner, this being 
the feudal tenure on which his barony 
is held. i 

It is said that the Earl of Hopetoun, 
the Marquis of Lothian, Lord Melville, 
and some other distinzuished characters, 
who reside within aconvenie:t distance 
of town, will each have the honour of 
receiving a short visit from his Majesty. 
The several corporations and public bo- 
dics are perparing to address his Ma- 
jesty, and some of the trades have resolv- 
ed to marcli in procession on the day he 
makes his public entry. 


STATE OF THE COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE, 
and REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

London, Auzust 4.—The present Ses- 
sion of Parliament is about to terminate 
with more happy auspices, than any one 
since the conclusion of the war ; and, un- 
less the course of things, or to speak more 
reasonably, the inscrutable purposes of 
Providence, shall have ordained another 
issue, than belongs in ordinary to such cir- 
cumstances, as are now before us, the 
country, we truly think, before the expi- 
ration of another year, will have made a 
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most considerable advance to the recove- 
ry of its ancient welfare. Upon the close 
of every Session, the ordinary question is, 
—What is the condition of the country, 
— What the present earnest, and what the 
future promisc, of the great component 
parts of our national welfare,—our Com- 
merce, our Manufactures, and our Agri- 
culture ? 

As respects our Commerce, the answer 
is, as compared with former years, great- 
ly in favour of the present. In every part 
ofthe world our Commerce is regaining 
its original ascendency, and assuming 
that solid and respectable character which 
belongs to a permancat, in distinction to 
atemporury trade. During the war, we 
possessed in every sense of the word, a 
monopoly ; and, therefore, almost com- 
manded our own prices. Our trade was 
large, and what, in any other state of 
things, never accompaniesa large trade, 
our profits were high. Wages followed 
the rate of profits, and money becoming 
abundant, and proportionately cheap, 
was circulated through every branch of 
mercantile, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural industry ; every one bad wherewith- 
al to buy, andevery one bought in abund- 
ance. This state of things necessarily 
ceased with the war, and with the mono- 
poly which it gave. 

But it has been succeeded by another 
kind of trade and commerce; namely, 
by the return of that description of com- 
merce, which the superiority of our capi- 
tal, our machinery, our ingenuity, our 
industry, and our knowledge of trade, 
must always command. But, in this kind 
of trade, as the competition of others is 
always in the field against us; and as we 
still more, perhaps, compete with each 
other, we are compelled to abate much 
of our former monopoly rate of profit; 
or, in plainer terms, we are compelled to 
satisfy ourselves with that -natural profit, 
to which free competition will reduce all 
commerce. Our profits, therefore, are 
assuredly much lower than they were, 
but our trade is so much the more per- 
manent. The opening of South Ame- 
rica, and the understood intention of 
bis Majesty’s Government to recognise 
the independence of Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
Peru, and Columbia, have laid the basis 
ofa very large extension to our actual 
trade with those parts; and there is no 
apprehension in any thinking mind, 
that the Americans can materially 
interfere with our interests in those quar- 
ters. They can neither supply the In- 
dependent provinces with manufactured 
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goods ,nor purchase her raw produce. The 
former they must first procure from us 
before they can sell to the Columbians ; 
and the purchase and encouragement of 
the latter will interfere with the just 
claims of their own planters and agricuj- 
turists. 

But, if such be the condition of our 
Commerce in general, the same princi- 
ple, and the same observations, apply 
equally to our Manufactures. Our Ma- 
nufactures are supported by the home and 
by foreign demand. Our home supply 
of course increases in the proportion of 
our population—the more people, the 
more clothing; and whatever may be the 
reduced rate of wages, it cannot be pre- 
tended that the reduction of prices in 
manufactured goods has not fully kept 
pace with this reduction of wages. Thicre 
ig no pretence, therefore, for asserting, 
that the demand for our manufactures, 
as regarcs t!:e supply of ourselves, has been 
affected by this cause. Indeed, the direct 
contrary is the known fact, and is esta- 
blished to be so by the returns of the wool- 
len and cotton factories.—But as thie ces- 
sation of the war monopoly has of course 
lessened the foreign demand, and as our 
stocks and machinery are daily accumulat- 
ing upon us, there has necessarily been the 
same reduction of profits in manufactures 
asin commerce. As regards the actual 
foreign demand at present, it is daily, we 
understand, improving, and more parti- 
cularly in woollens, cottons, and silks, — 
the last, a new but most promising staple 
of our Commerce. America (the United 
States,) having in a great degree recover- 
ed from her own recent commercial re- 
vulsion, has resumed her trade with us in 
a demand steadily increasing with her 
own increasing culture and population ; 
whilst the Brazils have exhibited such a 
determined spirit of independence, as will 
render nugatory the attempts of the Por- 
tuguese Cortes to restore the ancient co- 
Jonial monopoly. Still more important- 
ly, however, are our manufactures assist+ 
ed by the unexpected progress of the East 
India Private Trade, which in three years 
has nearly quadrupled its former amount, 
and which, under the measures now in 
progress, may, and indeed must, produce 
still more important consequences. 

As regards our Agriculture, we under- 
staud from various sources of information, 
that the harvest does certainly not exceed 
an average crop,—that the quality is 
good, but not abundant; and that the 
continuance of the present unsettled 
weather, rain and sunshine, is becoming 
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alarming. In the southern counties, the 
price begins already to look up, and there 
is a general expectation of a rise. We 
state this conclusion asthe direct result 
of the accounts before us ; butif we may 
venture our own judgment, we do not 
ourselves anticipate any rise exceeding a 
fluctuation of from three to six shillings 
a quarter between now and next Ladyday. 
We found this opinion upon causes and 
estimates more complicate than mere A- 
gricultural information ; but we think it 
will be found correct. Upon the whole, 
however, rents having fallen, and poor- 
rates having become reduced, the condi- 
tion of the farmer is certainly improving ; 
and one more reduction in rents (which 
must come) will re-establish Agriculture 
upon the same firm basis as Commerce 
and Manufactures; namely a less cost 
of production, proportioned to the lessen- 
ed market and diminished means of the 
general buyer.—Bell’s Mess. 

CuristiaN Societies.—The Anniver- 
sary meetings of the under-mentioned 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions 
established in London have just been ce- 
lebrated. The annexed statement shows 
the income of each for the lust year :-— 


. £. 8 d. 
Wesleyan Missionary So- 

ciety.............. 26,883 0 1 
Church Missionary So- 

ClELY 2dr ae cs eee es 32,975 9 7 
British and Forcign Bible 

NS a 103,802 17. 1 
Prayer Book and Homily 

Society... .....60- .. 2,056 15 8 
Missions of United Bre- 

thren.............. 7,192 18 5 
Society for the Converai- 

on of Jews.........- 11,220 2 IL 
Hibernian Society...... 5,372 5 6 
Sunday School Union.... 1,762 4 5 
Naval and Military Bible 

SOCICCY: soos tiers cops 040 4 2 
London Missionary So- 

CIOLY)..n64 dG aaa ee 29,437 0 0 
Religious Tract Society.. 9,261 3 0 
African Institution...... 1,124 2 0 
Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge 50,822 3 3. 


CRIMINAL Cope.—Several plans are 
under consideration, and, it is said, 
likely to be adopted, with the view to 
deter from crime, and improve the ad- 
ministration, ofour criminal code. The 
expense of transporting convicts to New 
South Wales, and the idea which had 
been disseminated of the excellence of the 
Climate and other circumstances in that 
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colony (holding out inducements to the 
guilty to commit acts liable to the pu- 
nishment of transportation), have ren- 
dered some change in this respect highly 
necessary. Well known cases have oc- 
curred, in which the principal object of 
the offender has been to get sent to Botany 
Bay; and thus, instead of dread, the 
law only inspired hope, and instigated 
the vicious to delinquency. It has been 
proposed to substitute for this, exile to 
Bermuda, and the employment of the 
convicts on the large Government works 
undertaken at the island. The expense 
will be greatly diminished, and the pro- 
spect of incessant labour, on fortifications 
and other public designs, will hold out 
no bonus for the commission of bur- | 
glaries and robberies. Another import- 
ant matter will be, that the punishment 
awarded by the law will certainly visit 
the crime. The chances of escape, 80 
numerous at present, will be annihilated, 
and the sentence will be executed as pro- 
nounced, withont depending on cuntin- 
gencies and accidents. Another of the 
alterations contemplated is also, in our 
opinion, well devised to strike a salutary 
dread into the minds of youthful cul- 
prits, and effectually to punish the de- 
predations of this lamentably oumerous, 
desperate, and depraved class. The pro- 
ject is to free society from these pests, 


-to interrupt their progress to the scaffold, 


and to combine punishment with an 
opportunity of reforming, by sending 
juvenile offenders to our Scttlements on 
the coast of Africa, there to be regiment- 
ed and disciplined, and, if possible, 
converted into useful members of the 
commonwealth. Cut off while young from 
vile habics and associations, their morals 
may be improved, and by being inured 
to the climate so fatal to persons more 
advanced in years, colonization in these 
parts may be effected in a manner not 
to distress humanity. Upon the whole, 
from what we have lcarnt concerning 
these plans, we consider them to be 
eminently calculated to diminish crime, 
purge the metropolis of its greatest 
nuisances, and ultimately benefit the 
guilty themselves. 

THE WELLINGTON TRoPHY.— The grand 
colossal statue of -4chilles is now placed 
upon its lofty pedestal in Hyde Park, and 
excites the admiration of thousands of 
all ranks and descriptions. The statue 
presents an imposing appearance. The 
figure is upright, holding ashield in one 
hand, while the other is indicative of an 
offensive intention, but as yet displays 
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‘BO weapon ; the head is uncovered, and 
the armour is placed on the right side, 
Yather inclining to the back of the statue. 
The pedestal displays the following ap- 
propriate inscription in large letters of 
gold : 
To Arthar Duke of Wellington, 
and his Brave Companions ia Aris, 
this Statue of Achilles, 
Cast from Cannon taken in the Victories of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toatouse, and Waterloo, 
is Inscribed 
by their Country women. 

PRESERVATION FROM LIGHTNING.— 
Sir H. Davy, in his fourth lecture at the 
Royal Institution, recommended the fol- 
lowing means of escaping the clectric 
fluid during a thunder-storm. He observ- 
ed, that in countries where thunder- 
storms are frequent and violent, a walk. 
ing cane might be fitted with a steel or 
iron rod to draw out at each end, one of 
which might be stuck into the ground, 
and the other end elevated eight or nine 
‘feet above the surface. The person who 
apprehends danger should fix the cane, 
and lie down a few yards from it. By 
this simple apparatus, the lightning de- 
scends dawn the wire into the earth, and 
secures him from injury. 

VEGETABLE Propuctions.—lIt is re- 
markable that England does not produce 
one useful vegetable which it can call its 
own; we have imported every thing of 
the kind, from the luxurious Pine, down 
to the humble Potato. The following list 
of the earth’s productions, with the coun- 
tries from which they originally came, 
may, perhaps, be new and interesting to 
each of our readers as have not considered 
the subject :—Rye and Wheat were first 
imported from Tartary and Siberia, where 
they are yet indigenous ; Barley and Oats, 
uoknown ; but certainly not indigenous in 
Britain, because we are obliged to culti- 
vate them ; Asparagus was first imported 
from Asia; Cresses from Crete; Cauli- 
flowers from Cyprus; Chervil from Italy ; 
Cabbage and Lettuce from Holland ; Fen- 
wel from the Canary Islands; Garlick 
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from the East ; Gourds from Astrachaas J 


Horse-radish from China; Kidney-beans 
from the East Indies ; Lentil from France; 
Potato * from Brazil; Rice from Ethio- 
pia ; Shalot from Siberia ; Tobacco from 
Amcrica ; Sugar was originally brought 
from India, by the introduction of the 
plant Saccharum Officiarum. ‘* Ara- 
bia,” says Pliny, ‘‘ produces Saccaron, 
but the best is in India. It is a honey col- 
lected from the reeds; a sort of white 
gum, brittle between the teeth ; the larg- 
est pieces do not exceed the size of aha- 
zel nut, and are only used in medicine.” 
Sugar was first made from these reeds in 
Egypt; from thence the plant was car- 
ried into Sicily, which, inthe 12th cen- 
tury, supplied many parts of Europe with 
that commodity, and from thence, at 
a period unknown, it was probably 
brought into Spain by the Moors. 
From Spain it was planted in the Canary 
Islands, and in the Madeiras, by the 
Portuguese. This happened about the 
year 1500. Afterwards the recd was 
carried to St. Domingo, and to the 


Island of Hispaniola; about the year 
1623, into the Brazils. 


Sugar was then 
a most expensive luxury, and uscd only 
in feasts or for medicinal purposes. 
Nor are we less indebted to other and 
distant countries fur our finest flowers :—- 
The Jessamine came from the East 
Indies ; the Tulip from Cappadocia ; the 
Daffodil from Italv; the Lily from 
Syria; the Tube Rose from Java and 
Ceylon; the Carnation and Pink from 


- Italy—to which may be added the Elder 


Tree, imported from Persia ; and many 
others might be mentioned. 


® This plant, the ‘ Solannm Tuberosnm’® 
of Botanists, also grows wild in the environs 
of Lima, in Peru, and fourteen leagues from 
Lima, on the coast; it has been foun! wild 
in Chill. It fe caltivated by the Indians of 
both conntries, who call it Papas. It grows 
spontaneously among the rocks at Munte 
Video, and in the forests near Santa Fe de 
Bogata; the wild plants, however, produce 
very small roots of bitter taste. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Asiatic Socizty.—On Thursday the 
26th of December a Special Meeting of the 
Members of the Asiatic Suciety was held at 
‘the Society’s Apartments in Chouringhee, 
the Most Noble the President in the Chair. 
- At this Meeting Dr. Murray was 
elected a Member of the Society. 

A letter was read from Colonel W. 
FRANCKLIN, transmitting for. inspection 


and elucidation, an ancient coin, sup- 
posed to be of Jeyne fabrication, and 
found in the neighbourhood of Bhaugul- 
re. 
a curious suit of Native Armour was 
received from Dr. R. TyYTLex for the 
Museum. 
The Secretary, in conformity with ine 
structions received from Mr. LUSHINGTON, 
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the Acting Chief to Government, 
Jaid before the Meeting a number of du- 
plicate Coins and Drawings, forming part 
of the collections of the late Colonel 
MACKENZIE, to be deposited with the 
Asiatic Society, and to be ultimately 
transferred to the Society, if the originals 
now under despatch reach England in 
safety, und the Hon'ble Court of Direc- 
tors approve of the transfer. The coins, 
of gold, silver, and copper, are in number 
six hundred and sixty nine. These are 
Oriental, and mostly from the Deccan. 
There are also thirty two Mahommedan 
silver coins, and twenty eight Greek and 
Roman. The Drawings are very numer- 
ous, and chiefly represent Hindoo sculp- 
tures, and architectural antiquities, spe- 
cimens in natural history, botany, &c. 

A letter was read from AUGUSTUS 
Von HamMMER, of Vienna, presenting a 
copy of his Geozraphy of Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus, in German, and the 
13th and 14th numbers of the Jahrbucher, 
a Quarterly Review. Mons. Lamourovux, 
Professor at Caen, in Normandy, also 
transmitted a copy of a work composed by 
himself, entitled Resume d’un Cours Ele- 
mentaire de Geographie Physique. 

A letter was read from Mons. REMU- 
SAT, Secretary to the Société Asiatique de 
Paris, soliciting the establishment of a 
mutual correspondence for the advance- 
ment of science and Oriental literature. 
In furtherance of this suggested plan of co- 
operation, the President proposed the pre- 
sentation of a copy of the Researches to 
the French Society, which was unani- 
mously d to. The same Ietter an- 
nounced the election of Mr. H. H. WiL- 
SON as an Honorary Associate of the In- 
stitution, for rendering a most important 
service to the Asiatic literature, by the 
composition and publication of his San- 
crit Dictionary. Mons. REMUSAT com- 
municated a plan of the Socidté Asiatique 
and various Tracts, and presented a copy 
of a Chinese Grammar compiled and 
written by himself. 

Professor Rasx, of Copenhagen, pre- 
sented a Danish and English Dictionary 
for the Library, and Mr. Cono.Ly, his 
Philanthropic Vocabulary. 

The Museum has received the follow- 
ing additions since the last meeting : 
Models of a Mosque—a Nepaul Temple, 
a Granary, and an Ekka, or Chukra Ga- 
ree—a frame for making Tallow Candles, 
and a Wheel for grinding or cutting 
stone. 

At this Meeting the Secretary read a 
paper, written by himself, on the Hindoo 
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Drama. We can only at present furnish 
our readers with a few general remarks 
on this interesting subject. The Hindoo 
Drama is an object of peculiar interest in 
the literature of this country. It might 
be anticipated, that it would at least 
throw considerable light on the manners 
and notions of the people, at a period 
when those had suffered no admixture 
from foreign influence, and would there- 
fore assist materially in illustrating the 
ast condition and History of India. 
m the specimens. published these 
anticipations have not only been con- 
firmed, but it has been found, that the 
dramatic compositions of the Hindoos, 
are possessed of other claims upon our 
attention, and that in delineation ‘of 
character, fertility of incident, and high 
poetic tone and feeling, they are calculat- 
ed to afford as much entertainment as 
information. The specimens of the Hin- 
doo Drama hitherto published are far 
from being sufficiently extensive to 
satiate curiosity, or to convey a precise 
notion of the character of that class of 
Literature, to which they belong. They 
indicate however a considerable variety 
in that character, and the Mythological 
ee Sacontala, translated by Sir 
illiam Jones, the metaphysical morali- 
2 bag the Prabodha Chandroday or Rise of 
the Moon of Intellect, translated by Dr. 
Taylor, and the domestic drama Mric- 
chalatica, from which extracts bave at 
different times appcared in this Gazette, 
are evidently of very different tendency 
and structure. The original writers on 
this subject indeed enumcrate no fewer 
than 28 different classes of Dramas: the 
enumeration it is true multiplies spe- 
cies unnecessarily, and comprehends 
many compositions which we should 
scarcely consider to be dramatic; but it 
conveys an idca of the richness of the field, 
and the imperfect manner in which it has 
hitherto been explored. A comprehen- 
sive description of the particular varie- 
ties detailed by the Hindoo Critics, is 
not yct in our power; perhaps it never 
will be, as the original works are no 
longer procurable ; their study and pre- 
servation having been neglected for some 
centuries at least, and the greater num- 
ber having consequently perished. A 
few of the most celebrated remain, and 
from these possibly a sufficiently cor- 
rect valuation of the whole may be form- 
ed. Mr. Wi son has it in contempla- 
tion to publish a translation of some of 
these ; but in the mean time, it may not 
be unacceptable to the Socicty, to be made _ 
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acquainted with an additional example 
or two of the merits of the Hindoo Dra- 
ma. 

One of the most celebrated Dramatic 
writers amongst the Hindoos is Bhava- 
bhuti. He was unquestionably prior to 
the 12th century of the Christian era, 
a1] most probably lived about the eighth. 
Of one of his dramas, the Malati Ma- 
dhava, a brief analysis was given by Mr. 
Colebrooke in the 10th volume of .the 
Researches, from which it was evident, 
that the work well deserved a more in- 
timate acquaintance. Another of his 
plays is the Uttara Rain Charitra, the his- 
torv of Rama's family, subsequent to 
his recovery of Sita, and subjugation of 
Lanca as detailed in the Ramayana. 

Subjects taken from their mythologi- 
cal history were naturally of the highest 
interest to the Hindoos themsclves. To 
us however they are least attractive, be- 
cause they not only introduce us less to 
the national manners of ordinary society, 
but they require a previous knowledge of 
persons and things to an extent, for 
which the mere European reader is 
wholly unprepared. These are the objec- 
tions to Sacontala; and the same pre 
vail, though in a less degree, to the 
Uttara Ram Charitra: it is therefore 
less likely to be of general interest, than 
many other pieces, althongh it abounds, 
beyond most Hindoo Dramas, in poetry 
and passion. 

A play of more universal interest, the 
conduct of which is entirely free from 
mythology, is the Mudra Racshasa, the 
Seal or Signet of Racshasa. This Dra- 
ma has been introduced to _ public 
knowledge by the late Colonel Wilford, in 
consequence of its connexion with the 
Sandrocottos, or more correctly, as dis- 
covered by the same scholar, and by 
Schlezel, the Sandrocoptos of the Grecks, 
and Chandragupta of the Hindoos, the 
contemporary of Alexander and Seleucus, 
by the latter of whom Megasthenes was 
gent to Chandrazupta, after his accession 
to the throne of Pataliputra. This dra- 
ma is therefore of great historical inter- 
est. Its own date, however, is most 

robably comparatively moderna: its age 
E not precisely known, but there is reason 
to place it about the time of the Mahom- 
midan congiest of Upper India by 
Khootal-oo-Deen. The plot however is 
founded on muci: older traditions, the 
story occurring in several of the Pur- 
anas, if not in all, and the general concur- 
rence of the Greek and Hindoo accounts, 
therefore, is still striking and satisfactory. 
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- Mona. Jomarp, of the French Insti- 
tute, has published some remarks on a 
German work by Aucustus Bockn, 
called an Explication of an Egyptian 
contract upon Papyrus, in the Greek 
running hand, of the year 104 before 
the Christian era. The pamphlet con- 
taining these remarks was laid before 
the meeting; and as it is now in our 
possession, we shall offer a concise 
account of the curiosity which it de- 
scribes. The Contract was procured by 
M. Jean D’ANASTASY, Swedish Consul at 
Alexandria, from Upper Egypt. A fac- 
simile of the Papyrus was sent to the 
academy at Berlin. The original ap- 
pears to have been deposited in a The- 
ban Mummy, and its astonishing preserv- 
ation for twenty centuries is supposed to 
be owing to perfumes, and the dryness 
of the tomb in which it remained so 
long. The length of the Manuscript is 
about twenty two inches, and about five 
feet wide; on the left there is a 
sort of seal, representing a bearded head 
with a helmet, according to the custom 
of the Greeks. Tliis is the most curious 
document that has been found in Egypt, 
regarding the knowledge of civil cus- 
toms in that country. It does not in 
fact go higher than the administratioa 
of the Greeks, but it conveys the proba- 
bility of the ancient usages having been 
preserved. Mons. JoMARD, however, 
differs in opinion from M. Bockn, who 
infers from the contract, that the Greek 
language, was at the period in question, 
einployed universally throughout Ezypt, 
even in private transactions. But Ptole- 
mais being a city of Greek origin, and 
fouaded by the Ptolemies, to succeed the 
ancient capital, it is not perhaps surpris- 
ing, that in designing to introduce the 
use of their language in every part of 
the country, all the administrative docu- 
ments should be written in the same 
idiom, to the exclusion of the natioual 
language. The inhabitants of Ptolemais 
might have becn constraincd to draw up 
all their deeds in the lanquage of the 
conqueror, as those of Hoiland, and 
other countries, were compelled to do 
during the administration of the French. 

The Contract, which is written upoa 
Papyrus, en grec cursif, and nearly 
illegible, has been decyphered by Mr. M. 
Bocku, Burrway and Bekker. The 
object of it is the sale of a piece of land, 
at Ptolemais, a city of Upper Egypt, 
under the Lagides. M. Bock supposes 
it to have been found in the tomb of 
the purchaser, name Nechoutes. The 
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co-venders ‘are in number four, whose 
personal description is given in great 
detail, their -profession, the quarter 
where the ground is situated, its nature 
and extent, and boundaries. There is 
also the personal description of the pur- 
chaser, and the price of the property. 
The principal vender only is of a black 
colour. The three others who are sub- 
ordinate are yellow, or tawney ; the pur- 
chaser is also of a yellow colour. The 
women are the only persons who have a 
name and surname, and the latter seems 
to belong to the Egyptian language. 
Traduction Litterale du Contrat. 

“© Sous le regne de Cleopatre et de 
‘son fils Ptolemee surnomme Alexandre, 
-dieux Philomctores, Soteres, en l‘an 12e 
qui est aussi le Ye, sous le pontife 

(residant a Alexandrie), d’Alexandre, 
et des dieux Sotercs, et des dicux 
Adelphes, et des dieux -Evergetes, et 
des dieux Philopatores, et des dieux 
Epiphanes, et du dieu Philometor, et du 
dieu Eupator, et des dieux Evergetes ; 
sous l’athlophore de Berenice Evergete, 
et la canephore d’Arsinoe Philadelphe 
et de la deesse Arsinoe Eupator, dans 
Alexandrie; a Ptolemais en Thebaide ; 
sous les pretres (des deux sexcs), de 
-Ptolemee Soter, qui sont a Ptolemais; 
le 29 du mois de tybi; sous Apollonius 
prepose de Il’ dgoranomie, durant ce 
mois, pres de l’administration chargee 
des fonds de terre nus, dans le Tathyrites. 

“© A vendu Pamonthes.. de couleur 
noire, long de corps, de visage rond, nez 
droit, ainsi qu’ Exachomacus. . de couleur 
jaune, aussi de visage rond, nez droit; 
et Semmouthis Persinei..de couleur 
jaune, de visage rond, nez un peu 
aquilin, bouffie ; ct Melyt Persinet...... 
de couleur jaune, de visage rond, nez 
droit; avec lcur maitre Pamonthes co- 
vendeur ; tous quatre de la corporation 
des Petolitostes, parmi les ouvriers en 
cuirs memnoniens ; d’un fonds de terre 
nu, a eux appartenant dans la partie du 
snd (du guarticr) des Memnoniens, un 
espace de cinq mille cinquante coudecs 

detendue ; les voisins (tenans et abou- 
tissans) du sud, la rue Royale; du nord 
et du levant, le fonds de Pamonthes et 
Bokon Ermios son frere, et les terres 
communales; du couchant, la maison 
de Tephis, fils de Chalomn ; passant au 
milieu...... (teds sont fes) voisins de tou- 
tes parts. ; 
‘“ A achete (le champ) Nechoutes petit 
eee ( ici un sobriquet),.de couleur 
jaune, agreable, de visage long, nez 
droit, une cicatrice an milieu de front ; 
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(pour le prix de) 601 pieces de mon- 


-naie de cuivre: les vendeurs etant les 


courtiers et les garans de ce que est re- 
latif a cet achat. 

** A Accepte Nechoutes, l’acheteur.’ 

Ici des signatures. 
alamarge de droite. 

‘* En I’ an 12° qui est aussi le 9e , le 
20 (les sxites manguent) de Pharmu- 
thi, sous la...... sous laquelle Di.... 
etait prepose aux contributions (diaz ra- 
pheus ;) Chotleuphes, prepose en second 
(hypographeus ou hypogramonateus); 
Heracleides, controlour de I’ achat (an- 
tigrapheus) ; Nechoutes petit (ici le so- 
brizuct), un fonds de terre un de 5,050 
coudees. . situe dans la partie du sud (ds 
quartier) des Memnoniens, qu’il a achete 


.de Pamonthes, et aussi d’ Enachomneus, 


lequel a signe avec secs sceurs; pour 601 
pieces de cuivre. (Jci des caracters em- 
brouilles peutetre les initiales des noms des 


.co-vendeurs.)"’ 


We have preferred giving the French 


‘verbal translation, under the impression 


that a further version of the text into 


.English might atfect its peculiarity. 


In an historical point of view it is re- 
markable, that the principal functionary 
is a Greek, and not an Egyptian. Other 
Greek names occur in the Registry, 
which shows that after two centuries 
the conquerors still continued to occupy 
offices of public trust. The same fact 
is among others confirmed by the Ro- 
setta Stone. 

But M. JoMARD thinks, that the most 
important passage in the document re- 
lates to the division of Castes. We may 
see here a corporation of workers in 
leather, with an under division which is 
called Petolitustes. Two women form part 
of the corporation. These labourers ap- 
pertain to the grand class of artisans, 
which, according to Plato, Diodorus 
and Strabo, was one of those which com- 
posed the population of Egypt. Dio- 
dorus, in separating the people of Egypt 
into five classes, the Priests, Warriors, 
Shepherds, Artisans, and Labourers, ap- 
pears to have given the true division of 
Castes. 

Mons. JoMARD, in concluding his re- 
marks, observes that he has no doubt the 
Contract of Ptolemain will one day obtain 
the same celebrity as the Rosetta Stone. 

After the regular business of the meet- 
ing was concluded, W. B. Bay.ey, Esq. 
one of the Vice-Presidents, read an Ad- 
dress, unanimously adopted by the,Mem- 
bers of the Society, to the Most Noble 
the Marquess of HastinGs, on the occa- 
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sion of this being the last time his 
Lordship would occupy the President’s 
chair. The Address expressed the feel- 
ings of sincere regret of the Members 
for the loss they were about to sustain, 
their decp sense of the liberal motives 
which induced his Lordship to take a 
personal interest in their proceedings, 
and their grateful acknowledgments of 
the punctual attention and condescend- 
ing kindness which uniformly charac- 
terised his Lordship’s discharge of the 
functions of President of the Society. 

It was observed,that the dissemination 
of knowledge is, in all cultivated So. 
cieties, the worthy occupation of talent 
and power. To the mind that is libera- 
lised by studious enquiry, and elevated 
by expanded views, the rescarches of the 
scholar, and the speculations of the phi- 
losopher, cannot be without their eifect 
upon the improvement of society and 
the happiness of mankind. It would 

e an indifference, wholly unworthy 
of the rank which our native country 
holds in the scale of refinement, if the 
British Residents in the East could disre- 
gard the opportunities that are offered 
to their acceptance, of familiarising 
themselves with the Languages, Litera- 
ture, Antiquities, and Religion of Asia, 
the birth-place and cradle of the human 
race. The determination to embrace 
these opportunities has ever marked his 
Lordship’s administration, and has been 
evinced, not only in the countenance 
shewn to the Socicty, but in the aid and 
approbation offered to enterprising tra- 
vellers, in the encouragement given to 
useful publications, and in the reform 
or foundiution of literary establishments. 
The districts of Western Hindoostan, 
and the lofty chains of the Himalaya 
have been successfully explored, the Ara- 
bic College of Calcutta and the Sanscrit 
College of Benares have both received 
renovated activity, and schools scattered 
throughout the Empire, supply to early 
youth the sources of improved instruc- 
tion. It is no leas a theme of admira- 
tion than of acknowledgment to Euro- 
pean scholars both in this country and 
in the West, that the Aanoos, the Beor- 
hani Katia, and the only Sauscrit Dic- 
tionary yet published, works so essential 
to the acquirement of the three creat 
languages of Asia, should all have issued 
from the Calcutta Press, during the 
period of his Lordship’s Government. 
The Maseum of the Society may be re- 
garded as of his Lordship’s creation, and 
as having grown up under his care. Ac- 
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knowledgments and thanks were also 
offered, where they are alike due, for 
those proofs of attention which the Mu- 
seum has experieuced from the Marchi- 
oness of HAsTINGs. 

Before taken a final leave the members 
of the Socicty, who were unwilling that the 
connexion, that has so long been their 
pride and pleasure, should be utterly 
dissolved, proposed still to consider his 
Lordship an Honorary Member, hoping 
that the name of the Marquess of Has- 
TINGS, might long continue to shed 
lustre upon the Asiatic Society. 

In replying to the Address, his Lord- 
ship expressed himself with great warmth 
and feeling; and regretted that he had 
not personilly coutribulted any thing to 
the literary stock of the Society. He 
had, however, contemplated the execn- 
tion of a work, aud had made some pro- 
gress in it, but more important and 
pressing avocations interrupted the 
leisure required for its full considera- 
tion. The subject related to the lan- 
guages of the East, and he proposed to. 
trace their affinity and peculiarities in 
India, Persia, and thence to the countries 
of Europe. His Lordship recommended 
the curious enquiry to others who could 
command more time for study, and 
took leave of the Society with an em- 
phatic Farewell. 


SUPREME COURT. 
CALCUTTA, TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1823. 

The first Sessions of the Supreme 
Court of Oycr and Terminer and Gene- 
ra) Jail Delivery at Fort William in Ben- 
gal, for the present year, commenced 
this-day. A few minutes after ten the 
two Judges, Sir Henry Blosset and Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, took their seats on 
the bench with all the solemnities and 
ceremonies usual on those occasions. 
The Court was unusually crowded, and 
the Bar more fully attended than we 
have yet seen it. 

After the Grand Jury were called over, 
and they had retired and appointed Mr.. 
Pelegrine Treves their Foreman, the 
Houorable Chief Justice addressed them 
in a very neat and appropriate Speech, the 
substance of which, as nearly as we 
could collect, is as follows :— 

His Lordship, in giving his charge to 
the Genticmen of the Jury,would detain 
them but a very few moments, especially 
as he felt convinced it was perfectly un - 
necessary to instructthem in their duty + 
they were already sufficiently acquainted. 
with the weight of the charge intrusted 
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to them, from their known aoilities and 
character, from their practice and ex- 
perience; he consequently deemed it 
superfluous to caution them. His Lord- 
ship assured them, that their exertions 
should be met on his part by an undevia- 
ting uttention to the cases they might bring 
before him; it was his warmest wish to 
contribute to the happiness of the com- 
munity at large by a strict adherence to 
his Judicial duties: it was his duty to 
watch over the peace and security of the 
Inhabitants of this Country, to pro- 
nounce judgement on those who had 
. been convicted, and redress the wrongs 
of those who had been injured; yet in so 
doing he would take care, that not one 
word should fall from his chair, but such 
as had been maturely weighed and care- 
fully digested. 

His Lordship was glad to observe the 
small number of prisoners in the Calen- 
dar for this Session, but at the same time 
very sorry, that out of so small a Calen- 
dar the greater part of the culprits stood 
accused of the serious crimes of Murder 
and Robbery.—Calcutta Journal. 


Extract of a Letter from Canton, dated 
18th November, 1822. 

** On the first of this month a dread- 
ful conflagration occurred at this place, 
of the desolating cffects of which, there 
are fewexamples. It first shewed itself 
on the evening of the Ist inst. about ten 
o’clock, and towards midnight became so 
determined, that those the most removed 
from danger, began to be seriously 
alarmed. 

‘* Ten thousand houses, and 40 to 
50,000 people are estimated tohave been 
thrown out of employ. The Company 
is supposed to have lost 400,000£ ster- 
ling; Mouqua 150,000£ sterling; and 
other Merchants, their Hongs and con- 
siderable property. 

‘* The Europeans having timely no- 
tice of the approach of danger, took pre- 
cautions to get their property into boats, 
in front of the Hongs; all of course 
suffered more or less on so disastrous an 
occasion; but the individual loss has been 
comparatively small, and much less than 
might have been expected. 


Chemical Lectures. Mr. MAcx delivered 
his first Lecture on Chemistry, on Tuesday 
evening the 24th Dec. at the Asiatic Soci- 
ety’s Apartment in Chowringhee ; and we 
are happy to add, that it was most numer- 
ously and respectably attended ; the com- 
pany amounting to nearly a hundred per- 
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sons, among wham it was gratifying to 
observe not a few Ladies, who, attracted 
by the love of science, assembled to par- 
take of this intellectual entertainment. 
The Lecture being an introductory one, 
may have appeared to some dry and 
uninteresting, as it embraced elementary 
details which could not be illustrated by 
experiment; but the specimen they fur- 
nished of the Lecturer’s abilities were 
such as to lead us to anticipate both 
pleasure and instruction from the suc- 
ceeding part of the course. Jndia Gaz. 


Mission to Siam and Cochin China.— 
The accounts published in several of the 
Calcutta newspapers, on the authority of 
letters from Singapore and Penang, re- 
specting the reception and treatment of 
the British Mission at Siam, are now 
ascertained to be in many respects un- 
founded.—We are enabled to lay before 
our readers the following interesting 
narrative of the proceedings of the Mis- 
sion, the leading facts of which, we be- 
lieve, may be relied upon. It appears 
that so far from the Chicf of the Mis- 
sion or any other person being inter- 
rupted on an excursion of pleasure, no 
individual attached to the Mission ever 
received even an insulting expression 
from any class of the people during a 
residence of nearly 4 months. Neither 
does it seem to have been true that of- 
fence was taken at making drawings or 
sketches, as express permission was given 
for that purpose even within the palace 
itself, as well as for making use of the 
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Mission.—The comparative account giv - 
en of the reception accorded to the Bri- 
tish Mission and of that to the Cochin 
Chinese Envoy, appears to have been 
equally unfounded.—In fact the recep- 
tion of the British Mission was a distin- 
guished one ; for in consideration of the 
authority by whom it was deputed it 
was permitted,contrary to universal cus- 
tom, to proceed to the capital in an armed 
ship, carrying all its guns, while the au- 
dience given by the King, was itself far 
more flattering than that granted to the 
Cochin Chinese Mission.—Long after the 
departure of the Mission, however ,some 
unpleasant circumstances did occur, ori- 
ginating in causes to which we are sor, 
ers, but which we hear were totally 
unconnected with the Mission. 

By the treaty entered into with the 
Siamese, the free admission of British 
commerce is stipulated, for an engage- 
ment entered into that the prescut duties 
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amounting generally to 8 per cent. shall 
never be raised, and a pledge given of 
cordial assistance from the Officers of 
Government—The great object of Go- 
vernment was to secure such a free trade 
as is granted to the Chinese, but this 
could not be brought about without en- 
tering into such political relations with 
the Siamese, as are at variance with the 
known principles of moderation assumed 
by our Government.—[Govt. Gaz. 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 
From the Calcutta Exchange Price Cur- 
rent of 30th January 1823. 


Rs.4s. Rs. As 

Cotton, Jaloon, p.m. 14 Oa 14 8 

Cutchoura,.. 12 Oa 13 0 

Grain, Rice, Patna. . 22a 24 

Patchery,Ist, 2 4a 2 8 

Ditto, 2d, 112e@ 114 

Moongy, Ist, 1 7a 1 8 

Ditto, 2d, 1 6a 1 7 

Ballam, Ist, 1 6a 1 7 

Wheat, Dooda.., 13a 14 

Gram, Patna, .. 13a jl 5 
Dhall, Urrubr, 

good, .. ..., 17a 1 8 
Indigo, Fine purple 

and violet, .. 290 0 a 295 9 

inary ditto. 280 0 @ 28h 0 

Dull bine.... .. 260 0a 270 0 

Inferior purple and 

violet, ....., 240 0a 250 0 

Strongcopper,.. 275 0 a 285 0 

Ordinary ditto.. 230 0 @ 240 0 

Onde, fine, .... 250 0 a 260 0 

Nitto, ordinary, 200 0 a 220 0 
Saltpetre, Culmee,.. 

Istsort,.... 5 Ba 5 12 

2d sort,.... 5 Oa 5 4 

3d sort... . 0a § 


- 4 4 

Indigo.—The market has been ra- 
ther dull during the week—at the Ex- 
change sale of the 28th instant, 68 
chests were brought forward, of which 
about one half ordinary copper and vio- 
let, went off steadily at our quotations— 
several private sales in small parcels have 
been effected during the week at our 
quotations—the French and Portuguese 
arein the market, and large shipments 
going forward. 

Cotton.—The transactions in this 
since our last have been very limited : 
Our quotations are almost nominal. By 

accounts from the interior, prices 
appear to have risen considerably. At 
Mirzapore, on the 2] st of January, new 
Banda was stated at 19-2, and Cutchoura 
at 17-4 per local maund. At Jeagunge, 
on the 25th of January, old Banda was 
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stated at 15 to 15-4, and Cutchou,, a at 
12 to 12-2—sales during the last week 
5,500 maunds, of which 2,000 maunds 
were for Calcutta, and the rest for Coun- 
try consumption—stock 25,000 maunds. 

Piece Goods.—The market continues 
depressed, and rather on the declinc. 

Grain.—The demand has been limit- 
ed this week—Ballum Rice and Dooda 
Wheat have fallen about one anna per 
maund. 

Salipetre—Has suffered a decline 
of abont four annas per maund lately— 
the market heavy. 

Sxgar.—Dull, and heavy stock in the 
market—second quality Benares, we 
quote at a decline of two annas per 
Inaund., 

Metals.—Tutenague and Spelter 
looking up, sales to a considerable ex- 
tent have been effected this week.—Pig 
Lead also advancing ; the transactions 
in it have been very extensive lately—tIron, 
Steel, and Copper, steady. 

Europe Gvods.—Piece Goods, the 
demand improving, and prices on the 
advance—Oilman’s Stores and Confec- 
tionary very dull—Beer, a very heavy 
stock in the market—Brandy, looking 
up—BHottles, steady. 

Freizht to London.—May still be 
rated at £3 to £5-10 per Ton. 


ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 19. Brig Rangoon Packet, P. L. 
Murat, from Rangoon 3d November. 

20. Arab Ship Fyzul Currim, from 
Judda 7th August. 

21. American Ship Two Catherines, 
Eleazer Elderkin, from Bucksport 4th 
July, St. Salvador and Mauritius 3rd 

ovember, * 

23. H. C. Ship General Hewett, Mr. 
Barrow Commanding Officer, from Lon- 
don 20th June, and Cape of Good Hope, 
14th October. 

24. Brig Sarah, D. Stirling, from Ran- 
goon 6th December ; and brig Nimrod, 
P. Gordon, from Port Jackson 19th 
August, Batavia 16th October, and Pa- 
dang 8th November. 

26. Ship Liverpool, James Green, 
from Covelong 18th Nov. 

27. Ship Eugenia, A. Hoge, from 
China Ist Nov. and Sincapore 24th ditto, 

28. Ship Marquis of Hastings, C. J. 
Anderson, from Amboyna 135th June. 

29. Ship Minerva, J. Bell, from Port 
Jackson 5th October. 

30. Ship John Adam, J. Brown, 
from Cochin China 3ist October, Sinca- 
pore, and Penang 8th November. 
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Dutch Schooner Rembing,T. C. Ross, 
from Batavia, and Penang 6th Dec. 

Jan. 1. H.C. Ship Thames, W. Ha- 
viside, from London 20th July, and Ports- 
mouth 3rd August.—Ship Sir Edward 
Paget, John Geary, from London, Ports- 
mouth 3rd August, and Cape 2d Nov. 

' 4. Ship Thames, John Litson, from 
London 28th June, and Madeira 30th July. 

7. Ship Princess Charlotte, John 
McKean, from Liverpool 25th July. 

8. Ship Princess Charlotte, John 
Lamb, from London 8th Feb. Valpa- 
raiso, and Cape of Good Hope 21st Oc- 
toher. 

10. Brig John Shore, J. Sutherland, 
from Penang 10th Dec.—Dutch Ship 
Krimbang Jattie, C. McLean, from Pe- 
nang Yth Dec. 

ll. French ship Mercnre, J. L. D. 
Chevalair, from Batavia 6th October.— 
French brig Enterprenant, D. Rogue- 
feuil, from Bourdeaux 17th July, Bour- 
bon, and Mauritius 18th Nov. 

12. Ship Ann and Amelia, J. Short, 
from England 17th August.—Ship Good 
Hope, Captain Humphreys, from South 
America 7th June, and Sincapore 6 Dec. 
—Ship Eliza, from Batavia and Penang. 
—Ship Bussorah Merchant, FE. Hughes, 
from the Persian Gulph, and Bombay 
9th Nov.—Sbhip Aram, J. Daniels, from 
Rangoon lst Jan.—Ship Eleanor, E. 
Tabor, from Penang 27th Dec.—Brig 
St. Antonio, R. Spiers, from do. 24th do. 
-—Brig Louisa, R. Harris, from Penang 
30th Nov. 

15. Ship Frances Charlotte, Jas. 
Wallace, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
lst Nov. 

18. Brig Ceneus, R. Fowle, from 
Madras 18th Decembcr. 

19. Ship Duke of Bourdeaux, S, 
Moreau, from Bourdeaux, Ist Sept. 


DEPARTURES. 

Dec. 18. Ship Udny, C. H. West, for 
Rangoon. 

19. Ship Bengal Merchant, A. Brown, 
for London,—Ship Elizabeth, D. Ro- 
bertson, for Bombay.—Ship Maitland, 
W. Kinsey, for Penang.—Ship Edward 
Strettell, R. Allport, for Madras. 

20th. Ship Almorah, T. Winter, for 
Bombay and London.—Ship Mary Ann, 
for Bombay.—French Ship Nancy, C, 
Guizence, for Bordeaux.—American Brig 
Herald, J. Wells, for Boston. 

21. Ship Hashmy, J. J. Denham, for 
Penang. 

23. Ship Lotus, J. R. F. Doveton, for 
London.—Ship Agincourt, Jas. Mahon, 
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for London via Bencoolen.—Ship Carron, 
Thos. McCarthy, for Bombay.—Ship Hy- 
derry, W. Humble, for Persian Gulph. 
—Ship Calcutta, J. R. Stroyan, for Li- 
verpool. 

26. Ship Matilda, J. Marchant, for 
Bourbon.—Brig Governor Phillips, T. L. 
Maingy, from New South Wales.—Brig 
Resistance, Chas. Fox, for Madagascar, 
—Brig Nelly, T. Lintner, for Madras. 

28. Ship James Drummond, George 
Wise, for Banca. 

29. Ship Moira, W. Humble, for 
London via Madras. 

30. French Ship Venus, John Hoag, 
for the Persian Gulph. 

Jan. 4. Ship Earl Kellie, P. Edwards, 
for Columbo. 

6. Arab Ship Mellicket Bhur, for 
Judda.—Portuguese Ship Luz, S. Ramos, 
for Macao. 

7. Ship Apollo, G. Tennent, for Lon- 
don via Madras.—Ship Indiana, Jas. 
Pearl, for Penang and  Eastward.— 
French Ship Bordelais, Gallais, for Bor- 
deaux.—French Ship Zelies, F. Roleux, 
for the Mauritius.—Arab Ship Abassy, 
for Judda. 

10. Ship Pallas, Hamilton, for New 
South Wales. 

12. Ship Valetta, J. W. Phillips, 
for China. 

15. Ship Wellington, G. Maxwell, 
for Penang, Malacca, Sincapore and Ba. 
tavia.—Ship Georgiana, R. Babcock, for 
Penang and Batavia. 

16. Ship Alexander, R. Dickie, for 
Penang and Eastward.—Schooner Com- 
merce, J. Chever, do. do. 

17. Ship Larkins, H. R. Wilkinson, 
for London.—Ship Lady Raffles, J. Cox- 
well, for do.—Ship Catherine, W. Knox, 
for do.—Ship Fazerobany, Amber, for 
Muscat.—Ship Derria Beggy, Alley, for 
Mocha.—Ship Travancore, W. Fleming, 
for the Persian Gulph. 

18, Ship John Taylor, G. Atkinson, for 
Liverpool.—Ship Cabrass, Werrigee, 
for Muscat.—Ship Fazarobany, Ally 
Pallowar, for Judda.—Ship Aliet Roho- 
many, Hussein, for do. 

20. Ship George Cruttenden, Moor 
Mahomed, for the Malabar Coast.—Ship 
eS Belle Alliance, W. Rolfe, for Lon- 

on. 


ARRIVALS. 7 
Per General Hewett, from London :— 
Mrs. M. B. Baldock, Mrs. H. T. Bar- 
low, Mrs. Cheap, Miss C. Cheap, Miss 
G. Cheap, Miss E. Fraser, Miss E. Fish- 
er, Lt. Col. G. H. Murray, C. B, 
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16th Lancers, Lt. Col. G. Baldock, 
Captain Boulton, H. M. 41st Regt. Capt. 
Wm. Baron Osten, Capt. A. T. Byron, 
Capt. A. T. Ellis, Lieuts. C. A. Wort- 


tesley, A. A. McConely, T. L.S. Mon- - 


ticth, G. McDowell, H. P. Lovelace, A. 
McDougal; Cornets T. R. Smyth, G. 
A. Stewart, W. Osborne; Mr. A. M. G. 
Mallock, Asst. Surgeon, Vol. G. Spencer, 
16th Lancers, Lieut. A. Davis, llth Lt. 
Dragoons, Mr. F. Gouldsbury, Writer, 
Mr. F. W. Hardwicke, Mr. F. W. Anson, 
Mr. W. Steuart Montieth, Cadets; Mr. 
H. P. Saunders, Asst. Surgeon, Mr. C. 
Meade, Free Merchant, Capt. H. Beecher, 
Country Service; Non Commissioned 
Officers and Privates of 16th Lancers, 
144; Women and Children of ditto, 56; 
Non Com. Officers and Privates of 11th 
Lt. Drags. 60; Women and Children 
of ditto 12. : 

From the Cape of Good Hope :—Mrs. 
Wemyss, Miss Wemyss, Chas. Bayley, 
Esq. Civil Service, and James Wemyss, 
Esq. ditto. 

Per Liverpool, from Madras—Captain 
Jackson, A. D.C.; Captain Grant, 5th 
N. I. ; Mr. J. R. Martin, Assistant Sur- 
geon ; Mr. Wm. Rankin. 

Per Eugenia, from Macao:—Mr. J. 
Russell, Country Service.—From Sinca- 
pore,—Captain P. P. Morgan, N. I. ; 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. 

Per John Adam, from Eastward :— 
Mrs. Crawford, Joho Crawford, Esq. 
Agent to the Governor General, Capt. 
Dangerfield, Assist. to ditto; Ensign Ru- 
therford ; Doctor Wallich, Superintend- 
ant Botanical Garden ; Mr. G. Finlay- 
son, Surgeon; Mr. J. E. Reed, Drafts- 
man 3 Mr. Hyde, Apothecary ; Mr. S. 
P. Singer, Clerk. 

From Sincapore :—Mr. W. Storm, 
Merchant ; Mr, Farquhar; Mr. Julius 
Paguet, Assistant to Dr. Wallich. 

Per Princess Charlotte, from the Cape 
of Good Hope :—Mrs. Donnithorne aud 
Child: Mrs. Henderson; Miss Rogers ; 
James Donuithorne, Esq. Civil Service ; 
Lieut. Col. Wim. Morison, C. B. and D. 
Henderson, Esq. Surgeon, Madras Es- 
tablishment. 

Per .Ann and Amelia :—Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Royle, Mrs. Hake, Mrs. O'Hallo- 
ran, Miss Royle, Col. Belli, H. M. 16th 
Lancers, Lieut. Hake, H. M. 16th Lan- 
cers, Lieut. T. O'Halloran, H. M. 44th 
Regt. Mr. O’Harlow, Mr. McGregor, 
Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. P. Turner, Ca- 
dets. Mr. Ed. Turner, Mr. Blanchard, 
Mr. Thornton, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. McCallum, Free Merchants, Mas- 
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ter W. Hake, Miss Charlotte Hake, Miss 
Caroline Hake, Miss Emma Hake, Miss 
Ann O'Halloran, Mrs. Agnes Graham, 
and Sarah Mortimorn. 

Per John Shore :—Mr. C. Grigg; and 
Mr. J. Taylor, of the country service. 

Per Krimbang Jattie :—Mrs. Scott and 
child ; Mr. Scott; Mr. Deans; Mr. Wil- 
son; Dr. Vignalet. 

Per Bussorah Merchant, from Bom- 
bay :—Lient. Parlby, H. M. 4th Light 
Dragoons ; Mr. Vickers ; Mr. Oxgilvey 3 
Aga Mald Serajee, his family and Servant ; 
Chitta Sing, State Prisoner, his Wife and 
servants. 

Per Brig St. Antonio, from Padang :— 
Captain Carter, Country Service. 

Per Eliza, from Bataria, Sincapore, 
Malacca, and Penang 25th Dec. 1822.— 
From Batavia : Mr. J. Colville, Mr. C. 
Thaysen, and Mr. J. C. Mackertish, 
Merchants.— From Sincapore; Mr. C. 
Watts, Merchant.— From Penang : Mr. 
W. Lambie, Mariner. 

Per Good Hope :—From Sincapore :— 
Revd. Saml. Milton, Dr. M. Nish, from 
Otahvite. 

Per brig Louisa :—Captain J. Mein. 

Per Edward Paget, from London :— 
Mrs. Dashwood, Mrs. Turton, Mrs. 
Swagne, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Lowder, 
Mrs. Petrie, Mrs. Carroll, Miss Brown, 

Miss Johnson, Lieut. Colonel J. M. 
Johnson, B. N. I, T. J. Dashwood, Es. 
Civil Service, Capt. D. Ross, B. M. 
Marine Surveyor Gen. Capt. Daniel 
Smith, Madras N. J. Capt. Robt. Wil- 
kins, B. N. 1. Lieut. Thos. Swagne, H. 
M. 44th Regiment, Lieut. Wm. Max- 
well, H. M. 14th Regiment, Lieut, 
Henry Oliphant, B. N. J. Mr. Geo. 
Webb, and Mr. Morgan Powell, Sur- 
geons ; Mr. James Lawder, Surgeon for 
Madras, Thos. Turton, Esq. Barrister, 
Mr. George Fraser, Cadet B. N. C. Mr. 
Samuel Fenning, Cadet B. Artillery, Mr. 
John Bracken, Cadet B. N.I. Mr. John 
Fordyce, Cadet B. Artillery, Mr. Peter 
James Beghie, Cadet Madras Artillery, 
Mr. Alfred Jackson, Cadet B. N. I. Mr. 
Jd. W, Carroll, and Mr. Samuel Wood- 
land, Free Merchants. 

Per Thames.—Mrs,. Showers, Miss 
Isnbella | Pennington, Mrs. Caroline ° 
Stewart, Miss Julia Maria Stuart, Cap- 
tain Samuel Haulton, B. N. I. Coming. 
Detachment, Lieut. John Thomas Law, 
Actg. Adjt. Lieut. Peter La Touch, 
Lieut. John Crawford, Bombay Marine, 
Mr. John Hatham, Mr. James []. Mc- 
Donald, and Mr. George James Cock- 
son, Cadets of Artillery ; Mr. Robt. Mc- 
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Murdo, Mr. Samuel R. Bagshaw, Mr. 
William Mitchell, Mr. C.S. Berbarie, 
and Mr. Thomas Seaton ; Mr. Harry 
Chambers Guellard, drowned 14th No- 
vember, Cadets of Artillery ; Mr. John 
Hawkin, Free Mariner. 


DEPARTURES. 


Per H.C. ship Prince Reg ent, for Lon- 
don :—Mrs. Macwhirter, Dr. Macwhir- 
ter, Miss f°. H. Macwhirter, Miss G. F. 
Macwhirter, Master J. P. Macwhirter, 
Mrs. J. G. Hope, and two Masters Hope, 
Miss J. Plowden, and Mr. E. Plowden, 
Miss M. Stewart, Masters W. and J. 
Cunningham; Margaret Fraser, Robert 
Nighland, Wm. Heakes, servants. 

Per ship Bengal Merchant, for Lon- 
don :—Mrs. Hutton, Mrs. Whyatt, Mrs. 
Shedden, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Wills, Mrs. 
Sumbolf, Mrs. Todd; T. Hutton, Esq. 
A. Dickson, Esq. H. C. M. S., W. P. R. 
Shedden, Esq. A. Jones, Esq. Captain 
Fuller, H. M. 59th Regt. Captain Bloir, 
Artillery, Wm. Harris, Esq. Dr. Cock, 
H. C. service, Joseph Bidgood, and 
Bridget Bidgood, H. C. pensioners, Miss 
Mary Hutton, MastersJamesand Arthur 
Hutton, Misses Cecelia, Sarah Bell Por- 
terus, and Eliza Dickson, Master John 
W. Harris, Misses Theresa Frances 
Cahell, Mary Jane Cahcll, Catherine 
Neville Whyatt, Master George Neville 
Whyatt, Miss Sumbolf, Master W. 
Wills, Master Henry Innes ; Mrs Devena- 
ry, servant. 

Per ship Lotus :—Mrs. Thomas Colvin. 

Per ship Golconda :—Mrs. A. Barnes, 
Mrs. E. Millies, Mrs. C. Neish, Mrs. E. 
Watson, Mrs. S. Middleton, Mrs. H. 
Innlach, Mrs. B. Bryant,—J. Barnes, 
Surgeon, Ben. Establishment, — D. 
Creagh, George Watson, and James 
Gray.—Children ; Misses Shum, Watson, 
Middleton, Bryant, and D’Aguilar.— 
Masters Larkins, Shum, two Creaghs, 
D’Aguilar, Vincent, Imlach, Watson, 
Bryant McDonald, and Neish.—Ser- 
vants James Hallowell, Sarah Smith, 
Catherine Darling, and S. Hogarth. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 30th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Revd. J. Parson, Mr. 
George Edward Mullins, to Miss Jane 
Clarissa Mullins. 

On the 2d December, 1822, by the 
Revd. H. Williams, at the house of Cap- 
tain J. H. Cave, Cawnpore, Licut. Win. 
G. Lennox, 22d Regt. Native Infantry, to 
Miss De Lavel. 
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At Futtyghur, on the 18th December, 
1822, by the Reverend H. L. Williams, 
A. B. Mr. Joseph Morgan, to Miss Amelia 
Cray. 

At Futtyghur, on the 18th December, 
by the Reverend H. L. Williams, Cap- 
tain J. D. Parsons, Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary General, to Miss Maria Swe- 
tenham. 

At Malacca, on the 18th November last, 
by the Reverend Mr. Humphreys, Ed- 
ward Van Angelbeek, Esq. Deputy Se- 
cretary to Goveroment, to Johanna, 

oungest Daughter of the Hon'ble A. 
oek, Esq. 

On the 30th November, atSt. Mary’s 
Church, in Fort St. George, (Madras, ) 
by the Reverend Mr. Lewis, Captain R. 
Bower, 2d Battalion 8th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, to Miss Sophia Hester 
Shaw, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Shaw, Esq. of Bengal. 

At Madras, on the 6th December, at 
St. George's Church, by the Reverend 
W. Thomas, Senior Chaplain, A. Craw- 
Icy, Esq. of the Honorable Company’s 
Civil Service, to Helen Jane, youngest 
daughter ofthe late Charles Maxtone, 
Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

On the 30th December, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend Mr. Par- 
son, John Poynton, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
sccond Daughter of the late Joseph 
Greenaway, Esq. 

On the same day, at the same place, 
Mr. Dawson, to Mrs. Harriet Rogers, 
relict of the late Captain Benjamin Ro- 
gers. 
On the Ist January, Mr. William Pres- 
ton, junr. to Mrs. Harriet Anna Law 
rence. 

On the 2d January, at St John’s Ca- 
thedral, by the Reverend D. Corrie, the 
Honorable James Ruthven Elphinstone, 
Civil Servant on this Establishment, to 
Clementina, eldest Daughter of the late 
Henry Abbott, ksq. 

On the 6th January, at St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, by the Revd. D. Corrie, Daniel 
Johnson, Esq. of Jessure, to Sophia, 
Daughter of Mr. G. Crahley, of Calcutta. 

At Ghazeepore, on the 3lst Dec. 
Lieut. J. W. J. Ousley, Interpreter, 14th 
N. 1. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Revd. W. Palmer, H. C. Chaplain 
at Ghazeepore. 

At Hyderabad, on the 10th of No- 
vember, Major Robert Murray, of His 
Majesty’s 20th Regiment, to Amelia Ann, 
eldest danghter of Samuel Brown, Esq. 
formerly Vice President of the General 
Post Oitice, London. 
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At Bombay, on the 25th November, 
by the Reverend S. Pyne, Cuaplain of 
Baroda Camp, Mr. James Malone, Con- 
ductor of Ordnance, to Mrs. Mary Ann 
Saundersoa, widow of the late Sub -Con- 
ductor Sauaderson, of the saine depart- 
ment. 

On the 8th January, at St. John's 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Hender- 
son, Henry Sargent, Esq. of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to Miss Fanny Jane 
Palmer, fourth daughter of Join Pal- 
mer, Esq 

On the 8th January, at the old Ro- 
man Catholic Caurch, Mr. Stephen Pe- 
ters, to Miss Fanny Pellegcia. 

At Barrackpore, ou the 9th January, 
by the Reverend J. R. Henderson, A. 
M. at the Honse of Captain James 
Read, 12th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
Lieutenant W. H. Terraneau, Barrack 
Master 8th Division, to Miss Sophia 
Christiana. 

On the 1]th January, at the Cathe- 
dral, by the Reveread D. Corric, Geo. 
Cropley, Serjeant Commissariat, to Miss 
Sarah Eves. 

On the 13th January, by the Rever- 
end J. R. Henderson, William Pop- 
ham Palmer, Esq. of the H. C. Civil 
Service on this Establishinent, to Miss 
Temperance Sophia Law. 

On the 14th January, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, 
George Gowan Fraser, Esq. to Mrs. 
Matilda Davis. 

On the 16th January, at the Cathe- 
dral, by the Revd. J. Parson, Captain 
Frederick Buckley, of the 18th N. I. to 
Miss Jane Cox, daughter of the late 
Capt. W. B. Cox, of the H. C. Military 
Establishment at Bencoolen. 

On the 16th January, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend J. Parson, Henry Cook, 
junior, Esq. to Jane, the third daughter 
of the late Captain R. Campbell. 

On the 17th January, at St. 
John’s Cathedral, by the Revd. Mr. J. 
Parson, Lieutenant Colonel James Ni- 
col, Adjutant General of the Army, to 
Miss Harrict Jeffreys, sixth daughter of 
the Revd. R. Jetfreys, of Little Parnon, 
Essex. 

Ou the 20th January, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. D. Corrie, John 
Brown, Esq. of Tirhoot, to Charlotte, 
only daughter of Jolin Dowling, Esq. 

At St. Thomas's Church, (Bombay), 
on the 28th December, by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon, George Ogilvy, Esq. of 
the Medical Establishment of that Pre- 
sidency, to Maria Augnsta, second 
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daughter of the late Joun Grieve, Esq. 
of Su. Petersburgh. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 20th December, Mrs. J. N. 
Thomas, of Jessore, of a Daugiter. 

At Howrah, on the 24th December, 
Mrs. R. Baines, of a san. 

Qo the 27th December, at Chander- 
nagore, the lady of Julien Loitard, junior, 
Esy. of a son and heir. 

Qua the 24th December, at the house 
of Captain Heyman, the Lady of M. J. 
Lemarciand, Esq. of Ghazeepuore, of 
a son. 

At Purtubghur, Oude, on the 18th 
December, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Rose, Com:nardiug at the station, 
was safely delivered of a daughter. 

On the 30th October, the Lady of the 
Reverend I. Kobinso., Poonah, of ason. 

At Poo.al, ou the 28th Noveinder, the 
lady of Ensign and A ljutant McCarty, 
of a daughiter. 

Oa the 21st November, at Chowke, 
near Malwar, the Lady of Captain Gray, 
of the 2d Regiment Native Infantry, of 
@ son. 

At Madras, on the 4th December, the 
wite of Mr. W. W. Bready, Ordnance 
Departmeat, of a daughter. 

At Madras, onthe 5th of December, 
the Lady of the Hon'ble Sir Charles 
Grey, of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, on the 2d December, 
the Lady of Captain Godfrey, Quarter 
Master of the lst Battalion Lst Regiment 
Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

Oo the 3ist December, Mrs. J. W. 
Lowrie, of a son. 

At Entally, on the 31st December, the 
Lady of Augustus Lashevre, Esq. of a 
son 


On the Ist January, the Lady of An- 
drew Black, of Cutchee-Cottah, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Garden Reach, the Lady of Heary 

Hobhouse, Esq. of a son. 

On the 2d January, Mrs. E. Spence, of 
@ son. 

At Bally Gunge, on the 3d January, 
the Lady of Cornet Worrall, of a son. 

On the 4th January, Mrs. C. Curbry, 
of a son. 

On the 5th January, Mrs. C. W. Lind- 
stedt, of a daugiiter. 
~ On the 5th January, the wife of Mr. 
W. H. Paine, of a Daughter. 

At the Presidency, oa the 6th January, 
the Lady of George Webb, Esy. Surgeon 
in the Bengal Medical Establisiment, of 
a daughter. 
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On the 8th Jan. Mrs. H. A. Elliott, of a 
son. 

At Chinsurah, on the 5th January, 
Mrs. W. Van’ thart, of a daughter. 

At Burdwan, on the 30th December, 
at the house of J. R. Hutchinson, Esq. 
the Lady of the late Edward Uthoff, Esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service, of a son. 

At Abmedabad, on the 5th December, 
the Lady of W. A. Jones, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

At Madras, on the 11th December, 
the Lady of AS. R. M’Donell, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a son. 

At Maras, on the 15th December, 
Mrs. J. S. Sherman, of a son. 

On the 13th January, the Lady of John 
Templeton, Esq. of a son. 

On the 14th January, the wife of Mr. 
Conductor Eaton, of a son. 

At Bareilly, at her father’s house, on 
the 24th December, the lady of Lieute- 
nant Griffiths, of the 18th Regiment 
of Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At the Sand Heads, Friday, the 27th 
December last, on board the Honorable 
Company’s Floating Light Vessel Torch, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bonnett, wife of Mr. J. 
Bonnett, of the Honorable Company’s 
Marine, of a son. 

On the 14th January, Mrs. C. C. 
Blackburn, of a daughter. 

On the 15th January, the Lady of R. 
Fleming, Esq. of a son. 

On the 18th January, Mrs. Seymour, 
of a daughter. 

At Saugur, on the 27th December, 
the Lady of A. Garden, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Jaulnah, on the 20th December, 
the Lady of Capt. Napier, Assistant Ad- 
jutant General, of a Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the 29th ultimo, the 
Lady of Capt. J. W. Graham, of the 6th 
N. I. of ason. 

At Poona, on the 4th December, the 
Lady of C. Kane, Esq. of a Son. 


DEATHS. 

On the 5th December, Mr. John Paul, 
senior. 

On the 14th December, after a few 
hours illness from an attack of Cholera, 
David Turnbull, Esq. late of Mirzapore, 
in the 54th year of his age. 

At Sholapore, on the 12th November, 
Captain T. Hall, of His Majesty’s 67th 
Regiment. 

Same place, on the 13th November, 
Quarter Master Gromley, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 67th Regiment. 

At Prince of Wales Island, on the 
14th November, Mr. John Barrett. 
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In Bencoolen roads, on board the 
Layton, on the 25th September, William 
Jack, Esq. of the Bengal Medical Esta- 
blishment. 

At Allipore, on the 26th November, 
Mrs. C. Gabriel. 

On the 4th December, at the Resi- 
dence of William Patrick, Esq. John 
Taylor, Esy. 32 years. 

At Fort William, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, of the Cholera Morbus, Lieutenant 
William Keowen, of His Majesty’s 17th 
Regiment, aged 30 years. 

At Chunar, on the 29th November, 
Ensign Daniel Campbell, of the 2d Bat- 
tulion 19th Regiment Native Infantry. 

At Ghazeepore, in November last, 
Lieutenant James Hastings Toone, of 
the 6th Cavalry, and 2d in Command of 
Gardner’s Horse. 

At the house of Mr. P. Watson, in 
Durrumtollah, on the 23d December, 
azed 48 years, Mrs. Bailey, the Widow 
of the late Mr. Abraham Bailey, Indigo 
Planter at Dalnaghur, in Jessore, having 
survived her husband only 3 months and 
18 days. 

On the 18th ultimo, Master W. Poole, 
son of Mr. W.M. Poole. 

At Belgaum, on the 18th December, 
Joho Whish, infant son of Major F. 
Whish Wilson, 2d Battalion 2d Regiment, 
aged a month and 3 days. 

At Bombay, aged 30 years, onthe 30th 
November, Christian, the wife of Mr. T. 
Boyce, of the Mathematics School. 

On the 29th December, at Cussia Ba- 
gaun (Calcutta,) Paul Kellner, Es. for- 
merly a Lieutenant in the late Wurtem- 
berg Regiment, aged 55 years and 5 
months. 

On the 29th Dec. Mrs. Maria D’Sou- 
za, the wife of Mr. Andrew D'Souza, 
Printer. 

Oo the 3lst December, Mr. Gregory 
Fernandes, formerly of Bandel, after a 
lingering illness of 14 days, which he 
supported with resignation and fortitude, 
truly becoming a Spiritual Christian. 

On the Ist January, Mr. Joseph Tir- 
ley, of the Honorable Company’s Ma- 
rine, aged 28 years and 10 months. 

On the Ist January, Mrs. Rosalia De 
Cruz, wife of Mr. Edward DeCruz, aged 
24 years and9 months, leaving a dis- 
consolate father and relations to bemoan 
her ireparable loss. 

On the 2d January, at the residence of 
Hugh Forbes, Esq. Tank-square, the Ho - 
norable Francis, second son of the Rt. 
Hon. Hugh, Lord Sempill, in the 29th 
year of his age. 
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On the 5th January, Mr. Henry 
Hume, (late a Pensioner in the Hon. 
Company’s Service), aged 72 years and 7 
moathbs. 

At Bauleah, in Rajeshahy, on the 16th 
November, of a liver complaint, after an 
illness of 15 days, Mr, Charles Dugard. 

At Dinapore, in November, Mr. Samu- 
el Wettell. 

At Kamptee, near Nagpoor, on the 
25th December, after avery protracted 
illness, Major William Middleton, late 
Commanding the Ist Battalion 16th Re- 
giment Native lofantry, much and most 
deserveilly regretted. 

At Bo:nbay, on the 12th December, 
Mr. John Goring, Organist, aged 60 
years. 

On the 3d January, Mr. Daniel Tem- 
pleton, aged 58 years and 10 mouths, 

On the 9th January, Mrs. Helena Se- 
queira, aged 78 years and 3 months. 

On the 11th January, at the house of 
Mr. Reveenscroft, Mirzapore, Isabell 
Crosswell, ayed 11 years and 8 
months. 

On the 20th December, at Bareilly, 
Mrs. Eliza McCutchan. 

On the 13th December, near the vil- 
lage of Hewa, whilst on the march with 
his Battalion from Sholapoor to Poonah, 
Captain William Nash, of the 2d Batt, 
10th Regt. N. I. 

At Aurungabad, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, of a bilious fever, Sarah, the wife 
of Captain John Morgan, of the 12th 
Regt. of Madras Native lofantry, and 
Major of Brigade to a Division of the 
Nizam’s Troops. 

At Madras, on the 20th December, 
Henry Hodgson, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and one of the Commissi- 
oners for the settlement of the Debts 
of the late Nabob of the Carnatic. 

Died at his House in Chowringhee, 
at3 A.M. on the 20th January, James 
Jameson , Esq. a Surgeon on this Establish- 
ment and Secretary to the Medical Board. 
Mr. Jameson was too well known by his 
public and private character, to require 
any common-place eulogy in the co- 
lumns of a Newspaper Obituary. Yet we 
may perhaps be pardoned for giving more 
than asimple notice of the death of a 
Gentlemen so long and well known in 
this Society. His attainments were great, 
not only as a public and professional 
Maan, but eminently as a classical and 
Oriental scholar, and an assiduous cul- 
tivator in the field of general litera- 
ture. His principles and opinions were 
evidently embraced from conviction, and 
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with sincerity ; and they were maintained 
with a@ consequent warmth of zeal. In 
the domestic relations of life, he was 
universally respected and beloved ; and 
we believe few men have left more pri- 
vate friends to regret their loss than Dr. 
Jamcson. His name is familiar to his 
professional brethren in Europe as well 
as this country, through his very clear 
and able Report on the Epidemic Cho- 
lera of 1817, 

On the 18th January, Mrs, Charlotte 
Wills. 

At Hoogley, on the 7th January, Mr, 
John Rostan, pensioner of Government. 

On the 17th January, George, the In- 
fant Son of J, L. Turner, Esq. aged | 
year and 25 days. 

At Lucknow, on the 6th January, Mr, 
Thomas Friskney Hare, aged 61] years 
and 1 month. 

At Delhi, an the 6th January, Major 
Robert Macpherson, of the 17th Regt. 
N. I, late Commanding the Palace 
Guards at Delhi. 

On the 9th December, at Chinsurah, 
Master Alexander Keith, son of the late 
Reverend James Keith, aged 12 months. 

At Madras, on the 24th December, 
Major General John James Durand, of 
the Honorable Company’s Service. 

On the 17th December, at Banga- 
lore, Lieutenant Dowdall, Adjutant of H, 
M. 54th Regiment. 

On the 23d December, 1822, at Tho- 
mas’s Mount, Henry William, third Son 
of Thomas Boileau, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, aged one year and four- 
teen days. 

At Madras, on the 22d December, 
the Infant Son of Mr. G. Vanderwart. 

At Chittledroog, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, Lieutenant (Brevet Captain) Tho- 
mas Casey, 2d Battalion 14th Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. 

At Nellore, on the 21st Decemher, 
Captain Edward Bond, of the 2d Bat~- 
talion 15th Regt. 

At Cannanore, on the 9th December, 
the Infant daughter of Lieutenant C. J, 
Punder, of His Majesty's 69th Regiment. 

At Secundrabad, on the 18th Decem- 
ber, of a fever, Ensign Vanderzee, of 
H. M. 39th Regiment, much regretted 
by the whole of his Brother Officers. 

On Board the Fairlie, on the pas- 
sage from Bengal, Lieut. Briscoe, Mra, 
Byers, Master Nicholas and Master Wig- 
gins, died at Sea, and Major Hext at 
Gravesend. 

At Sea, on the 4th of November, 
on board the H. C. Cruizer Mercury, 
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of abilious fever caught at Bassadore on 
his return from Persia, Mr. Richard 
Hitchings, aged 20 years. 

At Bushire, on the 9th November, 
Robert Green, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 
attached to the Bussorah Residency. 


ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 

Mr. Edward Griffith—J. W. Hogg, 
Esq. Registrar. 

Samuel Salter, Esq. H. C. civil ser- 
vice—J. VV. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Theresa Maria Atkins—J. W. 
Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Ensign Robert Williams, H. M. 87th 
Foot—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Abraham Bailey—J. C. C. Suther- 
land, Esq. one of the Members of the 
firm ‘of Messrs. Alexander and Co. and 
Mr. Peter Watson, Executors. 
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Mr. John Foster, late of Malacca—J. 


W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 
Mr. Patrick Caroegy Forster, late of 


Penang—J. W. Hogg, Esq. haat ak 
Mrs. Massey Williams—J. W. Hogg, 
Esq. Registrar. 


Mr. Simon Fraser, late of Saharun- 
pore—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles Dempster, 
late of Patna—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Regis- 
trar. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clara Dunsterville— 
Mr. Francis De Rozario, Executor. 

David Turnbull, Esq. H. C. Medical 
service—David Clark, John Smith, and 
Henry Mercer, Esqs. Executors. 

Mr. Charles George Mullins, late an 
Interpreter to the Court of Requests—J. 


W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 


Temperature at Calcutta for January. 


THERMOMETER. 
Outside in the Sun. Inside. 

1823. 

Jan. 8 4.M.} Noon. | 4P.M\18 4. M.] Noon. [5 P.M. 
WwW. iil 61 93 77 67 71 
Th. 2!| 66 10) 75 67 70 71 
F 31 63 102 75 67 70 71 
S. 41] 65 98 75 68 71 71 
Ss. 5 66 100 75 68 70 71 
M. 6!| 63 100 75 67 70 71 
T. 7 63 96 76 66 71 71 
W. 8 63 103 83 67 70 70 
Th. 9 6l 103 83 64 71 70 
F. 10 62 97 83 66 68 71 
S. ll] 62 100 82 66 68 71 
S. 12] 63 103 82 66 69 72 
M. 13|| 63 103 82 63 71 71 
T. 414i] 70 103 82 70 71 71 
W. 151! 69 103 82 70 71 71 
Th. 16|| 67 104 82 70 74 71 
F. 171 67 103 85 70 74 73 
S. 18]} 68 103 85 70 72 73 
Ss. 19] 61 100 82 68 70 71 
M. 20] 61 100 82 63 70 71 
T. 21 62 100 82 66 70 70 
W. 22 63 100 82 67 70 70 
Th. 23 62 105 8] 66 72 70 
F. 24]] 67 104 82 70 75 73 
8. 25 63 105 84 68 74 73 
S. 26!| 63 95 74 68 70 71 
M. 27|| 63 94 76 68 69 71 
T. 28! 63 94 76 . 67 69 71 
W. 29/1 63 104 78 67 71 73 
Th. 30 | 63 101 77 67 70 72 
F. 31 63 100 78 67 71 72 
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FORT WILLIAM ;—Jay. 13, 
1823. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas the Most Noble the 
Marevtss or Hastinas, K. G. 
&c. &c. has by a Letter bearing 
date the 9th January, 1823, form- 
ally resigned the Olfice of Go- 
vernor General of the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and where- 
as The Honourable Joann Apam, 
Esa. has succeeded to the Oifice 
of Governor General of the Presi- 
dency aforesaid, under the Provi- 
sions contained in the Act of the 
33d year of the Reign of His 
late Most Gracious Majesty King 
George III.— 

It is hereby Proclaimed, that 
the said Honourable Joun Apam, 
Ese. did on the day of the date 
hereof, take charge of the said 
Otfice of Governor General of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Ben- 

al. 
By Order of Government, 
C. LUSHINGTON, 
Actg. Chief Secy. to Govt. 


Fort Wiviiam, THE 13. Jan. 1823. 


FORT WILLIAM ;—Jan. 13, 
1823. 

His Excellency Lieutenant Ge- 
neral the Honourable Sir Eowarp 
Pacer, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath, having been appointed 
to be Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty's and the Honourable Com- 
pany s Forces in India, and aMem- 

er of the Supreme Council of 
Fort William in Bengal, His Ex- 
cellency has this day assumed the 
Chief Command of the Forces, and 
has taken the prescribed Oaths 
and his Seat in the Supreme Coun- 
cil, under the usual Salute from 
the Ramparts of Fort William. 
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By Order of the Honourable the 
Governor General in Council, _ 

C. LUSHINGTON, . 

Actg. Chief Secy. to Govt. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE 19TH DECEMBER, 1822. 

Mr. H. Wood, Accountant General. 

Mr. C. Morley, Deputy Accountant 
General and Accountant to the Military 
Department. 

Mr. W. H. Oakes, Sub-Accountant 
General, Accountant to the Revenue ant 
Judicial Departments, and Civil Auditor. 

Mr. C. TT. Glass, Accountant to the 
Commercial and Marine Departments, 
and Auditor of the Commercial Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. J. A. Dorin, Head Assistant in 
the Office of Accountant General. 

Tne 3ist DECRMBER. 

Mr. J. Trotter, Mint Master at Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. W. Belli, Collector of Nuddea. 

Mr. P. Y. Lindsay, do. of Mymensing. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THe 27TH DECEMBER. 
Mr. Edward Barnett, Commercial Re- 
sident at Hurripaul.. 
Mr. James William Grant, Commer- 
cial Resident at Malda. 
DECEMBER 31st 1822, 
Mr. Francis Whitworth Russell, Im- 
port Warchouse Keeper. 


FORT WILLIAM; 28th Dec. 1822. 
Mr. Hans Sothebv, Agent to the Go- 
vernor General at Moorshedabad. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Fort WityiaAM; 2d Jan. 1823. 
Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, First As- 

sistant to the Resident at Hyderabad. 


Fort Wittiam ; 31st Dec. 1822. 

Captain St. John Blacker, to be First 
Ass stant to the Resident at Gwalior. 

Captain G. Fielding, to be Second As- 
sistant to the Resident at Gwalior. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
131TH JANUARY, 1823. 
Mr. Charles Lushington, Private Se- 
cretary to the Governor General. 


IL 
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JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
JANUARY 14, 1823. 
Mr. C. B. Elliott, Register of the Zil- 
lah Court of Sarun. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
13TH JANUARY, 1823. 

Mr. Charles Sweedland, a member of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Charles Bayley, Commercial Re- 
sident at Benares, Goruckpore, Mow 
and Azimghur, and Agent for the Pro- 
vision of Opium at Benares. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT, 
JANUARY 15, 1823. 


Mr. George Tod, Second Commis- — 


sioner for the Settlement of the Debts 
of the late Nabob of the Carnutic. 

Mr. F. W. Russel, Third Ditto Ditto. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, 
JANUARY 135, 1823. 

Sir Harry V.. Darell, Bt. Import- 
Warehouse-Keeper, and Naval Store- 
Keeper. 


MILITARY. 


General Orders, by His Excellency the 


Most Noble the Governor General in 


Council. 

FORT WILLIAM ; 28TH Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council was 
pleased in the Territorial Department, 
under date the 19th instant, to appoint 
Mr. Charles Morley, Accountant to the 
Military Departmen’, vice Mr. Henry 
Wood. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Cadets 
of Artillery and Infantry are admitted to 
the Service on this Establishment, in 
conformity with their appointment by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors : 

ARTILLERY. 

Mr. William Charles James Lewin, 
date of arrival in Fort William 23d De- 
cember 1822. 

INFANTRY, 

Mr. James Stephen, date of arrival in 
Fort William 2)]st December 1822. 

Mr. Mungo Will'am Gilmore, ditto 21st 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. Ker Baillie Hamilton, ditto 24th 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. Frederick Wilson Hardwick, ditto 
25th ditto ditto. 

Mr. William Stuart Menteath, ditto 
25th ditto ditto. 

Gentlemen Cadets Lewin, Stephen, 
Gilmore, and Hamilton, together with 
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Mr. George Cox, admitted to the Service 
by General Orders of the 20th instant, 
are promoted to the rank of 2d Lieute- 
nant and Ensign respectively, leaving 
the dates of their Commissions for ad- 
justment hereafter. 

The undermentioned Ensigns are to 
rank from the dates expressed opposite 
to their names respectively : 

Ensign John Halket Craigie, 22d Oct. 
1822. 

Ensign George Downie Cullen, 25th 
ditto ditto. 

Ensign James Stephen, 29th ditto ditto. 

Ensign Mango William Gilmore, 6th 
Nov. ditto. 

Ensign George Cox, 6th ditto ditto. 

Ensign Ker Baillie Hamilton, 14th 
ditto ditto. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 281Tn Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ments. 

Captain John Cheap, of the Corps of 
Engineers, to be a district Barrack Mas- 
ter, vice Reid resigned the Service. This 
appointment to have effect from the date 
of the dispatch of the Ship on which Ma- 
jor Phipps may embark for Europe. 

Brevet Captain Anthony L. Swanston 
of the 16th Regiment Native Infantry, 
to be Second in Command of the Mhar- 
warrah Local Battalion, vice Monke ap- 
pointed to Gardner's Horse. 

Lieutenant J. W. Patton, Barrack 
Master of the 4th or Ghazeepore Divi- 
sion, is transferred to the Ist or Dum- 
Dum Division, and Captain Cheap, 
(new appointment) posted to the former 
Division of the Barrack Department. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 28TH Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 

pleased to appoint the Adjutant General 

of the Army to be a member of the Cloth- 

ing Board. 

Wan. CASEMENT, Lt. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 

IN CHIEF, 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 24thk Dec. 
1822. 

Licutenant Crommelin, of Artillery, 
is directed to proceed to Dacca,to relieve 
Lieutenant Vanrenen appointed Adjutant 
and Quarter Master to the 2d Battalion 
of Artillery. Lieutenant Vanrenen will 
proceed to Dum-Dum as soon as relieved. 

Ensign F. Knyvett, of the 6th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, is directed to join 
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and do duty with the Ist Battalion 5th 
Regiment at Agra until further orders. 

Riding Master Wrenn, lately doing 
duty with the Governor General’s Body 
Guard, is directed to proceed and rejoin 
the 7th Light Cavalry, on the expiration 
of his present leave of absence. 

Ensign F. V. McGrath, of the 10th 
Native Infantry, is posted to the Ist Buat- 
talion of the Regiment. 

Ensign G. M. Sherer, is removed from 
the 22d to the 20th Regiment Native 
Iufantry, and posted to the 2d Battalion 
of the Corps. Ensign Sherer will conti- 
nue to do duty with the lst Battalion of 
his Regiment until further orders. 

Captain C. R. Skardon and Lieutenant 
Stuart Corbett of the 20th Native Infan- 
try are posted to the Ist Battalion of the 
Regiment. 

Captain Seppings is removed from the 
2d to the Ist Battalion 20th Regiment, 
in the room of Captain Manley, who is 
posted to the 2d Battalion. 

Captain Seppings and Lieutenant Cor- 
bett will join the Division of the Ist 
Battalion at Barrackpore. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is pleased to make the following 
Appointment : 

Gardner's Horse. 

Lieutenant Henry Monke of the 16th 
Regiment Native Infantry to be 2d in 
Command, vice Tuune deceased. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 28th Dec. 1822. 
Captain H. P. Carleton, of the Ho- 
norable Company’s European Regiment, 
is appointed a Member of the General 
Court Martial of which Major-General 
Dalzell is President, in the room of Cap- 
tain W. W. Davis, of the 6th Native In- 
fantry, who is permitted to proceed in 
rogress to join. 
The following Officers are attached to 
the Corps of Pioneers : 
Lieutenant G. Gordon of the 9th Na- 
tive Infantry. 
Lieutenant J. Ludlow of the 3d ditto 
ditto. 
Ensign B. Bygrave of the 3d ditto ditto. 
Ensign A. Arabin of the Ist ditto ditto. 


Hlead-Quarters, Calcutta ; 30tk Dec.1822. 
The undermentioned Ensigns and Ca- 
dets lately arrived, are appointed to do 
duty with Battalions as follows, and di- 
rected to join: 
Ensign Cox, Ist Battalion 23d Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, at Barrackpore. 
Ensign Gilmore, ditto ditto ditto. 
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Ensign Hamilton, Ist ditto 10th ditto. 

Ensign Stephen, 2d ditto 11th ditto. 

Gentleman Cadet Ross to the 2d Bat- 
talion Zist Regiment Native Infantry, 
at Saugor. 

Deputy Superintending Surgeon James 
McDowell is directed to do duty with 
the Berhampore Division, vice Super- 
intending Surzeon Alexander Russell, 
who is an Officiating Member of the 
Medical Board. 

Division Orders under date 13th De- 
cember by Major General Sir D. Och- 
terlony, Bt. G. C. B., Commanding the 
Western Division of the Army, placing 
Captain P. Jeremie, of the 2d Battahon 
2d Native Infantry, at the disposal of 
the Resident of Malwar and Kajpooia- 
ha, are confirmed. 

Major Warden’s appointment on the 
17th Instant, of Lieutenant C. F. Ur- 
quhart to act as Adjutant to the 2d Bat- 
talion 27th Regiment during the absence 
of Lieutenant (Brevet Captain) Hayes, 
appointed to officiate as Fort Adjutant of 
Allahabad, is confirmed. 

Assistant Surgeun H. Guthrie is posted 
to the Ist Battalion 30th Native lotantry 
at Batool, and Assistaut Surgeon J. J, 
Paterson to the 2d Battalion 22d Native 
Infantry at Nagpore. 

Captain J. J. Gordon, of the Ist Bat- 
talion 17th Regiment Native lnfantry, 
is appointed a Member of the Gencral 
Court Martial of which Major-General 
Dalzell is President, the services of a 
Field Officer from the Artillery at Dum 
Dum from the paucity of Officers of that 
rank not being available for the duty. 

Ensign W. R. Mitford, of the 2d Bat- 
talion 3d Regiment Native Infantry, is 
appointed to do duty with the Ramyurh 
Battalion until further orders, and will 
proceed and join the Head-Quarters at 
Mazarecbaug at his earliest convenience. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the ‘Army. 

FORT WILLIAM; 28th Dec. 1822. 

The Governor Gencral in Council di 
rects the publication in Gencral Orders 
of the following Extract (Para. 7.) of a 
General Letter from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors in the Military De- 
partment, under date the 26th June, 
1822, for gencral information. 

Para. 7. ** Having learnt from His 
Majesty’s Secretary at War, that Sub- 
altern Officers of King’s Regiments re- 
turning to England, have been allowed 
an advance of Pay at rates superior to 
those which are issued in this Country 
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to Subalterns proceeding to India, Pas- 
sage Money being in both cases allowed 
to them, We think it necessary to ad- 
vise you that the Rates of Pay autho- 
rized for Subalterns during the Voyage 
both to and from India, when Passage 
Money is allowed to them, are for Lieu- 
tenants 4s. 8d. and for Ensigns 3-8 per 
diem.” 

FORT WILLIAM; 31st Dec. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ment. 

Lieutenant Andrew Goldie, of the 24th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to be Pay 
Master of Native Pensioners, and Adjus 
tant of Native Invalids at Allahabad, 
vice Sanderson resigned. 

Gentleman Cadet of Infantry Frede- 
rick Walpole Anson, is admitted to the 
Service on this Establishment, in con- 
formity with his appointment by the Hon- 
ourable the Court of Directors—date of ar- 
rival at Fort Williain, 24th Dec. 1822. 

Lieutenant Colonel N. Cumberlege, of 
the 2d Regiment Native Infantry, has 
returned to his duty on this Establish- 
ment without prejudice to his rank, by 
permission of the Honorable the Court 
of Directors. 

FORT WILLIAM; 3lst Dee. 1822. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ments. 

Assistant Surgeon Donald Campbcll, 
to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Mirzapoor, vice Turn- 
bull, deceased. 

Assistant Surgeon A. R. Jackson, 
M. D., to be Deputy Apothecary at the 
Presidency, vice Camphell. 

Mr. Henry Forster, late Local Lieu- 
tenant in the Rohillah: Cavalry, to be 
Second in Command of Skinner’s Horse. 

The tollowing Appointments made by 
the Governor General, are notified in 
General Orders. 

Assistant Surgeon W. W. Hewett, 
M. D., to be First Garrison Assistant 
Surgeon, vice Jackson, appointed Depu- 
ty Apothecary at the Presidency. 

Assistant Surgeon William Graham, 
M. D., to be Second Garrison Assistant 
Surgeon, vice Hewett. 


FORT WILLIAM; 2d Jan. #823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following Ex- 
tracts from General Letters from the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, in 
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the Military Department, dated the 17th 
and 24th July 1822, be published in Ge- 


neral Orders : 


Genera! Letter, dated 17th July \822. 

Para. 10. We have permitted James 
McGregor, M.J)., to proceed to your 
Presidency to practise as a Surgeon, and 
we direct that he succeed as an Assistant 
Surgeon upon your Establishment—his 
rank will be settled at a future time. 

11. The undermentioned Officers have 
our permission to return to their duty 
upon your Establishment : viz. 

Lieutenant Colonel Udny Yule, C. B. 

Captain John Duncan. 

Brevet-Captain and Lieutenant Ro- 

bert B. Wilkins. 
No. 4—1821. 

His Lordship in Council further di- 
rects that the following List of Rank of 
Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry, appoint- 
ed for the Bengal Fstablishment, be 
likewise published in General Orders. 
Rank of Cadets appointed for the Ben- 
- gal Cavalry and Infantry proceeding 

by the following Ships; viz. 

‘or the Cavalry. 

George John Fraser, Sir Edwd. Paget, 
sailed 13th July 1822. 

For the Infantry. 

Frederick Bennett, Warren Hastings, 
sailed 8th June 1822. 

Henry Beaty, Winchelsea, sailed 
10th June 1822. 

William Stuart Menteath, General 
Hewitt, sailed 15th June 1822. 

William Biddulph, Marchioness of Ely, 
sailed 15th June 1822. 

Frederick Walpole Anson, General 
Hewitt, sailed 15th June 1822. 

Frederick Wilson Hardwick, General 
Hewitt, sailed 15th June 1822. 

William Souter, City of Edinburgh, 
sailed 25th June 1822. 

John Ross, Coldstream, sailed 1st 
July 1822. 

Alfred Jackson, Sir Edwd. Paget, 
East Inpia House, 

19th July, 1822. 

(Signed) Wm. ABINGTON. 
East Inpia House, 
London, the 20th July, 1822. } 
(A true Copy), 
(Signed) J. DART, Secy. 
FORT WILLIAM, 4tn Jan. 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 


~ pleased to make the following promo- 


tion : 
W7th Regiment Native Infantry, 
Ensign William Joseph Phillutt, to be 
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Lieutenant, from the Ist January 1823, 
in succession to Reid, resigned the Ser- 
Vice. 

Major George Becher of the 5th Re- 
giment Light Cavalry, has returned to 
his duty on this Establishment, withont 
prejudice to his rank, by permission of 
the Honorable the Court of Directors. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 4TH Jan. 1823. 
The Most Noble the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to appoint Assistant 
Surgeon Hezekiah Clark, to the Civil 
Station of Goruckpore, vice Graham. 
Wa. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Govt, Mil. Dept. 


Head-Quarters, Culesutta; 2d Jan. 1823. 

The following temporary Appoint- 
ments made by Colonel Adam, C. B. 
Commanding Nagpore Subsidiary Force 
in Division Orders under date the 13th 
ultimo, are confirmed. 

Lieutenant Rawlins of Artillery to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter-master, and 
Assistant Surgeon Corbyn, proceeding 
on general Icave, to assume Medical 
charge of the relieved Companies of 
Artillery under Command of Captain 
Marshall during their progress to the 
Presidency. 

Assistant Surgeon Toke to the Medical 
charge of lst Buttation 2)st Regiment 
Native Infantry, during the absence on 
leave of Assistant Surgeon Corbyn. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 4th Jan. 1823. 

Lieutenant Richard Burney, of the Ist 
Battalion 8th Regiment, is appointed to 
do duty with the Ist Battalion 10th 
Regiment Native Infantry until further 
orders. 

Assistant Surgeon James Innes, M. D. 
is directed to do duty with the Artillery 
at Dum Dum. 

Captain C. C. Chesney is appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to Major General Hard- 
wick, Commandant of Artillery, from 
the Ist instant, vice Hyde appointed to 
the Horse Artillery. 

_ Captain G. Bolton, of the Honorable 
Company’s European Regiment, is di- 
rected to join the Detachment of that 
Corps now in Fort William and under 
orders to proceed to Nagpore. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 7TH JAN. 1823. 
The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
dets of Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry, 
and Assistant Surgeon, ure admitted to 
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the Service on this Establishment, in 
conformity with their Appointment by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors : 

The Cadets of Artillery and Cavalry 
are promoted; the former to the rank of 
Second Lieutenant, and the latter to 
that of Cornet, leaving the dates of their 
Commissions for future adjustinent. 

Artillery. 

Mr. Samuel Watson Fenning, date of 
arrival in Fort William, 2d January, 
1823. 

Mr. George James Cookson, date of 
arrival in Fort William, 2d January, 
1823. 

Mr. John Hotham, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 3d Jannary, 1823, 

Mr. James Horshurgh McDonald, date 
of arrival in Fort Wiliam, 3d January, 
1823. 

Cavalry, 

Mr. George Julin Fraser, date of ar- 
rival in Fort William, Ist January, 1823. 
Infantry, 

Mr. Samuel Robinson Bagshawe, date 
of arrival in Fort William, 2d January, 
1823. 

Mr. Thomas Seaton, date of arrival 
in Fort William, 2d January, 1823. 

Mr. John Bracken, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 2d January, 1823, 

Mr. Alfred Jackson, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 3d January, 1823. 

Mr. Cortland Skinner Barberie, date 
of arrival in Fort William, 3d January, 
1823. 

Mr. Robert McM urdo, date of arrival 


in Fort William, 3d January, 1823. 


Medical Establishment. 

Mr. Morgan Powell, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 2d January, 1823. 

The undermentioned Officers have re- 
turned to their duty on this Establish- 
ment, without prejudice to their rank, 
by permission of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jeremiah Martin 
Johnson, of the 15th Regiment N. I. date 
of arrival in Fort William, lst January, 
1823. 

Lieutenant Henry Oliphant, 8th Re- 
giment N. 1. date of arrival in Fort Wil- 
liam, Ist January, 182:3. 

Brevet-Captain Robert Bateman Wil- 
kins, 21st Regiment, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 3d January, 1823. 

Surgeon George Webb, date of arri- 
val in Fort William, 3d January, 1823, 

His Lordship in Council in pleased to 
promote the undermentioned Gentlemen 
Cadets of Infantry, to the rank of En- 
sign, to fill existing Vacancies, leaving 


* 
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the dates of their Commissions for fu- 
ture adjustment. 
Mr. Frederick Bennet. 
Mr. Henry Beaty. 
Mr. William Stuart Menteath. 
Mr. William Biddulph. 
Mr. Frederick Walpole Anson. 
Mr. Frederick Wilson Hardwick. 
Mr. William Souter. 
Mr. Jolin Ross. 
Mr. Alfred Jackson. . 


FORT WILLIAM; 13TH JAN. 1823. 
Extract from the Proceedings of Govern- 
ment, inthe General Department, dat- 

ed the 13th January, 1823. 

FORT WILLIAM; 14th JAN. 1823. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings, K. G. &c. &c. has, by a 
Letter bearing date the 9th January 
1823, formally resigned the Office of 
Governor General of the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and whereas 
the Honorable John Adam, Esq. has 
succeeded tothe Office of Governor Gene- 
ral of the Presidency aforesaid, under the 
Provisions contained in the Act of the 
33d year of the Reign of His late Most 
Gracious Majesty King George JII. 

It is hereby proclaimed, that the said 
Honorable John Adam, Esq. did, on the 
day of the date hereof, take Charge of 
the said Office of Governor Gencral of 
the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. : 

By Order of Government, Fort Wil- 
liam, the 13th January 1823. 

(Signed) C. LUSHINGTON, 
Actg. Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Ordered, that a Copy of the foregoing 
Proclamation, announcing the Succes- 
sion of the Honorable John Adam, Esq. 
to the Office of Governor General of the 
Presidency of Fort William, be read at 
the head of the Troops, in the Garrison 
of Fort William, under a Salute of 19 
Guns, and three Vollies of stnall Arms. 

Ordered, also, that the Proclamation 
be read at the head of the Troops, at all 
the principal Stations of the Army, under 
a Salute of 19 Guns. 

W. CASEMENT, Z¢. Cal. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 13TH Jan. 1823. 

The following Appointments made by 
the Honorable the Governor General, 
are published in General Orders; 

Captain A. Lockett, of the 14th Re- 
giment Native Infantry, to officiate as 
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Military Secretary to the Governor Gene- 
ral, until further orders. 

Surgeon Simon Nicolson to be Surge- 
on to the Governor General. 
AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE GOVERNOR GE- 


NERAL. 

Captain A. Lockett, of the 14th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Brevet-Captain D. Ruddell, of the 
Honorable Company’s European Re- 
giiment, 

Lieutenant the Honorable George 
Thomas Keppel, of His Majesty's 20th 
Regiment. 

Lientenant E.C. Archer, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 87th Foot. 

Lieutenant Bently Buxton, of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

EXTRA AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

Captain Feadall, of His Majesty's 4th 
Light Drazvoas. 

SUPERNUMERARY AIDES-DEB-CANP. 

Major Johu Vanghano, Fort and Town 
Major of Fort W.lham. 

Major Henry Huthwaite, Superintend- 
ent of the Mysore Princes. 


* 


FORT WILLIAM ; 13TH Jan. 1823. 

The following appointments, made by 
the Honorable the Governor General, 
are published in General Orders. 
EXTRA AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE GOVER- 

NOR GENERAL. 

Captain Caldwell, of the 25th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. . 

Captain Dangerfield, of the Bombay 
Establishment. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 13TH Jan. 1823. 
His Excellency Lieutenant General the 
Honorable Sir Edward Paget, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Mi-: 
litary Order of the Bath, having been 
appointed by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors in their General Letter da- 
ted the 5th January 1822, to be Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Company’s 
Forces in India, and also to be a Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council at Fort Wil- 
liam, the Company’s Orders and the 
Commission appointing His Excellenc 
Sir Edward Paget were this day r 
at a Meeting of the Council. 

The Oaths of Office being administer- 
ed to Sir Edward Paget, His Excellency 
took his Seatas a Member of the Supreme 
Conncil of Fort William. 

Ordered, that a Salute of 17 Guns 
from the Ramparts of Fort William, and 
three Vollies of small Arms by the 
Troops in Garrison, be fired on the oc- 
casion, 
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Ordered, that the appointment of His 
Excellency Sir Edward Paget, G. C. B. 
be communicated to the Army in Ge- 
neral Orders, and that the Commis- 
sion constituting him Commander in 
Chief be read with the usual cere- 
monies to the Troops in Garrison and 
at the different Stations of the Army.. 
THE UNITED COMPANY OF MERCHANTS 

OF ENGLAND TRADING TO THE EAST 

INDIES. 

We the said United Company,reposing 
especial trust and confidence in Lieute- 
nant Gercral the Honourable Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, do, by these presents, constitute 
and appoint him the said Sir Edward Pa- 
get to be Commander in Chief of all our 
Military Forces which now are or may 
hereafter be employed inthe East Indies, 
except such Forces as are or shall be 
employed in our Service within our Fort 
and Garrison of Fort William in Bengal 
and the Town of Calcutta, and in our 
Fort and Garrison of Fort St. George 
and Town of Madraspatnam, and of our 
Fort and Garrison of Bombay, which 
Office of Commander in Chief aforesaid 
the said Sir Edward Paget is to take up- 
on him, hold and enjoy from and im- 
mediately after the death, resignation or 
coming away from India of General the 
Marquis of Hastings, Commander in 
Chief ofall our Forces in the East In- 
dies, and not otherwise during our will 
and pleasure.—And we do hereby au- 
thorize, empower and require him the 
said Sir Edward Paget,as Commander in 
Chief aforesaid, to the utmost of his kill 
and power to do and perform all such 
Offices and Services as appertain to the 
post of Commander in Chief of all our 
Military Forces in the East Indies, ex- 
cept as aforesaid, subject tosuch remov- 
al or recal as can or may be made by 
any Law now in force, and subject also 
to all such Rules, Orders and Instructi- 
ons, as he shall from time to time receive 
fromthe Court of Directors of us the 
said United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies, in 
writing, under the hands of thirteen or 
more of them, or from the Governor 
General in Council of our Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, or from our 
Presidents in Council at Fort Saint 
George and Bombay respectively, when- 
sover he shall be present at any of those 
Presidencies, or at any Settlements or 
Places subordinate thereto, according to 
the rules and discipline of War, in pur- 
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suance of the trust hereby reposed in 
him. And we do hereby strictly require, 
charge and command all Commission 
Officers, Non-Commission Officers, Sol- 
diers and others belonging to our Mili- 
tury Forces in the several places before 
mentioned, except as aforesaid, to yield 
to him the said Sir Edward Paget as 
their Commander in Chief, during his 
residence at such places as aforesaid, 
due obedience accordingly.—And we do 
hereby revoke and annul all and every 
former Commission or Commissions to 
any other person or persons whomso- 
ever to act as Commander in Chief of 
our Forces in the East Indies, from the 
time that this present Commission shall 
Given nnder our Common 
Scal this fifth day of January in the Se- 
cond Year of the Reign of Our Sovereign 
Lord George the Fourth by the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland King, Defender of 
the Faith, and so Forth, and in the Year 
of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Twenty-two. 

Signed by order of the Court of Di- 

rectors of the said United Company, 
(Signed) J. DART, Secy. 

L. S.] 

Wma. CASEMENT, L¢. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


FORT WILLIAM; 137TH January, 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tious and Altcrations of Rank. 
Infantry. 

Major Mossom Boyd to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, from the lith June 1822, in 
succession to Hennessy, retired from the 
Service. 

Major John Macinnes to be Liente- 
nant Colonel, vice Hodgson, retired, 
with Rank from the Ist September 1822, 
in succession to Thompson, deceased. 

8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Charles Frederick Wild to 
be Captain of a Company from the 17th 
January 1821, in succession to Heron, 
retired. This cancels the Brevet Rank 
assigned to Captain Wild in General 
Orders, 1st September, 1821. 

Ensign the Honorable William Staple- 
ton, to be Lieutenant, vice Wild, pro- 
moted, with Rank from the 4th July 
1821, in succession to Lindesay, struck 
off. 

20th Reziment Native Infantry. 

Captain Nicholas Manley to be Major, 
from the 1st September 1822, in succes- 
sion tp Macinnes, promotcd. 
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Brevet Captain and Lientenant Tho- 
mas Dolman Lloyd Davies, to be Cap- 
tain of a Company, and Ensign George 
Thomson to be Lieutenant, in succession 
to Montague, resigned ; with rank from 
the 19th April 1822, in succession to 
Gordon, deceased. 

Brevet Captain and Lieutenant Samu- 
el Cantwell Crooke to be Captain ofa 
Company, and Ensign Alfred Arkell 
Williamson to be Licutenant, from the 
Ist September 1822, in succession to 
Manley, promoted. 

21st Regiment Native Infantry. 

Brevet-Captain and Lieutenant Hugh 
Ross to be Captain of a Company, from 
the 18th January 1822, in succession to 
Russell, retired. 

Ensign Archibald Mackean to be Licu- 
tenant, vice Ross promoted, with rank 
from the 7th August 1822, in succes- 
sion to Rattary, deceased. 

25th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Captain James George to be Major, 
and) Brevet Captain and Lieutenant 
Henry Tepper Smith to be Captain of a 
Company, from the llth June 1822, in 
succession to Boyd, promoted. 

Ensign John Robert ‘Talbot to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Smith, promoted, with rank 
from the 17th June 1822, in succession 
to Norton, deceased. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL OR- 
DERS ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN INDIA, 

Head-Quarters,Calcutta ; 24th Dec. 1822. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following promotion and appointments 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 

8th Lizht Dragoons. 

Cornet the Honorable Charles Wes- 
tenra to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice 
F. T. Fergusson who retires, receiving the 
difference in value between Cornet and 
Lizuteaant, 18th December 1822. 

13th Light Dragoons. 

Lieutenant George Manners, from the 
44th Foot, to be Licutenant, vice Joseph 
Lynam who exchanges, receiving the 
regulated difference 27t! November, 1822. 

17th Foot. 

Lieutenant J. O. Clunie to be Adju- 
tant, vice Evans, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancy only, 18th December, 1822. 

Paymaster James Allsopp frow the 
4ith Foot to be Paymaster, vice Tho- 
mas Bourke who exchanges, 19th De- 
cember, 1822. 
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44th Regiment. 

Paymaster Thomas Bourke from the 
17th Foot to be Paymaster, vice James 
Allsopp who exchanges, 19th Decem- 
ber, 1822. 

54th Foot. 

Licntenant Joseph Lynam from the 
13th Light Dragoons to be Licutenant, 
vice George Manners who exchanges, 
paving the regulated ditference, 27th 
Noveinber, 1822. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta; 28th Dec. 1822. 

His Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following appointinents. 

Staff. 

Lientenant Colonel Robert Torrens of 
the 38th Regiment, to be Deputy Adju- 
tant General to the King’s ‘l'roops ser- 
ving in the East Indies, vice Lieutenant 
Colonel Murray who resigns, 20th June 
1822. 

Major Phillip Stanhope, on the half 
Pay of the 56th Regiment, to be Deputy 
Quarter-master General to the said 


- Troops, with the rank of Lieutenant Co- 


lonel in the Army, vice Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Torrens, 20th June 1822. 
Lieutenant Colonel Torrens will be 
pleased to asstime charge of the Deputy 
Adjutant General's ce in virtue of 
his appointment by His Majesty, and 
Captain Dwyer, 11th Dragoons, will 
Otficiate as Deputy Quarter-master 
General during Lieutenant Colonel Stan- 
hope’s absence, or until further orders. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 29th Dec. 1822. 

The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following promotions and appointments 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. . 
14th Foot. 

Lieutenant T. B. Ainsworth, to be 
Captain of a Company by purchase, 
vice Edward Raynsford who retires, 25th 
December 1822. 

Ensign James Watson to be Lieute- 
nant by purchase, vice Ainsworth promot- 
ed, ditto. — 

34th Foot. 

Henry Dallas, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice John Stoddard 
promoted, 27th Nov. 1822. 

46th Foot. 

Ensign Thos. Carroll from the Half 
Pay of the 53d Foot to be Ensign with- 
out purchase, vice Lawrie removed to 
the 13th Dragoons, 5th October 1822. 

THOS. McMAHON, 
Col. A. G. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tae very flattering assistance, which the Editor has received from several 
Literary Correspondents, demands his best acknowledgments. The 
support, which he is kindly promised by others, enables him to assure 
those, who may patronize his work, that it will not be found altogether 
unworthy of the Orientalists’ attention. It is, at the same time, his ob- 
ject to give to the Orntenrau Macazinethat variety, which may recom- 
mend it, at once to the general reader, and the Oriental scholar ; and 
with this viewv, a considerable number of its pages will continue tobe 
devoted to European Literature and Science—Politics and Occurrences. 

He is sanguine in his expectations, that when the Or1entaL Maca- 
z1NE becomes known in the Mofussil, its pages will be enriched with 
many valuable communications on the Geography, and Natural and Sta- 
tistical. History of Countries, with which our acquaintance is at present 
limited and partial. 

‘ To his Medical Friends, the Editor would beg fens to suggest the utility 
of supplying the Medical Department of the. Magazine, with Notices on 
what may be termed the Meprca, TopoGrapuy of the Provinces, in 
which they are stationed. The advantages resulting from a collection 
of articles of this nature, so arranged as to be easily compared, and the 
general results deduced, are too obvious to require enumeration. 

. It has been suggested to the Editor, that short Biographical Notices of 
fersons, who may have distinguished themselves during their lives in In- 
dia, by probity and usefulness, in their official avocations, or by zeal and 
success in Literary pursuits, would be a valuable addition to the plan of 
the Magazine: and to such Notices he will be happy to give insertion. 

Communications to be addressed to the Editor of the Orien ray, 
Magazine, St. Andrew's Library, Calcutta. 
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OrieinAL—General History—Puanicians—Cities of Sidon 
and Tyre— Phenician Colonies— Carthage— Superstition, 
Manners and Usages—MrpEs—Prrstans— Cyrus—Cone 
quest of the Babylonian Empire—Cambyses— Darius— 
Invasion of India. 

[Continued frum our last.) 


WE have already, more than once, mentioned the Phceni- 
cians by name: but our authentic notices of their history 
are, at once, vague and scanty. Occupying an ungrateful soil, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, they early betook them- 
selves to the pursuits of commerce, to which thcy directed all 
their industry and resources, insomuch that Sidon, their capi- 
tal, was a flourishing and trading city at the time of the Trojan 
war. Availing themselves of the forests of Mount Lebanon, 
which supplied timber for ship-building, and of the natural 
inlets of their coasts, which they converted into commodious 
harbours, they boldly extended their transactions to different 
parts of the world, and navigated remote seas, without any 
other guide than the stars of heaven. Their population seems 
to have kept pace with their trade; for they planted colonies 
in Greece, and in the Islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia. They explored Spain, established a factory at Cadiz, 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and sent vessels to Britain 
for tin. From Beetica, and the rest of the Peninsulas, they . 
drew great quantities of honey, wax, pitch, copper, and, espe- 
cially, of silver. Strabo alludes to their settlement on the 
western coasts .of Africa, soon after the Trojan war; and the 
fleets of Solomon, under their conduct, made voyages to Ophir 
and Tarshish, (supposed to have been situated in the kingdom 
of Sofala, in Ethiopia,) whence they returned, at the end of 
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three years, laden with the precious metals, ivory, gems, and 
other kinds of merchandize. Such achievements and expe- 
ditions, in the then state of society and the arts, are far more 
honourable trophies, than provinces subdued, or princes led 
captive in procession. As the Egyptians and Assyrians neg- 
lected, or despised external commerce, the Phcenicians became 
the carriers of all nations; and this the more readily, because they 
threw open their coasts to all, put foreigners on the same level 
with themselves, adopted them as citizens, and held out every 
encouragement to ingenious traders and artizans, to settle among 
them. The trade, which they carried on by land, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Persia, Arabia, and even India, was, in 
like measure, very extensive, and may convey to us an idea of 
what they once were, and how deservedly their merchants are 
mentioned in Scripture, as equal to princes. It is generally 
allowed, that they were the Canaanites of the Scriptures. Their 
own territory, inconsiderable as it was in dimensions, neverthe- 
‘less, included several kingdoms; for, in their political character, 
they adhered to the government of their forctathers, conceding 
the sovereign dignity to petty princes, and reserving to them- 
selves the national rights and liberties of mankind. Of their 
civil code we have no distinct memorials ; but their arts, sci- 
ences, and manufactories have been much extolled : and such 
was their fame for taste, design, and ingenious invention, that 
whatever was elegant, grand, or pleasing, in apparel, vessels, 
or toys, was distinguished by the epithet Sidonian. Of Sidon, 
their most ancient city, and the seat of one of their kingdoms, 
vestiges are still visible in the stately and venerable ruins of 
the modern Sayde. Tyre, no less renowned, and still more 
opulent, rose at 20 miles to the southward; and its site is 
now indicated by the wretched village of Soor. Aradus, once 
a powerful city, was seated close on the shore, and rendered 
conspicuous by its lofty buildings ; but itis now faintly pre- 
sented by the mutilated remains of Rouad. Bcrytus, situated 
on a plain, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, was, at one period, 
celebrated as an academy, in which the study of law was 
taught in Greek. At present, under the disguised name of 
Bairout, it is a mart of the Marionites and Druses ; but its 
port is choaked with sand and ruins. Byblus, one of the most 
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ancient Phrygian cities, was chiefly celebrated for the worship 
of Venus and Adonis. 

Besides these royal and metropolitan cities others, of Phoe- 
nician origin, are particularized by the early historians. Thus, 
Tripoli, or the threefold city, so denominated, because founded 
by three-colonies from Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, subsists, and 
retains its name, while the ruins of ancient habitations, and 
fragments of columns, lie scattered on its shores. Laodicea, the 
present Latakia, was once famous for its wines, the produce of 
the adjacent hills. But the most prosperous Phoenician colony, 
since it soon rivalled, and, ultimately, surpassed the mother 
country, was that of Carthachadta, or the New-Zown, more 
familiar to modern ears, by the soft appellation of CarTHaGE, 
founded about 890 years before the Christian era. The rise 
and fall of this distinguished settlement will claim our atten- 
tion in the sequel. In the mean time, we cannot refrain from 
remarking, that the Phoenicians, who ranked so. high in the 
annals of commerce and the arts, and the relics of whose edi- 
fices are still strewed around the scenes of their departed great- 
ness, must have been no mean proficients in the Elements of 
Navigation, Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, Geography, 
Astronomy, and Architecture. In the elegant labours of the 
loom, they were, probably, not outstripped even by the Baby- 
lonians ; the glass of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and their fine 
linens, which were so generally diffused among the grandees 
of different countries, were some of the most prominent 
results of their ingenuity and industry. Their skill in the 
working of metals, and in the erection of complex and magni- 
ficent structures, may be fairly inferred from the departments, 
that were assigned to them in the building and decorating of 
the temple of Solomon. Their alphabet, which expressed. 
the vowel sounds, in which the Egyptians and Chaldees were 
deficient, was imported tothe Greeks and Carthaginians, and, 
through them, to the western world. 

Yet, this ingenious and refined people are represented, as 
practising the most barbarous superstitious rites ; mingling the 
worship of Venus with the grossest debaucheries, and staining 
their hands with the blood of human victims. Besides Venus 
and Adonis, they worshipped the Sun and Moon ; the former, 
under the appellation of Beelsamer, or Lord of Heaven ; and, 
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the latter, under that of Astarte, or Queen of Heaven. They 
likewise paid divine honours to Apollo, and to Melcartus, or 
Hercules. Sanchoniathon, the most ancient writer next to Moses, 
and fragments of whose works are still extant, was a native of 
Berytus. Some have supposed, that he was acquainted with 
the Scriptures; but, though in his fabulous cosmogony, he al- 
ludes to a spirit, which put the universe in order, he makes no 
mention of the fall of man, the deluge, nor the dispersion of 
people over the face of the earth. His writings are, neverthe- 
less, a curious remnant ; and, though tinctured with absurdity, 
they probably exhibit a transcript of the theological opinions 
of his countrymen. Moschus, of Sidon, a sceptical philosopher, 
taught, that the world was produced by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms—a doctrine essentially absurd, but which Epicurus, 
inany centuries after, laboured to support with all his ingenui- 
ty of argumentation, and which Lucretius has embellished with 
the beauties of poetry. For the rest, the Phoenicians were 
lovers of peace, and acted on that liberal principle of policy, 
which deduces the prosperity of one’s country, frum that of those 
which surround it. 

The Medes, who next solicit our attention, having thrown off 
the yoke, during the feeble reign of Sardanapalus, lapsed into 
a state of anarchy, from which they were not relieved, till they 
appointed Deioces to frame a system of laws for their ob- 
servance. On his retiring, however, from the office of supreme 
judge, they again fellinto the miseries of mis-rule. Once more they 
had recourse to their. Magistrate, and, in the plenitude of their 
confidence and gratitude, elected him king, 700 years B. C. 
Elated with his new dignity, or, acting from mistaken notions 
of duty, he now affected extreme severity, and an odious degree 
of state, subjecting to punishment whosoever presumed to laugh, 
or spit in his presence. In process of time, however, he re- 
claimed his subjects, united the scattered districts of the coun- 
try, in one common political bond, and enforced the maintenance 
of order throughout his dominions. He then commanded a city 
to be built, and fortified against the attacks of an enemy —and 
Ecbatana rose, with her seven walls, and her sumptuous pa- 
laces, 

After a reign of 57 years, Deioces was succeeded by his son 
Phraortes, who conquered the Persians, overran part of Assy- 
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ria, and laid siege to Nineveh, where he perished, with most 
of his army, in the twenty-second year of his reign. 

While his son, and successor, Cyaxares, at the head of fresh 
levies, once more threatened Nineveh with ruin, he was compell- 
ed, to march against hordes of Scythians, who, issuing from the 
Palus Meeotis, had made an irruption into the Median terri- 
tories. The Medes were defeated in a pitched battle, and the 
Scythians remained masters of Upper Asia for twenty-eight 
years. Unable to expel them by open furce, Cyaxares had 
recourse to a treacherous stratagem; for, during the celebra- 
tion of a general festival, to which the Scythians were invited, 
the masters of families, having inebriated their guests, mas- 
sacred them in this defenceless condition, and freed the king- 
dom from its oppressors. Cyaxares, having entered into alli- 
ance with Nebuchadnezzar, and united his forces with those of 
the Babylonians, resumed the siege of Nineveh, 606 B. C. and 
that city, after a long and obstinate resistance, tell, to rise no 
more. Cyaxares then carried his victorious arms to Armenia, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Persia, and Susiana, which he annexed to his 
dominions, erected the whole into a powerful empire, and, dying 
in the 40th year of his reign, transmitted the sceptre to his son 
Astyages. The latter, who is supposed to have been the Aha- 
suerus of the Jews, gave his daughter in marriage to Cambyses, 
either king of Persia, or a person of high rank in that country ; 
for, with regard to this important point, authors are again at 
variance. From this union sprung Cyrus, founder of the Per- 
sian monarchy; so that, from this cra, the history of the 
Medes becomes blended with that of the Persians. 

The great antiquity of the Persians has never been disputed ; 
but it was not till the reign of Cyrus, or, about 560 years before 
the birth of Christ, that they became a powerful and a for- 
midable nation. In regard to the life, achieventents, and death 
of Cyrus himself, it, most unfortunately, happens, that the: re- 
lations of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon, who wrote about 
a century after his demise, are very problematical and contra- 
dictory. Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, enters into various in- 
teresting details, relative to his education and victories ; but there 
is reason to suspect, that this work was composed in the 
spirit of a political romance, rather than in that of a genuine 
history ; with the view of delineating, for the instruction of sove- 
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reigns and statesmen, the model of a perfect prince, and a 
well regulated monarchy, and not with the design of exhibit- 
ing a faithful transcript of facts. His narrative, however, has 
been scrupulously copied by the credulous Rollin, and other 
compilers of ancient history. As, at this distance of time, it 
is impossible to reconcile the jarring accounts, we must be 
contented to notice a few of the more prominent and import- 
ant facts and allegations. 

According to the recitals of Ctesias and Herodotus, Astyages, 
in consequence of a dream, which portended, that his daughter’s 
child would deprive him of his kingdom, ordered the infant 
Cyrus to be destroyed, and committed the execution of this or- 
der to his chief minister, Harpagus. . The latter, unwilling to 
comply with such a barbarous mandate, or dreading the re- 
sentment of Mandane, gave the child to the king’s shepherd, 
whose wife happened, at that very time, to be delivered of a 
still-born boy. Being greatly captivated with the appearance 
of the royal infant, she prevailed with her husband to preserve 
him, and expose their own in his stead; and Cyrus was, accord- 
ingly, brought up as their son. 

When the young prince had attained the age of ten years, as 
he was one day at play with other children of the same age, 
he was chosen king by his companions; and having, in virtue 
of that dignity, divided them into several orders and classes, the 
son of Artembases, a lord of eminent dignity among the Medes, 
refused to obey his orders ; whereupon Cyrus caused him to be 
seized, and severely flogged. The boy ran crying to his father, 
who immediately hastened to the king’s palace, loudly com- 
plaining of the affront, which his son had received from the son 
of a slave ; and entreating Astyages to revenge, by some exem- 
plary punishment, the indignity offered to him and his family. 
Astyages, commanding both the herdsman and his son, to be 
brought before him, asked the latter, how he, who was the son 
of so mean a man, had dared to insult the son of one of the chief 
lords of the kingdom ? Cyrus replied, that he had done no more, 
than he had a right todo; for the boys of the neighbourhood, 
having chosen him king, because they thought him most worthy 
of that dignity, had performed what he, vested with that cha- 
racter, had commanded; the son of Artembases alone had slight- 
ed his orders, and had suffered the merited punishment of his 
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disobedience. In the course of this conversation, Astyages hap- 
pening to recollect, that his grandson, whom he had ordered to be 
destroyed, would have been of the same age with Cyrus, be- 
gan to question the shepherd, concerning his supposed son, and, 
at last, obtained from him a confession of the whole truth. As- 
tyages, having now discovered Cyrus to be his grandson, sent 
for Harpagus, who also confessed that he had not seen Man- 
dane’s sun destroyed, but had given him to the shepherd ; where- 
on Astyages was so much incensed, that, having invited Har- 
pagus to an entertainment, he caused him to be served with 
the flesh of his own son. When he had done, the king asked 
him, whether he had liked the dish? and, Harpagus answering, 
that he had never tasted any thing more delicious, the officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose brought, in a basket, the head, hands, and 
feet of his son, desiring him to uncover the basket, and take what 
he liked best. He did as they desired, and. beheld the mangled 
remains of his only child, without betraying the least apparent 
concern, so great was the command which he had over his 
passions. The king then asked him, if he knew, with what 
kind of meat he had been entertained ? Harpagus replied, 
that he knew very well, and was always pleased with what his 
sovereign thought fit to ordain ; and, then, with secming apathy, 
having collected the relics of his innocent son, went home. 
_ Astyages, having thus vented his rage on Harpagus, began 
next to consult, how he should dispose of Cyrus. The Magi, 
however, eased him of his fears with regard to him, by assur- 
_ing him, that, as the boy had been once chosen king by his 
companions, the dream had been already verified, and that 
Cyrus would never reign in any other sense. The king, 
perfectly satisfied with this explanation, called Cyrus, and, 
owning how much he had been wanting in the affection, with 
which he should have cherished him, desired him to prepare for 
a journey into Persia, where he would find his father and 
mother in circumstances, very different from those of the poor 
shepherd and his wife, with whom he had hitherto lived. Cyrus, 
on his arrival at his father’s house, was received with inexpres- 
sible joy. When he grew up, he soon became popular, on 
account of his extraordinary talents ; till, at length, his friend- 
ship was courted by Harpagus, who could never forget the 

barbarous treatment, which he had received from Astyages. 
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By his means a conspiracy was formed against the latter, who, 
being overthrown in two successive engagements, was taken 
prisoner, and confined for life. 

According to Xenophon, again, Cyrus was the son of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia, and Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, 
king of the Medes. He was borna year after his uncle, Cy- 
axares, the brother of Mandane. He lived till the age of 
twelve, with his parents in Persia, and was trained according 
to the public and severe discipline of that country. To a hand- 
some figure, and beauty of countenance, he is represented as 
uniting high mental endowments, and the most amiable dispo- 
sitions ; surpassing all of his years in aptness to learn, and in 
courage and address, in executing whatever he undertook. 
Having accompanied his mother, on a visit to his grandfather 
Astyages, he quickly acquired popularity among the Medes, by 
his generous and heroic deportment. At the age of sixteen, he 
distinguished himself in the field, against the prince of Babylon, 
who had invaded the territory of the Medes; and on this occa- 
sion he first displayed that valour and intrepidity, which, after- 
wards, conducted him to the empire of Asia. Returning to 
Persia in the following season, he remained there till his 46th 
year, when his uncle Cyaxares, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Media, called him to his assistance. 

Neriglissar, king of Babylon, alarmed at the combination of 
the Medes and Persians, had solicited the aid of the Lydians, 
Phrygians, Carians, Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and Cili- 
cians, nations of Asia Minor, who had the same origin as the 
Grecks, but who had more early risen to a state of compara- 
tive civilization and wealth. Even prior to the Trojan war, 
Phrygia was so celebrated for its riches, that Midas, the 
second king of that country, was said to have turned every 
thing, which he touched, into gold—a metaphorical expression, 
to denote the flourishing condition of commerce under his 
reign. He is also said to have patronized navigation, and 
is the reputed inventor of the anchor. The Lydians, if we 
may believe Herodotus, were the first people who struck 
coins of gold and silver; and their monarchs extended their 
sway eastward, as far as the river Halys. Under the reign of 
Croesus, whose wealth is still proverbial, and who not only re- 
trieved some of the national misfortunes, but extended their 
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territory and influence, they joined the confederacy against the 
_Medes and Persians. . 

Cyrus, apprised of their immense preparations, augmented 
his forces to 196,000 men, and advanced, at their head, against 
the enemy, who were assembled near the river Pactolus. 
After long marches, he came up with them at Thymbra, not 
far from Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Besides the horse and 
foot, whose number we have just particularized, Cyrus had 
300 chariots, armed with scythes, each chariot drawn by four 
horses, abreast, covered with trappings, that were proof against 
missile weapons. He had likewise a great number of chariots 
of a large size, on each of which was placed a tower, about 
18 or 20 feet high, and on each tower were stationed 20 
archers. These towers were drawn by 16 oxen abreast. There 
was, moreover, a considerable number of camels, each mounted 
by two Arabian archers; the one looking towards the head, and 
the other towards the hinder part of the animal. The army of 
Croesus consisted of 420,000 men, and the Egyptians, who were 
reckoned to constitute the main strength of his forces, were 
posted in the centre. Both armies were drawn up on an im- 
mense plain, which allowed extending the wing on either side ; 
and the design of Croesus, on which alone he rested his hopes 
of victory, was to surround and hem in the enemy’s army. 
Observing how much his front exceeded that of Cyrus, he 
made the centre halt, but ordered the two wings to advance, 
and begin the attack simultaneously, on both sides. When 
the two detached bodies were sufficiently extended, Croesus 
gave the signal to the main body, which marched up to the 
front of the Persian army, while the two attacked them in flank ; 
so that Cyrus’s army was enclosed, like a small square drawn 
within a large one. This movement, however, by no means 
disconcerted the Persian commander ; but, giving his troops 
the signal to fall about, he attacked in flank those forces, which 
meditated a vigorous attack on his rear, and put them into 
great disorder : at the same time, he dispatched a squadron of 
camels against the enemy’s other wing, which consisted most- 
ly of cavalry. The horses were so frightened at the approach 
of these animals, that most of them threw their riders, and trod 
them under foot, which occasioned great confusion. Asty- 
ages, an officer of approved valor and experience, at the head 
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of a small body of horse, next charged them so briskly, that they 
never afterwards rallied ; and the scythe-armed chariots being 
driven in among them, completed their route. Both the ene- 
my’s wings being thus put to flight, Cyrus commanded his 
chief favourite, Abradates, to fall on the centre with the large 
chariots mentioned above. The first ranks, consisting mostly 
of Lydians, unable to sustain so violent a charge, immediately 
gave away; but the Egyptians, protected by their bucklers, 
and presenting a compact and impenetrable line to the chariots, 
occasioned a great slaughter of the Persians. Abradates him- 
self was killed, his chariot overturned, and most of his men 
were cut in pieces. On his fall, the Egyptians, advancing 
boldly, obliged the Persian infantry to give way, and drove 
them back quite to their engines. There, however, they were 
assailed by a new shower of darts and javelins from their ma- 
chines; and the Persian rear advancing, at the same time, 
sword in hand, compelled their spearmen and archers to return 
to the charge. Cyrus, meanwhile, having put to flight both 
the horse and foot on the Iett of the Egyptians, pushed on 
to the centre, where he had the vexation to find his Persians 
again giving ground; and, judging that the only means of ar- 
resting the Egyptians, who were pushing them, would be ta 
attack them in the rear, he did so; and, the Persian cavalry com- 
ing up to his aid, the fight was renewed, with great slaughter, 
on both sides. Cyrus himself was exposed to imminent dan- 
ger; for, his horse being killed under him, he fell among his 
enemies : but the Persians, alarmed at the danger of their com- 
mander, threw themselves headlong on their opponents, rescu- 
ed him, and made a terrible slaughter, till, at length, Cyrus, in 
admiration of the valor of the Egyptians, offered to them ho- 
nourable conditions, apprizing them, at the same time, that all 
their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians, on their 
part, having stipulated with Cyrus, that they should not be 
obliged to carry arms against Croesus, engaged in the service 
of the conqucror, to whom they remained, ever afterwards, 
faithful. 

The next morning, Cyrus advanced towards Sardis, and 
Croesus marched out to oppose him, at the head of his Lydians. 
As Cyrus was well aware, that their strength consisted most- 
ly in cavalry, he ordered his caincls to advance, by which the 
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horses were so frightencd, that they became quite ungoverna- 
ble. The Lydians, however, dismounted, and, for some time, 
made a vigorous resistance on foot ; but they were finally 
driven into the city, which was taken two days after: and 
thus perished the Lydian empire. Nor did Cyrus quit the 
confines of Lesser Asia, till he had reduced its population to 
subjection, from the Egean Sea to the banks of the Euphrates. 
Syria and Arabia submitted, in like manner, to his authority. . 

On his return to Assyria, the conqueror directed his move- 
ments towards Babylon, where Nebonadius, the feeble 
and voluptuous successor of Neriglissar, and the Belshazzar 
of the Scriptures, hazarded the issue of a battle; but being 
defeated, he retired into his capital, which was immediately in- - 
vested. Its lofty walls, which were deemed impregnable, its 
numerous and capacious magazines, which were supposed to 
contain provisions for twenty years, and the extent of ground, 
allotted to tillage and pasture within the circuit of the walls, 
were all discouraging circumstances to the besiegers: and two 
years were actually consumed in unavailing efforts, when Cyrus 
had recourse to the expedient of diverting the current of the 
Euphrates, into the great lake, destined to the reception of its 
superfluous waters; and, making his approaches when the 
unconscious ‘garrison was immersed in the riot of an annual fes- 
tival, two detachments were enabled to enter the city by mid- 
night : the guard, the king, and his nobles, were massacred, 
and Babylon fell an easy prey to the conqueror. Here Cyrus, 
whose humanity has been no less extolled than his prowess, 
terminated his victorious career of twenty one years, after he 
had erected an extensive empire in Asia, which was bounded, 
on the East, by the Indus; on the North, by the Euxine and 
Caspian Seas ; on the West, by the Egean Sea: and, on the 
South by Arabia, and the Persian Gulph. The remainder of his 
life was employed in consolidating this immense empire, and in 
moulding the heterogeneous materials into a regular political 
fabric. Five hundred and thirty six years B. C., he published 
the famous decree, which permitted the Jews to return to Jc- 
rusalem, after a captivity of 70 years. According to Xenophon, 
he died in his bed, after a glorious reign of 36 years; while 
Herodotus, Justin, and Valerius Maximus affirm, that he was 
killed, when fighting against Tomyris, queen of the Massagete, 
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or Scythians, who, with her own hands, throwing his head into 
a leathern bag full of blood, added this sarcastic expression— 
“ Now, glut thyself with blood, for which thou hast ever thirsted.” 
Diodorus asserts, that he was crucified by that princess ; Ctesias, 
again, makes him die of a wound, which he received in Ityreania. 
But whatever may have been the manner of his decease, he ap- 
pears, on the whole, to have been one of those able and enterpris- 
ing individuals, who have occasionally figured on the theatre 
of Asiatic history, and who, possessing talents and opportunities, 
which fall to the lot of few, united many nations under 
his own dominion. At the period when he flourished, the 
empire of the Medes and Babylonians was already on the de- 
cline, and that of the Lydians, under Croesus, had not acquired 
a stable foundation. That Cyrus, as a prince and a statesman, 
possessed great and good qualities, which entitled him to much 
of the praise, that has been lavished on his memory, there is 
little reason to doubt ; but it cannot be dissembled, that he was 
deeply tinctured’ with the common vice of most great conquer- 
ors, that love of aggrandizement, which sacrifices peace, 
and virtue at the shrine of ambition. Plutarch relates of 
Alexander the Great, that when at Pasargada, in Persia, 
he found inscribed on the tomb of Cyrus, “ O Man! who- 
soever thou art, and whencesoever thou comest, (for come 
I know thou wilt,) I am Cyrus, the founder of the Per- 
sian Empire. Envy not the little earth, that covers my body.” 
On his death bed, he appointed his son Cambyses, to succeed 
him in the empire; and to his other son, Smerdis, he gave several 
considerable governments. 

About 529 years B. C. the new monarch commenced a reign, 
characterized by folly, bascness, and guilt. One of his first en- 
terprizes was a war against Egypt, at that period a populous, 
and flourishing country. The treaty of Phancs, the Halicarnas- 
sian, who belonged to the Grecian auxiliaries, facilitated the 
approach of the Persian troops. Being ccsirous of taking the 
city of Pelusium by assault, Cambyses causcd a number of cats, 
dogs, and other animals, held sacred by the Egyptians, to be placed 
in the first rank of his army, and thus deterred the besieged, 
from discharging their weapons. The town, at all events, was 
speedily reduccd, and Psammeticus, king of Egypt, defeated 
.in @ great and decisive battle. Herodotus. informs us, that he 
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saw the skulls, with which the field of battle was strewed, and 
that those of the Egyptians were hard as stone, because the 
heads of the children of that country were shaved, and the bones . 
were hardened by the sun; whereas those of the Persians were 
soft and brittle, because they were accustomed, from their in- 
fancy, to wear turbans. Along with Egypt, the neighbouring 
Africans, and the Greeks of Cyrene and Barea, submitted to the 
conqueror. The latter, elated with success, next meditated the 
subjection of Carthage ; but, as the Phoenicians refused their co- 
operation, he turned his hostile views on Ethiopia. With a 
view to survey and estimate the resources of that country, he 
sent ambassadors, with presents, to the king. The Ethiopian 
monarch, whose eye could penetrate through the mask of friend- 
ship, sent his own bow, in return, to Cambyses, accompanied 
with this emphatic injunction to the ambassador, Advise your 
Muster not to invade Ethiopia, till he can bend their king's 
bow, with the same ease that Ido; and exhort him, to thank the 
Gods, for not having inspired us with the ambition of extending 
our dominion. On receipt of this galling message, giving 
way to the fury of his passion, he at once put his armies in 
motion, without providing against the perils, which they had to 
encounter in the desart. An advanced detachment of fifty 
thousand men, being overtaken by a whirlwind, was buried in 
the sand ; while the main body, which he commanded in person, 
had nearly perished with famine. Returning by Thebes, he there 
vented his rage and disappointment on the rich temples, which 
he ordered to be plundered, and consigned to the flames ; and, 
at Memphis, having interpreted the popular rejoicings, at the 
appearance of the god Apis, into a personal affront, he com- 
manded the magistrates to be executed, insulted the god, caus- 
ed the priests to be scourged, and prohibited the celebration 
of the festival, under pain of death. He ordered his brother, 
Smerdis, who had strength to bend the king of Ethiopia’s bow, 
to be assassinated. He espoused his own sister, after he had 
referred the propriety ef such a union to the judges, who gave 
it as their opinion, that though there was no law, which per- 
mitted a brother to marry his sister, yet there was one, which 
permitted the kings of Persia, to act as they thought proper. 
Thus it is, that despotism degrades alike the sovereign, and his 
ministers of justice! The ensuing anecdote, which is also re- 
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corded of Cambyses, paints, in a still more afflicting manner, the 
debasing influence of uncontrouled dominion. The king hav- 
ing, one day, asked his favourite, Prexaspes, what was said of 
him, in private conversation, —‘ Your great qualities are much 
admired,’ replied the minion, ‘ but they allege, that you are 
too fond of wine.’ ‘ They suppose, no doubt,’ rejoined the 
king, ‘that wine impairs my faculties; but of this you shall 
judge presently ?? Having then drunk to excess, he ordered 
the son of Prexaspes, to stand at the end of the apartment, with 
his left hand on his head, and, snatching a bow, shot him 
through the heart; adding, in a tone of savage exultation, 
‘“* Have Ia steady hand ?” To which the wretched parasite 
replied, ‘‘ Apollo could not have aimed better.”’ 

As Cambyses was on his return to Persia, he was informed, 
that certain conspirators had placed another on his throne, 
under the feigned name of Smerdis ; but, in the midst of his 
preparations, to inflict severe vengeance on the usurper and 
his partisans, an accidental wound, from his own sword, deli- 
vered the East from his cruelty and oppression. Another con- 
spiracy, formed by seven of the nobles, effected the murder of 
the pretended Smerdis ; and the transference of the regal power 
to one of their own number, the celebrated Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, governor of Persia, 521 years B. C. 

Dartus, or, as he is sometiunes more emphatically designated, 
Darius the First, or Darius the Great, with a view to confirm his 
possession of the throne, married Atossa and Artystona, the two 
daughters of Cyrus ; and studied to improve the revenue, and 
maintain the peace and prosperity of his vast dominions, by 
adhering to the line of public conduct, which Cyrus had traced 
for himself. The revolt of the Babylonians, who could ill brook 
the removal of the seat of empire to Susa, first diverted him 
from his praiseworthy pursuits, in the fifth year of his reign. 
Having laid siege to the offending city, with a numerous army, 
the inhabitants, urged by despair, adopted the barbarous reso- 
lution of destroying all the old.-men, women, and children, as 
useless consumers of the provisions of the place. After conti- 
nuing for twenty months before the walls, the Persian monarch 
was on the point of renouncing the enterprize, when Zopyrus, 
one of his chief nobles, is said to have devoted himself, with un- 
precedented generosity, to the interests of his royal master. 
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Having amputated his nose and ears, and otherwise disfigur- 
ed his body, he presented himself in the city, as a wretched vic- 
tim of the cruelty of Darius. The unsuspecting Babylonians, in 
the fulness of their sympathy and confidence, appointed him to 
the command of their army. In the course of different sallies 
and skirmishes, he cut in pieces 15 or 16,000 Persians, whom 
Darius, as had been privately concerted, exposed half armed. 
The king, afterwards, approached the walls with his whole 
army, Zopyrus opened the gates, and put him in possession of 
the city. Darius demolished the impregnable walls, put to death 
three thousand of the most active of the revolters, and confer- 
red on Zopyrus the revenue of Babylon, for life. 

Had this powerful sovereign been contented, to wield the 
sceptre over the faircst portions of the globe, he might now 
have reigned peaceful, happy, and respected : but the cravings 
of ambition are insatiate, and the wisdom and experience of 
ages have scarcely yet impressed monarchs with the important 
and salutary truth, that the lust of power and conquest almost 
invariably impels its votary to ruin or disgrace. From the 
summit of his greatness, Darius cast his eye on Scythia, that cold 
and inhospitable region, situated between the Danube and the 
Tanais, whose inhabitants are still recognized under the appella- 
tion of Zartars, and who, from time immemorial, have led 
a roaming life, solicitous only to procure food and raiment, by 
the sustenance of their flocks and herds. Thrice, in very early 
times, they are reported to have over-run some of the finest 
provinces of Asia; but their hostile incursions were desultory 
and transient ; and Darius, that he might not be wholly without a 
pretext for his immense military preparations, affected to chas- 
tise these wandering hordes, for the predatory aggressions of 
their forefathers. At the head of an army of 700,000 men, he 
traversed the lesser Asia, crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, 
ravaged Thrace, and arrived on the banks of the Danube. 
Here he was joined by a fleet of 600 sail, manned chiefly by 
Ionians, who were left to guard the bridge of boats, which they 
had_ constructed, and by means of which the army was ena- 
bled to enter on the wastes of Scythia. But the inhabitants, 
according to their custom, retreated, filled up the springs, and 
cut off the means of procuring provisions ; so that want of sub- 
sistence soon compelled the invaders, to retrograde to some more 
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cultivated district. The Scythians then, collecting their strength, 
pressed on and harassed their rear ; yet cautiously avoiding a 
general action. With difficulty Darius effected his retreat, re- 
crossed the Danube, and took up his residence at Sardis. 

Thus foiled in one great attempt, he immediately contemplated 
another, which afforded the prospect of a more successful issue. 
Having ordered a fleet to be constructed on the Indus, he 
gave the command of it to Scylax, a Greek, who, sailing down 
the Indus, entered the Red Sea, by the Straits of Babel-Mandel, 
landed in Egypt, and, returning to Susa, reported to Darius, 
the results of his observations. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, the Persian monarch, at the head of a numerous army, 
entered the extensive and opulent country of India, which he 
easily subjected to his sway. 

The comparative civilization of Inp1a ascends to 8 period of 
very high antiquity, insomuch, that even the Egyptians and 
Greeks are supposed, to have derived both scientific instruction 
and religious doctrines, from that quarter of the world. By 
whom this country was originally peopled, is a question, which, 
in all probability, will never be resolved. Certain it is, that 
some ancient works, in these parts, as the observatory at Be- 
nares, the rocking stones, the statues in the island of Elephan- 
ta, &c. bespeak both skill and power. Mr. Bryant is inclined 
to ascribe them to the Cushites, or Babylonians. At all events, 
we cannot, with the credulity of some moderns, acquiesce in the 
tales of the Indians themselves, which only shew their igno- 
ranee of their own origin. From the earliest times, of which 
we have any authentic notices, they are represented, as believ- 
ing in the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls; as di- 
vided into classes, or castes, which were never confounded by 
intermarriages ; and as subject to the spiritual guidance of the 
Brachmans, Braniins, or Priests, who were also their astro- 
logers, prophets, and philosophers, and who derived their name 
from Brachma, one of the principal genii, who were supposed 
to be employed in the government of the universe. These Bra- 
mins were as muchrespected, as the Persian Magi, or the Egyp- 
tian Priests; while their doctrines were exemplified, by acts of 
austerity and penance, that excited the admiration cven of 
strangers ; for they stood cxposed to the scorching sun, made 
their bodies proof against the severest trials, and, when old 
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age or infirmity rendered life burdensome,. they ordered their 
attendants to burn them alive. Such of them as wore no 
clothes, were, from that circumstance, called Gymnosuphists. 
According to Strabo, they believed, that the world had a be- 
ginning, and would have an end; that the Supreme Being is 
omnipotent ; that, at first, the fountains flowed with milk, ho- 
ney, wine, and oil, but that man, having abused these blessings, 
was deprived. of them, and condemned to gain his bread by 
the sweat of his brow—sentiments which recall the history of 
our first parents. The Vedas, or sacred books of the Bramins, 
contain the same doctrines, blended with the most absurd fa- 
bles. 

At the period, to which we have deduced our narrative, the 
history of the Persian monarchy, is intimately connected with 
the splendid annals and destinies of Gaezcz —a country, which, 
fur some time, will necessarily assume a conspicuous station, in 
our sketch of the transactions, and manners of ancient nations. 
Before, however, w2 proceed to trace the origin and rise of its 
political consequence, it may be proper, briefly to review the 
government, customs, philosophy, and religion of the Persians. 


[To be Continued.] 
REVIEW. 
Considerations on British India, by Lieut. 4. White, of the 
Bengal N. I.—Edin. 1822. 

Dogs every man, who has been ten years in India, fancy him- 
self duly qualified for discussing the policy of its local govern-— 
ments, and describing the manners of its inhabitants; and is it 
quite enough, to place on the title page of a work, a B. I. 
or aC. S. to command a marked degree of attention to 
the sagacious saws, that often follow such important dis- 
closures? We dare say Lieutenant White imagines himself, 
very profoundly versed in the lore, that guides to safe and sa- 
lutary measures, in ruling our Eastern dominions; but we 
will venture to assert, that very few of his readers agree with him 


in opinion, How his book has sold, on the other side of the Cape, 
00 
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we have not heard ; but it is not very likely to procure him, 
upon this, many literary laurels ; or a very high reputation, as 
a political writer. In point of style and composition it is-suf- 
ficiently dull and heavy ; and is certainly more remarkable for 
the self complacency, with which the Lieutenant advances to 
combat the doctrines of others, who have written on the same 
subjects, than for any thing like success, in proving them to 
be erroneous. It appears, that the author never thought of 
turning his attention to writing a book on India, and its grave 
and important affairs, unti] he found, when on board of ship, 
that he had nothing else to do! He then sct pont it; and the 
present volume is the result. 

We are somewhat surprized, that he found a bookseller bold 
enough, to run the risk of publication; for besides, that India 
does not occupy one tenth of the public attention in England, 
which we Bengalees are apt to imagine, the work before us is 
not calculated, to gratify curiosity about us, our concerns, and 
our dominions, even did such curiosity exist. If our Lieutenant 
had kept a diary of his doings, since he first entered the 
country ; and noted down all the common-place accidents, - 
that befal a gentleman in the B. I. he might have said 
something, now and then, that would have been either 
new or interesting; or some fact might have found its 
way into his book, on which it might have been worth 
the pains to speculate. But sitting down in his cabin, 
to write paragraph after paragraph, on the policy of Lord 
Hastings’ Administration and Campaigns—on the state of 
the Press—on the Judicial System, and the Civil Govern-- 
ment of India—without having previously taken any pains, to 
collect materials of his own, on which to found his speculations, 
it is only the reward, due to his labours, to find, that these : 
speculations are not thought very valuable. It so happens, 
that they are very erroneous in many instances—very old and . 
worn out in almost all ; and although the Lieutenant is not likely 
to do much harn, by the wide spreading devastation of his doc- 
trines, we shall spend a few minutes, in looking into his work. : 
He sets out with CoxLonizaTion, a subject, on both sides 
of which much may perhaps be said ; but certainly our Lieu- 
tenant has said nothing on his, which has not been said a thou- 
sand times better, before he ever ventured to “throw down. 
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his thoughts.” These are crude and common-place ; and in 
fact nothing more, than a jumbled-together heap of arguments, 
culled from writers, to whom no acknowledgment has been 
made, without order and without precision. It is amusing, 
however, to see with what self sufficiency our author meets Mr. 
R. Grant, whose writings on the subject of Colonization, are 
well known to be profound and erudite. “ I perfectly agree with 
him,” says the Lieutenant, “ that the introduction of a more en- 
lightened system of rule bas been attended with some benefit, 
to the native population ; daé it is this very conviction, which 
leads me to desire, that British influence was more extensively 
diffused throughout the land.”——-How very wise in Lieutenant 
White ! but what shall we say to his sagacity in discovering, 
that Mr. Grant allows none of the virtues of humanity and 
self-restraint, to any one in India, except the Executive? He 
says, “ it is singular, that this writer should contend for sucha 
monopoly ;” and were it only true, we should say so too. It is 
however, but doing our author justice to admit, that he is wil- 
ling to limit his favourite Colonization, by ‘the heat of the 
climate,’ ‘ density of the population,’ and ‘consequent cheapness of 
labour.’ Of these obstacles to Colonization, the density of the 
population might have suggested to Lieutenant White, that 
humanity could not be very friendly to a measure, whose ob- 
vious effect would be, in the first instance, to thin this popu- 
lation ; and that by a process, which we know from the history 
of other parts of the world, has any thing but mercy, to re- 
commend it.—But our author is one of those writers who, 
on meeting with an argument, or an obstacle in his way, 
has recourse to the summary process of at once cutting the 
Gordian koot.—Supposing Colonization to take place, “ what 
probability is there, ’’ says he, “ of the inhabitants being unjustly 
dispossessed of their lands ? None.” But aware, that there might 
be some risk of the settlers, ultimately emancipating themselves 
from British controul, it is necessary to meet this objection ; 
and in doing so, the author is pleased to observe, that in his 
opinion, Colonization would necessarily be confined to a few 
_ persons, possessing capital. The procreative powers of these 
capitalists is left out of view, and the possibility of a labouring 
class of colonists arising, —an evil which even Mr. White de- 
precates—is considered as unworthy of a momcnt’s attention. 
002 
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But it is consolatory to learn, on such good authority, that the 
prospect of the revolt of the Anglo-Indian community must be 
very distant; were it not that the Lieutenant is determined 
we shall not go to bed, altogether satisfied that we may not 
rise in the morning, and find our throats cut by the Russians*, 
from whom, he says, British India has infinitely more to fear 
than from colonization. Now this may be very true,—although 
we don’t think so—and colonization may still be a hazardous 
experiment; andit may evenhappen, thataccording to Mr. White, 
the risk of an invasion from the settlers of New South Wales, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, is one demanding much morecare 
to guard against, than the unrestrained settlement of Europeans 
in India; and yet such a license to colonize may not be, in 
itself, a whit the less impolitic. 
We were going on with Lieutenant White, and his Coloni- 
zation, in expectation, that, like many expert tacticians, he was 
concealing his force, for some grand coup de-main: but what 
_ ‘was our disappointment, when this advocate of colonization came 
at once boldly to this conclusion ? “ As moral, intellectual, 
and religious beings, it is unquestionably our duty, to enter 
upon this career (of colonization], whatever may be the conse- 
_ quences to our dominion I’ Now suppose that these conse- 
quences should chance to be the extermination of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, after a series of cruelties and oppressions the 
most horrible, will the Lieutenant still maintain, that as moral, 


* The following extract from NAPOLEON IN Exie, contains the opinion of ano- 
ther, and many may think, a better judge of this matter than Lieutenant White. 
If it excites not our fears of a visit from our present magnanimous Ally of Russia, 
it shews at least, that Napoleon and Paul once seriously meditated an invasion of 
India, via the Caspian. 

** If Paul had lived, you wonld have lost India before now. An agreement was 
made between Paul and mysclf to iavadeit. I furnished the plan. J was to have 
sent thirty thousand good troops. He was to send a similar number of the best 
Russian soldiers, and forty thousand Cossacs. I was to subscribe ten millions, in 
order to purchase camels, and the other requisites to cross the desert. The king-of 
Prussia was to have been applied to by both of us, to grant a passage for my troops 
through his dominions, which would have been immediately granted. [ had at the 
same time madc a demand to the king of Persia, for a passage through his country, 
which also would have been granted, though the negociations were not entirely con- 
- cluded, but would have succeeded, as the Persians were desirous of profiting by it 

themselves. My troops were to bave gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the Rus- 
sians and Cossacs, and to have marched from thence to the Caspian Sea, where they 
would have either embarked, or have proceeded by land, according to circumstances. 
J was beforehand with you, in sending an ambassador on to Persia, to make interest 
there. Since that time, your ministers have been imbeciles enough, to allow the 
Russians to get four provmces, which increase their territories beyond the mountains. 


The first year of war, that you will have with the Russians, they will take India from 
you.” 
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intellectual, and religious beings, we are bound to enter on 
- his favourite career ? 
Leaving the disadvantages of his scheme, against which he 
- cannot shut his eyes, he opens them to the great benefit, which 
- colonization is to bestow on British India—and presto! ‘ the 
‘ agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests of the 
country receive a powerful stimulus’—by the conversion of 
. small farms into large ones! It is necessary, in support, of 
. this admirable argument, to maintain, that the peasantry of 
India are at present in a most wretched state, and its husbandry 
at the lowest ebb. The fact of the soil already maintaining 
so large a population, under the existing mode of culture, 
is entirely overlooked; and the effect of colonization is the utter 
extinction of the peasantry, and the aggrandizement of a few 
wealthy farmers, in their place! But, says the Lieutenant, 
this change would be very gradual. So much the worse, as 
the misery of the wretched peasantry would be only so 
much the longer protracted. We believe that many of the 
evils, which the author points out, as existing under the 
present system of renting land in India, prevail to the 
- extent he maintains; and that there is much room for 
' amendment : but colonization is not the remedy, which a wise 
government would adopt. In his eagerness to recommend 
this panacea for all the evils of India, the Lieutenant loses sight 
- of every thing like consistency ; and after enumerating a long 
catalogue of benefits, to arise from its adoption, he antici- 
pates an objection to all, that he had advanced, which had 
indeed occurred to ourselves, before we saw it from our au- 
thor, from whom we scarcely expected it. This objection is, 
that all he has advanced “ may be esteemed altogether vision- 
- ary.” If, however, the stating of the objection surprized us, we 
were quite nonplussed by the acknowledgment, that “ this 
- may be case.” Although the Lieutenant, after this acknow- 
~ ledgment, launches forth with a ‘ supposing it to be so,” we 
really think it would be labour lost, to follow him any further 
in his colonization-argument. But before taking leave we 
must advert to one of the great advantages of his system, which, 
we doubt not, will recommend it warmly to the Court of Di- 
rectors. He says, colonization would “ open the manufacture ot 
opium to British industry.” Now it so happens, that this manu- 
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facture might be open enough, under the present ‘state of af- 
fairs, were it not that the Honourable Company have, for vari- 
ous wise and weighty reasons, thought proper to shut this ma- 
nufacture against British industry, so effectually that we are told 
the appearance of a bed of poppies in a compound, sometimes 
ensures a Visit from a chokedar, to demolish the said manufacture 
in its infancy. 

That British India is not a country, into which Colonization 
can be introduced, without giving rise to the greatest misery, 
must be evident to all, who consider the circumstances, in 
which it is placed: and the arguments, attempted to be drawn 
from the results of the system in North America, are founded 
on an analogy, which does not exist. In countries, where ci- 
vilization has made the progress, which it has done in India ; 
and where an already over-grown population exists, the in- 
troduction of settlers, whose services are not demanded, and 
for whom room must necessarily be made, by the extirpation 
of those, whom they would affect to civilize, would be not less 
cruel in practice, than it is absurd in speculation. If the ar- 
- gument against colonization is good on this ground, it is al- 
most superfluous to examine the measure, as affecting the re- 
lation between India and England. Colonization would, in our 
opinion, inevitably lead to the rupture of this relationship, while 
the nature of the trade, carried on between England and In- 
dia, precludes our ever looking forward to the commercial ad- 
vantages, which followed the independence of North America; 
- and hence we should look in vain to this quarter, for any re- 
compense for the loss of the country. It is equally unnecessa- 
. ry, to look at the effects of colonization, as they would very soon 
evidence themselves, in the character and condition of the co- 
lonists. In the course of a very few gencrations, the Europe- 
an Stock would scarcely be recognizable, as sprung from the 
healthy and vigorous parentage, from which so unwise and re- 
lentless a policy would separate them ; and there is nothing, of 
which we are more persuaded, than that, so far from improv- 
ing the few aborigines, whom they might spare in possession 
of their native fields, the colonists themselves would become 
- beset, by all their vices and weaknesses, and soon be scarcely 
distinguishable from them. But there are yet other grounds, 
on which we may safely leave the subject of colonization in 
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India, as it stands. Were all the facilities afforded to it, which - 
Lieutenant White and others so warmly seek, colonization 
would not, after all, take place. The temptations, in the pro- 
spect of sure and extensive gains, must be very strong to induce 
Europeans, to encounter the diseases and dangers of a climate, 
like that of Bengal. Nor is it any answer to this to say, that 
in due time the new settlers would find themselves in posses- 
sion of constitutions, assimilated to the temperature, under 
which they lived. As this is nothing more than to maintain, what 
we have already ourselves admitted, that in due time, they 
would deteriorate in every corporal, and intellectual faculty, it 
can only furnish an argument against CoLonizaTIoNn. 

Our author next turns his attention to rcligious subjects; and 
we are sometimes tempted to applaud his modesty, when he 
speaks on the knowledge possessed by the lower classes 
of Hindoos, in regard to the Supreme Being; but we 
are suddenly diverted, from paying him this compliment, 
by finding him dogmatizing with all the authority of a 
religious dictator. In speaking of the nature of the wor- 
ship, which they pay to the Creator, he tells us the Hin- 
doos are “ precisely on the same footing with the Catholics, 
with whom the intellectual idea of the Deity is effaced, by the 
more powerful impression, which is made upon the senses, by : 
the visible representations of the Virgin, and the Saints.’”’ The 
Catholics have a very moderate degree of fair play dealt out to 
them, in this sage comparison of the Lieutenant’s ; but the want 
of justice is made up, by misrepresentation so palpable, as to 
render Mr. White’s opinion entitled to little value. After tell-. 
ing us, however, that the Hindoos have no other idea of God, 
than that of an ill-shapen mass of wood, it is rather too much _ 
to assure us, in the very same page, that we are in a mistake. 
to suppose, that the lower orders are ignorant of the existence 
of the Supreme Being. Lieutenant White is the only person 
we ever met with, who seems to have seriously fallen into the 
error, against which he would guard others, who have not, like 
him, spent twelve years in India. In paying avery proper tri- 
bute to Rammohun Roy, whose writings are well known, 
Mr. White gives us some very good specimens of the perspi- 
cuity of his style. Speaking of the exposition of the Vedas, 
by which Rammohun has shewn the practice of Suttees to be 
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contrary to the holy books, the Lieutenant says,—“ This naturally « 
produced a defence ofthe doctrine, with numerous texts from the 
sacred writings in support ofit.” Does the author mean, in - 
support of the defence, or the doctrine? But surely in the | 
following remark, Mr. White has forgotten, that there is oNE 
Religion, to whose scriptures it is inapplicable. ‘ Like the 
sacred books of other religions, they {the Vedas] afford texts, 
which support each side of the question.” The opinion of such 
a writer, on the much disputed question of Missionary exer- 
tions, is not entitled to much respect. He admits [p. 29] that 
he never directed his attention particularly to the subject; but 
he follows up the confession, with an assurance, which we are not 
disposed to call in doubt. He says he can however “ positively 
declare, that in the years 1817-18, he was stationed at the 
military cantonmegnt of Barrackpoor, within half a mile of the 
Missionary College of Serampore.” From what he learnt, 
during his residence so near the head-quarters of Missionary 
Jabours, he ventures to express his doubts, whether more than 
100, or 200 individuals have become “ xominal Christians” in 
the space of thirty years. It would have been gratifying, had 
the Lieutenant told us the amount of his estimate of real Chris- . 
tians; as we are very much of the good Missionaries’ opinion, 
that the enlightening of one human mind, in the doctrines and 
‘precepts of the Christian Faith, is an achievement of great 
wortli and merit—the making a thousand nominal converts, 
one of little importance. When, however, Lieutenant White, 
tells us, that Christianity “‘ has not penetrated, even to thethres- , 
hold of the gigantic fabric of the Hindoo religion!” we may 
admire his finely selected figures of speech ; but his authority, as 
to the merits of the question, which has been so much agitated, 
in regard to Missionary progress, will not be quoted as very 
conclusive. His enumeration of the causes, why Christianity 
‘has not penetrated even to the threshold,’ are to be found at 
page 29, where every thing like good grammar is set at defi- 
ance ; and it seems, moreover, somewhat absurd in him to seek 
for these causes in any thing within the Hindoo temple itself. If 
Christianity has not yet got even the length of the door, where 
the obstacles, which her opponent presents, are of course first to 
be encountered, it would seem but reasonable to infer, that 
the fault must lie with the Christian teacher himself.—Such is. 
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the loose, vague, and illogical manner, in which Lieutenant 
White, treats the subject of Missionary labours. It is to be 
hoped for his credit, as a soldier, that he can drill a Company 
of Seapoys to better purpose, than he can manage an argu- 
ment. It is, in fact, when he comes to speak of the Brahmi- 
nical Faith, as affecting the conduct of the Company’s troops, 
in the intercourse between native officers and privates, that 
Mr. White seems most at home. We believe his descriptions 
here to be tolerably correct, When he comes to abuse the 
Missionaries, for proclaiming the folly and sin of idolatrous 
practices; and to ask, what would be the treatment of a 
Hindoo, abusing the Established Faith in England? there may 
be some, to whom the question may appear pertinent—to us 
it savours much of the coldness of infidelity. His advice to 
the Missionaries has not much modesty to recommend it ; and 
even if followed to the extent, to which it is given, to respect. 
the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, and consequently the 
priestcraft, by which they are blinded, it ought, to be con- 
sistent with itself, to go the length of sugzyesting, that they 
should stay at home; and regard the precept,—to “ teach all 
nations,” as a dead letter—and an unmeaning command.—It is 
indeed truly amusing, to see our author indulging himself in 
advising the Serampore Missionaries ; and we have no. doubt, 
they will extend him the pity, which he craves for the poor 
Hindoos. We perfectly concur, however, with Lieutenant 
White, that education is to pave the way for Christianity in 
India ; and that in this worthy and proper channel the Missi- 
onaries are labouring with zeal and success: but knowing 
this, and acquainted, as he seems to have been, with the fact, 
that what was erroneous, though well intended, in the former 
practice, had given way to a better system, we cannot help 
thinking, that he might have spared a good ten or twelve 
pages of hackneyed remarks, not always very consistent, one 
with another, and sume of them, as we have already observed, 
calculated to bring the warmth of his own Christian profession 
into doubt. He cannot, however, be accused of want of devotion 
to the Brahminical system, which he describes as “ enShrining 
moral principles in the hearts of its votaries ;” and though he 
speaks of falsehood being so prevalent, as totally to disqualify 
the said votaries, from receiving any advantage, from the intro- 
P P 
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duction of British influence, and British law, he is unable to 
discover, that his opinions are totally at variance with each 
other !—At the same time, we very willingly allow, that there 
are many observations, in regard to the Hindoo character, that — 
are just and discrimating, and do credit to Lieutenant White’s 
talents, at estimating much of what he has seen: but they are 
so neutralized by remarks, seemingly also his own, that we 
are quite at a stand, in attempting to discover what his real 
sentiments are. We are very much pleased, however, with 
the following account of the Bengal Seapoy. It appears to be 
just; and bespeaks that feeling in our author as a Soldier, 
from whose prevalence the most happy effects must result. 

<< With these pacific virtues, the Bengal seapoy possesses professional 
merits of a superior order. Born a soldier, his character is early mark- 
ed by a high sense of military honour, and a love of distinction, which 
impels him to signalize himself. Elevated in rank among his country- 
men, he is naturally more exempt from the mean and degrading vices 
of the lower ranks, and evinces more warmth and generosity of feeling : 
in the field, he reposes the most absolute reliance on the skill and gal- 
lantry of his commander, and, under his guidance, will fearlessly con- 
front the greatest dangers. Under the influence of kind treatment, 
their attachment to their officers is unbounded : there is no toil or sa- 
crifice which they will not undergo at their desire ; hut, tocall forth 
this feeling, their confidence must be gained; and this can only be 
done by means of their language. To the attainment of this object the 
attention of the young soldier must be directed, who aspires to command 
men through the medium of their affections. The labour which is be- 
stowed in its acquisition is amply compensated by the increased power 
and influence which it enables him to obtain in the hearts of his men, 
When once attained, he will find them easy to govern, and his exertions 
in their favour amply rewarded by their gratitude. Where power is 
beneficially exercised, there is no want of regard or affection. Those 
who have witnessed their unaffected sorrow at the tomb of an officer 
whom they respected, can do ample justice to this trait of their charac- 
ter. Whatever be my fate through life, I slrall ever feel a pride in hav- 
ing commanded such soldiers, and will rejoice that fortune threw me 
amidst so mild and amiable a arce. In explanation of the high character 
which I have given these men, it ought to be stated, that the profession 
of a soldier is esteemed far more honourable in India than in England ; 
and that the rank and elevation which it confers, attracts a number of 
individuals from the better classes of society. The estimation in which 
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the military profession is held in any community, marks the degree of 
civilization which it has attained. In the East, the flower of its popu- 
lation are to be found in the ranks ; in the West, the duty of defending 
the country from danger is intrusted to the dregs of the community. 

«« The soldiers of the Bengal army are principally drawn from the first 
and second classes in society. In a company of native infantry there are 
generally from 15 to 25 Bramins ; 40 or 50 of the Chutree or second 
class ; and the rest of the third class ; with about 10 or 15 Musselmen. 
In intelligence, cleanliness, and knowledge of their duty, the Bramin 
seapoys appear to me to rank the first. As might be inferred, a@ priori, 
from their superior education and elevation in society, they possess a 
greater sense of honour, and their moral] character is superior to that of 
the other classes. These men belong to the first Braminical tribes, the 
Ooghas, Missurs, and Thakoors of Terhoot, Shahabad, or Sarun ; the 
Doobees, Tribedees, Choubees, Panrees of Benares, Allahabad, and 
Oude. The European who ventures to deliver an opinion upon the cha- 
racter of the natives, is unavoidably biassed by the nature of his situation 
and limited means of observation. The soldier is thrown into contact 
with the manly, the affectionate, the high-spirited youths of the upper 
provinces, who are endeared to him by the dangers through which they 
have passed, and their attachment to his person; this induces him to 
form a favourable opinion of the whole population. The civilian is more 
favourably situated for taking a comprehensive survey of the general cha- 
racter: his professional duties enable him to obtain great insight into 
the character of various classes, and his hberal education strengthens his 
powers of observation ; but disadvantages exist in his elevated station, 
which prevents his mingling with the lower classes, and his habitual oc- 
cupation as a magistrate, which renders him too familiar with the vices 
of the community. The missionary possesses more industry than either, 
and is animated by a much nobler object; but the rooted abhorrence 
which he entertains of the Hindoo religion is too apt to vitiate and dis- 
colour his statements. By comparing the evidence of these witnesses, a 
general opinion might be formed of the character of this singular people ; 
but this requires greater powers of generalization, and a more philosophic 
impartiality, than has been usually brought to the task.’’ 

If our author got occasionally beyond his depth in treating 
CotonizaTion, and Missionary labours, he certainly finds 
no firm footing for his feet, when he ventures on the State of 
the Press in India. Here he is all afloat ; but the subject was 
one, too much talked of in India, when he left it, to admit of his 
not taking his share in discussing it. He has not, however, like 
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some of its advocates here, attempted to misrepresent its real 
condition. He has admitted, that the liberty of the Press has 
" never existed in India; and even appears to assert, that the 
late Governor General, so fur from granting freedom to public 
discussion, has but more and more prohibited it. When the 
Lieutenant’s statement is compared with what may be found 
in other records, the good folks in England, who take an inter- 
est in the progress of Liberal Principles over the East, will learn 
to moderate their exultation; and our Honorable Masters in 
Leadenhall Street will find, that the idol of Messrs. Stanhope, 
Hume and Kinnaird is vox et preterea nihil ! Lieutenant White 
informs us, indeed, that ‘‘a new tone and character’ has been 
given to the Calcutta Press. We doubt much, if at this 
moment, he would regard this tone and character, as in any 
respect an improvement on those, that prevailed under the 
old system. We may without arrogance lay claim to a slight 
acquaintance with the Calcutta Press; and so far as it has 
Operated on the harmony and good order of Society, we can- 
not regard the period, that has elapsed, since the removal of 
the censorship, as the brightest in its history. In estimating 
the effects, which have resulted from the very liberal inter- 
pretation, given to the restrictions, which replaced the cen- 
sorship, we must look to the evils, as well as to the advantages. 
It would require a considerable degree of acumen, to discover 
the latter to any extent —they must be blind, indeed, who in 
existing circumstances cannot discover the former. The s-nti- 
ments of the Marquess of Hastings, so often quoted by the advo- 
cates of the Liberty of the Press in India, bestow no eulugium 
on this Liberty, which is not well merited; but the very fact 
of the restrictions, prohibiting its existence in this country, 
is proof sufficient, that his Lordship pointed their application, 
in all their latitude, to another hemisphere. It served the pur- 
pose of those, who were on the gui vive! for an opportunity to 
evade the restrictions, to shelter themselves behind these sen- 
timents ; but the period has passed, when they can any longer 
avail them: and whatever attention the arguments for an un- 
restricted Free Press in India may be entitled to, the boon has 
not yet been bestowed ; and, we hope, never will, while the 
Government rests ona foundation, which would render it emi- 
nently dangerous to the Empire of Britain in the East ; and in- 
deed altogether nugatory, as to.any one good purpose. 
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. It must not, however, be imagined, that we dissent from the 
very learned Lieutenant White, when he says, that the right of 
publication, “‘subyect te responsibility,” is a visible improvement 
upon the old system, which placed this right under the absolute 
controul of an individual. From the abuse of the new order 
of things, much evil has resulted ; a strict adherence to the 
enactments regarding the Press will, we doubt not, be attended 
with very manifest advantages. But we are completely at 
issue with Mr. White, when he maintains, that “ the pros- 
perity of British India would be prodigiously improved, if the — 
free and direct action of Public Opinion was brought to operate 
upon its governments ; if the liberty of the Press was practically 
exercised in the same spirit, as it operates in England.” Our 
readers will be ainused with the reasoning, by which Mr. 
White attempts to support his opinion. One would imagine, 
that the very object of a Free Press was to bestow intelligence 
upon the people, among whom it is established ; but in exa- 
mining the first objection offered to it in India, that it might ulti- 
mately “ cripple the energy of the executive,” “‘ lousen the chain 
of subordination,’ and “ subvert the state,’ the very logical 
Lieutenant asserts, “ that these evils are only to be dreaded in a 
community, where the people have attained a due share of power 
andiutelligence ; and are enabled to influence the conduct of their 
Government.” This, he goes on to tell us, cannot be said of 
British India. Granted ; but if it is never to be said, for 
what conccivable purpose, is the liberty of the Press, as it exists 
in England, to be introduced into this country? It is obvi- 
ous, that on the Lieutenant’s own reasoning, the Native 
population are not to come in contact with the Executive, 
through a Free Press. We are, therefore, left to consider 
who they are, whose opinion is to be brought, to operate upon 
the government of the country. To bring its own opinion to 
operate upon itself, is sufficiently absurd ; to bring the opinion 
of its Civil or Military Servants, who are obviously a part of 
the Executive, is not less so; and to claim the right for the 
few Europeans, who are permitted asa favour, to reside in this 
country, unconnected with these Services, is to give an air of 
ridicule to the whole subject: not to mention the obvious in- 
consistency of claiming that for the few, which the author sets 
aut with admitting, would, in the hands of the many, cripple 
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the government, and subvert the state ! Our author speaks in- 
deed, after all, of the bright zra at length arriving, at which an 
enlightened Hindoo Public will influence the conduct of the 
Supreine power; but the present generation need take no 
alarm. Mr. Edmonstone himself may calm his fears, for two 
centuries are to elapse before it comes. We agree, however, 
with Mr. Edmonstone, that it is wise to legislate even for the 
benefit of our grandchildren’s grandchildren. But what 
shall we say to Lieutenant White’s notions of Freedom of the 
Press, when he urges its adoption froin the consideration, that 
it never can become pernicious in India, because its salutary 
power of exposing falsehood will be always supported by the 
influence of Government! 

The observations of Lieutenant White, on the policy of con- 
stituting the Press, the channel by which military men may 
communicate their grievances, ought not to be passed over in 
silence. They are to be found from p. 103 to p. 113, and are 
such as betray the grossest ignorance of what constitutes the 
very essence of military discipline, and military duty. We are 
astonished to see such sentiments from the pen of a Suldier. 
When this Officer asks, ‘“ What other medium is there but the 
Press,” by which the grievances of the army can be redress- 
-ed, he will find an answer surely satisfactory to him, in the 
order of the late gallant Commander-in-Chief, by which this 
channel, which certainly had begun to open, has been most 
properly and effectually closed. The reasoning into which 
Mr. White enters to shew, that the evils of military insubordi- 
nation, which once occurred in India, would not have taken 
place had there been a Free Press, are too puerile to require 
refutation. Such of ourreaders, as are desirous of seeing them, 
may turn to Lieutenant White’s book. When he speaks of the 
“* beneficial effects already resulting from the limited discussions 
on military affairs, which have been permitted in the Bengal 
Army during the administration of Lord Hastings,” he is guilty 
of the most unfair representation of his Lordship’s measures th 
regard to the Press—a misrepresentation, for which there is no 
excuse, although his ignorance of the measures resorted to by 
his Lordship to restrain the discussions to which he refers, may 
plead his apology for not noticing this fact. We are persuad- 
ed, that should Lieutenant White’s book fall into the hands 
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ef his brother Officers, they will with one voice reject his doc- 
trines, as subversive of every thing like the obedience which 
is the very basis of military duty. Where Lieutenant White 
has picked up Ats notions of this duty, we are at a loss to guess ; 
but we think, it would have been wise in him to have kept 
them to himself, if he has any intention of returning to this 
country. We might, indeed, have left his doctrines to the 
fate which their own absurdity is sure to call down upon them. 
But we are impressed with a feeling, that they may be danger- 
ous as well as absurd: and we cannot altogether dismiss from 
our minds an apprehension, that although “ Lieutenant White 
may have huddled up his Considerations” on his way to Eng- 
land, as he tells us, without having any materials of his own, 
he has been pretty liberally furnished with materials—by some 
other people. | 
But the subject admits of being brought within still narrower 
limits. Mr. White denies not, that the Government of British 
India is, and must be despotic in its form ; and we may leave it 
to him, and the advocates of unrestricted Liberty of the Press 
to shew, how the system, which they recommend, can possibly 
exist under such a form of polity, as they admit to be neccessary. 
When British India presents the phenomena of a Hindoo House 
of Peers, counselling the Monarch—a Hindoo House of Com- 
mons, guarding the Public Purse, and voting the Ways and 
Means of the Empire, and delegated to perform these duties by 
the Counties, and the Boroughs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa— 
we are not quite sure, but that we may oursclves be found 
among the advocates of an unrestricted Free Press in India. 
While things remain as they are, there may be no harm in 
Lieutenant White indulging in the profound speculations, with 
which his book abounds—except, indced, to his own reputa- 
tion, as a judge of such matters ; but we think there would be 
not a little, were the legislature, adopting his views, to amend 
the law, as applicable to this country. | 
~ We here take our leave of Lieutenant White, and his book, 
without however pledging ourselves not to enter in a future 
number into a review of that part, which regards the Policy of 
the late Governor General, in respect to Nepaul and the Cen- 
tral States of India, or that which treats of the Bengal Army 
and Civil Administration. Our readers in the mean time may 
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rest satisfied, that there is nothing very new, if it chance occa- 
sionally that there is something very extraordinary, m bis observa- 
tions. He has written a book; and his book has been bepraised— 
with what justice we hope we have enabled our readers to judge. 
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THe Loxiarps. A Tule, founded on the Persecutions of the 
Fifteenth Century. By the Author of the Mystery, or Forty 
Years ago, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. London. | 
NovEL writing, like other literary pursuits, has its changes, 

and revolutions ; and guided by, as much as it guides, public 

opinion, has been for some time leaving the love-sick, and 
sentimental path, to travel in the more matter of fact 
channel of history, and real life. It was formerly the 
fashion, to introduce none but ideal characters on the 
stage. They might act and speak like personages, with 
whom every one is acquainted; but they were, after all, only 
fuc similes of what men were found to be. The mode of at- 
tacking the heart, and the imagination, is now changed ; and 
history is mingled with fiction, in a manner unquestionably 
more amusing, than the one formerly pursucd. It may, indeed, 
be doubted, how far it is treating History with respect, to cou- 
ple her graver truths with imaginary facts, if we may so speak, 
and ideal personages ; and it is possible, that the reader may, 
by such an amalgamation, be sometimes led into very mistaken 
notions, in regard to many important occurrences, in the annals 
of our race. There are, and will be critics, who will reason 
in this manner; but we should be sorry, for our own part, if 
they succeeded in depriving us of the pleasure of perusing such 
works, as Waverly, Nigel, aud the Lottarps. We would, 
however, warn our readers, in perusing the last of these works, 
against ascribing, for example, the celebrated journey of Je- 
rome of Prague to the tomb of Wickliffe, to John Huss, to 
whom, in the novel before us, it is gravely given. Both were 
devoted to the principles of Wickliffe; but it best suited the 
purpose of our author to give the journey to Huss. There are 
also incidents out of time, as well as persons out of place ; and 
the story of the Mayor of Chester, although an_ historical fact, 
did not take place, until forty years after the period, when the 
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scene of the Lollards is fixed. The author, likewise, inter- 
weaves the invention of printing with his tale; and makes a 
beautiful and masterly use of it. In this he has been guilty of 
a palpable anachronism, which we readily overlook, for the 
pleasure he has afforded us, by the management of this part of 
his machinery.. 

The period, chosen for the Tale before us, was one of the 
most singular, and important in the civil and _ religious history 
of Europe ; and access to the pages of Maitland, Malcolm 
Douce, Hollingshed, Grose, and others, has furnished an ample 
stock of facts, and local representations, while the very princi- 
pal character, Joun Huss, is closely drawn from the picture 
he presents of himself in his own letters, and from the narra- 
tives of Fox, Clarke, and Gilpin. The singular hostility, which 
pursued the English translations of the Bible; the no less sin- 
gular zeal, with which these were diffused by the Wickliffites 3 
and the avidity, with which they were read by the people; were 
the most remarkable features of the age, whose manners and 
acts are here delineated. ‘The scene, like the cause, in which the 
Lollards suffered, is spread over Europe, and the reader some- 
times finds himself in London, sometimes in a Council of 
Churchmen at Constance. 

The Lornp CosHam—the hero of the storys—becoming sus- 
pected of entertaming Wickiiffite sentiments, on the subject of 
religion, and being a man formidable alike from his rank and 
wealth, and from his personal character and influence, is for 
some time narrowly watched by Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and at length committed to the Tower: but Henry V. al- 
though highly incensed against Cobham, was unwilling to pro- 
ceed to the last extremity ; and granted him a respite of fifty 
days. During this interval Cobham, aided, as was supposed, by 
his friends, but in reality by the king himself, makes his escape 
trom the Tower. 

At the period, when Cobham incurred the displeasure of 
Henry, and when a bill of attainder was framed against him, 
his eldest son, Kdwurd Oldcastle, was about to be married to 
Matilda, the daughter of Sir Thomas Venables, a wealthy 
Knight of ancient family; and a rigid disciple of the Church 
of Rome. ‘The attachment of the young pair was mutual; 
and a match, which the parents first projected, was thus sin- 
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gularly happy, in meeting the wishes of the parties themselves, 
But the heresy of Cobham rendered the union of his son with 
Matilda Venables, a crime in the eyes of Sir Thomas, from 
which he recoiled with horror. His daughter was commanccd 
to withdraw her affections from Edward Oldeastle, and a new 
lover was found for her, in the eldest son of Lord Powis. The 
influence of Bishop Chichely, a name celebrated in the annals of 
the Church, was added to that of her father and her aunt; and 
every argument, which zeal for the Catholic Creed, detesta- 
tion of the Wickliffite doctrines, and prudential regard for the 
honour and safety of her family, could devise, was urged to ac- 
complish their object. | 
While Henry V. was preparing to enter on the campaign 
in France, in which England reaped so many laurels, and while 
Archbishop Chichely turned himself towards the effectual de- 
struction of Wickliffe learning, Cobham had fled into Wales, 
and his son and daughter, in the solitude of Lutterworth, in- 
dulged in the prohibited delight of reading the Scriptures in 
English. Edward had executed a copy from one which his 
father had received from the hands of Wickliffe himself, and 
-which he prized above every worldly treasure. While thus 
engaged, the pious party were surprized by the appearance of 
Joun Huss. In his own country his enemies. had prevailed 
against him; and he had taken refuge in England, and visited the 
tomb of Wickliffe, not with the view of the weak idolater, but 
to collect such writings, as were left by that good man. We 
are here presented with the tale of Huss’s early love, and the 
_ tragical end of his beloved Elvira. The good man, as may 
be supposed, accompanies the narrative of his own suffering, 
with the consolations of religion, and the counsels of the most 
profound wisdom ; and the fugitives listen with sympathy and 
delight to what he says. Cobham then relates to Huss the 
substance of the charges, which had been brought against him, 
and what occurred on his appearance at Paul’s and Ludgate 
Convent, to answer these charges. In this part of the work, 
the author adheres closely to facts, furnished by the history of 
the period ; and gives us a lively picture of the extreme folly 
of the timcs, in laying stress upon the most insignificant tri- 
fles, as matters of the highest importance, as well as of the to- 
tal disregard to justice, displayed in the examination of a he- 
retic. 
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«© What said they of their images ?’’ asked Huss. 

«© Why truly one did ask me, why I should think it needful to object 
to worshipping good images. ‘O!' quod I, ‘right well I would 
honour thein by wiping off the dust, which grimed their faces, because 
a towel, I suspect, for them, were better than a prayer.’ Then friar 
Palmer asked, if [ would worship the real cross ? ‘ Where is it,’ question- 
ed I. He answered not to this, but called upon me then, to suppose 
it there. ‘ How passing wise,’ quod I, ¢ this holy man is, who deigns to 
question me about a thing, the which he cannot tell me where to scek 
it! But still [ fain would learn, what worship I should pay to it.’ ”’ 

<¢ ¢ Replied they to you then ? ’ said Huss. 

‘© A clerk eked the learned friar out, and forthwith said, that I 
should yield such worship, as Paul sanctioned, when he did desire, he- 
might rejoice, but only in the cross. ‘Yea,’ said I then, ‘but never did 
he mean his joy was in the piece of very wood ;’ and having pointed to 
my form, I that same moment stretched my arms out thus —< and this,’ 
said I, ‘ which now you see before you,’ meaning myself, while standing in 
that form, ‘ is a living cross, and better far than that of which you speak, 
because the great Creator of the world did make it ; yet claim I not, 
that you should worship it; why, then, expect that I should bow 
to a mere log of lifeless wood, carved out and coloured by a mortal’s 
fancy?’ 

«« « Spoke they then of the Pope,’ Huss enquired. 

«« They did : and thus 1 answered. ‘The Pope and you make up the 
monster, Antichrist : the begging friars and cheating pardoners do 
form his wagging tail.’ Thereat, the troop of that quality, who throng- 
ed the hall, again called out with mightand main, ‘ O ! shoching heresy!’ 
so did that seem to them, which went to touch their purses and extor- 
tions. But little more, I will not rehearse it, was said, and then they 
read the sentence, they had resolved to pass.”’ 

«¢ It was the Bishop Arundel who read it.” 

‘© He was the man,” said Cobham, “ and awful was the judg- 
ment that ensued. The hand of the avenger soon appeared, and an 
unknown malady assuiled his life. His speech did suddenly fail him ; 
for that same tongue, which read the iniquitous sentence passed on me, 
became so swollen that it in vain essayed, to articulate a prayer for miti- 
gation of the fearful doom, pronounced aguinst its owner.”’ 

‘¢ This I did hear of, and trust me, I failed not to makeit known through 
all Bohemia. Thus at the end, will the justice of the Mighty One be 
known. Svfflicient is it for us to know, that in due time his mercy 
shall be triumphant ; and still confiding in that, though all mankind were 
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leagued against me, I should not fear their malice, while living here, 
adhering to the right, so I can feel that I perform my duty. I know 
myself superior to calamity; and all the terrors tyrants, popes or priests 
would wake, with sword or flame, or agonizing wheel, I laugh to scorn." 

Qn his return to Prague, to which place Edward Oldcastle 
and his sister accompanied John Huss, the Bohemian proceed- 
ed to inform young Cobham of the important secret, with which 
he had brought him so far from home, to be made acquainted. 
This was nothing less than the art of printing, then in posscs- 
sion of Hoffinan alone, but confided to Edward, on condition 
he should print nothing in the German language, and should 
preserve the most inviolable secrecy,as to the nature of the 
invention. The most sacred oath, taken by Edward, after 
Huss had approved of the step, bound the young nobleman to 
despise alike rewards and punishments, should they be offered 
him, to reveal a secret so important. The secrecy, with which 
the whole of this transaction was conducted, bespoke the dan- 
ger, in those days, of labouring for the diffusion of knowledge. 

Before Huss set out for England, the storm began to gather 
around him, which was ultimately to overwhelm him. The 
power and influence, which he had acquired over the people 
of Prague, gave great alarm to the Pope, and the Catholic Cler- 
gy ; and Winceslaus had been prevailed un, to banish him from 
Prague. Soon after his return with Alice, he was summoned 
to attend the Council of Constance. Furnished with 
n safe-conduct from the Emperor Sigismund, which to 
the eternal infamy of that prince, was violated in the person 
of the Bohemian, Huss proceeded to Constance, accompanied 
by Alice. His departure from Prague is well described, and 
represents the character of Huss, in the most amiable light. 

‘© * God be with you'—said a humble artisan as he was leaving the 
city. 

2 ‘ God be with you—for I think verily, my dear and good master 
John, that you shall not return to us again.’ 

«©« Thy kind anxiety,’ Huss replied, ‘ carries thee too far. So 
doth it my good and holy friend, Jerome ; who saith it is his conviction, 
that I shall never pass safe from the Council ' 

«< «I do believe it,’ said the poor man, ‘ and my eyes now gaze on 
thee with greediness ; believing, as I do, that it is the last time, they 
shall be feasted with a yiew of thy earthly form.’ 
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- «« There was an expression in-the countenance and manner of the man, 
that gave his words importance. A feeling that they were prophetic, 
came over Huss ; and Alice, who heard them, trembled while he spoke. 
The pastor remarked it, and anxious to remove the impression, which he 
perceived they had made on the daughter of his friend, he said— 

*¢.¢ You do not well. Such fears are idle. He who made me, should 
such be his high pleasure, can preserve my life at Constance :—should 
he will the contrary, dost thou think I could escape by tarrying here ?’ 

«« This was perfectly unanswerable ; but feeling in the man, who had 
accosted him, was still too potent to be controlled by reason. 

‘© «Rebuke me not,’ he cried. ‘Let not a reproving sound be the 
last, that mine ear shall drink from thy lips ;—for this I do feel is the last 
time, that we shall meet. The king, not of Hungary, but of Heaven, re- 
ward you with all blessings for the faithful doctrine, which I have re- 
ceived from your ministry.’ , 

‘‘ Huss spoke with his accustomed kindness, and the artisan, still 
weeping, retired among the crowd.”’ 

Huss at length arrived at Constance ; and in displaying him, 
at one time, the gaze and wonder of every city, through which 
he passed; the man, on whom the eyes of thousands were fix- 
ed; and for whose fate, and that of his doctrines, thousands 
waited with anxiety—and at another, representing him in his 
retirement with the daughter of his unfortunate friend—the au- 
thor is furnished with an opportunity of giving interest and variety 
to his character by displaying it in such opposite circumstances. 
The author gives us a picture of the manners of the times, as 
displayed in the company assembled at Constance on this so- 
lemn occasion, and the persons who followed in the trains of 
Archbishops and Abbots. That minstrels and jesters should 
_have been found at an assembly of Divines, appears singular to - 
us ; but we know from the history of . this celebrated Council, 
that it was graced by a numerous band of buffoons, while six 
hundred barbers attended, to preserve the beards of the Doc- 
tors in canonical trim. 

The Council of Constance opens with a violent dispute, 
ona point of precedence, between the Bishop of Antioch and 
the Bishop of Bath. We cannot afford room for the whole of 
this Christian-like disputation ; but the following rejoinder of 
the Bishop of Bath, will give our readers some idea of the style 
of languaye and sentiment, then in vogue :— 
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-«¢ The knowledge then is new to France,’ returned the English pre- 
late, ‘* or with most exemplary charity she has forborne to use it. It 
served her little on Cressy’s plain, and Poictiers's blood-stained field. 
Shall I remind my Lord of Antioch, how then your routed recreant cohorts 
fled, from numbers far inferior, even like sheep before the gallant mas- 
tiff, forsaking all that warriors should defend, their prostrate country and 
their captive king ? Now speak again disparagingly of England, if you 
list, remembering, as you must, how great her power, how vast her 
snfluence ; and; remembering too, how oft when France ventured to 
assail, her enmity hath been chastised, her pride shipwrecked on the 
Heaven-defended shores of England.” 

«« The Heaven-defended shores of England,”’ the patriarch exclaimed, 
contemptuously, repeating the words of his antagonist—‘‘ Tis true, 
that England has sometimes found opportunity to yratify her taste, for 
despoiling all that is fair and noble. A host of English gnats, have in 
times past, surprised the Gallic lion sleeping. Compassion forbids me 
to tell what has followed. But when your idle tongue dare talk about 
your Heaven-defended shores, I half-suspect we speak of different 
places. Mean you that England which Rome conquered—that was the 
common fate of the world—but which the Romans abandoned, as too 
worthless to retain ; that England, which then changing masters, was 
now enslaved by the Saxons, now tributary to the Dane, and which was 
next conquered by one dutchy of the realm of France ; and conquered 
in such sort, that not an atom of your soil remained unsubdued ; that 
even your language but half survived ; and all that remained to the 
Heaven-defended shores of England, was their name, and that wus spar- 
ed, because the conqueror (being a man of small taste), chose to 
wear it?” 

«¢ Right glad am I to see that it is needful to travel back so many 
ages, to find the time when England was vanquished.’ 

«© Methinks you need not marvel at that, seeing that your England 
was so steeped, so absorbed in conquest, that it has but newly obtained 
importance enough to make it an object worth re-conquering. The 
Norman progeny still wears ‘ts crown. The blood of France still 
governs you; at. frst but bastard blood, yet let me not be understood 
to say it was not eood enough to govern Englishmen.”’ 

<«* And doubtless,” said the Bishop of Bath, “‘ of that blood France has 
such store, that she could people all the thrones of Europe with it, yet 
still retain sufficient for her own land, and have to spare. But if to come 
from Norman William's loins be deemed disgrace, go tell your master 
so, and flout his pedigree; for intermarriages have given his race as large 
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a rule in France, as they possess in England. Then take your scoffitgs 
back again, which to this high assembly needs must prove, more than could 
words of mine, how irrational your arrogance, which in aught would ex- 
tol France above England ; that England which Pope Innocent sighed 
to see ; which the holy monk Brithwald heard a voice, not human, pro- 
claim to be God's own kingdom ; and which renowned and famous 
isle, had the Omnipotent fashioned the world round like a ring to wear 
upon his finger, would have been the brightest gem in it.”’ 

After the death of Huss the scene is transferred to England; 
and the next sufferer in the cause of Wickliffite learning is 
the brave and the good Lord Cobham. This nobleman is dis- 
covered in his retreat by Earl Powis, the father of Octavius, 
the lover of Cobham’s daughter. Powis, actuated by the most 
base and mercenary motives, delivers him into the hands of 
the Church, then trembling for her power, and determined to 
strike terror into the Lollards, by some signal act of punish- 
ment. The martyrdom of Cobham took place soon after the 
return of Henry from the field of Agincourt: and the exulta- 
tion of the people upon this signal victory of the English arms, 
was cunningly converted by Chichely to the destruction of a 
cause, whose progress he had long regarded with the greatest 
alarm. The entrance of Henry into his capital, and his tri- 
umphant reception by the citizens, is minutely described by 
our author ; and the following description of the sacred and pro- 
fane pomp, called forth by the occasion, affords a pretty fair 
specimen, at once of his style, and of the extent of his anti- 
quarian knowledge and research. 

‘© At noon the expectant crowds were refreshed with tidings, that 
the cavalcade approached. A hundred youths, representing the bache- 
lors of London, led the way, wearing black bonnets, with doublets and 
hose of the same colour, with skyblue mandilions, or jackets ornament- 
ed with silver-gilt lace: these preceded the procession, but were 
not considered to form a part of it. The clergy of the city had met the 
king at St. Thomas of Watering, and made a show of taking their place in 
the rear. The piety of Henry would by no means permit this, and he 
insisted that their holy body should precede. The archbishop, the 
abbot, and monks of Canterbury, had received the king with great 
pomp and solemnity in that city. Chichely had accompanied him thence 
to London, and now arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, took his place in the 
pageant, as headof the church. He wished toadvance with the serenity of 
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pious gratitude ; but when he looked round at the superb scene, in 
which he was an actor, and heard the loud acclamations of the count- 
- less thousands, brought together to behold it, he could not suppress the 
exultation, which he felt, at having, by his influence over the king, been 
the main cause of events, so important, and of a triumph so brilliant. 
‘« The Bishops of Buth and Hereford, who had newly returned from 
Constance, were near him ; and these, like himself and the other pre- 
lates, who were present, had arrayed themselves for the occasion in all, 
that ecclesiastical magnificence could supply, to enhance the grandeur 
of the show. The superbly embellished crozier, vied with the lustre of 
the dazzling mitre. Incense flamed from the massy censers ; costly 
chalices met the eye at every step ; and besides these, a collection of 
rare objects, held to be above all price, were carried with appropriate 
state and reverence, as relics of departed saints. One priest had the 
glory of bearing a lock of John the Baptist’s hair, cut from the head as 
it lay in the charger, after it had heen carried out from the hal, in 
which it was displayed to the inhuman Herod: another sustained one 
of the stones, by which St. Stephen had perished, which striking him on 
the temple, was said to have terminated the sufferings of the martyr. 
Relics of seventy other saints, all equally valuable, came in succession, 
the whole being followed by asplendid cabinet, which was made parti- 
cularly prominent inthe march, and which was believed to contain a 
sample of the true wood of the cross, on which the Saviour suffered at 
Cavalry. This invaluable morsel was gained from the Saracens by 
negociation. From the arts to which they had been known to resort, 
some doubts of its identity had at one period got abroad; but they were 
all happily removed, by the numerous miracles, performed through its 
efficacy, which satisfied those, who were held to be the most compe- 
tant judges in such matters, that the infidels, to their other crimes had 
not added the unpardonable sin of palming on their Christian friends 
an impostor-splinter. It was accordingly treated with the reverence, 
considered to be due to it, being elegantly set in gold, and surrounded 
with pearls and precious stones. The lord mayor, aldermen, and citi- 
zens, who had joined the king at Blackheath, now appeared. The 
mavor Was attired in crimson velvet, turned up with fur ; and the scarlet 
Gresses of the aldermen, coming immediately after the clerical body, 
formed a very imposing spectacle. Not the least interesting part of their 
share of the pageant, was furnished by the bearers of two large sub- 
stantial and richly embossed gold basins. In each of these five hundred 
marks had been placed, which, with the basins, had been voted asa 


present to the king, to signify the joy of the corporation at his happy 
return." 
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’ We must refer our readers to the work itself, for an account 
of the other pageantrics, displayed on this occasion. They will 
find it replete with antiquarian lore, and may compare it, at their 
leisure, with the modern method of celebrating the triumph of 
our arms, and the entrance of our kings into their capitals. 

The death of Lord Cobham was followed by the persecu- 
tion of his son Edward, accused by the betraycr of his father, 
of the crime of sorcery. The trial of Edward came on before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : and when the printed, copies of 
the Scriptures, which he had executed, were produced, their 
perfect resemblance to each other excited the utmost horror, in 
the Court and the by-standers. 

- The Archbishop himself shrunk back when they were proffered, as if 
some demon had tendered him the price of his soul ; nor was it till after 
he had crossed himself, and invoked the especial protection of the Most 
High, that he ventured to receive them into his hands. He turned over 
some of the leaves, and compared corresponding pages. Appalled beyond 
description at the terrific display, (such he considered it,) which their 
exact similitude presented to the view, he laid them down, as if a sight 
too horrible for human contemplation had shocked his senses.”’ 

Sentence, however, was suspended by the sudden appearance 
of young Octavius, who produced an order from Henry, that 
proceedings should be staid, and Edward and his accusers 
heard in the royal presence. The king was then in France, to 
which Edward and Octavius proceeded in company. The 
hatred of Earl Powis pursued the devoted family of Cobham, 
and the services of the ruffian Red Hand, who had assisted him in 
capturing the father, were now employed to waylay, and mur- 
der the son. The intended blow fell on Octavius, who had ex- 
changed dresses with Edward, and the wretched Powis was 
punished for his crimes, by the loss of his own son. The mys- 
tery of Edward’s sorcery was cleared up betore the two kings 
of France and England, by the discovery of Hoffman’s secret 
without the forfeiture of Edward’s honour ; his marriage with the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Venables soon followed his acquittal ; 
and his sister Alice became the wife of De Marle, the young 
Frenchman, who had protected her during her journey from 
Constance to England, after the death of Huss. 

Such is a brief outline of THe Lotiarps: to such of our 
readers as may look into the book itself, we promise both in- 
struction and entertainment. 

BR 
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Licuts and SHapows of Scottish Life, a Selection from the 
_ Papers of the late .4rthur Austin. P. 430. 12mo. W. 
Black, Edinburgh, and T. Cadell, London. 1822. 


THE writings of the “ Great Unknown,”’ as the author of the 
“Tales of my Landlord,” has not inaptly been styled, have dif- 
fused a taste, for the simple pictures of Scottish Life and Man- 
ners, from which have already resulted the most beneficial 
effects. It is impossible to survey the pure and unsophisticat- 
ed honesty of many of his characters, and the genuine and 
uncorrupted piety of others, and not find the heart and its 
affections elevated and softened ; and it must be accounted fortu- 
nate, ina moral point of view, that it has become fashionable, to 
display ignorance of what it was once the boast of ladies and 
gentlemen to be deeply read in,—the puling and the mawkish 
farrago of nonsense, and romance, that used to issue, in such 
copious streams, from the Minerva Press. 

These remarks have been called forth, some how or other, 
’ by observing the work before us, to be dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott. It gives, as it professes, a picture of Scottish man- 
ners: and it is chiefly to the scenes, in which these 
manners are to be found in all their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, that the anthor conducts his reader. To the native 
of the north side of the Tweed, the Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life will be more peculiarly interesting; but it is im- 
possible for any one, whose mind is properly constituted, to 
look upon the warm and beautiful colouring, by which the ob- 
jects of nature, the incidents of common life, and the sen- 
timents of piety are surrounded, and not to rise from the sur- 
vey, with a livelier affection towards every thing, that is good 
in human nature. The stories or tales are twenty-four in 
number ; and of these three have already been laid before the 
public, viz. ‘‘ The Elder’s Funeral,” ‘ The Snow Storm,” 
and “ The Forgers.” 

We have seldom met with any work more calculated to 
inspire a train of the very best and sweetest feelings, that can 
take possession of the mind, than the Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life. In style they are briefand rapid ; sweetly varied 
in incident ; and in sentiment holy, soft and pure. They are, all 
of them, of a melancholy cast; but the sufferings, which they 
relate, are borne with a piety so genuine, a meekness so 
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truly Christian, and a fortitude so manly and noble, that 
it is impossible, to peruse them without rising from the task, 
with the heart and its affections every way purified and 
exalted. In the story of the Forgers, the author delineates 
crime and its consequences, with the pencil, if we may so speak, 
of an angel; and teaches us to weep over the offence, not only 
without the compromise of a single moral principle, but with 
a more thorough aversion from every thing vicious—a more in- 
tense reverence and regard for every thing thatis virtuous, 
than the most high wrought declamations of the highest toned 
censor could imbue. He confines himself in all his tales chiefly to 
the habitations of the poor; and never was the patience, with 
which poverty ought to be borne—the resignation, with which 
suffering ought to be sustained—and the duty of looking to 
another and a better world, more energetically, and swectly 
recommended. To the natives of Scotland this little volume can- 
not fail to be a most acceptable gift: and it must excite in 
the minds of our readers, who draw their origin from Tweed’s 
northern bank, a feeling of high gratification, that Scottish Man- 
ners and Scottish Scenery should have found so exquisitely true 
and skilful a delineator. The author of the Lights and Sha- 
dows is unknown: but we observe from several notices of. the 
present work, that the world may soon expect a Master 
Pisce from his pen. For our part, we seck nothing more true 
and touching, than the beautiful tale of Moss-Sipg, the second 
in the collection. It opcns with a simplicity and air of unadorned 
truth, which carries us at once to the Cottage of GILBERT 
AINSLIE ; and never was the virtuous Cottager of Scotland 
more beautifully depicted. 

‘© GitBert AINSLIE Was a poor man: and he had been a poor man, 
all the days of his life, which were not few, for his thin hair was now 
waxing grey. He had been born and bred on the small moorland farm 
which he now occupied; and he hoped to die there, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him, leaving a family just above the more 
bitter wants of this world. Labour, hard and unremitting, had been 
his lot in life; but although sometimes severely tried, he had never re- 
pined; and through all the mist and gloom, and even the storms that 
had assailed him, he had lived on from year to year in that calm and re- 
signed contentment, which unconsciously cheers the hearth-stone of the 
blameless poor. With his own hands he had ploughed, sowed, and 
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reaped his often scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew up, by three sons, 
who, even in boyhood, were happy to work along with their father in 
the fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie was never idle. The 
spade, the shears, the plough-shaft, the sickle, and the flail, all came 
readily to hands that grasped them well; and not a morsel of food was 
eaten under his roof, or a garment worn there, that was not honestly, 
severely, nobly earned. Gilbert Ainslie was a slave, but it was for them 
he loved with a sober and deep affection. The thraldom, under which 
he lived, God had imposed, and it only served to give his character a 
shade of silent gravity, but not austere; to make his smiles fewer, but 
more heartfelt; to calm his soul at grace before and after meals; and to 
kindle it in morning and evening prayer. 

‘* There is no need to tell the character of the wife of such a man. 
Meek and thoughtful, yet yladsome and gay withal, her heaven was in her 
house; and her gentler and weaker hands helped to bar the door against 
want. Of ten children that had been born to them, they had lost three ; 
and as they had fed, clothed, and educated them respectably, so did 
they give them who died a respectable funeral. The living did not grudge 
to give up fora while, some of their daily comforts, for the sake of 
the dead; and bought with the little sums, which their industry had 
saved, decent mournings, worn on Sabbath, and then carefully laid by. 
Of the seven that survived, two sons were farm-servants in the neigh- 
bourhood, while three daughters and two sons remained at home, grow- 
ing, or grown up, a small, happy, hard-working household.” 

We should be totally strangers to that amor patrie, for which 
the natives of Scotland have been so much distinguished, if we 
‘did not feel a pride, in bearing our testimony to that of the 
author of the Lights and Shadows, that, 

‘«* Many Cottages are there in Scotland like Moss-side, and many such 
humble and virtuous Cottagers, as were now beneath its roof of straw. 
The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them not, but 
they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land; and most beauti- 
ful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens,—its 
low holins encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny,—its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane-trees,—its yellow 
cornfields,—its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on 
whose black bosoin lie shining, or concealed glades of excessive verdure, 
inhabited by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees.”’ 

It.is difficult to select where all is so good : but the story 
of the Poor Scholar may afford our readers a tolerably fair 
specimen of the style, and manner of the author. There runs 
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through it, a natural simplicity which pleases us much. The 
author never appears labouring to produce any thing fine : yet 
almost every sentence that falls from his pen, captivates by the 
charms of a composition, skHfully adapted to the scenes which 
he paints, and the characters whom he introduccs. Every one 
acquainted with Scottish life and manners, will recognise like- 
nesses, that have often come before his own observation ; and 
we have met with no work for some time which promises to be 
more pleasing to a reader, on the banks of the Ganges, and far 
from “ the heath covered mountains,” than Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life. We are persuaded ours will not complain of 
the length of the following extract. We could not think of 
taking any thing from a story so fcelingly told. It is entitled, 
“THE Poor SCHOLAR.” 

«¢ The vernal weather, that had come so early in the year, as to in- 
duce a fear that it would not be lasting, seemed, contrary to that fore- 
boding of change, to become every day more mild and yenial ; and the 
spirit of beauty, that had at first ventured out over the bosom of the 
earth with timid footsteps, was now blending itself more boldly with 
the deep verdure of the ground, and the life of the budding trees. 
Something in the air, and in the great, wide, blue, bending arch of the 
unclouded sky, called upon the heart, to come forth from the seclusion 
of parlour or study, and partake of the cheerfulness of nature. 

«* We had made some short excursions together up the lonely gtens, 
and over the moors, and also through the more thickly inhabited field- 
farms of his parish ; and now the old minister proposed, that we 
should pay a visit toa solitary hut near the head of a dell, which, al- 
though not very remote from the manse, we had not yet seen. And I 
was anxious that we should do so, as from his conversation I under- 
stood that we should see there a family—if so a widow and her one son 
could be called—that would repay us, by the interest we could not fail 
to feel in their character, for the time and toil, spent on reaching their 
secluded and guarded dwelling. 

<<« The poor widow woman,’ said the minister, ‘ who lives in che 
hut called Braehead, has as noble a soul as ever tenanted a human 
bosom. One earthly hope alone has she now—but I fear it never wil) 
be fulfilled. She is the widow of a common cottar, who lived and died 
in the hut which she and her son now inhabit. Her husband was 8 
man of little education, but intelligent, even ingenious, simple, labori- 
ous, and pious. His duties lay all within a narrow circle, and his temp- 
tations, it may be said, were few. Such as they were, he discharged 
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the one and withstood the other. Nor is there any reason to think, 
that had they both been greater he would have been found wanting. He 
was contented with meal and water all his days; andso fond of work, 
that he seemed to love the summer chiefly for the length of its labour- 
ing days. He hed a slight genius for mechanics; and during the long 
winter evenings, he made many articles of curious workmanship, the 
sale of which added a little to the earnings of his severer toil. The same 
love of industry excited him from morning to night; but he had also 
stronger, tenderer, and dearer motives; for if his wife and their one 
pretty boy should outlive him, he hoped, that though left poor, they 
would not be left in penury; but enabled to lead, without any additional 
hardships, the usual life, at least, of the widow and the orphans of ho- 
nest hardworking men. Few thought much about Abraham Blane 
while he lived, except that he was an industrious and blameless man ; 
but, on his death, it was felt that there had been something far more 
valuable in his character ; and now I myself, who knew him well, was 
pleasingly surprised to know that he had left his widow and boy a 
smull independence. Then the memory of his long summer days, and 
long winter nights, all ceaselessly employed in some kind of manual 
labour, dignified the lowly and stedfast virtue of the unpretending and 
conscientious man. 

«¢ « The widow of this humble-hearted and simple-minded man, whom 
we shall this forenoon visit, you will remember, perhaps, although 
then neither she nor her husband were much known in the parish, as 
the wife of the basket-maker. Her father had been a clergyman—but 
his stipend was one of the smallest in Scotland, and he died in extreme 
poverty. This his only daughter, who had many fine feclings and deep 
thoughts in her young innocent and simple heart, was forced to become 
a menial servant in a farm house. There subduing her heart to her 
situation, she married that inoffensive and good man ; and all her life 
has been—maid, wife, and widow,—the humblest among the humble. 
But you shall soon have an opportunity of seeing what sense, what feel- 
ing, what knowledge, and what piety, may all live together, without 
their owner suspecting them, in the soul of the lonely widow of a 
Scottish cottar ; for except that she is pious, she thinks not that she 
possesses any other treasure; and even her piety she regards, like a true 
Christian, as a gift bestowed. 

«© «But well worthy of esteem, and to speak in the language of 
this world’s fancies, of admiration, as you will think this poor solitary 
widow, perhaps, you willthink such feelings bestowed even more deserv- 
edly on her only son. He is now a boy only of sixteen years of age, 
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but, in my limited experience of life, never knew I such another. From: 
his veriest infancy he showed a singular capacity for learning ; at seven 
years of age he could read, write, and was even an arithmetician. He 
seized upon books with the same avidity with which children, in general, 
seize upon playthings. He soon caught glimmerings of the meaning 
even of other languages ; and, before he was ten years old, there were 
in his mind clear dawnings of the scholar, and indications not to be 
doubted of genius and intellectual power. His father was dead—but 
his mother, who was no common woman, however common her lot, saw 
with pure delight, and with strong maternal pride, that God had given her 
an extraordinary child to bless her solitary hut. ‘ She vowed to dedicate 
him to the ministry, and that all her husband had left should be spent 
upon him, to-the last farthing, to qualify him to bea preacher of God's 
word. Such ambition, if sometimes misplaced, is almost always neces- 
sarily honorable. Here it was justified by the excelling talents of the boy 
—by his zeal for knowledge, which was like a fever in his blood—and by 

a childish piety, of which the simple, and eloquent, and beautiful expres- 
sion has more than once made me shed tears. But let us leave the 
manse, and walk to Braehead. The sunshine is precious at this early sea- 
son; let us enjoy it while it smiles.’ , 

** We crossed a few fields—a few coppice woods—an extensive sheep 
pasture, and then found ourselves on the edge of a moorland. Keeping 
the shelving heather ridge of hills above us, we gently descended into 
@ narrow rushy glen, without any thing that could be called a stream, 
but here and there crossed and intersected by various runlets. Soon 
all cultivation ceased, and no houses were to be seen. Had the glen been 
a long one, it would have seemed desolate ; but on turning round a little 
green mount that ran almost across it, we saw at once an end to our 
walk, and one hut, with a peat-stack close to it, and one or two elder, 
or, as we call them in Scotland, bourtrie-bushes, at the low gable end. 
A little smoke seemed to tinge the air over the roof uncertainly—but ex- 
cept in that, there was nothing to tell that the hut was inhabited. A 
few sheep lying near it, and a single cow of the small hill-breed, seemed 
to appertain to the hut, and a circular wall behind it apparently enclos- 
ed agarden. We sat down together on one of those large massy stones 
that often lie among the smooth green pastoral hills, like the relics of 
some building utterly decayed—and my venerable friend, whose solemn 
voice was indeed pleasantin this quiet solitude, continued the simple his- 
tory of the Poor Scholar. 

*** At school he soon out-stripped all the other boys, but no desire of 
superiority over his companions seemed to actuate him—it was the pure 
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native love of knowledge. Gentle as a lamb, but happy as a lark, the very 
wildest of them all loved Isaac Blane. He procured a Hebrew Bible 
and a Greek Testament, both of which he taught himself to read. It 
was more than affecting—it was sublime and awful, to see the solitary boy 
sitting by himself on the braees, shedding tears over the mysteries of the 
Christian faith. His mother’s heart burned within her towards her son; 
and if it was pride, you will allow that was pride of a divine origin. She 
appeared with him in the kirk every Sabbath, dressed not ostentatiously, 
but still in a way that showed she intended him not for a life of manual 
labour. Perhaps at first some half thought that she was too proud of 
him; but that was a suggestion not to be cherished, for all acknow- 
Jedged that he was sure to prove an honour to the parish in which he 
was born. She often brought him to the manse, and earth did not con- 
tain a happier creature than her, when her boy answered all my ques- 
tions, and modestly made his own simple, yet wise remarks on the 
sacred subjects gradually unfolding before his understanding and his 
heart. 

<< © Before he was twelve years of age he went to College—and his 
mother accompanied him to pass the winter in the city. Two 
small rooms she took near the Cathedral, and while he was at the 
classes, or reading alone, she was not idle, but strove to make 
a small sum to help to defray their winter expenses. To her that re- 
tired cell was a heaven, when she looked upon her pious and studious boy. 
His genius was soon conspicuous; for four winters he pursued his 
studies in the university—returning always in summer to this hut, 
the door of which during their absence was closed. He made many 
friends, and frequently, during the three last summers, visitors came to 
pass a day at Braehead, in a rank of life far above his own. But in 
Scotland, thank God, talent, and learning, and genius, and virtue, when 
found in the poorest hut, go not without their admiration and their 
reward. Young as he is, he has had pupils of his own—his mother's 
little property has not been lessened at this hour by his education—and 
besides contributing to the support of her and himself, he has brought 
neater furniture into that lonely hut, and there has he a library limited 
in the number but rich in the choice of books, such as contain food 
for years of silent thought to the Poor Scholar—if years indeed are to 
be his on earth.’ 

‘* We rose to proceed onwards to the hut, across one smooth level 
of greenest herbage, and up one intervening knowl a little lower than 
the mount on which it stood. Why, thought I, has the old man always 
spoken of the Poor Scholar, as if he had been speaking of one now 
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dead ? Can itbe, from the hints he has dropped, that this youth, sorich- 
ly endowed, is under the doom of death, and the fountain of all those 
clear and fresh gushing thoughts about to be sealed? I asked, as we walk- 
ed along, if Isaac Blane seemed marked out to be one of those sweet 
flowers ‘ no sooner blown than blasted,’ and who perish away like the 
creatures of a dream? The old man made answer that it was even so— 
that he had been unable to attend College last winter—and that it was 
to be feared he was now far advanced in a hopeless decline. Simple is he 
still as a very child—but with a sublime sense of duty to (God and 
man—of profound affection and humanity, never to be appeased, to- 
wards all the brethren of our race. Each month—each week—each 
day has seemed visibly to bring him new stores of silent feeling and 
thought—and even now, boy as he is, he is fit for the ministry. But he 
has no hopes of living to that day—nor have I. The deep spirit of his 
piety is now blended with a sure prescience of an early death. Expect, 
therefore, to see him pale—emaciated—and sitting in the hut like a 
beautiful and blessed ghost.’ 

“« We entered the hut, but no one was in the room. The clock 
ticked solitarily, and on a table, beside a nearly extinguished peat fire, 
Jay the open Bible and a small volume, which, on lifting it up, I found 
to be a Greek Testament. ‘ They have gone out to walk, or to sit 
down for an hour in the warm sunshine,’ said the old man. ‘ Let us 
sit down and wait their return. It will not be long.’’ A long, low sigh 
was heard in the silence, proceeding, as it seemed, from a small room 
adjoining that in which we were sitting, and of which the door was left 
half-open. The minister looked into that room, and, after a long ear- 
nest gaze, stept softly back to me again, with a solemn face, and taking 
me by the hand, whispered to me to come with him to that door, which 
he gently moved. On a low bed lay the Poor Scholar, dressed as he had 
been for the day, stretched out in a stillness too motionless and profound 
for sleep, and with his fixed face up to heaven. We saw that he was dead. 
His mother was kneeling, with her face on the bed, and covered with both 
her hands. Then she litted up her eyes, and said, ‘ O merciful Redeemer, 
who wrought that miracle on the child of the widow of Nain, comfort me, 
comfort me, in this my sore distress ! I know that my son is never to rise 
again until the great judgment-day. But not the less do I bless thy 
holy name—for thou didst die to save us sinners !’ 

‘* She arose from her knees, and, still blind to every other object, 
went up to his breast. ‘ I thought thee lovelier, when alive, than any of 
the sons of the children of men—but that smile is beyond the power of 
a mother’s heart to sustain.” And stooping down, she kissed his lips, 
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and cheeks, and eyes, and forehead, with a hundred soft, streaming, and 
murmuring kisses, and then stood up in her solitary hut, alone and child- 
less, with a long mortal sigh, in which all earthly feelings seemed breath- 
ed out, and all earthly ties broken. Her eyes wandered towards the 
door, and fixed themselves with a ghastly and unconscious gaze for a few 
moments on the grey locks and withered countenance of the old holy 
man, bent towards her with a pitying and benignant air, and stooped, 
too, in the posture of devotion. She soon recognized the best friend of 
her son, and leaving the bed on which his body lay, she came out into 
the room, and said, ‘ You have come to me at a time when your pre- 
sence was sorely needed. Had you been here but a few minutes soon- 
er, you would have seen my Isaac die!’ 

«© Unconsciously we were all seated; and the widow, turning fervent- 
ly to her venerated friend, said, ‘ He was reading the Bible—he felt 
faint—and said feebly, Mother, attend me to my bed, and when [I lie 
down, put your arm over my breast and kiss me. I did just as he told 
me; and on wiping away a tear or two vainly shed by me on my dear 
boy’s face, I saw that his eyes, though open, moved not, and that the | 
lids were fixed. He had gone to another world. See—Sir! there is 
the Bible lying open at the place he was reading—God preserve my 
soul from repining—only a few minutes ago.’ The minister took the 
Bible on his knees, and laying his right hand, without selection, on part 
. Of one of the pages that lay open, he read aloud the following verses : — 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 

_ «© The mother's heart seemed to be deeply blest for a while by these 
words. She gave a grateful smile to the old man, and sat silent, mov- 
ing her lips. At length she again broke forth :— 

‘ Oh! Death, whatever may may have been our thoughts or fears, 
ever comes unexpectedly at last' My son often—often told me, 
that he was dying, and I saw that it Was so ever since Christ- 
mas. But how could I prevent hope from entering my heart? 
His sweet happy voice—the calmness of his prayers—his smiles, that 
never left his face whenever he looked or spoke to me—his studies 
still pursued as anxiously as ever—the interest he took in any little in-. 
cident of our retired life—all forced me to believe, at times, that he was 
not yet destined to die. But why think on all these things now? 
Yes! I will always think of them, till 1 join him and my husband in 
Heaven !’ 

_ © Tt seemed now as if the widow had only noticed me for the first 
time. Her soul had been so engrossed with its passion of grief, and 
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with the felt sympathy, and compassion of my venerable friend. She 
asked me if I had known her son; and I answered, that if I had, I could: 
not have sat there so composedly ; but that I was no stranger to his in- 
comparable excellence, and felt indeed for her grievous loss. She listened 
to my words, but did not seem to hear them, and once more addressed 
the old man. ‘ He suffered much sickness, my poor boy ; for although 
it was a consumption, that is not always an easy death. But soon as the 
sickness and the racking pain gave way to our united prayers, God and 
our Saviour made us happy; and sure he spake then as never mortal 
spake, kindling into a happiness that was beautiful to see, when I beheld 
his face marked by dissolution, and knew even in those inspired moments, 
for I can call them nothing else, thatere long the dust was to lie on those 
lips now flowing over with heavenly music!’ 

“«* We sat for some hours in the widow's hut, and the minister several 
times prayed with her, at her own request. On rising to depart, he said 
that he would send up one of her dearest friends to pass the night with 
her, and help her to do the last offices to her son. But she replied, that 
she wished to be left alone for that day and night, and would expect 
her friend in the morning. We went towards the outer door, and she, in a 
‘sort of sudden stupor, let us depart without any farewell words, and retir- 
ed into the room where her son was lying. Casting back our eyes, be- 
fore our departure, we saw her steal into the bed beside the dead body, 
and drawing the head gently intoher bosom, she lay down with him inher 
arms, as if they had in that manner fallen asleep." 


Pee, 


Sketch of the Life, Character, and Writings of Baroness de Stael 
Holstein. By Madame Necker de Saussure. Translated 
from the French. Treuttel and Wurtz, London, 1820, 
8vo. p. 363. 


- Having dipped a little into this volume, we became rather 
peevish, saying to ourselves, that the Translator must have 
been very eager for an exercise, to have taken the pains to 
execute the task of dressing such a work in English. As we 
advanced, however, this dissatisfaction wore off, and the trouble 
of perusal was rewarded with a considerable portion of enter- 
tainment. In what class of Bibliology to place this production 
we scarcely can say—notwithstanding, to the very best, we 
believe, of the author’s abilities, it is exactly what it is, in the 
ss2 
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title professed to be—a sketch—and not an account—of 
Madame de Stael as a writer, and thinker. 

With Madame de Stael’s writings, the titenary public is 
sufficiently familiar, not to have required this Critico-Analytical 
review—too French to please, or (we had nearly said) to in- 
struct the British mind, and too brief, to inform those, who may 
not have studied the originals. But it is long enough, in all 
reason, for its own merits, and wonderfully solid, after all, as the 
production of a female writer of the Gallic School. 

It is divided into two parts—the former treating of Ma- 
dame de Stael, as a public character, and the other occupied 
with sketches of her “ social and domestic life.” Both of 
these are again subdivided—the first part, treating of her educa- 
tion and early years, and of her writings, separated into three 
distinct periods, under which they are noticed in detailed par- 
ticularity. 

We think the authoress has mistaken her object, in not 
having taken up a regular biographical determination, and 
given us a connected history of Madame de Stael. It may be 
alledged, that such was unnecessary, all the world knowing very 
well, who Madame de Stael was, and what were her princi- 
pal adventures. We deny this—and if it were even the case 
at present, how long is it possible for it to remain so, independ- 
ent of authentic records? It may also be urged, that we 
have no fair right to make this criticism, the author having 
been at liberty, to take up the subject in the form, that best 
suited her’means of execution; and that, if she has fulfilled the 
expectations, raised by the title of the work, there is nothing 
to be objected. Without attempting to contravene this doc- 
trine, we think our observation will not appear quite so void of 
foundation, when we state the fact, that there is considerable 
intermingling of narrative throughout—and of that nature, to 
make us wish for more. 

Let us now dip a little into the book itself. The writer sets 
out with informing us, that the work was-undertaken, at the 
request of the children of Madame de Stael ; and although the 
wish is expressed, that they themselves had undertaken the task 
of making their mother known to the public, obv‘ous reasons 
are assigned, why they might have encountered many difficul- 
ties in such an undertaking. Of her infancy there is little said— 
but what is given is certainly interesting. Wedo not rank 
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among those, who condemn all childish biography. In giving 
the lives, sentiments and actions of great characters, we think 
some account of their earliest years, even though devoid of what 
is called interest, or incident, should seldom be omitted, (pro- 
vided always that it be done judiciously)—for it is by accu- 
mulation of facts as tothe past alone, that any apinion can be 
formed of the future. We should think, that few things could be 
more acceptable to parental feelings, than the possession of certain 
data, on which to found some anticipation of the future cha- 
racter of their offspring —the developement of which it may 
not be their lot to direct, nor the intluence of which, to live 
to see. 

Filial piety seems to have influenced, and governed all the 
feelings of this eminent female, both in childhood and mature 
life. Her father, M. Necker, was a man of remarkable talent 
and peculiar penetration. The mother, from the great pains 
that are taken to exhibit her amiable qualities, we cannot but con- 
ceive to have been rather hyper-notable and prudent, than really 
superior, as it would fain be made out. Between her parents 
there seems to have been no small difference, both of taste and 
opinion, particularly in their ideas of education. M. Necker de- 
lighted to tease and worry her, in a kind of still-romping, sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the characteristic developement of his 
" daughter’s mind. Madame N. on the contrary frowned upon 
all, that shewed itself as uncommon, or superior in the little 
girl. But as we have no space to waste on any body but 
Madame Necker herself, let us specify an instance or two of 
her opening character. We shall do this best, by giving a few 
quotations from the work itself. 

«© The idea of giving pleasure to her parents was with her a motive 
extraordinarily powerful. Thus, for instance, when only ten years old, 
observing their great admiration of Mr. Gibbon, she thought it her 
duty to marry him (and what his person was is well known), that they 
might be enabled constantly to enjoy a conversation so agreeable to them. 
This match she seriously proposed to her mother'’"—who had herself 
been solicited for her hand in former days by the historian. The fol- 
lowing is related by Madame Huber, who had been a companion of Ma- 
dame de Stael in her childhood—the quotation refers to her when eleven 
years of age. ‘‘ She spoke to me with a warmth and facility which 
were already eloquence, and made a great impressionon me.... We 
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did not play likechildren: she asked meimmediately what lessons I learned, 
whether I were acquainted with any foreign languages, and if J went 
frequently to the play. WhenI told her that I had been only three or 
four times, she expressed her regret, promised me that I should go often 
with her, and added, that at our return we would write down the sub- 
ject of the pieces, and note what had appeared striking to us, as 
was her custom........ She said to me afterwards, ‘ We will 
write to each other every morning.’ We entered the drawing room. 
By the side of M. Necker’s arm chair was a little wooden stool, on 
which his daughter seated herself, obliged to sit very upright. Scarcely 
had she taken her customary place, when three or four old persons came 
up to her, and accosted her with the tenderest regard. One of them, 
who had on a little 606-wig, took her hands in his, and held them a 
long time, conversing with her, as if she had been five and twenty. This 
was Abbé Raynal.”” At dinner she sat silent, but piercingly at- 
tentively. ‘ After dinner a great deal of company came in. Every 
one, on coming up to M. Necker, had something to say to his 
daughter, either complimenting or joking her. She answered all 
with ease and elegance : they took pleasure in attacking her, em- 
barrassing her, exciting in her that little imagination, which already 
appeared so brilliant. The men most distinguished for their talents were 
those, who were most eager to make her talk, &c.”’ 

We might give more illustrations of her advantages in early 
life—for such they proved to her—though such distinction 
of children in general proves fatal to the loveliness of their cha- 
racter—but we have not room. 

We cannot possibly enter into any professed examination 
of that part of the work, which gives an account of the writ- 
ings of Madame de Stacl. ‘They are divided, as we said, into 
three periods :—first, that which preceded the French revolution ; 
secondly, from the commencement of that event to the death 
of M. Necker; and the third, posterior to this event. It may not 
however be irksome, if we just quote the titles of these works, 
in the order, in which they are here noticed. 

Periop First—ZImitations—Characters, §c.—A Comedy, 
in verse—TZwo Tragedies. These seem to have been juvenile 
pieces, never intended for the press. The comedy was enti- 
tled Sophia, or Secret Sentiments—one of the tragedies, Jane 
Grey, and the other AMfontmorency. Before the age of twenty 
she produced three novels. A morc finished work was, Letters 
on the writings, and charactcr of J. J. Rousseau. | 
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Periop Seconp—Defence of the Queen— Epistle to Mis- 
fortune— Two Political Tracts, one called Reflections on Peace, 
addressed to Mr. Pitt and the French ; and the other, Reflec- 
tions on intended Peace—a work entitled, On the influence of 
the passions on individual and national happiness— Another, 
four years after, Of Literature, considered in its connection with 
social institutions. These were followed by Delphine, a novel. 

PEeriop Tuirp—Corinna, or Italy—Germany—a work 
against Suicide, and Considerations on the French revolution. 

Such are the works, reviewed in the volume before us, in 
which there are many curious, some useful, and not a few un- 
intelligible observations. Of the work on Literature in its con- 
nexion with Social Institutions, the following brilliant cha- 
racter is too amusing to be passed over. 

<< Many opinions, which have since become subjects of discussion 
among critics, are displayed for the first time in this book. In it we 
find the origin of almost every thing that we have since read; and it 
is obvious, that it has been used oftener than it has been quoted.” 

The following is a quotation from the work itseli—the obvi- 
ous moral of which is, that ladies are as much out of character, 
when they become authors, as they would be in red jackets, 
steel helmets, cuirasscs and jack-boots. We are far from sub- 
scribing to the doctrine—but such is the sentence this lady has 
pronounced upon herself. 

‘«* The appearance of malevolence makes women tremble, however 
distinguished they may be. Courageous in misfortune, they are the re- 
verse when exposed to enmity. They are exalted in imagination, but 
their character remains feeble and timorous. Most women, whose supe- 
rior faculties have inspired them with the thirst of renown, resembled 
Herminia armed for the fight. The warriors see the casque, the lance, 
the waving plume ; they expect to meet strength; they attack with vio- 
lence, and the first stroke pierces the heart." 

To such tender champions the adviceis simple—to keep out 
of harmn’s way. Ladies are no more called upon to write books, 
than to fight battles, unless able to stand the consequence. 
Treating of the same book, there is a pretty remark upon 
Christianity, by Madame de Saussure. 

‘© It is when we consider history as a whole, that we see clearly what 
we have gained by the course of time. Idolatry has been overturned in 
Europe, and shaken throughout the world. Slavery, villanage, the trade 
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in negroes, have given way in succession to the influence of Christianity ; 
not by this religion having stirred up the oppressed, but by ite dis-- 
arming the oppressor.” 

Were the salutary and beneficial effects of the Christian 
religion upon humun life more dwelt upon, and the ignorant 
made sensible of them, we doubt not, that it would attract the 
solid belief of many who care little about it. The Founder of our 
Faith himself began by doing good, and made many appeals to 
the actual situation of his hearers. 

The subsequent remark (we are quoting from the book, not 
from Madame de Stael herself) contains multum in parvo— 
and is characteristic. | 

‘* Italy might be sung, but Germany must be told. A country 
where nothing is great but thought ; where art, nature, even society, 
have nothing to strike the eye, orcaptivate the imagination, could not in- 
spire an improvisatrice.” 

Of late years a class of publications hasattracted much atten- 
tion in England, and we hope done some good. They have been 
stiled Religious Novels, Without taking any captious exception 
to the designation, which is not the best, that might be assigned 
them, and certainly not the most prudent, we would take the 
opportunity, of recording our approbation of works of this na- 
ture, in which pictures of real life are displayed, and the ge- 
nuine influence of piety and Christianity, shewn in a_ natural 
and striking manner to those, who would never perhaps be- 
come in the least acquainted with the true workings of this 
principle, through any other channel. The great objections 
to religion, among those who have objections to it, are the 
melancholy and sadness, it is supposed necessarily to induce, 
and the cruel and unnatural self-denial, to which its votaries 
must be subjected. To prove, in any way, that the former 
opinion is quite a mistake, and that, as to the latter, we but 
exchange interior pleasures, for others of a higher cast, while 
at the same time, we may lawfully retain, and will enjoy with 
higher relish, many of those, with which the men of the world 
are familiar—we say, to prove this either. by reasoning or de- 
clamation, is all that we can aspire to, and when accomplished, 
is doing something great. But is it not far more likely, that 
the young mind will be captivated by mingling these doctrines 
with practical illustrations in works, in which an elegant fancy 
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and a sound and imposing judgment are displayed? We 
strengthen these hints by the following quotation. spsaning 
of Madame de Stael’s Germany, it is observed, 

«¢ The sole object, which she seeks and desires in it is good ; that of 
literature, that of society, and that of the human mind. To point out the 
intimate, and necessary connexion between the genius of religion, and that 
of the fine arts, and the higher philosophy, is the common aim of the au: 
thoress. But how is it, that so little encouragement is found in the pur- 
suit of so laudable an end? Is there a secret concert between those, who 
want to hear as little as possible of religion, and those who, by dint of 
scrupulosity, render the subject so delicate to handle, that by this very 
step they exclude it entirely? Certain pious persons would perhaps be 
less alarmed at a book altogether profane, provided it be innocent, than at 
one that exposes them to the danger of receiving worldly thoughts into 
the most sacred recesses of their hearts. Thus the mixture of fine arts 
and religion in this work (Germany), has been blamed by a writer (Mrs. 
Hannah Moore), whom Madame de Stael herself reckons among the 
most distinguished ornaments of English literature."’ 

We would just hint, that we do not give Madame de Stael’s 
Germany, as a specimen of the works, in favor of which we 
have spoken. The other lady, whose name is here quoted, 
has produced some of the genuine sort. 

In Germany it is remarked, that “ literature, yet young, has 
scarcely seen two generations of men, and Madame de Stael had 
herself an opportunity of conversing with the illustrious aged, 
who were its founders. The sudden display of avery original 
way of thinking in an old European nation, arrived in many 
respects at the same degree of civilisation as others, is a pheno- 
menon extremely curious.’ 

The following observation, though rather tranchant, is by no 
means the worst in the book. The authoress is remarking 
on Madame de Stael, as a mctaphysical writer. 

‘© Because the elements of our ideas have been imparted to us, 
through the channel of the senses, it has been inferred, that the mind 
itself is nothing but a sensitive machine : and as an active intelligence 
in the breast of man, so God in the universe, are such corresponding 
ideas, that it is diffictult to reject one, without rejecting the other, an 
absolute materialism, or atheism, was the result of these opinions. All the 
German philosophers, from the time of Leibnitz, have employed them- 
selves in combating this doctrine. But, in attempting to restore moral 
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nature to its rights, many have been driven toward idealism ; and even 
they who have attributed the greatest influence to piaciis eniests) have 
rather spiritualised matter, than materialised spirit.’’ 

We have often (in common with many of our readers, no 
doubt) admired the variety and apparent fiilelity, with which 
our good poets have depicted scenes and events, with which 
they could have become acquainted only by report. Yet we - 
doubt, whether we could have ever been gratified with Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, as it is, had not the pilgrimage itself 
been actually made. Madame de Stael had entertained the 
design of visiting Greece, in order to acquire atthe “ foun- 
tain-head that oriental colouring, which was to enliven her 
poem of Richard Caur de Lion.” 

We give the following passage, as a brilliant example of the 
veritable Francois, and as containing views, the accom- 
plishment of which every good Englishman must no doubt 
long to see! 

“« England isin her (vsdanss de Stuel’s) eyes a Palaes France. 
See to what you will come ! sheseemsto say; and it was necessary to ex- 
tol the object, in order to quicken the progress toit. Unquestionably she 
admires the nobleness of the English character ; but it is as the tardy 
Sruit of the finest institutions ; and the human creature, the intelligent 
work of God, appears to her equal, if not superior, in France. What 
energy ! What susceptibility to every thing, connected with the national 
honour! What indignation at the idea, that Frenchmen are not framed 
for liberty! What shuddering at the sight of the foreizners in Paris ! 
What lofty indignation at the thought of a partition of France !" 

This is all spouted in illustration of Madame de Stael’s love 
for her country, and docs very well for a French woman. 
We shall only say that, during the half-hour we may suppose 
Madame de Stael to have cntertaincd all these ‘ Whats / the 
rest of the ladies of Paris, had they known it, would have 
thought her a fool for her pains. 

We must now leave this part of Madame de Saussure’s 
work, by just stating, that in her general examination of the 
talents of Madame de Stael, the writcr, with whom she coin- 
pares her in particular, is J. J. Rousseau, whom she places 
below her as a thinker, in the same sentence, in which she 
declares his compositions, to have been more profoundly medi- 
tated. This is far from accurate language, and borders upon 
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unintelligibility. Yet we think her meaning is perceptible, 
and perhaps well founded. 

'In turning the attention of our readers to the second part 
of Madame de Saussure’s work, we must advise them, that we 
cannot pretend to give even an idea of its original merits, 
having’ occupied so much room with the preceding portion. 
Madame de Stael is here viewed, under several divisions of 
character and relationship. All we can do is to gather a few 
illustrative passages together, and offer them to our readers as 
a small collection of anecdotes, or 4na, of Madame de Stael, 
referring those, who are desirous of going farther, to the book 
itself. 

We have already observed, that one striking trait, in our 
heroine’s early character, was a devoted regard for her parents. 
This seems to have increased with years —and as her father 
grew old in her company, (a fact, by the way, that she never 
allowed any one to notice with impunity,) he seems to have 
grown more and more necessary to his daughter’s happiness. 

The following dramatic incident is very well told, and we 
fancy ourselves witnessing the out-breaking of this vivacious 
lady, on the occasion. 

‘‘ M. Necker, being at Coppet with her, had sent his carriage to 
Geneva, to fetch me and my children. It was night when we set 
out, and on the road were overturned into a ditch. We were none of us 
hurt, &c.—We found Madame de Stael alone in the parlour. She was ra- 
ther uneasy about us: but when [ began to relate our accident, she stopped 
me short, asking, ‘ How did you come?’ ‘In your father’s carriage.’ 
‘Yes, I know that: but who drove you?’ ‘ Who? his coachman of 
course.” ‘ What! his coachman Richel?’ ‘ Yes, Richel.’ ‘Oh good God," 
exclaimed she, ‘ he might have overturned my father. Immediately she 
sprung to the bell, and ordered Richel to come in. Richel, was putting 
up his horses, and it was necessary to wait. During this interval Ma- 
dame de Stael paced the room backward and forward, in the most 
violent agitation. ‘ What! my father: my poor father,’ said she, ‘he 
would have been overturned! At your age, and that of your children, it 
is nothing: but with his size, his great size!—In a ditch; and he 
might have lain there a long time; and he would have called for help, 
have called perhaps in vain.'—Then overcome by her emotion, she was 
obliged to stop, till anger had given her fresh strength. 

<«* At length Richel came. I had an extreme curiosity to know, what 
she would say to him; because, hizhly indulgent a3 she usually was to 
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inferiors, she could not fail to give vent to such ardent feelings in a 
manner altogether original. She walked up to him with solemnity ; 
and with a voice, at first almost choked, but which, gradually amplify- 
ing, at last ending in violent bursts, said: ‘ Richel, have you ever been 
told that I have wit?’ The man stared. ‘ Do you know, I ask yon, that 
I have wit?’ The man was still dumb. ‘ Let we tell you then, that 
I have wit, a great deal of wit, prodigious wit; and all I have shall be 
employed to make you pass the rest of your days ina dungeon, if ever 
you overturn my father,’ I have often since endeavoured to divert her 
by relating this scene, in which she threatened the coachman with her 
wit. But she, who was so easily diverted at her own expense, was never 
able to think of this adventure, without being agitated afresh with anger 
and emotion. All I could bring her to say at most was: ‘And with 
what could I threaten him, if not with my poor wit?’ ” 

' The next passage we selcct is an illustration of the influ- 
ence of the samc feeling, carried beyond the bounds of princi- 
ple; and is merely worthy of quotation, from having occurred 
in the instance of so philosophic a lady. 

© Tt would be necessary to relate how every day passed with Ma- 
dame de Stael, if we would give an idea of the place, that her deceased 
father constantly retained in her heart. She never ceased to live with 
him, she always felt herself protected, consoled, succoured by him. She 
invoked him in her prayers ; and never did any occurrence, that was 
fortunate for her, take place without her saying, ‘ My father obtained 
that for me.’ His miniature she always carried about her, and it was 
to her the object of a kind of superstition. She never parted with it 
except on one occasion—Very ill herself, and finding great consolation 
in contemplating this portrait, she imagined, that when her daughter 
lay in, it would produce the same effect on her. Accordingly, she sent 
it to her, desiring her to look on it, when she was in pain.” 

The history of her two marriages is touched on in this part 
of the volume. Her first husband, Baron de Stael, fixed the 
attention of her parents, because he seemed to possess several 
qualifications, that they looked upon as indispensable in their 
daughter’s husband. He was a Swedish nobleman in high 
favour with his sovereign, who “ promised to assure him the 
place of Embassador in France for several years, in order to 
remove Madame Necker’s apprehensions of quitting Paris.” 
He is described as much older than hersclf, and of tastes not 
very similar to her’s. It was in factoneof those French matches, 
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which are driven in families, like the key-stone ofan arch, with- 
out regard to appearances, or acceptibility to the parties imme- 
diately concerned, provided it answers the purpose of esta- 
blishing what it was wanted to secure. It does not scem, that 
they lived together with extraordinary felicity. They had seve- 
ral children, to whom she made “a very tender mother.” In 
her second union she seems to have pleased herself, and become 
ridiculous. ‘ A young manof good family, inspired a greut 
deal of interest in Geneva by what was said of his eminent 
eourage, and by the contrast between his age and his tot- 
tering walk, his paleness, and the state of weakness, to which 
he was reduced :”—rather unusual qualifications to captivate a 
widow, one would think. Nevertheless, beginning with com- 
passion, she ended in love; and her feeble husband survived 
her, though for a very short time. His name was Rocca—a 
military character, who had been severely wounded in Spain. 

«« Lord Byron, in particular, was of inestimable value in her eyes. 
He called her whole imazination into play, and she formed 4 new crea- 
tion on the conceptions of the poet. ‘ Confess that your Richard Coeur 
de Lion will be a Lara,’ said I to her once. ‘ Perhaps so,’ answered 
she with a smile: ‘ but I'll engage that no body in the world will sus- 
pect it!" In fact, she never imitated any thing; but seeds unperceived 
expanded themselves from her pen in an original form; and while she 
was continually enriching her stores from the intellect of others, she 
never displayed any but her own.” 

She had a paramount, and, we think, a very silly affection 
for Paris. Lamour de patrie, ought to be strong in every 
well constructed breast; but it is certainly stepping from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to exclaim, amidst the scenery of the 

‘lake of Geneva, “Shew me the Rue de Bar,” as our heroine 
did—adding, “ E would willingly live at Paris, with a hundred 
pounds a year, in a lodging up four puir of stairs.” 
~ The following will not take much room. 

‘« Her attachment to truth led her to justice, and hence to moderation. 
Thus a man, known under more than one of our governments, having 
said, after the battle of Waterloo, that Buonaparte had neither talents 
nor courage, she answered him: ‘It is degrading both the French nation 
and Europe a little too much, to assert that, for fifteen years, they were 
at the beck of a fool and a coward !""—In a dispute on the Slave-trade 
with a French lady of high rank, the latter said to her: ‘ What, Ma- 
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dame, then you are much interested for the Count of Limonade, and the 
Marquis of Marmalade?” ‘Why not as much as for the Duke of 


Bouillon ?’ answered she! 


It may be worth while to contrast this with what Buona- 
parte has said of Madame de Stael, in his conversation with 
Dr. O'Meara. 

<* « Madame de Stael,’ said Napoleon, ‘ was a woman of considera- 
ble talent and great ambition: but so extremely intriguing, and restless, 
as to give rise to the observation, that she would throw her friends into 
the sea, that at the moment of drowning, she might have an opportunity 
of saving them. I was obliged to banish her from Court. She wrote 
a long letter to Fouché, in which she stated her claims, and that she 
wanted the money, in order to portion her daughter to the Duc de 
Broglio, promising that if I complied with her request, [ might com- 
mand her and hers; that she would be black and white for me. I an- 
swered, that I would make no bargains.’ He concluded by observing, 
that he could not call her a wicked woman, but that she was a restless 
intrigante, possessed of considerable talent and influence.” | 

We cannot indulge in farther extracts. The truth is, Ma- 
dame de Stael seems to have been an extraordinary woman, 
as well as an extraordinary writer—not such a fair, as one 
should like to venture upon for a wife; nor such a Gamaliel, 
as to induce one, to wish to have sat at her feet. She seems to 
have been gifted with more ideas, than generally fall to the 
share of her country-women, without being leas furnished with 
French confidence, to make due use thereof. ‘ Requiescat in 
pace !” 

Of the book before us, we are hound to say, that it is very 
well written. Sometimes we are lulled by a dignified and 
sententious page or two, into an idea that we are reading an 
English author—but something spruce is sure to come trip- 
ping upon us, ere we go far, to remind us in what company we 
are. What the merits of the translator may be, we cannot 
fairly tell, not having compared his work with the original ; 
but we are warranted to say, that he has executed his task 
very well also—save and except here and there an unfortunate 
Gallicism, which must be as bad as Heathen Greek to the mere 
English reader; and which confirms us in our opinion, that 
in translating works out of one language into another, it is 
requisite to be better acquainted, if possible, with the language 
into which we are rendering, than with the original. - 
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Heera, the Maip or THE DexHan--4 Puem,in Five 

| Cantos. p. 120, Calcutta. 

Were we to apply to the little Poem before us, the same 
standard, by which we take the measure of the more mighty 
men in Poesy, the author of HEERA would certainly be found 
wanting. It may not, however, follow, that his work is not 
entitled to a very considerable degree of approbation : and we 
venture to say, that its perusal will not disappoint thuse, who are 
not very unreasonable in their expectations. 

We have ourselves been much pleased with it. The writer 
is already known to us, as a Scholar, anda Poet : and although 
we doubt, whether Hzzra has added any thing to the pocti- 
cal fame of the author of Satires in India, it is certainly writ- 
ten with greater care and attention ; and displays fewer faults 
in the versification, than the former productions of the same 
pen. It is, however, deficient in that variety of portrait, 
which distinguished the Satires; and although smooth and 
pretty, is not, in our opinion, so vigorous and striking. We could 
wish, that there had been greater variety in HEEra, than we 
are able to discover ; and should, for our own part, have had no 
objection to a few passages, weaker than any, that are to be 
found in it, had it given us, in exchange, a reasonable quanti- 
ty of poetical power, and energy. ‘The greatest recommenda- 
tion of Heera is, that it proceeds through its story, with an 
uniform, mild and well-measured pace, pleasing us by the pic- 
tures, which it presents of love-sick swains, and sighing maids ; 
and displaying a very intimate acquaintance with the feelings 
of a heart, under the influence of the tender passion, as well as 
with the tortures, that tear the bosom, when love is unrequited. 
The besetting sin of HEERA is, perhaps, that it confines us too 
much among these pictures ; and its imagery is drawn, too 
exclusively, from this particular page in the “ gradus ad Par- 
nassum.” We are occasionally, indeed, reminded of the style and 
manner of Byron, in the descriptions which the author of HEERA 
has given of his hero Dewul Roy, and other personages, in 
the Poem; but, without meaning any disparagement of the 
writer’s powers as a poet, his imagery and illustration are often 
those, that Byron would have seen in his way, but either re- 
jected as too tame, or mixed up with something of a bolder 
and more outre character. The samencss of the verse, which 
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has been selected, renders the perusal of HEERA a less pleasant 
tusk, than it would otherwise be. The reader gets tired of the 
same monotony of line after line; and longs, if not for some- 
thing like a resting place, at least fur something more varied, 
if even less beautiful. After reading a liberal portion of the 
Poem, we rose so imbued with the versilication, that it 
was with some difficulty we could restrain our conversation 
on common subjects, from degenerating into its measure. 
This, at least, shews, that it made an impression upon us; 
and whoever takes delight in very pleasing poetical pictures, 
pourtraying sentiments on every sulject embraced, which do 
credit at once to the head and heart of the Poet, will find iu 
Heera a rich fund of entertainment. 

The Poem opens with loud lamentations within the walls of 
Beejanuggur, over the death of Dewul Roy’s son. The youth 
had been basely murdered by assassins, who, under the dis- 
guise of Dervises, had found their way into Dewul’s camp, and 
the fall of the young Roy was the signal for the Moslem’s attack. 
The hostile armies were, at the time, encamped on opposite 
banks of the Kistna; and are described by the author in the 
following verses, which are highly creditable to his powers uf 
painting :— 

The Kistna’s wave was rough and high, 
And headlong streamed the current by’; 
White foamed the torrent on the shore, 
And far was heard the watry roar. 

Qn northern bank bright banners wave, 
With. standards of Feroze the brave : 
His golden crescents shine on high, 
And pennons green of Islaam fly. 

Many a turban'd chief is there, 
Stedfast in Moslem faith and prayer, 
Who leads to war his valiant band, 
Burning to wield the battle-brand, 
And hurl defeat on gather'd foes, 

Who dared their Sooltan’s power oppose. 
Eager the stern Believers stood, 

And chid full oft the rolling flood, 

As marked they on the southern banks 
The Infidels’ unhallowed ranks, 
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And longed impatient to destroy, 
The rebel hopes of Dewul Roy. 


For tented on that southern shore, 
Black Dewul heard the borrent’s roar ; 
Spread to the breeze his ensigns wide, 
And marshall’d in o’erweening pride 
His Hindu hosts, who hailed as foes 
The hated legions of Feroze. 

The Kistna saw the traitor’s bands 

Uplift in rage their impious hands, 

With banners far unfurled to view, 

And triple pennons’ saffron hue, 

To challenge madly in the fight, 

The force of each brave [slaamite. 

The Rajpoot’s veteran arm was there ; 
The Brahmin rushed the fight to share, - 
Invoking Gunga's sacred flood, 

And thirsting wild for Moslem blood. 

In the midst of the conflict, in which Dewul’s force was 
on the point of being routed, the Roy rallies a chosen band of 
Rajpoots, and so far recovers the day. He discovers the bloody 
corpse of his son; and becomes almost as lifeless himself, on 
finding “ the lifeless relic of his race.’—The father and son, 
borne by their vassals, are the banner round which they fight,. 
and the Payniin are compelled again to tempt the wave of Kistna, 
to make good their retreat to their own camp. After the 
fight Dewul is conducted to Becjanuggur, which is soon after 
invested by the Sooltan, and only spared from pillage by the 
payment of the most costly ransom, consisting of elephants, 
steeds, and young virgins. 

On the return of Feroze to his capital, Becjanuggur is 
visited by an old Hindoo Devotce, of high cast and great sanc- 
tity. The pious deeds of this holy man are recounted at 
some length, and give the author an opportunity of cele- 
brating many names sacred in Hindu Mythology. The course 
of the sister rivers the Ganges and Burrampooter, and_ their 
ultimate Junction, are described with considerable beauty of 
expression :— 

And he had measured Ganges’ course, 
From Ocean to its snowy source ; 

UU 
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Where first from Hymalaya’s side, 
Apart the sister Rivers glide, — 

So fable tellh—around the base, 
Divided in their infant race. 

One stealing to the broad champaign, 
Greeting the soil of Hind’s wide plain, 
There heaves its worshipped wave along, 
"Mid homage of the Hindu throng: 
The other, far in eastern course, 
Sweeps o’er the Lama’s clime its force; 
Nor seeks again the sister wave, 

Till nigh old Ocean's billows rave ;— 
Then, as if seized with coward fear, 
Nearer it comes, and still more near; 
Till mingling with the Ganges’ wave, 
Both rush, a rolling sea, to brave 

The terrors of the Ocean's roar, 

In surge, and surf, and foaming b'hore. 

The Poet takes occasion, at this part of his story, to de- 
scribe the burning of a Hindu widow on the funeral pile 
of her husband. The Suttee is a subject for the pen of a 
Poet, than which none can be imagined richer; but our author 
has not made so much of it as we expected, when he found 
him entering on it. We form this judgment, from perusing 
his picture of the Suttee, without having those harrowing 
feelings excited, which, if done by a masterly hand, it could 
not fail to create: It is not, indeed, in this department of Poe- 
try, that our author is most qualified to make a figure : yet his 
description of the closing scene of this sacrifice, may be regard- 
ded by many of our readers, as deserving much higher praise, 
than we are disposed to give it, and we present them with it. 

Now are the final rites begun, 
For gleams on high the eastern sun; 
The singhas’ sounds are now more loud, 
More wild the shout of frantic crowd. 
Pale Maya from her bosom draws, 
Her richer veil of silver'd gauze ; 
And gives to loved companions near, 
The flowrets, once in childhood dear. 
She lifts one parting glance,—her eye 
Rests on the temple towering by— 
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It was the scene of youthful hour, 
Where fied life’s spring in joyous bower ; 
Where every moment seemed to move, 
On blythest wing of joy and love.— 

She turns away—that deep—deep sigh 
Betrays her bosom’s agony !— 

And now she nears the awful pile, 

Yet strives to force one parting smile, 
Or breathe one faint endearing sound, 
To weeping relatives around.— 

In vain!—Upon her trembling knee, 
They place a load she dare not see ; 

It is her murdered husband's head, 
Cold—ghastly—wan—its colour fled : 
And see the friends, the priests, retire— 
They raise the torch—the pile they fire ! 
Desist !—desist !—such harrowing scene, 
Thrills to the heart in horror keen; 
Description fails—racked vision flies, 

O God!—the victim shrieks— she dies! 

The Dervise, who is destined to act a prominent part in the 
story, after leaving the Suttee, craves access to the Roy, that he 
may pour upon his ear, 

A tale, his childless hour to cheer. 

When the Dervise was at length introduced to Dewul Roy, the 
interview had nearly proved fatal to him; for with the view, 
no doubt, of ingratiating himself at court, his tongue 

—faltered Death to Dewul’s foes, 

Revenge ! Revenge ! on proud Feroze. 

The Brahmin, cunning as he was, seemed not aware, that his 

——Curse had touched a string, 

That Dewul’s inmost soul could ring ; 
and that, instead of bringing down revenge on the head of the 
Paynim Feroze, he only endangered his own. The promise of a 
story, somewhat in the style of the Caliph in the Arabian Tales, 
soothes the wrath of Dewul, whom our author likens first to 
the ordinary figure of a troubled sea, returning to a state of 
tranquillity ; and secondly, to 

——The Ocean-spout on high, 

Which rears its column to the sky, 

uu2 
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Till startled nature shrinks beneath, , 
The o’erpent charge of wreck and death :— 
But lo! the rushing waters pour, 

The loosened torrents whelming roar ; 

And wasted o'er the troubled tide, 

The havoc, din, and wrath subside ! 

The Third Canto opens with the Brahmin’s Tale, who je 
scribes generally the pilgrimage, which he took to “ cleanse his 
heart at holy fane !” On returning to Ferozabad, his native city, 
he finds himself unawares in a thick grove, and in the company 
of a most beautiful virgin, by whom he is conducted to the 
house of her father, a Rajpoot warrior, with whom he, moreover, 
tarricd for years-—and the lady, it is proper that our readers should 
know, is the heroine HeEra herself. In his description of Heera, 
the author brings all his powers to his aid ; and as we have 
already remarked, it is in this particular department, that he is 
most at home. The following picture of the first workings of 
love, in that bosom of Herera, if not original, is certainly as 
beautiful, as most pictures of the same kind :— 

Yes, well these silent signs could prove 
That Heera’s heart was formed forlove— 
The wild bird warbling on the bough,— 
The flowret sweet, scarce seen below ; — 
The stilly hour, when evening breeze 
Slept sighless in the shadowy trees ; 
And, through some neighbouring forest glade, 
The broad red moon her blush betrayed, 
As rising on the starry sky 
She led her lovely course on high ; 

And grew more pallid, but more bright, 
As spread the solemn hues of night :— 
All this could Heera’s feelings warm, 
And win her soul to mystic charm ; 

Till sighs alone might dare reveal 

The thoughts she felt, nor blushed to feel. 

A lover is now iutroduced to our heroine, for a love-sick 
maid without an aching swain, would be a solecism in either Epic, 
Lyric, or Pastoral Poetry. A rose first introduces to HEERA 
the knowledge, that her sighs are requited ; and we have cer- 
tainly heard, more especially in high life, of worse proxes for 
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making love, than a rose. Our Poet tells us, in some very 
pretty lines, how emblematical it is of the passion itself: 
and then makes us acquainted with an Omra, who comes at 
length, and rather unexpectedly, to make love for himself. In due 
time, as might have been expected, the Omra runs away with 
Heera. The Brahmin suspects, that they will direct their 
flight to the grove, where he had first met Heera himself; 
and thither he hastens. His interference with the lovers very 
properly procures him, according to his story, the contamina- 
tion of a blow. The fiend-like passions, lurking in the breast 
of the Brahmin, are now powerfully excited ; and he vows to Kal- 
lee the most sanguinary revenge. He proceeds to tell Dewul 
and his courtiers, that he soon afterwards met the Omra, and 
discovered who he was; but his discovery, he says, can be 
made known to the Roy alone. The guards and courtiers, of 
course, take the hint, and retire. After the Roy and the Brah- 
min had been closetted together, for some time, the court and 
cabinet of Dewul exhibited an extraordinary degree of activity ; 
and a band of horsemen, with a curtained litter, containing no 
body knew who, or what, leaves Beejanuggur. In the mean 
time the Roy becomes all of a sudden extremcly joyous; and 
meditating once again “ totemptrebellion’s chance,” he sets about 
strengthening the ramparts, and battlements of Beejanugeur. 

We are now presented with a poetical picture of an Eastern 
night, and a no less beautiful picture of an Eastern capital of 
the Moslem power ; and we learn that, within the walls of Fe- 
rozabad, Heera is now immured with her Paynim lover, 
luxuriating in all the *‘ raptured bliss” of love with AuMEep, who 
proves to be the son of one of Feroze’s tried friends and warri- 
ors. Our heroine, however, not over enamoured of “ the haram’s 
pride and care,” gives vent to her grief at being confined with- 
in its walls; and in a dialogue with her lover, confesses, that 
she looks back with pain, on the night, when she left her fa- 
ther’s house: she even shews a desire to return; but AHMED 
soon wins her over to his love again. During his absence, 
Heera, having been decoyed beyund the haram walls, is seiz- 
ed by Soopor, the old Brahmin, who had told the tale to 
Dewul, and carried off from Ferozabad. The ravishers direct 
their course to Beejanuggur; but are immediately pursued 
by the Moslems. The fate of Hxzra depends on the Hindus 
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passing a ghaut, before it can be secured by their pursuers. 
This they accomplish, but the road leads over precipices so steep, 
and fearfully tremendous, that few heads were steady enough, 
to encounter them—Soopol’s at least was not of the number. 
Among the treacherous flying crew, 

One horseman ill could bear the view 

Of such abyss,—wide, dark, and deep,— 

That yawning flanked the giddy steep : 

And ill his trembling hand could guide, 

His steed along its crumbling side. 

Thrice had his terrors called for aid, 

Thrice had his fears the band delayed :— 

They cursed him :—as their curses pealed, 

Floundered his horse,—it stumbled,—reeled ;— 

Floundered again ;—’twas Soopol then, 

Whose wild shrieks pierced the echoing glen ! 

Around his courser’s neck he clings,— 

The frighted beast but wilder flings - 

Already on the yielding brink, 

Its feet wide faltering—failing—sink ! 

’Tis o er !—'tis o’er !—deep hurled beneath, 

The steed and horseman plunge to death ! 


Paused the pale band ;—each ear intent, 
Caught, horror-struck, the long descent ' 
They shuddering heard the first fell shock, 
Re-echoing from the midway rock ; 

The rushing next ‘mid leaf and bough, 
As crashingly they bent below— 

Till pealing hollow from the dell, 

Came the last crash, in fearful knell :— 
And all was still! The ruffians shrink 
In speechless horror from the brink ; 

Yet listen on,—and think is heard 

A low—faint moan,—a murmured word. 
"Tis fancy all :—within that deep, 
Death sleeps a sighless, moanless sleep. 
And Oh! if aught the brain could rive, 
Or harrowed thoughts to madness drive, 
It were to view that sunken bed, 

Where Soopol and his steed lay dead ; 
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Where flesh deep torn, and gaping wound, 
And limbs all shapeless, strewed the ground— 
With eyeless sockets—features blent _ 

In one red ruin, gashed and rent— 

Till scarce the wild beast prowling near, 
That, startling, eyed the fallen cheer, 

Amid the mangled heap could scan, 

The relics of his foeman—Man ! 

This passage is executed with very considerable spirit 
and vigour, and is, we think, one of the best of the Poem; 
and although not without its faults, is highly creditable to the 
writer’s talents and conception. We are not so well pleased 
with the Poet’s ejaculation, (after telling us of Soopol’s medi- 
tated crimes,] over the dell, in which he perished. 

But blest,—thrice blest, —the fatal dell, 
Where hurled to death, he plunging fell ; 
And thus may ever vengeful fate, 

The daring path of sin await !— 

We think this ejaculation somewhat misplaced. We re- 
joice, of course, at beholding the punishment of crime and 
villainy ; but it is rather too bold a poetical license, to make 
the dell, in this instance, the instrument, or to give it the cre- 
dit and honour of the deed. The horse appears to us, to have had 
more to do with Soopol’s death—or, perhaps, his own weak 
head was, after all, the greatest contributor to it—and weak 
heads, and wicked hearts, we often find united together. HErra 
is forthwith immured in the haram of Dewul, who pays her a 
visit, and behaves in rather a rude and savage manner, recount- 
ing to the sweet lady his deeds of blood, in a very boisterous 
strain of unmanly boasting. He is diverted, however, from mak- 
ing love to Heer«, to make preparations against Feroze, who 
had again sat down before Beejanuggur. The horrible purpose 
of Dewul Roy to murder the Maip or tHE DexKuan is now 
made known ; but while about to perpetrate this foul crime, he 
is outwitted by his enemies, who introduce a band of foemen, 
under the disguise of Hindus from Berar, into his fort—an ar- 
tifice so shallow and common, that we wonder much, how 
the Roy should have fallen into the snare. The battle thickens 
within the fort; and the assailants are headed by a gallant 
youth named Hussein Kuan, the son of a Prince, beneath whose 
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sword Dewul Roy at length falls, and who is soon recognized 
by Heera, as no other than AuMEn himsclf; whereupon 
the lovers and all concerned are made profoundly happy. 

Such is the story of Herrera, the Maid of the Dekhan—not 
very fertile, it must be allowed, in either character or inci- 
dent ; but affording the author an opportunity of entertaining 
us with an effort of his Muse, which we think cstablishes her 
right to exact from him, some little gratitude. Ifhe has not 
drank deep at the fountain, he has carricd off, at least, an en- 
viable portion of the sacred stream : and we shall be pleased, 
to participate in whatever he may think fit, in future, to dispense 
among us. That the potion is not of so strong a nature, as to 
intoxicate us, may be inferred from the little chance of ouR praise 
intoxicating the Poet. But as he has presented us with five 
Cantos of verse, very prettily put together—displaying very 
considerable taste and talent—and, what is best of all, exhibit- 
ing throughout a heart thoroughly imbued with sound and 
honourable feelings, we hope we have repaid him with our 
thanks, in a strain of criticism, fair, if not flattering, and can- 
did, if not fulsome. 


2s? 


Orrent Harpinc. 4 Desultory Poem, in Two Parts, by 
Joun Lawson. 8vo. p. 186, Calcutta. 


The quaintness of the title, which the author has thought 
proper to give the Poem before us, is not ill adapted to the 
very desultory nature of the subjects, which it embraces. It 
would have been difficult, to have found a name, that could 
have conveyed any thing, like an accurate notion, of what the 
work contained ; and it is not very easy to perceive a legiti- 
mate connexion, either per se, or as it is established in ORIENT 
Harpine, between the burning of Moscow, and the idola- 
trous ceremonies of Juggernauth. Yct we are told, that 
the momentous vicissitudes, which so deeply affected the con- 
tinent of Europe in 1813, gave rise to a poctical picture, which, 
after all, appears more indebted to Mr. Ward’s work upon the 
Hindoos, than to any other source. 

It would indved be over fastidious to deny poetical honours 
to a writer, who has presented us with nearly five thousand 
verses, luxuriating in all the glowing epithets, that were 
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ever gathered on Parnassus ; and whose muse is of so solemn, 
yet sportive, a character, that the very rites of superstition 
can be clothed “ in the necessary mock dignity of diction.” We 
do not however agree with Mr. Lawson, that a vein of raillery 
was requisite, to describe the puerile greatuess of Eastern Idols; 
and in the management of this part of his machinery, we think 
him less entitled to commendation, than in any other. How- 
ever childish the rites of superstition may be, in theinselves, 
the moment, that we consider them regarded by her deluded vota- 
ries, as acceptable to the Supreme Being, they cease to merit our 
ridicule, and demand our feelings to be conveyed, in something of 
a very different strain. Itis on this account, that we object to 
the following description of Jagannauth,—or Jaggernauth, as 
the great Hindoo idol is more commonly denominated. 


JAGANNATH. 


© Great Jagannath, square-headed deity, 
Lord of the world !’ I sing thy comely form. 
In verse august I yield a tribute due 
To God so worthy. Where thy temple rears 
Its hallowed brick-work, sitting in thy nook, 
Coop'd up obscure in venerable shade, 
Thee once I saw, thy kindred at thy side. 
Imbedded ‘twixt thy shoulders, lo ! thy noddle 
Securely sits. No intervening neck 
Divides the union sweet of head and body ; 
So dwell together, kneaded gracefully, 
Thy ample chest and portly paunch, forsooth 
A neighbourly conjunction, vast and round, 
Commodious the interior, as beseems 
The place, where lie interr'd th’ immortal bones 
Of Krishna. Sacred relic! urn’d and kept 
From mortal view ; for he inquisitive 
Wio squints upon them, dies for act so rash. 
Matchless divinity ! the plebeian 
Bows to the dust, and trembles at thy stare 
Portentous, for thy terror-striking eyes, 
Stretch'd round and wide, look every way at once; 
Or. here or there, thou seest the timid sinner, 
Whereat he wonders. Of thy origin 
It suits not poesy to tell, nor why 
Thou hast no limbs, O powerful Jagannath! 

xx 
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The simple bard knows better than to scoff 
Sarcastic like an infidel. Think not 

Me capable of waggish word, or chant 
Irreverential of thy pilfering freaks, 

And after punishment with loss of arms ; 

"Tis idle scandal ! "Twere no fault of thine 

If the dull statuary of heaven ne'er thought 
Of legs and arms when first he modell’d thee ; 
Or if he thought, yet left thee as thou art, 

A mutilated thing. Let no vain mind 

Rail at divine infirmities, nor strive 

To measure aught of heaven by things on earth. 
To need such dangling down auxiliaries 

Is proof direct of our own mortal weakness ; 
He who can do without them must be great ! 

We are much better pleased with the Poet’s description of 
the approach of the Pilgrims, to the great Temple of Hindoo 
Superstition, which immediately follows the passage, we 
have quoted. It is distinguished by minuteness, to which 
some squeamish tastes may object, but which certainly 
bespeaks the author’s intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
he describes. In such passages, where Mr. Lawson displays 
very high poetical talents, he occasionally descends to expres- 
sions below the dignity of his muse ; and we are now and then 
met by a verse, more calculated to excite our risibility, than 
any other emotion. This, indeed, we think, one of the 
crying sins of the Poet. He is deeply imbued with contempt 
for the frivolous ceremonies of the superstition, by which he is 
surrounded :—all this is very right and proper ; but in display- 
ing this contempt, we could wish, that he employed language, 
which would confine that of his readers to the object, which it 
is his intention to hold up to merited reprobation ; and differing 
in opinion from Mr. Lawson, that the mock-heroic is the best 
mode of doing this, or indeed a mode at all proper in the 
muse of a Missionary, we cannot approve of many parts of his 
work. 

Our readers, however, will find it a work of no ordinary 
stamp; and in many passages, displaying a vigorous and high- 
ly gifted poetical mind. The language of poetry is manifestly 
at complete command of the author; and Mr. Lawson has on- 
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ly to put forth his hand, and the strongest and most appropri- 
ate epithets fall into it. If, in many of his descriptions, we 
complain, that these are heaped up in a superabundant mea- 
sure, we are called upon, at the same time, to wonder at the 
fertility of his muse, and the extent of his reading: and had 
his taste in selection been equal to the stores, with which his 
mind is evidently enriched, OntenT Harpine would have stood 
very high, in the poetry of even the present day. We select 
the following passages, as giving a tolerably fair muster of 
Mr. Lawson’s style. Inhis description of Yama's Hell, and 
Vishnu’s Heaven, the reader will discover several of the au- 
thor’s faulty peculiarities ; and they will agree with us, that 
his portrait of a renovated heathen—renovated through the in- 
fluence of Christianity,—is at once highly creditable to his ta- 
lents, as a Poet; to his zeal and fervor, as a Christian Mis- 
sionary; and to his heart, as a good, and benevolent man. 
The yawning pit 

Unfathom’d, waits to gorge its craving bowels, 

And criminals rush headlong down, distracted. 

In that vague grave dwells every hateful thing 

Of form abominable, and noxious nature, 

A living mass, heaving, with claw and horn, 

And barbed sting, and lashing tail entangled. 

I know not whether from delusive vision, 

Or from disorder’d mind of him who saw ; 

But each offensive reptile far surpass'd 

The bulk of puny man. Squatting in web 

A ropy labyrinth, th’ aranean brood 

Sculk for their food ; down from tremendous height 

Falls the lost wretch snared in the net. Odious, 

With violent rush the spider overstrides 

The man, wound up for ever ; he quaffs from veins 

A sanguine stream, immortal and exhaustless. 

How the gross monster hugs his yelling prize, 

. And drunk at carnival gulps deeper draughts 

Voracious, till all surfeited with blood 

His bristled abdomen with guggling throb 

Grows bloated. Here with never wearied hiss, 

Wriggling, the poisonous snake of gorgeous crest 

And emerald eye, twines round the gladiator, 

Wrestling with mightier throes than his of yore, 
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Old Laocoon ; but not like him soon yielding 

To the dead bite, the conflict will not cease. 

The toad demure, of sullen barking croak, 

Crushes beneath her cold and ponderous paw | 
What victim she may claim from tumbling crowds, 
And sprawls in slime, and self-bred filthiness, 

A bunch of life wrapt in a scabby crust 
Disgusting. Scorpions there, in scale and mail, 
With hooked tail high brandish’d, wreak their spite 
On suffering mortals. More I might relate 

OF wing'd or crawling thing ; of other woes ; 

Of iron women, burning red, with arms 
Outspread, and fiery breasts, embracing 

The sear'd adulterers; but, glad to rest, 

I cease. —'Tis Yama’s-hell ! —— P. 106—108. 


Visunv ! thou four-armed sable god ! thy heaven 
Shall shine in verse. Its glories I unfold 
Presumptuous ! O Voinkuntha ; dwelling-place 
Of Vishnu ! Praise of thine, how may I thrum ? 
An English wight ! no mansion in thy. streets 
Prepared for him, whose rash temerity 
Eats flesh of cow. No lover of sirloin, 

Or luscious steak, steaming with fragrant onion, 
May dare expect to rest his wearied foot 

Polluted, on thy pavements all of gold, 

Sheer gold—a happy stratagem, I trow, 

To coax the mercenary Hindoo’s mind 

From worldly thrift. Ye merry Englishmen, 
Beware the smoking board at Christinas time, 
Groaning beneath the weight, or roast, or boil'd, 
Of beef! Yea, I repeat, of beef beware ! 

You deem my roguish pen ironical, 

Such grave advice obtrusive ! Bootless toil ! 

That mortals vain, howe’er we sing or preach, 
(For bards may preach,) are poor, vain mortals still. — 
What, smiling *—Then pursue your fleshly course. 
Begin the meal carniverous, and call 

Your jolly neighbours into noble cheer— 

Chcer worthy of such motley guests, for each 

A table champion looks, redoubtable— 
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With nose majestic, red and ample cheeks, 
And parts capacious. Not less a champion, 
Though thin of aspect, with lank countenance, 
Full apt to wield the trusty knife and fork, 

Is he, who scarce has flesh to hide his ribs, 
Whose every meal is lost on wretch so bony. 
Draw in, ye longing ranks, ye hungry souls, 
Nearer the table come, if near ye may 

Or can, with solemn greatness such as yours 
Approach ! O let the towel with cleanly care 
Prop the reposing chin, lest drop impure 

From the industrious mouth should luckless fall, 
And luckless spoil the waistcoat, neat and trim, 
Preserv'd for holiday and manly feast. 

But still remember, Sirs, if minds refined 

As yours must be, aspire to reach the heaven 
Of swarthy Hindoo, (for I late have heard 

That quondam Christians now are grown devout, 
Imploring kind release from cumbering clay, 
That, disembodied, they may soar to bliss ; 

To hail the tinsel light of divers gods, 

And rapt, contemplate each unearthly form 
Obscene, and variegated attribute ;) 

No corner there shall bless your piety. 

For Vishnu heeds not your laborious toil 

In his good cause. P. 64 —66. 


But, O how chang’d ! how blest 
With renovating power ! Spirit of God, 
Thine be the glory, for the work was thine ! 
The brutish sense shrinks from thy plastic touch, 
Flings off the loath’d corruption, lives anew, 
And thinks, and acts, and feels regenerate. 
Rais'd from ignoble thrall, the intellect 
Exults in the glad scene, and svars aloft 
Wide in the world of free intelligence. 
The chain is burst, and liberated thought 
Is sanctified sublime. Unfetter'd now 
The generous power expands ; the flow of soul 
Towards God and man, rolls in its excellence ; 
The whetted acumen, now temper'd down, 
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And rul'd by holy motive, wields its edge 
T’ enforce the argument it once repell'd. 
The upright elegance, the form benign, 
The easy smile, the affable salam, 
Assume new grace; the character is cast 
In finest mould, its beautiful result 
Christian urbanity. The ready thought, 
And fine perceptive faculty, and turn 
For abstract wandering in search of nothing, 
School'd in vain metaphysics, now serene, 
Investigate the wondrous plan of love 
To dying man, and find the noblest bliss 
Wrapt in the mystery of the cross. 

The cross 
Absorbs th’ exploring mind; ‘tis all his theme. 
Oft, when beneath the banian, whose long roots 
Innumerable, depending from each branch, 
Wide spread on high, invite to calm repose, 
Bidding the weary pilgrim rest awhile, 
He lifts his voice with feeling eloquence. 
The manly dignity comporting well 
With message so divine, the placid eye 
Beaming benevolence, the wary word 
And prudent argument, soon dissipate 
Distrust. The listening ear is forward bent 
To catch the awful tale ; and as they gaze 
All motionless, he gathers energy, 
Depicting the great truth that Jesus died 
For sinful man. Empassion’d, yet compos’d, 
He rules his hearers’ hearts, and calls the tear 
Glistening from eyes unus’d to weep, and wakes 
Each tender feeling, pity, joy, and fear, 
And love, alas ! too transient. ‘Then with burst 
Of speech pathetic, the last powerful stroke, 
The preacher too must weep. “* This is the word 
Of God,” they cried :—so judg’d they by its power. 
Blest Bible! sacred boon of pitying Heaven! 
Feeling thy truth, the poor Bengalee man 
Thy sovereign virtue owns. O let the lay 
Dwell on thy signal victory, obtained 


O'er the dark strength of ignorance. ———P. 157—159. 
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We may, upon the whole, safely venture to promise some 
amusement, as well as instruction, to the reader, who has the 
patience, to travel through Orrent Harpine : but we cannot 
help thinking, that the author, if he chose, could present us 
with a much better specimen of his success, as a votary of the 
Nine. If he would select a subject, having unity of time and 
place and incident, to recommend it; and would rein in the 
exuberance of his style, paying somewhat more attention to the 
rules of good taste, than he has done in the work before us, 
we should confidently look for a production from his pen, that 
would raise his poetical reputation to no ordinary height. 


—<»>—__ 
MEDICAL. 


_—<—— 
Medical and Surgical Sciences of the Hindus. 


(Continued from our last, p. 212.) 

Having established the fact of Surgical Science being known, 
as a distinct branch of Medicine, to the early writers of the 
Hindus, we come to the consideration of the extent and man- 
ner, in which it was practised. According to our own system, 
and to all correct principle, we should for this purpose ascer- 
tain, in the first instance, what degree of acquaintance they 
possessed with Anatomy, on which alone rational Surgery is 
founded. Such however is not their mode of conducting the 
enquiry, and as we are endeavouring to trace their systems, and 
not those of a more enlightened period, we may be satisfied to 
wave this topic for the present, and adopt the course their own 
authorities pursue. 

The practical part of the subject of Surgery is preceded by 
a few general remarks, in which, amidst many erroneous no- 
tions, we trace some justness of classification, and soundness of 
principle. ‘“ Living bodies are composed,”’ it is said, ‘‘ of the 
five elements, with action or life superadded: they are produc- 
ed from vapour, vegetation, incubation, and parturition, as in- 
sects, plants, birds, fishes, reptiles, and animals. All the 
Hindu systems consider vegetable bodies, as endowed with life. 
Of animals, man is the chief, and in proportion to his compli- 
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cated structure is his liability to disease. The disorders of the 
human frame are of four kinds, accidental, organic, intellectual,. 
and natural. The injuries arising from external causes form the 
first class. The second comprehends the effects of the vitiated 
humours, or derangements of the blood, bile, wind, and phlegm. 
The third class is occasion ed by the operation of the passions, or 
the effects on the constitution of rage, fear, sorrow, joy, and 
others ; and the last is referable to the necessary, and innate 
condition of our being, as thirst, hunger, sleep, old age, and 
decay. 

“ The judicious alleviation of human infirmities, the means 
of which were compassionately revealed by the gods, can only 
be effected by the knowledge, that is to be gained from study 
and practice conjoined. He who is only versed in books will 
be alarmed and confused, like a coward in the field of battle, 
when he is called upon to encounter active disease. He who 
rashly engages in practice, without previous conversancy with 
written science, will be entitled to no respect from mankind, 
and merits punishment from the king. Those men, who in 
ignorance of the structure of the human frame, venture to 
make it the subject of their experiments, are the murderers 
of their species. He alone who is endowed with both theory 
and experience, proceeds with safety and stability, like a 
chariot on two wheels.’’—It is much to be regretted that these 
aphorisms have so little influenced Hindu practitioners. 

The instrumental part of Medical treatment was, according 
to the best authorities, of eight kinds—Chhedana, cutting or 
scission ; Bhedana, division or excision ; Lek’ hana, which means 
drawing lines, appears to be applied to scarification and inocu- 
lation ; Vyadhana, puncturing; Eshyam, probing, or sounding ; 
Aharya, extraction of solid bodies; Visravana, extraction of 
fluids, including venesection ; and Sevana, or sewing : and the 
mechanical means, by which these operations were performed, 
seem to have been sufficiently numerous. Of these the princi- 
pal are the following :— 

Yantras, properly machines, in the present case instruments ; 
but to distinguish them from the next class, to which that title 
more particularly applies, we may call them implements ; 
Sastras, weapons, or instruments; Ashara, alkaline solutions, 
or caustics; .dgnt, fire, the actual cautery; Sulaka, pins, or tents; 
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Sringa, horns, the horns of animals open at the extremities, 
and, as well as 4labu or gourds, used as our cupping glasses ; 
the removal of the atmospheric pressure through the first 
being effected by suction, and in the second by rarifying the air 
by the application of a lamp. The next subsidiary means are 
Jalauka, or leeches. 

Besides these, we have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, 
heated metallic plates for erubescents, and a variety of astrin- 
gent or emollient applications. The enumeration is tolerably 
full, and the details are curious, if not instructive. 

The detailed descriptions of the Hindu instruments we have 
been able to meet with, are not very minute or precise. As 
also they are not illustrated by drawings or plates, we are 
deprived of any thing like ocular-verification of their construc- 
tion. A few instruments, and some of neat and ingenious fabric, 
are in the hands of native operators, particularly those for 
depressing cataracts ; but they are not very common, and we 
know not how far they may correspond with those designated 
by early writers. We can only therefore conjecture what the 
instruments might have been, by adding to the imperfect de- 
scription given of them, the purport of their names, and the 
objects to which they were applied. 

The Yantras, or implements, known to the author of the 
Sausruta were one hundred and one, and are classed as Swas- 
ttkas, Sandansas, Tula yantras, Nari yantras, Salakus, and 
Upayantras. 

The Swustikas are twenty four in number—they are metal- 
lic, usually eighteen inches long, having heads or points fan- 
cifully shaped Jike the heads of animals, the beaks of birds, 
&c. They are secured with small pins, and are curved or hooked 
at the points, and are used to extract splinters of bone or foreign 
bodies lodged in the bones—they were therefure pincers, nip- 
pers, or forcipes. 

The Sandansas, which in usual import mean tongs, were 
of that description. There were in the time of Susruta but two 
sorts, one with and one without a ligature or noose (Nigraha ?) 
attached. They were smaller than the preceding, being but 
sixteen inches in length; and were used to remove extraneous 
substances from the soft parts, as the flesh, skin, vessels, &c. 
The work of Bagbhatta adds another sort, only six inches 
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long, which were employed prefcrably for the soft parts and 
tor fleshy excrescences. | 

The Zala yantras must have been sumething of the same 
kind, only smaller, their length being but twelve inches. They 
were but two, and were employed to bring away foreign matters 
lodged in the outer canals, as the ears, &c. 

The Nari yantras were, as the name implies, tubular in- 
struments. There were twenty sorts, varying in size and 
shape according to their intended use. They were employed 
for removing extraneous bodies from deep seated canals, as 
the intestines, urethra, &c. for examining affections of parts 
similarly removed from inspection; for the introduction of other 
instruments, so as to enable them to be applied ; and for drawing 
off fluids by suction, &c. The work of Bagbhatta specifies the 
number of perforations in each of these tubes, as they varied 
in this respect as well as others: the descriptions are however 
very indistinct, and we can only conclude generally, that they 
bore an analogy to our canule catheters, syringes, &c. 

The Salakus were rods, and sounds, &c. They were of twenty- 
eight kinds, varying in size and shape, for extracting foreign 
matters, lodged in parts of difficult access ; fur cleansing or 
clearing internal canals, especially the urethra; for apply- 
ing collyria, caustic solutions, and the actual cautery ; and for 
eradicating nasal polypi, the complaint called Nakra so com- 
mon and so troublesonie in India, and to be alleviated by no 
other means than the forcible extraction of the irritating 
excrescence. 

The Upayantras were, as their appellation signifies, merely 
accessory iinplements, suchas twine, leather, bark, skin, cloth, &c. 

The first, best, and most important ofall implements, how- 
ever, is declared to be the Hand. 

The next division of our apparatus consists of the Sastras, 
the instruments, of which twenty different sorts are enumerated 
by Susruta, twenty-six by Bagbhatta. They were of metal, and 
should be always bright, handsome, polished, and sharp ; suffi- 
ciently so indeed to divide a hair longitudinally. The latter 
authority adds, they were in general not above six inches in length, 
and that the blade forms about a half or quarter of that length. 
They are less fully described than the preceding in the Saus- 
ruta, and we can only partially, and perhaps not very accu- 
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rately, notice a few of them, as detailed in the two works re- 
ferred to. 

The Mundalagra appears to be a round pointed lancet; the 
Priddhipatra, a knite with a broad blade; the -drdhadharas 
are perhaps knives with one edge ; the Zricurchica, is a lancet 
with three prongs or blades; the Vrittagra may be a sort of 
canular trochar, having a guarded point. The Vrittimuk’ha 
is a perforating instrument, and when used is held in the hol- 
low of the hand, whilst the point is steadied between the thumb 
and forefinger. The Kucharica appears to be a kind of Bis- 
touri, as it is a cutting instrument to be held in the left hand, 
whilst it is conducted by the thumb aud middle finger of the 
right. The Barisa is a hooked or curved instrument, for ex- 
tracting foreign substances, and the Dunta Sunku appears to 
be an instrument for drawing teeth. The ra and Karapa- 
tra are saws for cutting through bones. The Eshani is a 
blunt straight instrument, six or eight inches long, for examin- 
ing abscesses, sinuses, &c. or, in fact, a probe. The Suchi is 
a needle. 

Anusastras are supplements, or substitutes ; such as rough 
leaves, that draw blood, as thuse of the Sephalica, Gaji, &c. 
crystal, or glass; the pith of some trees, skin, leeches, caustics, 
&c. With these therefore, and the Yanéras, the Hindu Chirur- 
geon was not ineflectively armed. 

The means by which the young practitioner is to obtain dex- 
terity in the use of his instruments are of a mixed character ; and 
whilst some are striking specimens of the lame contrivances to 
which the want of the only effective vehicle of instruction, 
human dissection, compelled the Hindus to have recourse, 
others surprise us by their supposed incompatibility with what 
we have been hitherto disposed to consider as insurmountable 
prejudices. Thus the different kinds of scission, longitudinal, 
transverse, inverted, and circular, are directed to be practised 
on flowers, bulbs, and gourds. Incision, on skins, or bladders, 
filled with paste and mire ;—scarification, on the fresh hides of ani- 
mals, from which the hair has not been removed ;—puncturing, 
or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or the vessels of dead 
animals ;—extraction on the cavities of the same, or fruits 
with many large seeds, as the Jack and Bel ;—sutures, on skin 
and leather, and ligatures and bandages on well-made models of 
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the human limbs. The employment of leather, skin, and even of 
dead carcases, thus enjoined, proves an exemption from notions 
of impurity we were little to expect, when adverting to their 
actual prevalence. Of course, their use implies the absence of 
any objections to the similar employment of human subjects ; 
and although they are not specitied, they may possibly be impli- 
ed, in the general direction which the author of the Sausruta 
gives, that the teacher shall seek to perfect his pupil by the 
application of all expedients, which he may think calculated to 
effect his proficiency. 

Of the supplementary articles of Hindu surgery, the first is 
Kshara, alkaline or alkalescent salts. This is obtained by 
burning different vegetable substances, and boiling the ashes 
with five or six times their measure of water. In some cases 
the concentrated solution is used after straining, and is admi- 
nistered internally, as wellas applied externally. For the latter 
purpose, however, the Sarangdhara directs the solution, after 
straining, to be boiled to dryness; by which, of course, a carbonate 
of potash will be obtained, more or less caustic according to its 
purity. It is not unlikely that some of the vegetable substances 
employed will yield a tolerably pure alkali, and in that case will 
afford an active caustic. Care is enjoined in their use, and 
emollient applications are to be applied, if the caustic occasions 
very great pain. At the same time these and the other sub- 
stitutes for instrumental agents are only to be had recourse to, 
where it is necessary to humour the weakness of the patient. They 
are especially found serviceable, where the surgeon has to deal 


with princes and persons of rank, old men, women and children, 


and individuals of a timid and effeminate character. 

We need not advert particularly to the nature and use of the 
horns and gourds, as however rude the substitute, the principle is 
sufficiently obvious and correct. With respect tothe bandages, 
also, of which fourteen kinds are described by Bagbhatta, it 
would be useless to attempt so unintelligible a detail. We shall 
theretore close this account of the Hindu apparatus, with a selec- 
tion of some of the circumstances our authorities specify, re- 
guarding the actual cautery and leeches. 

The cautery is applied by hot seeds, combustible substances 
inflamed, boiling fluids of a gelatinous or mucous consistence, 


and heated. metallic bars, plates, and probes. The application - 
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is useful in many cases, as to the temples and forehead, for 
headaches ; to the eyelids, for diseases of the eyes ; to the part 
affected, for indurations in the skin ; to the sides, for spleen and 
liver ; and to the abdomen, for mesenteric enlargements. As 
amongst the Greeks, however, the chief use of the cautery was 
in the case of hemorrhages, bleeding being stopped by searing 
the wounded vessels. 

Much pains, and perhaps to but little good purpose, were 
bestowed upon the subject of leeches. It is said that there 
are twelve sorts, of which six are venomous :—they are thus 
enumerated. The six poisonous leeches are the Krishna, or black 
and two headed; the Karbura, the large bellied leech witha 
scaly hide; the dlagarda, the hairy leech ; the Indrayudha,which 
is variegated like a rain-bow, whence its name ; the Samudrika, 
which is striped yellow and black ; and the Gobandana. The 
bites of these produce excessive irritation; great itching, 
heat, and pain ; spasms, sickness, and syncope ; and that of the 
Indrayudha, even death. The six sorts that are fit for use are 
the Kupila, or tawny leech, with a smooth back and glossy 
sides; the Pingala, a similar animal, but with a redder tinge; 
the Sanka mukhi, which is of a yellow colour, and has a long 
eharp head; the Mushika, of a dun colour; the Pundartka 
mukhi, which is of the hue of the Mudga (Phaseolus Moong); 
and the Savarika, which resembles the leaf of the lotus in its 
colour. The first six are bred in foul, stagnant, and putrescent 
waters, whilst the latter are met with in the vicinity of clear 
and deep pools :—they are all amphibious, Very minute instruc- 
tions are laid down for their preservation and training ; but we 
need not pause to extract them, as they are not very impor- 
tant. If tbe leeches, when applied, are slow and sluggish, a little 
blood may be drawn from the part by a lancet, to excite their 
vivacity ; when they fall off, the bleeding may be maintained 
by the use of the horns and gourds, or the substitutes already 
mentioned, for the cupping glasses of our own practice. 

The details thus concisely noticed prepare us to expect an 
active practice amongst those to whom they were familiar ; and 
accordingly we find, that in the practical treatment of diseases, 
many of the great operations of the chiropoietic art are enjoin- 
ed, such as extraction of the stone in the bladder, and even the 
removal of the foetus from the uterus. The operations are rude, 
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and very imperfectly described. They were evidently bold, and 
must have been hazardous :—their being attempted at all is 
however most extraordinary, unless their obliteration from the 
knowledge, not to suy the practice, of later times, be consider- 
ed as a still more remarkable circumstance. It would bea 
enquiry of some interest, to trace the period and causes of the 
disappearance of Surgery from amongst the Hindus—it is evi- 
dently of comparatively nodern occurrence, as operative and 
instrumental practice forms so principal a part of those writings, 
which are undeniably most ancient ; and which, being regarded 
as the composition of inspired writers, are held of the highest 
authority. It is an enquiry connected with the progress of man- 
ners, for the persons, whoever thcy were, who wrote in the 
character of JMunts, or deified sages, would not have compro- 
mised that character by imparting precepts utterly contrary to 
the ritual or the law, or at variance with the principles and 
prejudices of their countrymen. In what has been already 
quoted from Susruta and Bagbhatta, however, there is much 
that is utterly irreconcilable with present notions, and in other 
parts of their treatises that disregard is equally evinced. We 
must therefore infer, that the existing sentiments of the Hindus 
are of modern date, growing out of an altered state of society, 
and unsupported by their oldest and most authentic civil and 
inoral, as well as medical, institutes. 


Oe 


“ To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
“Sir, . 

‘“‘ Having my attention some ycars ago particularly directed 
tu diseascs of the eye, I made a fcw experiments in my own 
person, with a view of ascertaining the effects of Narcotic Me- 
dicines, When applied tw that organ in its sound state. These 
experiments were necessarily on a limited scale, as I was re- 
siding at a distant station ; and I could command only the more 
common articles, issued from the public stores. They were 
confined to Opium, Hyoscyamus, Digitalis, and D’hatura. 
Facts of this sort, however, being always in some degree va- 
luable, 1 .considered the results of sufficient interest to be noted 
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down at the time; and should the following short account of 
the experiments, with the accompanying remarks, be found 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, it may induce others to 
repeat them, and thus pave the way for more important deduc- 
tions. : | 

Tincture of opium, applied externally to the eyelids, and eye- 
brows, produced no change whatever, either in the appearance, 
or functions of the organ. Tincture of Hyoscyamus, applied 
as above, after an hour and a half dilated the pupil, and ren- 
dered vision obscure. The sensation, produced in the affected 
eye, was that of tightness or restraint, as if adhesion had taken 
place between some of the internal membranes; and from the 
account a friend gave me of his sensations, subsequent to in- 
flammation of the iris, I should compare it to the feeling, oc- 
casioned by adhesion of the iris to the capsule of the lens, 

Tincture of Digitalis causcd no change in the size of the 
pupil; but five or six minutes after its application, vision in that 
eye became strangely affected. A circular spectrum, about the 
size of a rupee, rested before the eye, in the axis of vision, of 
a dark green color at the outer margin, inclining to yellow in- 
teriorly; the shade of color diminishing in intensity, as the 
rays approached the centre, which was white, or transparent. 
Vision was also very obscure, and the same feeling of restraint 
accompanied it, as in the case of the Hyoscyamus. These ef- 
fects did not continue longer, than sixteen or twenty hours. 

An infusion of the seeds and capsules of the D’hatura 
(metel ?) dilated the pupil more speedily than any medicine, 
which I had ever applied to the eye. Along with the dilata- 
tion of the pupil, the D’hatura caused also much obscurity of 
vision, and near objects appeared diminished in size. Small 
print was reduced about one third. It could barely be recog- 
nized, as a composition of characters, at the distance of one- 
foot. At two feet, I could distinguish the lines and intervals 
between words, but could not decypher these, so as tos make 
them legible in any situation. On looking at objects far re- 
moved, as a half or a quarter of a mile, they were not discern- 
ible with the eyelids fully opened, but came into view on 
closing them to a certain degree, and were at last almost as 
plainly to be seen with the eye, which had been the subject of 
experiment, as with the other; but on a reduced scale. In the 
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open state of the eyelids, a small border of fog appeared to 
surround each object. These effects continued during four or 
five days, and a fortnight after the experiment was made the 
eye had not recovered its wonted vigor; nor was vision for a 
much longer period so perfect as on the opposite side. 

’ From the above detailit seems obvious, that the narcotics, sub- 
jected to exp:riment, possess different powers, in their action on 
the living fibre, thoughal! perhaps agree in thecommon proper- 
ty, from whence they derive their name. Opium exerts no 
visible agency whatever; though Hyoscyamus, and D’hatura 
dilate the pupil in the same manner as Belladonna, and may be 
employed in operations for cataract with equal success. 

The D’hatura, in most of its varieties, being indige- 
nous to India, the knowledge of this fact becomes of import- 
ance to the faculty, as the vegetable extracts from Europe 
soon spoil in this climate, and are not procurable in every situa- 
tion. From my own experience, I should give the D’hatura a 
decided preterence, over all the others. The dried capsules, and 
seeds, may be got in every bazar ; and an extract, prepared 
from them, at the proper season, will be found to retain its vir- 
tues, if mixed with a little alcohol, till a fresh crop of the plant 
furnish another supply. In what respect the several varieties 
of D’hatura vary, in their action on the animal ceconomy, I 
am not exactly aware. For the purpose of intoxication, and 
other practices still more reprehensible, the natives employ all 
of them indiscriminately ; but consider the Lal D’hatura, or 
Fastuosa, the most potent of the genus. An extract prepared 
from the D’hatura stramonium, which is said to be found in 
India, is now in general use, as an internal remedy in Eng- 
land, and considered a valuable addition to the Pharmacopeia. 
I have myself made trial of it, and am disposed to think favor- 
ably of its power; but as I have already extended these remarks, 
to a greater length, than you may deem admissible, I shall defer 
what I have to say on this subject, till a future opportunity. 
Before concluding, however, let me merely suggest a prac- 
tical application of the foregoing experiments, which may 
be useful to medical men at distant stations, and indeed in all 
situations. It is to employ the eye as a test of the soundness 
of their narcotic preparations. As many of the vegetable drugs 
from home, and particularly the Hyoscyamus, are spoiled be-~ 
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fore they are put to actual use in this country, and much disappoint- 
ment frequently ensues both to the patient and his physician, the 
latter can always satisfy himself of the purity of the medicine be- 
fore hand, by merely trying the eye of any of his servants, and 
watching the effect produced. More accurate data are want- 
ing, indeed, to form a standard of comparison, than those 
I have now furnished; but the principle bcing obvious, any 
one can institute a set of experiments for that purpose. I 
shall perhaps do so myself, and in that case you may expect to 
hear again from 


Calcutta, Your's &c. 
20th Feb. MEDICUS. 
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Inpo-Evropgean Seections.—Il. Sanscrit Affinities. 
(Continued from p. 199.] 

The analogies, offered in our last, are sufficient to establish 
an affinity, between the Sanscrit and the German languages ; 
and consequently between it, and all the other Teutonic dialects, 
which belong unquestionably to the same family. The fact of 
a@ common origin is, indeed, in this instance, as well as several 
others, fully proved, if we are to be influenced by the deduc- 
tions of Dr. Young, in the Philosophical Transactions. Accord- 
ing to his calculations on the coincidence of words, “ if three 
words in two languages appear to be identical, it is ten to one, 
that they are derived trom some parent language, or introduced 
in some other manner, from a common source—six words will 
give near 1,700 chances to one, and eight near 100,000 to 
one ; so that in these last cascs the evidence would be little short 
of absolute certainty.” 

The question, as affecting the Gothic languages, which we may 
observe by the way, most probably include Greek and Latin, 
being disposed of, it remains to be ascertained, whether a similar 
resemblance is discoverable, between Sancrit and the other parent 
dialects of Europe. In the great work of Adelung, we be- 
lieve the coincidence is determined ; but unfortunately no copy 
of his learned work is readily, if at all, procurable in this conn- 
try: we must therefore have recourse to other sources. 
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The most widely diffused class of languages, in modern 
Europe, after the Gothic, is the Slavonic—the parent of the 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, &c. Now the op‘nion of the 
Russian literatiis decidedly in favour ofa connexion between the 
Slavonic and the Sancrit ; and the following proofs of it are 
adduced, by Count Golownin, in the first number of “ Mines 
of the East.’ 


Sanscrit. Slavonic. English. 
Mata Mat Mother. 
Brata Brat Brother. 
Swasri Soestra Sister. 
Yavana or Yuna Younosch A Youth. 
Vidhava Vdova A Widow. 
Bhruwa Bruori Eye-brows. 
Nakha Nokti Nail. 
Nasa Noss Nose. 
Asthi Kosti Bone. 
Agni Agon Fire. 
Rasa Rossa Juice or Dew. 
Tamah Tomno Darkness. 
Masa Mesits The Moon. 
Dinam Den A Day. 
Swana Svon Sound. 
Dana Dan Gift. 
Dwara Dveri A Door. 
Yugam Igo A Yoke. 
Madhu Med Honey. 
Yati-ete Idet-itti Goes. 
Asmi-asi-asti Yesm-yessi-yesti Am, art, Is. 
Dadami-asi-ati Dayou, dayoust,dayet Give, givest, gives. 
Vetsi-vetti Vedaish, vedat Knowest, knows. 
Pivati Piyet : Drinks. 
Sevyati Svetit Honours 
Vertate Vertit Turns. 
Trasyate Dragat Trembles. 
Tanoti Tanut Stretches. 
Tish't’ hati Stoit Stands. 
Manyate (from Mna) Mnhit Minds or reflects 
Marayate Mertvit | Kills. 
Swa Svoe_ | Own. [and neut.) 


Esha, esha, etat Eto, Eta, Etot That (mas. fem. 
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Ka, K4, Kim Kakae Who (ditto. ) 
Chatur Chetire Four. 
Dwitiya Vtoroye Second. 
Triteya Tretoye Third. 
Saptama Sedmoye Seventh, &c. 


We have here, therefore, many more coincidences, than are 
required, by the calculation of probabilities. Some of the resem- 
blances, indeed, may owe their origin to the copious admixture 
of Latin, that occurs in the modern Slavonic ; but others can 
scarcely be referred to that medium: and we must, therefore, 
conclude, that Sancrit pervades this branch of the modern Eu- 
ropean dialects, as well as those of the Gothic stem. 

With regard toone class of European languages, which preced- 
ed, in the North West, at least, those of the Gothic and Slavonic 
origin, the Celtic, it has been long a question, whether it, and the 
Gothic were not originally the same. This notion is now general- 
ly abandoned ; but it does not follow, that they were originally, 
and entirely distinct. It is observed by a late writer, (Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopzedia Britannica, article Language,) that, 
whilst we admit the propriety of considering the Celtic and 
Germanic as families, clearly distinct with respect to any 
period, with which we are historically acquainted, we must not 
forget, that they exhibit undeniable traces, of having been 
more intimately connected with cach other, and with their 
neighbours, in an earlier stage of their existence.” If, there- 
fore, the affinity be unquestionable, it follows that we should 
also be able to detect a corresponding resemblance, between 
the Celtic and Sanscrit, to that already noticed, between the latter 
and the Germanic language. 

The labours of Col. Vallancey are well known ; but we have 
nothing to do at present with his historical and mythological 
conjectures: we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the Voca- 
bulary, which he has given us, of the old [Irish—one of the 
great divisions of the Celtic family. 


Sanscrit. Irish. English. 
Acas Acas Sky, ether. 
Ayu Aoi Age. 
Agha Aghai Before. [a fire. 
Agni Aghna (S.) Fire (I) to make 
Arca Eare The sun. 
Bak Bagh Speech. 
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Bhasha Beashcna Speech, Language. 
Balaka Ballach A Child. 
Bhumi Uime Earth. 
Bari Bar, or Tobar, Water. 
Bal Bal Force. 
-Budh Bid Wise. 
Bridah Buidhne Old. 
Chandra Chann The Moon. 
Canya Caini | A Virgin. 
Chacra Ciorc A wheel, a circle. 
Crayami Ciuram I buy. 
Cartum Cuiram To do. 
Cala Cal, caile Black. 
Cula Gavil Race. 
Chala Shool Going. 
Dukh Docar Pain. 
Dahana Daighna Burning, to burn. 
Dina ~ Dia A day. 
Desa Desies Country, region. 
Dersana Dearcam Seeing, to see. 
Durga, vulg. Droog, Drug A strong hold. 
Germ Germ Warm. 
Ghotaka, vulg. Ghora, Gour A Horse. 
Gao Geo A Cow. 
Isa Aos 
Iswara Aosar } God. 
Jnyan Eagan Holy knowledge, medita- 
Maha Maik Great, eminent. _[tion. 
Mritya Mirt Death. 
Modhya Meadhon Middle 
Nicha Neach Low, mean. 
Nava, Nao, vulgz— Naoi A Ship. 
Nama Ainm Name. 
Natha Nath, Nathan Lord, Noble. 
Putra Poth A Son. 
Pura . Purin A town, a village . 
Rani Rian A Queen. 
Rutha Roth A Chariot. 
Ritu Rath A Season. 


These are quite enough for our purpose, and afford some very 
striking analogies: at the same time, it may be observed, 
that those between the Irish of Col. Vallancey, and the Shemitic 
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tongue, or Hebrew, and Arabic, are as remarkable, and 

more numerous; the verbs and grammatical formation, 

especially.~The partial origin of the nation from a Milesian, or 
Phoenician colony, derives great support from etymology, and. 
would account for this more striking coincidence. It may 

be observed, that Col. Vallancey was notaware of all his strength, 

in this branch of his argument ;—although he _protessedly 

excludes Arabic words, from the Hindustani terms, which he 

has compared with the Irish, three-fourths of those he has 

retained, as Hindustani, are either Arabic or of Arabic origin. 

He has, it is true, committed many errors in his application 

of Oriental terms ; but in the main his comparisons are much 

less forced and improbable, than they appear to have been con- 

sidered in England. The conclusions especially, which he and 

other ingenious scholars, drew from the important discoveries 

made by their countrymen in the East, were hastily and in- 

considerately made, at the period, at which they wrote. With- 

out the aid of a grammar, or dictionary of the Sanscrit language, 

their estimate of the structure and import of its vocables, was 

necessarily incorrect, and led them into many absurdities, which 
reflected ridicule on all their speculations. Even in the present 
day, writers in Europe, of high name, and note, are not exempt 
from similar errors ; and grounding their deductions on much 
too imperfect a knowledge of Sanscrit, fall into serious mistakes. 

That language must be more generally, and attentively cultivat- 
ed, than it has hitherto been, at home, to justify modern philo- 
logists in the use they are inclined to make of it : otherwise a 
mass of blunders will be accumulated by one gencration, merely 
to keep the next occupied in their rectification. The study is 
highly deserving of attention, if the language is to maintain with 
credit, that place already assigned to it, as the head of the Indo- 
European languages, a class including all the languages of 
Western Asia, and of Europe, and all the literature in the,world, 
that is of any value. 

Such is the division, actually adopted in the latest English 
publication on thissubject, the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, vol. v. part 2. The article Languages is in fact the 
reprint of two others in the Quarterly Review, Nos. XIX, and 
AXVIL; in which notice is taken of the three first volumes of 
Adclung and Vater, the Hermes Scythicus of Dr. J. Jamie- 
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son, aud the Veracity of the Mosaic History, as established by 
philological affinities, by the Rev. J. Townsend. The classifi- 
cation derived from these, and other sources, is the distinction of 
-all languages into five kinds, Monosyllabic, Indo-European, 
Tataric or Sporadic, African, and American—the two first of 
which only are constituted according to correct philological 
affinities. The third class is of doubtful relation to the Indo- 
European : and the two last are only grouped from their geo- 
_ graphical, not philological propinquity. It is only with some 
of the second, or Indo-European class, that we have here any 
concern. 

In order to exhibit the analogies of the Indo-European 
classes, two words have been selected—the names of Heaven 
and Earth. It was impossible, within a brief space, to have 
multiplied the points of comparison ; but it is clear, that no one 
term can be expected to occur in every tongue, and that its 
entire dissimilarity may take place, in two languages, which 
furnish abundant instances of resemblance. Even the word 
Name, the radical letters of which, N M, pervade more 
dialects, than perhaps any other combination, is far trom pre- 
senting an universal analogy ; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that some discrepancies occur in the list alluded to. Besides 
these natural varieties, others may be referred to an imperfect 
comparison, and a want of acquaintance with the languages, 
whence the examples are selected. The very first set of 
terms exemplifies this ; and the Sanscrit words, which are to 
afford a key to the whole system, are injudiciously chosen—are 
but a few of the synoniines—and are, in general, strangely 
misrepresented. We shall therefore, first undertake their cor- 
rection. 

1. Sanscrit. 
“ HEAVEN. Sanscrit.' Paramandale. ? Vana. * Aagaska. ‘Svarga. 
6 Vaigunda. * Arthaloga.* Nibu.” (Encycl. Brit.) 

1 Para Mandala, another region, may be therefore appli- 
ed, as is more commonly Paraloka, the same, to the place of 
future existence. 2 Vana is not a name of heaven in any of 
the Lexicons : it is probably an error. 3 Aagaska, is astrange 
transformation of cas, ether, sky. 4 Svarga or Swerga is 
Indra’s heaven or Paradise. 5 Vaigunda, correctly Vaicuntha, 
is Vishnu’s residence. 6 Arthologa must be a mistake: it is 
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intended, perhaps, for Urddha loca, the world above. 7 Nibu 
is another error, perhaps ahhas is intended. Out of seven 
words, therefore, we have three errors, two misreadings, and 
one term of doubtful, though possible application. There re- 
mains but one term, Svarga, correct—a residuum, calculated 
to shake our confidence in the accuracy of the experiment. 

‘“Earta. * Bumi. * Stira.” 

We have here but two synonimes for a sense, which in the 
Amara Cosha alone, has 27 names. We cannot, it is true, have 
many mistakes ; but unfortunately for our etymologist, nei- 
ther of the two words are correctly spelt. They should be 
Bhumi and Sthira. 

From these premises, then, the enquiry starts, and proceeds 
through the following Genera, each having many species. 
Sanscrit, Median, Arabian, Lycian, Phrygian, Greek, Germanic, 
Celtic, Etruscan, Latin, Cantabrian, Sclavic, and Lithuanian— 
these constitute the Indo-European class. We shall examine 
a few of the analogies, which the most important of them 
afford to the Sanscrit; adding however, to the very scanty 
stock of Sanscrit materials, employed by our guide. 

2 Median. 3 Arahian. 
Heaven. Zend. Tshekhre, Sakhter, Esmene, Spereze—Pehlavi. 
Tskerk, Shmeha, Seper—Persian. Asman—Kurd. 
Asman, Bauta.—<4fghan. Asmo, Asman. 
Syriac. Shemaio.— Hebrew. Shamaiim.—Arabic. Se- 
mavat.— Ethtogic. Samaiat.— Maltese. Sema. 

In these words we find no very satisfactory affinity to the 
Sanscrit. The Tshekhre and Tsherk may indeed be allied to 
the Sanscrit Chakra, a circle, a sphere, not unfrequently applied 
to the heavens, as Dig Chakra, the circle of the heavens, or 
points of the compass ; Surya Chakra, the disc of the sun; Rasi 
Chakra, the Zodiac. The other terms form a class with those of 
the Arabian genus, and are evidently of kin to the Syriac 
Shemaio, Heb. Shamaiim, and drab. Semavat, &c. The Persian 
sman, from the Zend Esmene, offers no distinct likeness to ei- 
ther, though it may be referred to 4 neg. and Samana, like 
Asamana, that which has no equal on earth. 

Eaatu. Zend. Za, Zao, Zemo, Zemeno. —Pehlavi. Zivanand, 
Arta, Damik, Leka, Bamih.—-Persian. Zemin, Chaki, 
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Chark, Bum.—Aurd.: Ard, Sigil, aaah; Choli.— 
Afghan. Smak, Smige, Zmuku. 

Syriac. Aro, Areto. — Hebrew. Arez.— Arabic. Arez.— 
Ethiopic. Mydrni, Midre, Medre.— Maltese. Art. 

Here we have all the Zend words radically Sanscrit, as Jya 
or Jma, Kshmaor Kshama. The Pehlavi Zivanand may be 
Jivananda, the delighter of life, if itis not a derivative of the 
Zendic Iya. Arta is the Hebrew and Arabic Arz; the next two | 
are uncertain. Bamih is the Sanscrit Bhumi, which occurs 
in Persian Bum—Zemin is from the Zend. Chak and Chark 
are’ clearly the Sanscrit Chakra, a wheel or .orb, and in fact 
are common Hindi words in the like sense.. 

The Arabian genus, as usual, shews no resemblance to any 
thing Sanscrit, unless we suppose the Ethiopic Midre and 
Mydrni connected with Matri a Mother—a aeignanon, often 
given by Hindu writers to the Earth. 

We may pass over the Lycian and Phrygian Genera (4 and 
5) as little beyond the names of these dialects is known of 
them. 

6. Greek. 
Heaven. Ouranos, Ge.—LEartu. Era. 

For the two words that are given as examples of the Greek, 
for Heaven, we can produce but unsatisfactory counterparts 
in Sanserit. dmbera sky, or Avarana, any thing enclosing or 
wrapping round, bears some affinity to Ouranos; to Ge or 
Gaia, the nearest approximation is Gma or Jya, in the dia- 
lect of the Vedas. If we take the Greek Era, we have the very 
word fra, the Earth (Sans.) but we should probably be de- 
ceived, and a more correct prototype will be found in a word 
of less apparent similitude. The Greek word in fact is Hera; 
now the Sanscrit Bhara, she who cherishes all living things, 
isa very common name of the Earth: and there are many 
cases of dialectic derivation, in which words beginning with 
the aspirate, originate from an aspirated consonant: thus 
one example quite in point is afforded by the common Hin- 
dustani verb Horna to be, the radix of which Ho comes un- 
questionably from the Sanscrit substantive verb Bhu. With re- 
spect to the synonimes for Heaven, if we take another Greek 
word as significant of that sense, we shall have no want of 
analogies. Zevc, in the Boeotian dialect Aevc, and in its ancient 
form Acc, whence Avec &c. is the same with the Sanscrit Dyus 
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heaven, and its congenera Deva a deity, Divas a day, &c. That 
Zeus or Jove was identified with the etherial element we know 
perfectly well; thence the expressions “ sub Jove,” “sub dio,”’and 
the passage often cited from Ennius, “ Aspice hoc sublime candens 
quem omnes invocant Jovem.” In general, however, it may be 
observed, that the affinity between Greek and Sanscrit is strong- 
est in the grammatical structure, analogics or rather identities in 
which are numerous and undeniable. The agreement of single 
words is comparatively rare. This may possibly be explained 
by the history of the people, and the changes, produced ina 
spring originally Thracian or Gothic, by the copious affusion 
of Pheenician and Syrian streams. 


7. Germanic. 


 HeAveN. Himins, Himina, Himmell, Himblum,Heofna and 
Heaven,” are the chief varieties of a word common to all the 
Gothic tribes, and certainly leave us at a loss for a Sanscrit type. 
They are probably indigenous, Himmel being derived from 
Haymelen, to conceal, abscondere; and Heofna or Heaven from 
heave, to raise or lift up ; that which is above. We might con- 
jecture a likeness between Himmel, and Himala or Himalaya, 
which, as the abode of Siva, might be considered of similar 
import. 

“Earta. Hirtha, Erde, Yerd, Yord, Tord, Eortha, 
Yearth, Earth,” are the principle Gothic varieties of this term, 
and are more nearly akin to the Hebrew and Arabic rez 
or Ared, than to any Sanscrit vocable. At the same time 
there is a connexion perhaps amongst all these words. Ared or 
Arez, or Areth—which comes close to Erde and Earth—is not 
far from the Greek Era, or Hera; that again approaches to 
Terra; and we may consider the latter as the representative 
of Sthira, or Dhara, which ever we choose ; 7 preceded and fol- 
lowed by the short vowel are the radical letters, common to 
all the terms. 

8. Celtic. 


Heaven. Trish. Neamh, Nau, Neambh.—/Velsh. Nefoedd. 
—Guaelic. Neamh.—Manks. Niau.— Walden, Nef. 
—Cornish. Neau, Nev.—Britannish. Eon, Euff. 

For these words an obvious analogy occurs in the Sanscrit 

terms Nabhas, Nabha, Naka. 
3A 
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Eartu—TIrish. ltalamh, Thallamh, Talu.u— Gaelic, Talamh, 
Dtalmhuin.—Manks. Tallu—Walder, Tailmhin.— 
Welsh. Ddaear.— Cornish, Nore.— Brittanish. Duar, 
Dovar. 

The first four dialects here are all referable to the Sanscrit. 
Sthala, a spot, a place, ground, firm ground, from Sthala, to be 
fixed or stable. The initial s is commonly dropped in the spoken 
languages of India, leaving Thal, which appears so couspicuous 
in the Celtic words. ‘The Welsh and Brittannish, again, are from 
Dhara, derived from Dhri, whence Dhara, Dharani, &c. to uphold 
or sustain. The Cornish word therefore, is the only exception to 
a similitude, not to have been expected from the limited affinity, 
which we have already observed exists, between the Sanscrit and 
Celtic tongues. ; 

9. Etruscan. 

This is little known, except as the supposed parent of the 

Latin. 
10. Latin. 

Heaven, Ccelum, Cielo, Zielo, Tshill, Ceo, Cel, Ciel, 
Tsheri, Cerio. 

For this set of words again we have no analogies in the 
Sancrit language, although its affinities with the Latin, both in 
terms and construction, are singularly close and numerous. 
Celuin has been thought to resemble Cailas ; the mountain in 
the Himalaya range, which is peculiarly the abode of Siva and 
other deities. This is however unsatisfactory and forced, and 
need not be relicd on. The Latin word is in fact referred to a 
Greek origin—Avi/on hollow, to which it may be left. At thesame 
time there are a number of words in the Latin language, 
as Deus, Divinus, &c. connected with this sense, that are clearly 
referable to a Sanscrit source, as Dyus, Divas, Heaven; Deva, 
or Devas, a deity, &c. The direct application of an analogous 
term also in an imperfect form, was equally common, and in the 
Sub-Dio, in the air or under the heavens, we have the San- 
scrit Dyu, for the same element. The original word thereture 
may have been lost in the derivative tongue, and in consequence, 
its place supplied by a foreign appellative. 

Eaatu. ‘Terra, whence Terra, Tierra, Terre, Terro, Terraz, 
Ter, in the dialects of Southern Europe. 

For this we have the Sanscrit Dhara or Sthira, and for a 
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less common word Tellus we have Sthala, or Thala in pro- 
nunciation. 

One of the Latin dialects, the Wallachian or Dacian, has 
Pam-entiv for Earth. This is something analogous to Prithivi, 
Pirthiv. : 

The Cantabrian (11) has Sserrio Heaven, and Lurre Earth: 
the first is connected with Ccelum, and the second supposed to 
be derived from Tcllure —the subject of their Sanscrit atfinity 
is therefore disposed of above. 

12. Sclavic. 
“ Heaven. Russian Church, Nebesi. Conmon Russ, Nebo. 
Servian, Nebbesse. Vendish, Nebi. Polish, Niebri &c. 
. These all bear a close resemblance to the Sanscrit Nabhas, 
in the seventh case Nabhasi. 

“ Eakta. Semli, Semla, Zemla, Siemic, Lomli, Siemie, Zie- 
mie, &c. We may give up these as hopeless, although there 
is some temptation to conjecture, as in Szmathe whole, or 
Samala, that which abounds with filth or impurity: we may 
observe however, that they scem to offer some affinity to the 
Persic Zemin. 

This closes the list of Indo-European dialects, and notwith- 
standing the limited scale of comparison adopted, restricted to 
two words, tends to vindicate the accuracy of the classification. 
The same principle might be extended to partof the next, 
the Tataric class, of which the first order has been named 
Sporadic or Scattered, and the members of which, are considered 
as exhibiting ‘an occasional resemblance to some of the Indo- 
European languages, though not enough to make it certain, 
that the connexion is either essential or original—in all but one 
of the first species, the 'sHunisH, however, we trace the Sanscrit 
satisfactorily enough. 

Heaven. Finnish, Taiwas.—Esthonian, Taewass.—Livoni- 
an, Tauwis, all which resemble Divas; and in Ma-a, Ma, 
Maal, the Earth, we have an approximation to Afahi. 


i ie — 
To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Mr. EpitTor, 


If you think the following remarks on a Critique, to befound 
in the June nuinber of the Revue Encyclopedique, worthy of a 
3a 2 
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place in your Miscellany, they are very much at your service. 
The Critique is from the pen of Mons. Guattier, an eminent 
French Orientalist; and the work reviewed, is entitled, Mo- 
NUMENS ANCIENS ET MopDERNES DE L’Hinpoustan, décrits 
sous le double rapport archeologique et pittoresque, et précédés 
dune Notice Géographique, dune Notice Histurique, et dun 
Discours sur la Religion la Législation et les Mceurs des Hin- 
dous ; par L. LANGLEs. 
Your’s, &c. 
A. B. 

“It is undoubtedly,” says Monsieur Gu ATTIER, “ it is un- 
doubtedly a vast undertaking, to attempt to describe, in any 
thing like a complete manner, the immense country of Hin- 
doostan; to trace its history—to develope the religion, and 
manners of its inhabitants—to study, and depict its ancient mo- 
numents, and its populous cities. For such an undertaking, 
the knowledge and talents of the geographer, the philologist, 
the historian, the philosopher, and the archeologist, must com- 
bine.” 

Unappalled by the vast fabienide of the undertaking, and ar- 
dent in their zeal, to attain possession of the knowledge and talents, 
necessary to do it justice, the Savans in France, and indeed over 
all the Continent, have turned their attention towards the culture 
of Oriental Literature. It may be difficult to say, whether the 
poverty of the West has driven, or the fancied richness of the 
East attracted them, to this study ; but certain it is, that all their 
literary and philosophical works abound with articles, treating 
on India, or some other part of Eastern Asia. 

These articles all display a spirit of recent, or rather per- 


haps renovated adventure, in the Eastern fields; and carry 


the most unequivocal marks of an enthusiasm, which some- 
times may give a high colouring to the truth, or lead to an 
easy belief in the marvellous; but which is after all a very neces- 
sary ingredient, as without it research would soon flag, and the 
limits of the empire of Literature and Science would stand little 
chance of being enlarged. Monsieur Guattirr, speaking, we 
dare say, the sentiments of many of his brother Savans, would 
seem to represent the English, as notwithstanding all their 
advantages, afraid to arrange the varied subjects, on which 
Mons. LanGugs fearlessly. expatiates, and boldly systematizes. 


-——_—, ne 
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He pays, however, as may be expected from a Frenchman, a 
handsome compliment to the talents of Daniels, Hodges, Salt, 
Solvyns, and Mrs. Graham, in presenting us with the Pictu- 
resque of Hindvostan, the costumes—so varied, and so bizarre— 
and the prodigious monuments, of the Hindoos. He enu- 
merates the names of Jones, Wilford, Gladwin, Bentley, Moore, 

Colebrook, Ward, Wilson, &c. as the “ Savans Indianistes,” 
who have developedthe mysteries of the Brahminical theology ; 
andhe forgets not any of our “ voyageurs celebres,” “antiquaires 
profonds *,”’ or “ militaires instruits ;”” but he complains—and we 
must admit complains justly—that not one has had the courage 
to present a complete table of the country. “ Far be it from us,” 
he says, ‘“* to withhold from the greater part of these writers, the 
well merited eulogiums they have received ; but there is a 
task, which belongs to the man of superior mind, placed, in a 
manner, so as to embrace all these objects at one glance, to re- 
unite andre-build the immense materials, heaped around him, and 
to raise an imposing edifice of the whole, whose parts shall be 
proportional and symmetrical.”’ Such is the “ bien vaste entre- 
prise” which, in the opinion of the Reviewer, Mons. LANGLzs 
has accomplished. 

' IT have not had an opportunity of sceing the work of 
Mons. Langles+; and know it, only through the descrip- 
tion, given in the Revue Encyclopedique. But the reputation of 
Langles, as an Oriental Scholar, is justly established over all 
Europe; and his attainments in the languages of the East— 
his situation as conservator of the noble depot of Oriental 
MSS. which the Bibliotheque du Roi of Paris affords, and in 
possession himself of a most splendid Oriental library,—all 
conspire to give a pledge, that vast as the undertaking is, 
Mons. Langles has brought to it talents, almost, if not altoge- 
ther, commensurate with its magnitude. In addition to these 
advantages, peculiarly his own, Langles availed himself of the 
researches of the Savans, who accompanied the expedition 
against Egypt. He compared carefully the results obtained. 

* In saying so, I must, however, remark, that the writer, inthe Revue Encyclo- 
pedique, has overlooked the nameof Colonel Franklin—an oversight, the more re- 
markable, as the Colonel’s researches, being so much connected with the ancient and ° 
classical history of India, one would have epperiog Sedna that the result of 


them, as published, would have been familiar to the French Savans. 
t A copy is in the Library of the Asiatic Socicty, presented by the author. 
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He studicd zealously the striking analogies, and singular coin- 
cidencies, betwecn the antiquities found on the banks of the 
Nile, and the Ganges. All seems obscure and mysterious in 
the early history of these two countries. ‘ Let us hope, how- 
ever,” continues Mons. Guatriger, “ that, by the aid of Savans, 
we shall be able to retrace our steps to remote periods. Multi- 
tudes of learned men are every day exploring, with indefatigable 
zeal, the precious treasures of the sacred language of the Brah- 
mins ; and the work of Mons. Langles has already not a little 
cleared the way.” 

After telling us, that Mons. Langles has traced the geogra- 
phical and political divisions of India, and described its ancient 
and modern citics, the Reviewer breaks out into the . follow- 
ing ejaculation over fallen greatness.—‘‘ I would wish,” 
says he, “ to stop with him for a few minutes, in the 
citics of Bombay and Madras, where so many imposing 
edifices—the ficets of an immense population of Jews, Gue- 
bres, Hindus, English, Arabs, Persians, Portuguese, and 
the gigantic pomp of commercial exportations, excite at 
once interest and curiosity. Were I able to linger, I 
would pour forth my sad regrets upon these unfortunate 
coasts, where every thing recalls to a Frenchman a splen- 
dor eclipsed, and an immense commerce. annihilated ; but 
at the same time such noble deeds of arms, so much huma- 
nity and bravery, opposed to so much of disloyalty and in- 
gratitude. I would pay, as I passed, a just tribute of admira- 
tion to the actual Rulers of Hindoostan. Where a few mari- 
ners but lately came, to establish their modest factories, a city 
containing a million of inhabitants now ruises its head. A 
simple company of merchants, have been able to subject to 
their laws a population, triple in amount to that of the metropolis 
—‘‘ to create immense treasures, to depose refractory princes, to 
take Emperors under their guardianship, to make themselves 
both feared and obeyed! Such are the wonders of an active in- 
dustry, an enlightened patriotism, and a spirit of enterprize 
ennobled by grandeur of views, et gui le serait plus encore par 
la moralité des moyens d’ exécution. But I hasten to the part 
of the work, where the author treats of the religion, legislation, 
manners and usages of the Hindoos.” 
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“ The authority,”’ says Mons. Langles himself, “ of respectable 
Missionaries, such as Doctors Ward, Cormack*, &c. will not 
be disputed. They have led me to entertain doubts, as to the 
sentiment of mildness, humanity, and even wisdom, in which 
some of our philosophers, such as Raynal and Bernardin St. 
Pierre, and others, have clothed the timid, superstitious, and 
lascivious Hindvos. To their pompous apologies, I would op- 
pose positive facts, deplorable proofs of barbarism—eight or 
nine hundred widows burned alive, every year, in the Presiden- 
cy of Bengal alone, without reckoning those, whom baseness of 
caste does not permit to aspire to the honours of the pile— (they 
are limited to being buried alive] ; great numbers of fathers— 
the entire tribe of the Radjepoots in Guzerat—cutting the throats 
of their new-born females: mothers drowning in the Ganges 
their infants of different ages, as sacrifices to the divinity of the 
river, or carrying them intv the marshes to the crocodiles, who 
fight for and devour, in the presence of these unfortunate fa- 
natics, the living bodies of innocent creatures, immolated to a 
barbarous superstition —in fine, innumerable devotees, dragging 
the enormous cars of their idols, over thousands of othcr devo- 
tees !” 

It will be seen fron: these remarks, that the French Philo- 
sophers, as well as the good people of England, are disposed 
to take the exaggerated account of Hindoo cruelties, with rather 
too much faith. The sympathy of Mons. Langles towards the 
suffering, and tortured natives of India, is very creditable to his 
heart; but he has been surveying an overcharged picture. 
There are many things bad enough, in the system of Hindoo 
superstition ; and many cruel, as well as frivolous rites, which 
I earnestly desire to see destroyed: but it is due in justice, at 
once to the natives of Bengal, and its Government, to state, that 
many of the practices, over which the French Savans are now 
dropping the tear of compassion, are only to be found in the 
pages of those, who in order to excite sympathy, at home, 
have not always confined themselves within the limits of sober 
statement. I may venture to assert, that the alligators at the 
mouth of the Ganges are seldom now-a-days fed with such a 


® Mons. Langles has mistaken the Reverend Mr. Cormack, a Clergyman in the 
West of Scotland, who has written on the practice of Hindoo Infanticide, for one 
of the Missionaries, employed in the conversion of the Natives of Hindustan. 
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horrible banquet as that of little children thrown to them 
alive ; nor would the practice, that formerly prevailed, be now 
tolerated for an instant. It is indeed to be lamented, that the 
cruel Suttee still prevails ; but when Mons. Laneves has told 
us of the eight or nine hundred widows, annually sacrificed 
“in the Province of Bengal alone, he has gone to the utmost 
verge of the truth, andI hope, a little beyond it. When he 
speaks of the numbers, whom lowness of caste precludes from 
aspiring to the honours of the pile, he is not aware, that the 
inhuman practice is more prevalent among the low, than the 
high casts of the Hindoos—that it is, in fact, almost confined to 
the baser classes, and unknown among the better. If I might 
judge, from what has fallen within my own observation, I 
should say, that the period of its entire extinction is not far 
distant. ‘This, in the opinion of some, is to be effected, by a 
direct act of the Government. However paradoxical it may 
appear to some of your readers, it will be best accomplished, 
in the opinion of others, by Government interfering less, than 
they even now do, with this barbarous and inhuman custom. 
We all know enough of the native character, to be aware, 
that, acquainted with the aversion of Government to Suttees, 
conjoined with its wish, to allow its native subjects the practice 
of every rite, to which their religion clearly entitles them, the 
Brahmins regard every Suttee, that takes place, as a triumph on 
the part of their faith. None can occur, until its legality has 
been established, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate ; and tg 
come in contact, on such a point, with the Burrha Sahib, is 
eagerly desired by the Brahmins, from a principle of vanity— 
to retire from the conference, to light the funeral pile, is a 
victory, of which they boast with much exultation. It is cer- 
tainly the opinion of many of the better informed and higher 
classes among the Hindus, that the abolition of the Suttee by 
act of Government, would create no such feelings among the 
Natives at large, as many apprehend ; but the measure is one 
‘unquestionably requiring consideration. 

Mons. Gauttier next enters into a brief view of the Hindoo 
deities; and we are presented with the often-told distinctive at- 
tributesof Brahma, Wishonou, and Siva. Hecompliments Mons. 
Langles upon the light, which he has thrown over the dark 
things of Brahminical theology ; but as I have not access to the 
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work of the learned Persian Professor of his Christian Majesty, 
I cannot take upon me to say, how far the eulogium may be 
deserved. In speaking of the Brahmins, and the rites and ce- 
remonies, which may be discovered by those, who. have the 
‘courage to encounter a variety of minute and ridiculous de- 
tails, and expressing his opinion, that this code displays, in ma- 
ny parts, the wisdom and humanity of the legislator, and gives 
us a high notion of the ancient government of the Hindoos, he 
offers some remarks on the trial by Jury, as found to have ex- 
isted under this government in former days ; and ona practice, 
which he seems to think at this day more prevalent than it 
is, that of the creditor planting himself at the door of his deb- 
tor, and exacting and generally procuring payment of his debt, 
by a threat to take away his own life. 

On the ministers of religion, the Reviewer observes very pro- 
perly, that sentiments of the deepest humiliation are engendered 
on reading the frightful tortures, to which the Brahmins condemn 
the wretched fanatics, under their guidance ; and our indigna- 
tion is roused, says he, “ against the infernal spirit of monsters, 
who impose upon the credulity of their fellow-creatures, and 
lead them to regard as meritorious, the most ridiculous and san- 
guinary sacrifices, so opposite to the nature of the Author of 
all things.” 

In this part of the Review, and I presume in the corre- 
sponding part of Mons. Langles’s work, there is nothing very 
new or interesting: but in what Mons. Guattier promises, in 
the next number of the Encyclopedique, I anticipate something, 
that may be well worth the attention of oriental scholars. He 
informs us, that he intends entering into an examination of 
Mons. Langles’ ingenious conjectures, as to the double origin, 
Persian and Ethiopian, which he assigns to the civilization of 
Hindvostan ; and on the country of Boudha, one of the cele- 
brated reformers of the Brahminical religion: and should you 
think the present remarks, entitled to a place in your Maga- 
zine, I may take the opportunity of renewing the subject. 


B——. 


— 
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Vienna.—On the evenings of 
the 2Ist, 22nd, 23rd and 24th of 
May, the inhabitants of Vienna 
witnessed some new, interesting, 
and scientifically important experi- 
ments with sky-rockets, made at 


the observatory of the University : . 


they rose to the extraordinary 
height of 2000 Vienna fathoms, 
(27 times the ce of the steeple 
of St. Stephen's church, ) at which 
elevation they spread a dazzling 
light, which was very visible with 
the naked eye at the distance of 
twenty German miles, and even 
more. This important invention 
has been immediately applied to 
determine the longitude georhetri- 
cally, forwhich purpose it is pecu- 
liarly calculated. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable weather, this first 
essay perfectly succeeded, and the 
proposed object, viz. to determine 
with accuracy the difference of the 
meridians of Vienna and Osen, was 
fully attained. 

Devanagari Types.— The Prus- 
sian University of Boon possesses, 
through the care of that depart- 
ment of the adininistration, which 
presides over public instruction, a 
complete fount of type in the De- 
vanagari character. With the ex- 
ception ef the misshapen types of 
the Propaganda, which merely suf- 
ficed for short specimens, these are 
the first, that have been employed 
in ‘aiueals Ss on the Continent of 
Europe. They were cast from the 
designs and under the superintend- 
ence of that eminent Oriental 
Scholar, Professor A. W. Von 
Schlegel, who, in the execution of 
his arduous task, neither adopted 
as his model, the characters used 
by the Missionaries at Serampore, 
nor those of the printing offices, at 


Calcutta, nor Wilkins’s ; but who 
has in preference followed manu- 
scripts, and studied to avoid sacri- 
ficing more of the original charac- 
ter, than seemed incompatible with 
European typography. ‘The ma- 
trices were cut by Vibert of Paris, 
who has been for many years en- 
gaged for the office of Didot sen., 
and the letter was cast there with 
great care by Lion. Mr. Schlegel 
has pursued the method adopted 
by Wilkins, to get rid of the lateral 
and vertical groups of letters ; but 
what he considers as a new inven- 
tion, is an arrangement, by which 
the vowel and other signs, above 
and below the line, are so inserted, 
that each line consists of only one 
connected series, instead of forming 
three, as by the old method. Speci- 
mens of these new types have been 
introduced into the periodical work, 
entitled Indische Bibliothek (Indi- 
an Library or Collections) pub- 
lished by Mr. Schlegel, who has 
announced his intention of speedily 
visiting England, in pursuance of 
his researches into the literature 
of India.— European Mug. 

A simple Barometer.—Take a 
common phial bottle, and cut off 
the rim and part of the neck. This 
may be done by a piece of string, 
or rather whipcord, twisted round 
it, and pulled strongly in a sawmg 
position by two persons; one of 
whom holds the bottle firmly in his 
left hand. Heated in a few minutes 
by the friction of the string, and 
then dipped suddenly into cold 
water, the bottle will be decapi- 
tated more easily than by any other 


‘means, even than by a guillotine. 


Let the phial be now nearly filled 
with common pump water, and 
applying the finger to its mouth, 
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turn it quickly upside-down: on 
removing the finger it will be found 
that only a few drops will escape. 
Without cork or stopper of any 
kind, the water will be retuined 
within the bottle, by the pressure 
of the external air, the weight of 
air without the phial being so 
much greater, than that of the small 
quantity within it. Now let a bit 
of tape be tied round the middle 
of the bottle, to which the two 
ends of a string may be attached, 
so as to form a , to hang ona 
nail ; let it be thus suspended, ina 
perpendicular manner, with the 
mouth downwards ; and this is the 
barometer.—When the weather is 
fair, and inclined to be so, the 
water will be level with the section 
of the neck, or rather elevated 
above it, and forming a concave 
surface. When disposed to be wet, 
a drop will appear at the mouth, 
which will salaries ull it falls, and 
then another drop, while the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere continues. 
European Mag... 
Revue Encyclopedique.—We 
. translate the following article from 
the Revue Encyclopedique of the 
month of June. It serves to con- 
firm, what we have already said, 
as to the very general interest, 
which subjects, connected with In- 
dia, are exciting among the Lite- 
rati of France, and other parts of 
the Continent. It will likewise 
be acceptable, we doubt not, to 
several ofour learned native readers; 
and if the promise of akind recep- 
tion from the Savans of France 
should induce any of them, to visit 
the western world, the interests of 
general Science and Literature will 
unquestionably be not a little pro- 
moted. A conference between the 
wise men ofthe East and of the West, 
would serveto rectify many errors. 
It would, in truth, be doing a very 
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essential service to Mess. Lanc es, 
Guatrier, and other Members of 
the French Institute, to inform 
them viva voce on many subjects 
of Hindu Literature, History, 
and Manners, on which at present 
they entertain very erroneous no- 
tions. Being, however, very pa- 
trivtic in our sentiments, we must 
entreat our friend Rammohuna 
Roy, when he visits Europe, to 
honour England with his ‘* affec- 
tion particuliere,'’ which the cun- 
ning French Savants are already 
trying to secure for themselves— 
We hope, he will authorize us to 
inform Mons. Guartier, that he 
has not renounced his intention 
of visiting the Institute. In the 
mean time, should the late work of 
Mons. Langles on the Ancient and 
Modern Monuments of Hindoos- 
tan, fall into his hands, or into 
those of any of his learned friends, 
we shall consider our pages honour- 
ed by any remarks they may think 
it courteous to convey, to the Sa- 
vans of France. 

“* 4 tract against etc—Traite contre 
Idolatrie des Hindous, par BRADGAMOHAN 
Desacnya, Traduit du Bengaly. Cal- 
cutta 1821: in 8vo.—Priz unc roupia 
(2 fe. 50 cent).” 

‘The work, which we here annonnce, 
is remarkable at once for the nature of 
the subject, on which it treats, and for 
the quality of the author. Bradgamohan, 
who died of a bilious fever on the sixth 
of April last, was descended of a re- 
spectable family, and a Hindoo of high 
caste. He has written this treatise in 
Bengalee, to demonstrate to his coun- 
trvmen, how absurd are the doctrines of 
the Vedas and Pouranas : and one would 
imagine, that the task was not very dif- 
ficult. In the six chapters, of which the 
work is composed, he has attempted to 
display the contradictions of the system 
of Polytheism, and worship of the Brah- 
mins ; and to bring them back to more 
just, and reasonable ideas. This Essay, 
written with much talent, held out the 
most happy hopes, which the death of 
the anthor has dispelled. We are hap- 
py, however, to point out to the world 
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the first lights of a Philosophic spirit, 
which begin to glimmer over the vast 
Empire of India; andto pay a just tri- 
bute of regret to the memory of a sage 
of that country, who had raised himself 
above the prejudices of his education, 
to attack the colossus of Brahminical 
power, and to carry the torch into the 
dark and inexplicable mysteries of Hin- 
doo theology. He wilt he replaced in 
this career by the Brahmin RaAMMOHUN 
Roy, who unites to a vast erudition in 
Sancrit and Bengalee literature, and 
languages, a profound acquaintance with 
the English tongue; and who is already 
known by many works, worthy of a de- 
scendant of the Bidpais, andthe Wich- 
now Sarmas. We regret extremely, that 
this Savant has renounced his intention 
of visiting Europe, and France, for which 
we are told, he entertains a particular 
affection. We dare to believe, that the 
distinguished reception, which he would 
reccive, would prove to him, that we are 
not a nation of ingrates.’’ 


Russian Possessions in Persia — 
The progress of the Russian pow- 
er on the southern limits of her 
mighty empire, has for some years 
past been attracting a considerable 
degreeofattention. The wellknown 
weakness of Persia places the 
whole of that country, at the mer- 
cy of her more potent neighbour: 
and although there is little in the 
soil, or products of Persia, to tempt 
the ambition or avarice of Alexan- 
der, it has a value, as the high 
road to more important countries. 
It is well known, that almost the 
whole coasts of the Caspian are 
now in possession of the Russians ; 
and a treaty is understood to have 
been entered into between Alexan- 
der, and a son of the present Shah 
of Persia, by which the Emperor 
guarantees the succession of this 
son tohis father’s throne; and is 
to receive in return complete com- 
mand of the Caspian. It cannot, 
therefore, fail to be interesting to 
many of our readers, to have some- 
thing of the present state of the 
Russian acquisitions in Persia; and 
the late work of Sir Robert Ker 
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Porter throws some additional 
light on the subject, to what we 
have hitherto possessed. Speak- 
ing of the Russian territories in 
Persia, Sir Robert observes :— 

‘* The frontier line of Russia continues 
from the ford of Edd Boulak, along 
the northern bank of the Aras, as far as 
the rear of the hills of Muggari ; and 
embracing the whole province of Kara 

h, runs along the summits of the 
chain of black monntains which divide 
the Persian district of Nakshivan from 
the Russian frontier ; and continuing the 
same Alpine coursc,separates Erivan from 
Shamshadil and Kazak, the two latter dis- 
tricts being now the property of the Em- 
peror. Thence the boundary keeps on, 
along the top of the heights to the 
north west, forming an angle at the li- 
miting point of Sheeragil ; and from 
thence, over the snowy head of mount 
Aliguz, runs forward nearly due west 
till it reaches the Arpachia river ; which 
stream divides these new acquisitions 
of Russia from Armenia, the territories 
of the Porte. 

Kara Bagh was reduced almost to de- 
solation by the late war between the 
great Northern power and the Shah; but 
peace appearing to be now firmly esta- 
blished, and the province absolutely 
become a part of the conqueror’s empire, 
the fugitive natives are rapidly returning 
to their abandoned homes, and the coun- 
try again puts on its usual face of ferti- 
lity. The soil is rich; producing con- 
siderable quantities of corn, rice, and 
excellent pasturage, both in summer and 
winter. Raw silk is also another of its 
abundant productions. Shiska, its capi- 
tal city, occupies the snmmit of a singu- 
larly situated, and curiously formed 
mountain, six miles in circumference, 
and perfectly inaccessible on the eastern 
side. All these provinces, whether under 
the sway of one empire or another, 
have their own native chiefs; and Rus- 
sia has left the internal government of 
Kara Bagh to one of these hereditary 
princes, who pays to the imperial exche- 
quer an annual tribute of 10,000 du- 
cats ; and engages, when called upon, 
to furnish a body of 3000 men mounted, 
and on foot. 

Shirwan is very extensive, and pos- 
sesses more level country than any other 
district north-east of the Caucasus. It 
includes the island of Salian at the 
mouth of the Kur ; stretches along the 
banks of that river to the south, and 
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north-eastward is bounded by the moun- 
tains of Daghistan, and the Caspian Sea. 
It also is under the jurisdiction of a 
native prince, who lives in an impregna- 
ble fortress called Pfitoo, and of whom 
a very trifling tribute is demanded. The 
country is productive of silk, cotton, rice, 
and very fine timber ; it possesses also 
an abundant fishery at Salian, farmed to 
certain merchants at Astrachan for 
20,000 ducats annually. A strong fort 
has recently been erected at the junc- 
tion of the rivers Kur and Aras, near 
Djwat. Shamaki, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and a city so well known in the 
history of European trade on the banks 
of the Caspian, has again risen into con- 
sequence and population out of the ashes 
to which it was reduced by tlic late king 


of Persia, Mahomed Aga Khan, in 1795. - 


Shekin, which lies immediately west 
of Shirwan, is greatly its superior in 
fertility and climate. its government 
was given to Jaffier Kouli Khan, a Per- 
sian, who had fled into Georgia at the 
accession of Futteh Ali Shah. He is since 
dead, and the Emperor Alexander has al- 
lowed the son of the deceased to assume 
the reins. This district yields an annual 
revenue of 70,000 ducats from a pro- 
duce of grain, rice, cotton and silk. 

Bakou, the smallest, but one of the 
most valuable of the Russian conquests 
to the south of the Caucasus, occupies 
a peninsula on the Caspian called Ab- 
sheran. Its chief city is strongly forti- 
fied by nature and art, and derives great 
wealth from a trade in saffron and the 
produce of its Naphtha springs. These 
fountains of light and profit are even 
more productive than those of Kirkook, 
and like them are deemcd inexhaustible. 
At a short distance from the springs, 
spreads the celebrated burning plain to 
a distance of nearly a mile. Here both 
the ancient and modern disciples of 
Zoroaster came in thousands to adore 
the eternal blaze, and to convey to their 
own hearths a portion of the sacred 
flame. The account given by Mr. M. 
Kinnier is so true an epitome of all in- 
formation hitherto collected concerning 
this curious spot, that I cannot do better 
than repeat his own words. ‘* About 
seven wersts cast ofthe Naphtha springs,” 
he observes, ‘* the attention is arrested 
by the Attush Kudda, or Fire Temple of 
the Guebres, a remarkable spot, some- 
thing less than a mile in circumference, 
from the centre of which a bluish flame is 
seen to arise. Here somesmall houses have 
been erected ; and the inhabitants, in 
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order to smother the flame, have cover- 
ed the space inclosed within the walls 
by a thick loam of earth. When the 
fire is required for any culinary purpose, 
they have therefore only to make an in- 
cision in the floor, and on a light being 
applied to it the flame immediately ari- 
ses; which can as conveniently be repress- 
ed again by only closing the aperture. 
With the fire a sulphurous gas also is- 
sues ; and a strong current of inflam~ 
mable air invariably continues after the 
flame has been extinguished : leathern 
bottles are frequently filled with this 
gas. The whole country, indeed, around 
Bakou, has at times the appearance of 
being enveloped in flames. It often 
seems as if the fire rolled down from 
the mountains in large masses with in- 
credible velocity ; and during the clear 
moonshine nights of November and De- 
cember, a bright blue light is observed at 
times to cover the whole western range.” 
Letters to Julia, in Rhyme. Third 

Edition ; to which are added, 

Lines written at Ampthill Park. 

By Henry Luttrel. 

This is a poem, so very much 
re-modelled in its plan in the two 
former editions, as to be almost en- 
tirely new. The Julia of this edi- 
tion has nothing in common with 
her of the two last but her name, 
beauty, and love of power. She is a 
young, rich, andhandsome widow, 
who has a high degree in the col- 
lege of fashion, and neither unam- 
bitious, nor unable to take a still 
higher one. This she might do by 
accepting the hand of Charles, who 
would raise her to the transcendant 
caste. But her vanity and her 
caprice tempt her, to prolong the 
period of courtship, sopleasant, and 
so unlikely to return, and to dela 
that of marriage, so full of hazard, 
and so certain to endure. She 
therefore plays with the fish, which 
she has hooked, though at the 
danger of breaking her line. In 
short, she is a finished coquette. 
Charles is a man of pleasure, but 
‘¢ du meilleur cru,’’ and to make 
amends for all his faults, loves her 
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not as an heiress, but a3 a woman. 
Where will not love flourish ?—in 
the most artificial as well as the 
most natural soil—in London itself, 
checked as it is by money making 
in the East, and the West by dis- 
sipation and ridicule. The Epis- 
tles are addressed to Julia by her 
male cousin, the friend of Charles, 
who describes to her the sufferings 
of the victim of her coquetry, and 
all the fashionable pursuits and 
amusements, from which he has 
been driven. This topic is made a 
vehicle for describing the town in 
some of the gayest and easiest 
«s Vers de societe,’’ which we be- 
lieve the present age has produced. 
Hyde Park, the nde, the prome- 
nade, the shower in the park on 
Sunday, and the dispersion of the 
well dressed multitude, are excellent 
and spirited sketches, touched tothe 
life. Every scene of enjoyment, 
which Charles had participated and 
torsaken in his love-sick ennui, are 
touched on with a volatile and 
happy archness, from his boxing at 
the five courts, to his quadrilling at 
Willis’s. 

‘© | doubt if he has pluck remaining— 
To venture on a six weeks training. 
Since Love has sounded a retreat 
From rubbing, racing, and raw meat. 
Once on the fancy how he doted, 

Never was amatcur so noted. 
Never contended with the fist 
So promising a pugilist. 

Past are these glories; now it ruffles 

His temper but to bear of muffles, 
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Him at the fives court, him at Maulsey, 

Never henceforward will a soul see. 

No, Julia, who would be a boxer, 

When she he dotes on, vows it shocks 
her ? 

The Serpentine, that prince of rivers, 
(But name it—how the recreant shivers; 
Tempts bin no more to roam at large in 
The throngs that hasten to its maryina. 
What time the slanting wintry sun, 
Just skirts the horizon, and ia gone; 
When from his disk a suort-lived glare 
Is wasted on the clear cold air ; 

When the snow sparkles on the sight, 

Flashing intolerably white, 

And swept by hurried feet, the ground 

Returns a wisp and crushing sound ; 

ae once, well strapt from puiat to 
1eel, 

Glided his foot on glittering steel, 

Like a light vesscl on her keel, 

And rapid as the viewless wind 

Left all his rivals far behind ; 

While they, poor fellows, for their pains, 

Too happy to compound for sprains, 

Tumbled to edify the town 

On every side like nine pins down. 

Never were yet achiev'd by skaits 
Such outside edges, threes and eights, 
As when he wheel'd and circled, scorning. 
The ‘‘ miglity crack’s” prophetic warniag, 
That soon the fetters were to break 
That bound the surface of the lake. 
Well knew he to retreat iu time. 

For have you seen a pantomime 

Where at the waving of a wand 

Or word of magical command, 

Trap-doors for ghosta to disappear, 

Start open, as its end draws near ? 

Thus when the necromancer Thaw 

Gives to his subject streams the law, 

Woe to the loiterers! in a trice 

Splits far and wide the treacherous ice, 

Plunging (if only to the chin, 

How lucky !) many a victim in. 
London Maz. 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE INTELLIGENCE. 


East-India House, June 12, 1822. 

A Special General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company's House, in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

The usual routine business having beza 


gone through, 


The Chairman (J. Pattison, Es3.) said 
he had to acquaint the Court, that, 
agreeably to the By-Law, cap. 6, sec. 4, 
they had been specially summoned, to 
considera Bill pending in Parliameat, 
for consolidating the several Laws relate 
ing to the Private Trade with the East 
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Indies ; and also to consider the pro- 
priety of concurring in the repeal of the 
law, by which ships under the burden of 
350 tons are at present precluded from 
engaging in such trade from the United 
Kingdom. The Bill should, in the first 
instance, be read for the information of 
the Court. 


The Clerk accordingly read the Bill 


short. 

The Chairman then stated, that he had 
now to acquaint the Court, that the Court 
of Directors had heen in correspondence 
with the Board of Commissioners for the 
Atfairs of India, which correspondence 
should be immediately read. 

It was accordingly read by the Clerk 
as follows :— 


No. I. 
To J. Dart, Esq. 

Sir :—It has been determined by His 
Majesty’s Government, that a proposi- 
tion should be madeto Parliament for re- 
pealing the exception as to British colo- 
nies contained in the Act 54th Geo. ITI. 
cap. 34, and for allowing an intercourse 
between such Colonies and the East- 
Indies, in like manner as by the Act of 
the Ist and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, it is 
permitted to foreign countries. 

As after the repeal of this exception 
Parliament will have acted (some minor 
details excepted) to the extent of the re- 
servation contained in the 20th section 
of the Charter Act of 1813, it is thought 
advisable that the Provisions of the se- 
veral Laws which have passed in conse- 
quence of that enactment, namely, the 
54th Geo. HI. cap. 34, 57th Geo. II. cap. 
36, Ist and 2d Geo. IV. cap. 65, should 
be consolidated, together with the new 
Provision now in contemplation, into one 
Act ; and it is proposed that the Act 
shonid be so framed, as to remove thie 
existing doubts and difficulties concern- 
ing the rights of persons trading under 
those Acts, and the restrictions to which 
they are subject, especially those which 
were the subject of the late reference to 
Counsel. 

A copy of the proposed Bill will be 
commutnicated to the Court at the ear- 
lest period; and the Board will atten- 
tavely consider any suggestions which the 
Court may offer upon the subject. 

The Board have adverted on this oc- 
casion to so much of thethird Report (of 
which a copy is enclosed) from the Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons in the last session for the consider- 
ation of Foreign Trade, as relates to the 
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13th section of the Act of 1813, prohibi- 

ting vessels under the burthen of 350 tons 

proceeding to or from any place within 

the limits of the Company’s charter 

from clearing or entering at a British 
rt. 

The Board have rcason to believe, that 
& proposition will be made in Parliament 
for repealing that Section, and that it 
will be contended that this repeal comes 
within the intent of the 20th section, and 
may therefore be effected without any 
reference to the peculiar privileges of the 
Company: but the Board are rather 
disposed to concur in the view of this sub- 
ject taken by the Committee on Foreign 
Trade, and to consider the restric- 
tion as one which, though utterly use- 
less, cannot equitably be rescinded with- 
out the consent of the Court. I am 
therefore, at present, only to express the 
desire of the Board, that the Court will 
take the propriety of continuing this 
restriction into their earliest considera- 
tion, in order that, if they should be dis- 
posed to waive any right which they pos- 
sess to object to its repeal, the necessary 
provision may be included in the Bill 
now in preparation. 

The consent of the Court to the repeal 
of one of the Provisions of the Charter 
Act, which appears to be the least in ad- 
vantage to the Company, and one of the 
most odious to British traders in general, 
would, in the opinion of the Board, bea 
most acceptable boon to the public. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. P. CourTENAy. 
India Board, May 3, 1822. 


No. Il. 
To T. P. Courtenay, Esq. 

Sir :—I have received the commands 
of the Court of Directors of the East. 
India Company to acknowledge your 
letter of the 3rd instant, intimating that 
it has been determined by His Majesty's 
Government, that a proposition should 
be made to Parliament for repealing the 
exception as to British colonics contain- 
ed in the Act of the 54th Geo. III. cap. 
34, and for allowing an intercourse be- 
tween such colonies and the East-Indies, 
in like manner as by the Act of the Ist 
and 2nd Geo. IV. cap. 65, itis permitted 
to foreign countries; also that it is 
thought advisable to consolidate the se- 
veral Acts, together with the new provi- 
sion now in contemplation, into one Act, 
which it is proposcd should be so fram- 
ed as to remove the existing doubts and 
difficulties concerning the rights 6f per- 
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sons trading under those Acts: and last- 
ly, adverting to that part of the third 
Report from the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons for Foreign 
Trade which relates to the Actof 1813, 
sec. 13, prohibiting vessels under the 
burthen of 350 tons clearing from or 
entering a British port, and expressing 
the desire of the Board that the Court 
will take the propriety of continuing this 
restriction into their earliest considera- 
tion, in order that, if they should be 
disposed to waive any right which they 
possess to object to its repeal, the neces- 
sary provision may be included in the 
Bill now in preparation. 

I am, in the name of the Court, to re- 
quest you will submit to the Board of 
Commissioners the following observa- 
tions upon the several points alluded to 
in your letter, and likewise some sug- 
gestions which have presented thein- 
selves to the Court with reference to the 
proposed Bill to be brought into Parlia- 
ment for explaining and consolidating 
the several laws as to the trade in ques- 
tion. 

When the Court advert to the succes- 
sive enactments which have been made 
from time totime since the 53rd Geo. IIT. 
cap. 155, whereby the privilege of trade 
to India has been so widely extended, 
they do not feel disposed to offer any 
objection to the proposed admission of 
the British colonies to a participation in 
the same, cither directly or circuitously, 
as well asto and with places in amity 
with His Majesty. 

The Court are of opinion, that the 
proposed consolidation of the several 
laws which have passed, in consequence 
of the reservation contained in the 20th 
section of the 53rd Geo. III., the 54th 
Geo. HI. cap. 34, 57th Geo. HII. cap. 
36, and Ist and 2nd Geo. IV. cap. 65, 
will be desirable, as well as that the Bill 
which may be brought in should be so 
framcd, as to remove the existing doubts 
and difficulties concerning the rights of 
persons trading under those Acts. The 
Court deem this a proper opportunity to 
request the serious attention of the Board 
to the regulations by which the trade is 
carried on under the Act of the 57th 
Geo. III. cap. 36; the Court had hoped 
that its regulations would have been 
assimilated to those for the trade from 
the United Kingdom to the East-indies ; 
the restrictions upon that trade had poli- 
tical objects wholly in view; they were 
not framed as privileges to the Com- 
papy, or with any particular view to 
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their advantage. The provisions re- 
quiring that any vessels proceeding to 
India should be licensed by the East- 
India Company, and that they should 
proceed only to a principal settlement 
in the first instance, without a special 
license were introduced, in order to 
guard against an unrestrained resort to 
India of persons who might be politically 
obnoxious without the knowledge of the 
authoritics at home and abruad, and 
that all persons arriving in India might 
be placed immediately under the eye, 
and become subject to the vigilance of 
the Indian Government. The Court 
would therefore, earnestly press upon 
the Board the necessity of introducing 
some provisions, whereby the indiscrimi- 
nate resort of all persons assuming a 
mercantile and seafaring character 
should be guarded against, as, in their 
Opinion, the true policy to be observed 
for the good government of India calls 
for such legislative interference. 

The Court are not aware that since 
the Act of 1813 was passed, such vigi- 
lance is less necessary than at that time ; 
and it is quite clear that the provisions 
for that object must be at least as much, 
if not more necessary, with reference to 
a vessel proceeding from a foreign port 
as from a port of the United Kingdom. 
The Court, therefore, hope that vessels 
sailing from foreign ports may be sub- 
jected to the necessity of procuring 
licerises, which shall be direct for a prin- 
cipal settlement in the first instance. 
In making this proposition, the Court 
are aware that one of the objections 
made against licenses is the expense : 
they beg to remind the Board, that a 
considerable portion of snch charge 
arises from the stamp duty; at the same 
time, whenever it shall be deemed pro- 
per to make any alteration in this duty, 
the Court will be disposed to revise the 
regulations under which the fee is at 
present charged on the issue of such 
license. 

The Court have considered the pro- 
priety of continuing the restriction as 
to the size of the vesscls proceeding from 
the United Kingdom. It is one of the 
provisions secured by the Act of 1813, 
and the Court are still disposed to con- 
sider the restriction to have been judi- 
cious, and that the removal of it may be 
productive of injurious consequences ; 
yet adverting to the operation of the 
57th Geo. LUI. cap. 36, and lst and 2nd 
Geo. IV. cap. 65, whereby the privileges 
now proposed are extended to vessels 
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trading from Malta and Gibraltar, and 
subsequently to ports and places in 
amity with His Majesty, the Conrt are 
not now disposed to object to the ad- 
mission of the British trader from the 
United Kingdom to "such extension. 
They will, therefore, convene at an ear- 
ly period a General Court of Proprie- 
tors. and submit the same for their con- 
sideration. The Court at the same time 
beg to propose to the Board, the equity 
of extending in return to India-built 
ships the same privilegs, whit respect 
to registry, &c. as are now enjoyed by 
ships built in the United Kingdom. The 
Conrt feel the less hesitation in urging 
such a measure on the notice of the 
Board, as the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in their Report on Foreign 
Trade last session, observe upon the ob- 
jections made to the admission of Bri- 
tish ships into the coasting trade of India, 
that in order *‘ to remove the incyuali- 
ty and injustice to which it refers, they 
would much more willingly recommend 
that the restrictions imposed upon the 
ships of India should be removed, than 
that the limitation should be imposed 
upon the ships of England.” 

There is one point that may be con- 
sidered as in some degree bearing upon 
the admission of the British West India 
colonies to a participation in the India 
trade, viz., the duty which at present ex- 
ists on sugar the produce of the East 
Indies. 1 am directed to request you 
will bring this subject under the review 
of the Board, as the Court believe there 
are sufficient grounds to induce a mo- 
dification in the duty on an article, 
which forms one of the few materials to 
be found for dead weight in ships com- 
ing from India. 

In conclusion, the Court desire me to 
add, that as humanity requires that the 
transportation of Lascars and Asiatic 
seamen to Europe and South Amcrica 
should be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible, they presume the provisions on 
that head, which are contained in the 

Acts of the 57th Geo. IU, and Ist and 
2d Geo. IV., will be re-enacted, as also 
the provisions which require that a por- 
tion of the crews of ships engaging in the 
India trade shall consist of British 
seamen. 
Iam, &c. 
(Signed) JoserH Darr, Sec. 
East-India House, 23d May, 1822. 


No. IE. 
To J. Dart, Esq. 
Sin :—lI have laid before the Commis- 
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sioners for the Affairs of India your let- 
ter of this day’s date, conveying the 
sentiments of the Court of Directors on 
the subject of the intended Bill for the 
regulation of the East-India trade. 

I am directed by the Board to trans- 
mit to you, for the information of the 
Court, the draft of the Bill which it is 
proposed without delay to submit to 
Parliament. 

The Board have attentively consider- 
ed what is urged in your letter with re- 
spect to licenses to the resort of vessels 
to the minor ports of India, and to the 
residence of persons in India; and they 
are of opinion, that a provision requiring 
all vessels trading to the East-Indies, 
whether from a port of the United King- 
dom or from any other port, to proceed 
in the first instance to one of the Com- 
pany's principal settlements, coupled 
with a proviso that the Act shall give 
no new privilege of residence in India, 
will answer all the salutarv purposes of 
the restrictions to which the Conrt re- 
fers, and they have framed the Bill ac- 
cordingly. 

With respect to licenses, the Board 
are not of opinion that they add any 
thing to the security which the law pro- 
vides against an evasion of its enact- 
ments; and they are, therefore, unwil- 
ling to impose upon private-traders the 
necessity of taking out such instru- 
ments, which indeed cannot possibly he 
required in general, inasmuch as there 
is not in every port from which a vessel 
is permitted to sail an authority compe- 
tent to issuing them. It is alleged, that 
even in England some inconvenience has 
been at times sustained, frown the neccs- 
sary delay occasioned by the indispen- 
sable forms of the East-India House, and 
the Board are disposed to suggest to the 
Court’s consideration, how far it may be 
useful or necessary to retain the pract.c: 
of issuing licenses (other than special 
licenses), in the cases in which they are 
required by the 11th section of the Act 
of 1813. 

The Buard have received with much 
satisfaction, in which they are confident 
Parliament and the public will parti- 
cipate, the ready acquiescence of the 
Court in the proposition for removing 
the restrictions upon the size of vessels 
trading with India. As the Court signify 
their intention of submitting this pro- 
position to a General Court of Proprie- 
tors, the Board have not inserted in 
their Bill any provision for carrying it 
into effect. Such a provision may be 
made in the progress of the Bill. 
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The Board are not insensible to the 
reasonableness of the Court’s sugges- 
tion, that India-built ships should have 
the general privilege of British-built 
ships, and they had previously to the 
receipt of your letter attentively consi- 
dered the subject, in communication 
with the other departments of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But adverting to 
the peculiar state of depression under 
which the British ship-owners now 
labour, the measures alleged to be dis- 
advantageous to them, which are now 
in progress, and the extensive rights 
given by recent Acts to India-built ships, 
and enlarged by the present bill, the 
Board are disposed to think it unad- 
visable at present to bring forward any 
further proposition respecting those 
ships. 

The question respecting sugar has 
been equally under consideration; but 
though some of the observations which 
have been applied to the shipping ques- 
tion are not applicable to this, inas- 
much as the West-India colonies are to 
be relieved from some of the restrictions 
imposed upon them, nevertheless those 
colonies are still liable to great disad- 
vantages from which the British East. 
Indies are exempt; and it is the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government, that no 
alteration ought now to be made in the 
proportion of duty imposed on East- 
India sugar and West-India sugar re- 
spectively. 

It is intended to add to the Bill a pro- 
vision for subjecting East-India goods, on 
importation into his Majesty’s colonies, 
to duties, calculated in some degree to 
put them upon the same footing as if they 
had been imported into the United King- 
dom and re-exported. 

Attention will be paid to the sugges- 
tions of the Court respecting Lascars. 

1 am directed to suggest, in conclusion, 
that as after the present consolidation the 
laws under which trade in the East-In- 
dies is permitted to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects will be comprized in the new Act, 
and in a portion of the voluminous Act 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, where they are inter- 
mixed with matters of a totally different 
nature, it might, perhaps, be expedient 
to include in the Bill a re-enactment, 
with such modifications as have been 
suggested, of the provisions of the Act 
53d regarding trade, namely, sections 6 
to 20, and section 32, so that the parti- 
cipation of the British public in the Indian 
trade may be defined in one law. The 
Board have not modelled the Bill accord- 
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ing to this suggestion, because they are 
desirons of first ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the Court, not only upon the 
separate points to which I have been 
directed to refer, but on the expedi 
of adopting this more complete consoli- 
dation. But they are of opinion that 
such a measure would be very usefal, for 
avoiding doubts and difficulties on the 
part as well of the Indian Governments 
as of Private-Traders, and that it would 
be extremely acceptable to the public. 

Should the Court be desirous that the 
provisions made against illegal traffic and 
resort to India, which provisions will still 
be in force with respect to all trade not 
permitted by the Act, should be re-en- 
acted in it, the Board would have no ob- 
jection to such re-enactment. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. P. Courtenay. 

India Board, 23d May, 1822. 


No. IV. 
To T. P. Courtenay, 5 

Sir :—I have had the honor to receive 
aud to lay before the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company your letter of 
the 23d inst. (in reply to mine of that 
day’s date) ; accompanied by the draft of 
a Bill, proposed to be submitted without 
delay to Parliament, for the further re- 
gulation of the East-India trade. 

The Court derive satisfaction from the 
Board's concurrence in the opinion that 
all ships proceeding to India, whether 
from a port in the United Kingdom or 
any other part, shall be required, in the 
first instance, to proceed to a priacipal 
settlement, coupled with a proviso that 
the Act shall give no new privilege of re- 
sidence in India. Although the Court 
would prefer the form of a license, and are 
not prepared to admit that any objection 
thereto can be drawn from the delay 
which may have incidentally occurred in 
granting such document, they waive the 
observance of this provision, upon a full 
understanding that lists shall be deliver- 
ed in on the ship clearing out, which list 
shall contain a full and correct statement 
of all persons embarked on board such 
vessel. The said list to be signed by the 
Commander, and delivered to the Collec- 
tor of Customs at the port of clearance 
in the country, whose duty it shall be to 
forward the same to this House. A simi- 
lar list is to be delivered by the Com- 
mander to the proper authorities, on his 
arrival at the principal settlement which 
he shall first reach in India. It is clearly 
understood that ships proceeding in the 
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first instance to any port other than a 
principal settlement shall be required to 
take out a special license, under the 11th 
section of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. 

It is necessary that some provision be 
made, whereby the commanders or mas- 
ters of vessels engaging in the India trade 
from the United Kingdom or other 

aces should be prohibited from receiv- 
ing on board any persons who may not 
have obtained the previous sanction of 
the proper authorities to proceed to In- 
dia, unless such person or persons shall 
be bond fide connected with the vessel; 
such an enactment would give effect to 
the provisions already in force, as to the 
non-residence in India of unlicensed in- 
dividuals. 

The Court have pleasure in observing, 
that the Board’s attention will be direct- 
ed to the re-enactment of the provisions 
relative to the care and maintenance of 
Asiatic seamen. The Court are also of 
opinion, with reference to the general 
policy of the measure, as also to the 
130th paragraph of the public letter from 
Madras of the 7th June 1820, that some 
regulation should be framed, to secure 
the Company from the expense which 
will attach to them on account of the 
maintenance and return to their native 
country of the crew of any vessel which 
may unfortunately snffer shipwreck in 
India, as also on account of the return to 
their native country of persons , of what- 
ever nation, who may find their way to 
India, either by eloping from ships engag- 
ing in the trade or otherwise. 

Upon the concession which the Court 
have expressed themselves ready to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the General 
Court of Proprietors, for the removal of 
the restriction applicable to ships under 
350 tons, they desire me to remark, that 
the boon solicited in retarn for India- 
built shipping is one which seems to be 
demanded upon every consideration of 
policy as well as justice. 

‘The Court apprehend that the rights 
belonging to India shipping, far from 
being so extensive as stated in your letter, 
have in fact been abridged, and that their 
present rights are neither clearly de- 
fined nor understood; whilst the Bri- 
tish ship-owners, under the proposed law, 
will be confirmed in the privilege of a 
fall and free access to all the trade and 
traffic which until lately has been reserved 
to the India shipping, vis. the port to port 
trade in India. Large capitals have been 
embarked in the construction of vessels 
engaged in that trade; and after the de- 
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claration of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, adverted to in my letter of 
the 23d instant, the Court were not pre- 
pared to expect any objection on the part 
of the shipping interest of this country to 
such a return. The Court therefore in- 
struct me to request you will again urge 
this subject on the consideration of the 
Board, as they are persuaded the concur- 
reace of the Proprietors to the proposed 
measure for abolishing the restriction 
upon tonnage (which it is admitted may 
be deemed to be part of the privileges 
secured by the Act of 1813) will be more 
readily obtaiaed, if tne Court shall be en- 
abled to assure the General Court that 
the privilege now sought for India ships 
will be granted. 

Upon the subject of the proposed duty 
to be levied oa gods imported from [n- 
dia into the British colunics, the Court 
are of opinion, that such a measure will 
operate in a degree as an inhibition to the 
introduction of the manufactures of In- 
dia; and although any fiscal regulation 
which Government may contemplate for 
his Majesty’s colonies may not be withia 
the Court's cognizance, they may be per- 
mitted to observe on the present occa- 
sion, that the proposed duty would, in 
their opinion, uppose itself to tne pn- 
vileges about to be extended to such 
colunies. 

The Court regret that his Majesty's 
Government do not see reason to admit 
of some modification in the existing duty 
on East-India sugar. This article is 
deemed, by the parties engaged in the. 
India trade, to be of such essential im- 
portance, as already stated, for dead weight 
in lading return cargoes from thatcountry, 
that the Court cannot refrain from again 
pressing on the Board a reconsideration 
of the subject. 

The Court do not see any objection to 
the provisions now contemplated for the 
East-India trade, as well as those of the 
53d Geo. III. which will remain in force 
after the new enactments, being consoli- 
dated into one Act, the same to include 
the provisions mentioned in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of your letter against ille- 
gal traffic and resort of persons to India; 
care being taken that the sense of the 
former Acts on these points shall be pre- 
served. 

The Court request that they may be 
put in possession, from time to time, of 
the Bill in its several stages and when 
consolidated, that they may have before 
them in one view the several provisions 
under which the trade with India is im 
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future to be carried on, before the same 
shall be passed into a law. 
lam, &c. 
‘(Signed) J. Dart, Sec. 
East-India House, May 27, 1822. 


No. V. 
To J. Dart, Esq. 

Sin:—In reference to your letter of 
the 27th ult. lam directed by the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India to 
transmit to you the draft of the Bull for 
the further regulation of the trade with 
India, which will be presented to the 
House of Commons without delay. 

You will observe that some of the sug- 
gestions contauied in your letter have 
been attended to; on the others the 
Board are not at present prepared to add 
any Guag to what was contained in my 
letter of the 23d ultimo, 

AS at the preset period of the session 
it is very important to avoid delay, it 
has been thought most convenient, not- 
withstanding that the sentiments of the Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors have not been 
taken, to present the Bill as nearly as 
possible in the shape in which it is iiuped 
it will ultimately stand, and without re- 
enacting the limitation of tonnage. 

Section 10, and sections 17, 18, and 
19 of the Act 53d Geo. III. cap. 155 have 
not been inserted in the present Bill, 
becanse the Board are not aware of the 
necessity for re-enacting them, as they 
are under reference to the Lords Cum- 
missioners of his Majesty's Treasury ; 
and the Board wish also to be acquainted 
with the sentiments of the Court with 
respect to these sections. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. P. Courrinay. 
India Board, June 4, 1822. 


No. VI. 
To f. P. Courtenay, Esq. 
Sir:—I_ have received the coinmands 
of the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, to request you will re- 
present to the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, with reference to 
the latter clause in your letter of the 4th 
inst. on the subject of the proposed Bill 
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now before Parliament for consolidating 
the Acis as to the East-India trade, thar 
the Court are decidedly of opinion that so 
much of clause 10 of the 53d Geo. III. 
cap. 155 which provides forall goods being 
brought tu some of the ports of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom which shall have been de- 
clared fit by order in council, and 
clauses 17, 18, and 19 of the same Act 
relative to the warehousing aud sale of 
articles of silk, hair, and cotton-wool, 
should be re-enacted; and to beg that 
the necessary measures may be ac- 
cordingly taken for that purpose. 
am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Dart, Sec. 

East-India House, June 13, 1822. 


No. VII. 
To J. Dart, Esq. : 

Sirk :—In reference to your letter of 
the 13th inst., I am directed by the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
to intorm you, that it will be proposed 
that the clauses corresponding with the 
10th, 17th, L¥th, and 19th sections of 
the Act 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, should be 
inserted in the Bill now pending in the 
House of Commons. 

I am also to acquaint you, that in con- 
sideration of the fate period of the ses- 
sion, it has been determined to omit in 
the present Bill all such provisions as are 
likely to meet with serious Opposition. 
The principal of these is, the permission 
of trade between the East-Indies and His 
Majesty's colonies in the West-Indies 
and North America, so that the law with 
respect to the countries between which 
and British India intercourse is permitt- 
ed, will remain as it now stands. 

No other alterations in the Bill of 
any material import are in contempla- 
tion. I am to express the hope of the 
Board, that the intention of the Court 
of Proprietors with respect to the admis- 
sion oj vessels of less than 350 tons into 
the trade between India and the United 
Kingdom, may be made known to them 
without delay. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. P. Courtenay, 
India Board, June 29, 1822, 
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France.—Paris, Sept.15.—The 


King of France received in private . 


audience, the Viscount de C hateau- 
briand, on Friday last. His Excel- 


lency was expected to wait the ar- 
rival of the Duke of Wellington in 
Paris, betore he proceeded to Vien- . 
na. — 
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It is said that the four military 
conspirators, condemned in the at- 
fair of Rochelle, have offered to 
make important discoveries it their 
lives are spared. Much activity is 
employed in tracing out the au- 
thors of the threatening letters 
Which were addressed to the Jury- 
men and others, to compel them 
to acquit Berton, and one of the 
authors is already discovered to be 
a young Advocate. 

General Elio has been tried by 
a Court Martial at Valencia, and 
unanimously condemned to death. 
The sentence was carried into exe- 
cution on the 4th instant. 

Madame Condorcet, niece to 
Grouchy, and widow of the cele- 
brated Condorcet, died a few days 
ago at Paris, after a long and pain- 
ful illness. In France none pos- 
sessed mure sprightiiness and es- 

ret. 

The Assize Court of Paris has 
been occupied in hearing the plead- 
ings of Counsel in the complaint 
made against the editors of the 
Constitutionel, the Journal du 
Commerce, the Courier Francaise, 
and the Pilote. M. Guise, the 
editor of the Constitutionel, and 
M. Faucillon, the editor of the 
Journal du Commerce, were sen- 
tenced (each) to one year’s impri- 
sonment, and a fine of 5000 francs. 
M. Legracieux, the editor of the 
Courier Francaise, to six months 
Imprisonment, and a fine of 3000 
francs. M. Cassano, the editor of 
the Pilote, to one month's impri- 
sonment, anda fine of 1 ,000 francs. 
The four journals are also forbidden 
to publish any reports of judicial 
proceedings—the two former for 
the space of one year; the third 
for six months; and the last for 
three months. 

Sept 17.—The King has nomi- 
nated M. Hyde de Neuville, (Aw- 
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bassador to the United States,) a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and sent him his portrait, 
richly set, in recompence for his 
important services, and particular- 
ly in his last mission. 

Viscount de Chateaubriand will 
set out on the 2Uth or 24th instant, 
on his destination direct to Verona. 

The son of General Berton quit- 
ted Poitiers onthe 13th inst. On 
the previous evening the wives of 
Fradin and Senechault also depart- 
ed for Paris, to solicit the pardon 
of their husbands. Ricque, Le- 
dein, and Aliz, obtained permission 
to see their wives on the | 2th inst. 
and days following. 

Advices have been received from 
Viscount Montmorency, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, dated the Sth of 
Septemoer. He had seen the 
Emperor of Austria and all the 
Foreign Ministers assembled at 
Vienna. 

A letter of the 11th inst. from 
Ghent, announces that the antique 
Cathedral of that town was on fire, 
and rapidly consuming at the time 
when the dispatch was written. 

The Court of Assize at Bour- 
deaux has just sentenced a book- 
seller of that town to one year's 
imprisonment and a fine of 500 
francs, for selling a Life of Buuna- 
parte, in one part of which was an 
extract from a journal called the 
Independent, which was pubushed 
during the hundred days. ‘The 
affair was pleaded with closed doors. 

A private letter from Bologne, 
dated Wednesday, says :—‘‘ His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington and 
suite landed here yesterday, between 
two and three o'clock p. m. from — 
his Majesty's mail steam packet 
the Arrow, Captain Hamilton. 
His Grace found an old friend re- ° 
siding here, Sir J. Malcolm, K. C. 
B, who remained with him the . 
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short time he stopped at Bologne. 
All the beauty and fashion of this 
place were in waiting to see his 
Grace, who, I think, looked very 
ill indeed.”’ 

Spain.—The following extracts 
from the Echo dw Midi, have con- 


siderable interest : — 

‘¢ The enthusiasm of the Spanish Roy- 
alists, to shake off the yoke of the Liber- 
als, spreads in the province of Siguenza. 
Madrid actually presents the appearance 
of acamp, or rather of a town taken by 
assault. The National Guard and the 
Militia are under arms, cannoo are 
mounted in the large squares, and in all 
the avenues of the palace, against which 
they are turned. The promenades are 
deserted, many houses and several shops 
are shut up. The few persons that are 
met in the streets appear mournful and 
downcast. The people, recovered from 
their first stupor, begin to murmur loud 
ly, and to manifest great dissatisfaction 
at all that has passed. The greatest fer- 
mentation exists in the suburbs.” 

A letter from Bayonne of the 
28th July contains the following 


news :— 

‘‘The Royalists of Navarre pursue 
their success with unabated vigour, and 
all that the Liberals have said on the 
pretended advantages of their troops, is 
but to give a reverse to the medal. ‘I'he 
division of Juanito has extended itself to 
the very walls of Pampeluna, and no- 
thing has been ableto resist him. It is 
asserted, that a large portion of Arragon 
has risen, and that the Royalists arc or- 

themselves in that province. 
he towns of Catalajud, Siguenza, and 
Molina, have spread the standard of the 
Faith. The defection of two Constituti- 
onal Regiments, and their junction with 
the Royalists, is announced. Many 
Constitutionalists, despairing of the 
triumph of their cause, are collecting 
their effects, and talk of emigrating.” 

_A letter from Yrun announces, 
that the Mail Courier has been 
stopped near Salinas. in Biscay, 


and that a Royalist party has got 


possession of Leguerito, a small 
sea-port in Biscay. 
CONTINUATION OF OFFICIAL REPORTS 
FROM THE ARMY OF NAVARRE. 
*¢ The 18th July, General Quesada was 
at Rancesvalles with the troops of the 
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King. The Constitutionalists advanced 
to attack him. Quesada made them 
believe that he intended to retreat, and 
during four hours of lively firing, the 
two armies did nothing but change 
their positions. But one division of . 
Constitutionalists, who occupied an ad- 
vantageous post, was attacked and dis- 
lodged at the point of the bayonet, by 
Colonel B. Evergue, at the head of the 
first battalion of the Royalist army. 
This valiant army overthrew his enemies, 
and drove them as far as the village of 
Espinal, where they reunited all their 
forces, and returned to the charge. The 
Royalists fought to Linzanin, occupied 
by the Constitutionalists. The latter 
immediately sallied forth to attack the 
King’s troops, and the two parties soon 
met. But although the Royalists, were 
much less numerous, they charged the 
enemy, put them to the rout, and pur- 
sued them for a considerable time. Sun- 
rise put an end toa combat of five hours, 
and General Quesada went to Engin, 
where he caused his wounded to be ta- 
ken care of, after having given his troopa 
two hours repose. 

“<The result of the affairs has been 
satisfactory as the preceding for the faith- 
ful Navarrese. The enemy had 20 men 
killed, including one Officer, 45 wound- 
ed, and three prisoners, to whom the 
Royalists did not give any quarter. The 
defenders of the faith have solemnly pro-- 
mised to do the same for all their prison- 
ers, whatever their number. A great 
nuinber of fugitives have re-entered 
Pampeluna without arms. The army of 
the King had that day four killed and 
eight wounded. The Navarrese, who 
hasten to rank themselves under the ban- 
ners of the Faith, fight and support the 
fatigues of war with the courage and re- 
signation of old soldiers. They face the 
greatest dangers with that intrepidity of 
which Spaniards have given so many 
proofs for ages.” 

Madrid, July 29.—It 1s calcu- 
lated, that there are about 17,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry of the 
French Sanitary Cordon at Per- 
pignan, together with twenty-four 
pieces of cannon. Between Tou- 
louse and Bayonne there are about 
10 or 12,000-men. We have now 
on the side of the Pyrennees, about 
8,000 men under arms. 

The permanent deputation, 
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which had been desired by the 
King, in his answer to them, to 
point out the persons who should 
be removed from the Court, have 
made out a list, and sent it to his 


Majesty ; and this day the follow- 


ing General Officers were ordered 


to be exiled :—D. Lenon de Con- 
treras, to Seville ; Duray, to Va- 
lentia ; Garces, to ; La- 
sala, to Seville ; Salido, to Grena- 
da; Scati, to Badajos; Marquis 
de Compigny, to Valladolid ; He- 
ron, to Segovia ; and Marquis Alvo, 
to Madrid. 

July 30.—In the Address pre- 
sented by the garrison and militia 
of Saragossa to the ae are the fol- 
lowing words, from which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the respect 
paid by the friends of the Consti- 
tution to the Constitutional King: 
—‘* Sire, your perjured conduct, 
the bad faith of your Ministers, 
the perfidious councils of the men 
whom you obstinately persist in 
keeping round your person, in 
opposition to the general opinion 
of your subjects, are the real causes 
of the misfortunes and disasters 
of this heroic nation.'"—La Quoti- 
dienne. 

The approaching Congress at 
Verona. 

“Vienna, Sept. 7.—Thismorn- 
ing at eight o’cluck, the Emperor 
of Austria repaired to Wolkerdors, 
to receive his august visitor the 
Emperor of Russia. At noon the 
two monarchs made their entry 
into the city. The Emperor Al- 
exander had required, that no for- 
mal reception should be given him. 
He wore the Austrian uniform. 
His suite, more numerous than 
usual, creates a belief that he will 
remain a long time absent from his 
dominions. 

‘« Itappears that at the approach- 
inz Congress of Ministers, as 
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well as that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prince Metternich will in some 
measure perform the functions of 
President. We donot know, as 
yet, how long the Emperor of Rus- 
sia will remain at Vienna. The 
departure of the two Emperors for 
Italy will not, it appears, take 
place before the middle of Septem- 
ber. By this way of reckoning, 
the Congress will not open till the 
beginning of October. An order 
has been sent to the Austrian Au- 
thorities in Italy, to prepare as 
quickly as possible at Verona, lodg- 
ings for the Princes and Ministers 
about to assemble in Congress. 
Great quantities of precious Finnie 
ture have been sent from this city 
to Trieste, for the purpose of being 
transported thence, by the way of 
Venice, to Verona. In proceeding 
to Italy, the Emperor Francis 
will have an interview with the 
King of Bavaria; which was totake 
lace before this, but which has 
been put off until this opportu- 
nity.’’ 
A letter from Vienna of the 9th 
says—‘* The King of Sardinia will 
certainly be present at the deliber- 
ations of the Congress at Verona. 
Some of the papers of Vienna have 
said, that the King of Spain has 
been invited to attend; but there is 
not supposed to bea syllable of 
truth in the story. The Spanish 
Ambassador here has been almost 
in the daily receipt of dispatches 
by express from Madrid, within 
the last week or fortnight.” 
Vienna, July 27.—Letters re- 
ceived from Jassy last week already 
informed us, that the entire eva- 
cuation of Moldavia by the troops 
of the Sultan must take place in a 
week. Later accounts of the 
12th and 13th of the month fully 
confirm this intelligence. The 
Janissaries really left Jassa on the 
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13th July, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and commenced their 
march back to the Danube. Kut- 
schuck-ahmed Pacha had taken such 
rigorous measures of precaution, 
that no disorder of consequence 
occurred on this occasion. The 
Commander-in Chief sends out 
parties to pick up the stragglers, 
who are immediately bound and 
sent after the main body—Austri- 
an Observer, July 27. 
Bucaarest, July 6.—The 
Journals have published the don- 
joudi, or order for the evacuation of 
the principalities, issued by order 
of the Porte by the Pacha of Sil- 
listria, as Seraskier or Commander 
in-Chief of the Turkish troops in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, to Hads- 
chi Ahmed Pacha, his Miaja De- 
putv at Bucharest, as Commander 
of the Corps in Wallachia. The 
order issued from Sillistria to Ki- 
aia in Jassa was of the same _ tenor. 
The Hatti-Sherifor Supreme Com- 
mand sent from Constantinople to 
the Pacha of Sillistria, with the 
Sultan’s own cipher annexed, and 
which has never before been pub- 


lished, 1s as follows: 
“* Hatti Sherif tothe Pacha of Sillistria. 
‘* Those who areamong the valiant of 


the empire, hear what follows, and do - 


accordingly. for it is my supreme will. 
Know thatthy report onthe state of the 
two Principalities which are committed 
to thy care has found approval before 
my throne, and induced me to order what 
follows. 

‘* The people from Anatoli, who, at 
the call of the Porte, have voluntarily 
crossed the sea, and carried their army 
into Rumelia, to co-operate in destroying 
the plots of the rebellious Rajahs, with 
the help ofthe Great Prophet (his name 
shall be praised to all eternity!) shall 
break up and return to the Daanbe. 
You will take care that they perform 
their march in due order in single de- 
tachments, and to this end order your 
Kiajas to send Mehnanders with them, 
that thev be supplied with provision on 
their way, and that when they reach the 
Danube they may find every thing ready 
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for their reception in Bulgaria. My Ja- 
nissaries, the equally brave Spahis, Su- 
poragi, Cossacks, and Tartars, will suffice 
to maintain tranquillity, and to fill the 
disturbers of peace with terror. Thy care 
shall go yet farther. Know that thou 
must be answerable, that the troops re- 
maining in the principalities do not op- 
press the peaceable Rajahs, and do not 
burden the poor. Thy Kiajas must be 
responsible to thee for it, and thou shalt 
take care, with inexorable rigour, that 
no excess, by whomsoever committed, 
goes unpinished. All this isto be en- 
joined to the Pachas aad Agas as my 
supreme will. Even conimanders must 
answer for those under them. For this 
purpose this Hatti Sherif is addressed to 
thee.”—Copies of this Supreine Order 
were com nunicated by the Reis Etfendi 
to the Diplomatic Body at Para.—Me- 
rembursh Correspondent, July 30. 

Lhe Greek Cause.—The French 
Journals, which have arrived this 
week, bring intelligence from Vi- 
enna of a melancholy character for. 
the cause of liberty in Greece. 
It is stated, and we fear with 
truth, that the march of the Tur- 
kish armies has been sufficient to 
dissipate and disperse at all points 
the Greek forces, badly organised 
and worse commanded. The Greek 
Senate is dissolved; the Turks 
have possessed themselves of Cor- 
inth and the whole of the Morea, 
and the war in Epirus also has 
been terminated by the capture of 
Soli. A letter from Trieste of the 
Ist September, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, says, ‘‘ The disasters of 
the Greeks are confirmed ; their 
Cause appears to be lost; they fly 
on all sides to escape slaughter.” 
The Austrian Observer states, 
that the plague has made an alarm- 
ing progress in Albania, and ex- 
tended its ravages to Epirus and 
the Morea. 


Sourm America—Z.rtract of 
a letter from Sans Blas de Calj- 
fornia: ** [ have got quite sick of 
these Revolutions ; and though of 
course I cannot doubt that im- 
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‘mense good will spring from them 
-in the process of time, still’ this 
close view of the details is destruc- 
tive to all enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject. There is so much selfishness 
and cruelty, such a iniserable want 
‘of knowledge and of all taste or 
‘generosity, mixed: up, too, with 
-pride and jealousy, that the pro- 
spect is by no means agreeable 
when too near. At the distance 
ou are’ placed, you do not see the 
-bad faith and the personal defects of 
.the men who rule - affairs, and only 
look, as you ought to look indeed, at 
‘the results. Inthe tirst year was on 
the -coast, 1 engaged with great 
-eagerness in all that was going on 
in public life ; afterwards, how- 
‘ever, I looked for amusement. in 
more private walks. - In this view 
‘nothing certainly could be more 
interesting than the station has 
‘been to me, especially as the ac- 
cidents of the service threw me in 
the way of seeing almost all the 
coast within’ a short interval; an 
advantage ‘which is considerable, 
inasmuch as comparisons are readi- 
ly and more accurately. made when 
the recollection is full of what one 
has recently witnessed. Thus I 
used to run in my ship from Chili 
to Peru ina week, or ‘calling at 
the intermediate ports, in a fort- 
night, and then back again in three 
weeks, after having filled my ima- 
ination with what was to be seen 
in each place. I was also at Rio 
Janeiro and in the River Plate. 
The farthest South on the West- 
ern coast which I have reached is 
the celebrated country of Arauco, 
which is still inhabited by the same 
unconquered savages as before. It 
is the fashion of writers to cry them 
up as being .a highly civilized race 
of people, with a tree government, 
and so on, with literature anda 
nide set of arts. This is all stu/7: 
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they are certainly bold fellows, but 
‘merciless and savage still in their 
‘proceedings. What they may be 
In theory, I don’t care about. The 


Chilians area fine people. Their 


climate is just sufficiently cold to 


give them a proper degree of bodily 
strength, and with it a dezree of 
mental energy which I have not 
seen inPeru The effect of free- 
dom upon them has been greater 
than on any other part of the Con- 
tinent that I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing ; and even during the 
short stay whichI have made, I 
have been ableto remark the strides 
which the “mighty giant can 
make in an emancipated society. 
Buenos Ayres, they tell me, is be- 
ai to make similar advances; 

ut at the tine I was there, they 
had notyet fallen upon any means 
of establishing a permanent Govern- 
ment, and when there was a revo- 
lution every six weeks, it was clear 
that no real ‘progress could be 
made. Peru, I know onlyas a seat 
of war : at one part of a predatory 
buccaneering warfare, ‘and at an- 
other ofa regular system of block- 
ade, without any intrigue within. 
The imagination can conceive no- 
thing more interesting than all this 
was to a person, who from his situ- 
ation could mix freely with all par- . 
ties,—who could breakfast with 
Lord Cochrane, dine with San 
Martin, and pass the evening at 
the Theatre with the Viceroy of 
Peru in Lima. I was so fortunate 
as to be actually in Lima when the 
Viceroy abandoned it, during the 
three days of interregnum, and 
when San Martin entered it. There 
could be no finer moral experiment 
exposed to the notice of any one 
than this was; and the results were 
most singular. Ina very general 
way I inay merely tell you, that the 
women behaved better than the 
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men, and the old men better than 
‘the young. I was a good deal at 
Lima and in different parts of Pe- 
ru, but still feel quite in doubt as 
to the real character of the people. 
San Martin I take to be one of the 
ablest men in the field—possessed 
of amost enchanting address—a 
thorough master of intrigue—high- 
ly informed as to all that has passed 
in Europe and in these countries— 
resolute in his undertakings, and 
altogether immoveable by ordinary 
motives. I donot think him ava- 
ricious; he may perhaps be cruel 
if insulted, but not from habit ; but 
from policy rather, and the fault 
of his blood. Don't you believe 
the nonsense of his want of cou- 
rage: he has more civil co 
than any man I ever saw. He fe 
advice of no one, and would dance 
a hornpipe under a load of respon- 
sibility, which would crush to the 
ound a thousand common men. 
Fie is clear-sighted and calculating, 
but I fancy he calculates more up- 
on the bad than the good which is 
in men ; and has now probably 
lost the faculty of thinking well of 
any one, and would find himself 
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foiled if he were accidentally to 
meet a thoroughly honest man 
whom he wanted to gain over. Li- 
ma is the fountain head of all false- 
hood, and you must reeeive with 
exceeding caution all that you hear 
from thence. Few people can 
have had more varied opportunities 
of seeing San Martin than I have 
— and I don’t think you are like- 

to meet with le moving 
boi thence who an be so unpre- 
judiced, or rather disinterested. 
After all, I am really ina puzzle as 
to San Martin. I think he wishes 
to be King of Peru, and I think he 
will not make a bad one. A Des- 
port he will be, certainly ; but that 
1s what they require, in my opinion. 
He isa hundred degrees above 
every other man in the country, 
and would readily govern it by the 
sheer force of his superior power ; 
but I doubt if he have sufficient 
moderation. I fear also that he 
does not stick to the truth. He 
says things, which he means—but 
when he happens to change his 
meaning, he makes no ceremony of 
forgetting his promise. [/ndia Gas, 
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LiverPoo,. Quick Sailing.— 
The ship Corsair, D. W. Petrie, 
master, built by Wilson and Co. of 
Liverpool, sailed on her first voyage 
for Charleston, 9th September last, 
and arrived the 19th of October ; 
sailed again 17th November, and 
arrived here 5th December. She 
sailed 23d January for Charleston, 
on her second voyage, and arrived 
2d March; left the 18th March 
from thence, and returned here 
13th April. She sailed again for 
this port, on her third voyage, the 
24th April, and from Loch Ryan 


the 28th, and arrived at Charles- 
ton the 25th May ; left there 17th 
June, and arrived here the 10th 
July. The direct distance from 
hence to Charleston is considered 
fully 3600 miles; consequently 
without taking into account any 
deviations, which the most pros~ 
Ee voyages are liable to, we 

ve thus performed, in six suc- 
cessive voyages, 21,600 miles in 
172 days.— Gentleman's Mag. 

4 Mermaid.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. Dr Philip, Re- 
presentative of the London Mis- 
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sionary Society, at Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, dated April 
28th, 1822 :— 


‘* | have to-day seen a Mermaid, now 
exhibiting in this town. I have always 
. treated the existence of this creature as 

fabulous ; but my scepticism is now remo- 
ved. As itis probable no description of 
this extraordinary creature has yet reached 
Eng!and, the following particulars se 
specting it may gratify your curiosity, 
amuse you. The Tend is almost the 
aize of that of a baboon. It is thinly 
covered with black hair, hanging down, 
and not inclined to frizzle. On the up- 
per lip and on the chin there are a few 
hairs, resembling those upon the head. 
The ossa malarum, or cheek bones, are 
prominent. The forehead is low, but 
except in this particular, the features are 
much better proportioned, and bear a 
more decided resemblance to the human 
countenance than those of any of the 
baboon tribes. The head is turned back, 
and the countenance has an expression 
of terror, which gives it an appearance 
of a caricature of the human face; but 
I am disposed to think that both these 
Circumstances are accidental, and have 
arisen from the manner in which the 
‘ereature met its death. It bears the ap- 
“pearance of having died in great agony. 
The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts, nip- 
ples, fingers, and nails, resemble those 
of a human figure. The spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebre are very promi- 
nent, and apparently arranged as in the 
human body. From the position of the 
arms, and the manner in which they are 
placed, and from such an examination 
as could be made in the circumstances in 
which I was placed at the time I saw it, 
I can have no doubt that it has clavicles; 
an appendage belonging to the human 
subject, which baboons are without. The 
appearance of the teeth afford sufficient 
evidence that it is full grown: the inci- 
sores being worn on the upper surface. 
There are eight incisores, four canine, 
and eight molares. The canine teeth 
resemble those of a full grown dog; all 
the others resemble those of a human 
subject. The length of the animal is 
three feet; but not having been well 
preserved it has shrunk considerably, 
and must have been both. longer and 
thicker when alive than it is now. Its 
resemblance to the human species ceases 
immediately under the mamma. On 
the line of separation, and directly un- 
der the breast, are two fins. From the 
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point where the human ceases, 
which is about 12 inches below the ver- 
tex of the head, it resembles a large fish 
of the salmon species. It is covered with 
scales all over; on the lower parts of the 
animal, the scales resemble those of a 
fish; but on the part of the animal which 
resembles the human form, they are 
mach less, and scarcely perceptible, 
except on a near inspection. On the 
lower part of the body it has six fins— 
one dorsal, two ventrical, two pectoral, 
and the tail. ‘The pectoral fins are very 
remarkable; they are horizontal, and 
evidently formed as an apparatus to 
support the creature when in an erect 
posture, like that in which it has been 
sometimes represented combing its hair. 
The figure of the tail is exactly that 
which is given in the usual representa- 
tion of the mermaid. The proprietor of 
this extraordinary animal is Captain 
Eades of Boston, in the United States 
of America. Since writing the above 
description he has called upon me, and 
I have learned from him the following 
particulars :—It was caught somewhere 
on the north of China by a fisherman, 
who sold it for a trifle; after which it 
was brought to Batavia. Here it was 
purchased by Captain Eades for 5000 
Spanish dollars, and he has since been 
offered 10,000 Spanish dollars for it, 
but refuses to part with it for that sum. 
Captain Eades is a passenger on board 
the American ship Lion, now in Table 
Bay. He leaves this port in about a 
fortnight, and the Lion visits the 
Thames on her passage to America ; so 
that it will probably be soon ex- 
hibited in London.—Gentleman’s May. 

King’s Visit to Scotland.—The Univer- 
sities assembled in the gallery, and the 
heads of the different bodies proceeded 
together, and others to the Presence 
Chamber. Lord Melville, as Chancellor, 
appeared as head of the University of St. 
Andrew’s ; the Earl of Aberdeen, as head 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in his capa- 
city of Vice-Chancellor ; Francis Jeffrey, 
Esq. as Rector of Glasgow; the Rev. 
Dr. Baird, as Principal of Edinburgh ; 
and Hugh Lumsden Esq. Dean of the 
Faculty of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
These five took their station in a line 
in front of the Throne, and read the 
different addresses in their order, after 
which His Majesty delivered his gracious 
answer, directed to the whole Univer- 
sities ; and Lord Melville (St. Andrew's 
being senior University) then approached 
the. Throne, and, ing, received a 
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copy of His Majesty's answer, to be 
communicated to the other Universities, 
and afterwards kissed hands. His Lord- 
ship was followed by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Mr. Jeffrey, Principal Baird, and 
Mr. Lumsden, who, in the saine manner, 
kissed bands also, and the different bo- 
dies then retired in the same order in 
which they had entered. The ceremo- 
ny, on the whole, was imposing and 
impressive ; we think that the whole 
Scottish Universities having appeared 
together, gave the spectacle a solemnity 
and dignity, which, if they bad gone 
separately, it could not have possessed. 
His Majesty’s answer, which has read 
with h's wonted elegance and grace, 
was condescendingly couched in terms 
of ies flattering approbation and good 
will. 


Address of the University of Edinburgh. 

‘* Most Gracious SovEREIGN.—We, 
the Principal and Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, humbly approach 
your Majesty’s Throne ; and, warmed 
with the strongest feelings of national 
pride and gratitude, and loyal affection, 
we offer to your Majesty our most cor- 
dial congratulations on your auspicious 


arrival in the capital of your ancient: 


kingdom of Scotland, and in the palace 
of your illustriovs ancestors. We hail 
your august presence, asa distinguishing 
and most gratifying proof of the Royal 
condescension and kindness to our coun- 
try; and, participating in the ardent 
exultation excited by the high and happy 
event in all classes of our fellow citizens, 
we offer to your Majesty the homage of 
our most profound respect and most 
devoted attachment. We are deeply 
impressed by those benevolent purposes 
of public good, for which your Majesty 
has desired to witness the condition and 
character of your people in this quarter 
of your Empire ; and we feel, from the 
impression, a new and animating incen- 
tive to the faithful and zealous discharge 
of all our professional duties :—To that 


fidelity and zeal, we now therefore in- . 


treat hie Mayesty’s permission to pledge 
ourselves, gratefully, sincerely, 
solemnly. 


** Deign then indulgently, to rely on | 


our asstirance, that in our different acade- 
mical departments, we will continue to 
employ our most strenuous exertions for 
promoting that intellectual, moral, and 
religious instruction, which, being the 
most solid basis of a nation’s prosperity, 
happiness, and honor, it is the dearest 
wish of your Majesty’s heart, to extend 
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and to‘ perpetuate throughout all your 
dominions. : 

' 6 That the Almighty King of Kings 
may bless your Majesty with a long 
reign of glory, and that He may bestow 
on you, in Heaven, an unfading Crown, 
are our most fervent prayers. 


‘Geo. H. Bairp, Principal.” 


The Commission from the Church, 
which presented the address yesterday, 
must have struck His Majesty with con- 
siderable surprize ; it was undoubtedly 
known to him beforehand, that the 
members of the church of Scotland are 
not all necessarily clergymen ; but what 
is known by report only, does not pre- 
vent the whole of the effect of surprize 
when the eye first meets a new object. 

Seguins irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam quz sunt oculis -abjecta Gidelibus. 

Military, and Highland, and other 
dresses, appeared amongst those of the 
clerical order, as the proper costume of 
the members of the church, producing 
an effect of which the most accurate 
previous unocular knowledge could not 
altogether clestroy the novelty. We 
must recollect that His Majesty, in re- 
ceiving addresses from clerical bodies, 
has hitherto been accustomed only to 
black dresses. In this respect it must 
have been a perfectly new sight to His 
Majesty; and all new sights produce 
new sensations. One of the strongest 
sensations that must arise in the mind 
of any man, upon seeing what the peo- 
ple of other countrics, accustomed to 
other clerical appearances, would be 
inclined to call an hetervgeneous mix- 
ture of profession and ranks and offices 
in life, would be the consideration, that 
the church was not here limited toa 
particular set of men, but was composed of 
all the people of the country ; and, reason- 
ing from such an observation, he would 
discover the clue that would explain 
what secret influence threw so much 
decorum and propriety of conduct over 
the crowds that assembled to witness 
His Majesty’s landing. The intimate 
connexion between, or rather the identity 
of, the church and the people, cannot 
but have some effect; and if any, a 
beneficial one: that connection or iden- 
tity was visibly represented to His Ma- 
jesty by the intermixture of the gay re- 
gimentals and varied tartans of the no- 
bility and gentry, with the grave habits 
of the ministers, on presenting the fol- 
lowing address from the Church of 
Scotland: 3 23 
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Address from the Church of Scotland. 

“¢ Most Gracious Sovereign—We, the 
Ministers and Elders of the church of 
Scotland, met asa commission of the 
General Assembly, and the representative 
body of the whole church, beg leave, with 
profound respect, to approach your Ma- 
jesty’s throne, and to present to your 
Majesty the strongest and most solemn 
assurance of our veneration, affection, 
and loyalty. 

‘* We most sincerely and most joyfully 
congratulate your Majesty on your safe 
arrival in Scotland ; and we congratulate 
Scotland on that most auspicious event ; 
—an event in which we anticipate the 
happiest consequences. 

** To this day your Majesty’s subjects 
in Scotland have looked forward with 
joyful expectation ; and on this day they 
will look back as aday of glory to their 
native land. ’ 


‘* At the annual meetings of our Na-. 


tional Church we have esteemed it a 
high-honour to behold your Majesty’s 
representative ; and through him to re- 
ceive yonr Majesty’s most gracious assu- 
rances of maintaining inviolate our rights 
and privileges as by law established. 
But we cannot express what we feel, 
when, within the precincta of your anci- 
ent kingdom of Scotland, we behold your 
Majesty in person :—a King distinguish- 
ed by every splendid endowment, and 
graced by every elegant accomplishment 
—at once the safeguard of our couatry, 
and the bulwark of our church. 
. “From the first moment that your Ma- 
jesty undertook the charge of public af- 
fairs, the Providence of God has beamed 
upon you with abright effulgence. By 
the wisdom of your Majesty’s counsels 
and the vigour of your arms, your Ma- 
jesty was enabled, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, to frustrate the formida- 
ble attempts of a gigantic power, which, 
grasping at universal empire, threatened 
to destroy the independence of Europe ; 
and that same Providence, we trust, will 
still continue to encompass your Majesty 
as with a shield, and over all your glory 
to create a defence. 
‘* As a portion of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects, we express our warmest gratitude 
for the honor your Majesty has done to 
our country by most graciously conde- 
scending to visit it; and we trust that 
when your Majesty returns from your 
Scottish dominions, you will be ena- 
bled to say that, in this part of the 
United Kingdom, you have seen a peo- 
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ple who love their God, their country, 
and their King. 

** Asthe constitutional representatives 

of the church of Scotland, we present to 
your Majesty our heartfelt thanks for 
the many signal favours which your Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to confer upon 
us; and, as the best return which we 
can make for your Majesty’s goodness, 
we. beg leave to assure your . Majesty, 
that it shall be our study, in our re- 
spective districts, to discharge with fi-. 
delity and zeal the duty committed to 
our trust, and to encourage loyalty and 
submission to the laws, as equally indis- 
pensable to both public and private 
prosperity. 
. © We will labour to impress upon 
the people committed to our care a 
high sense of the invaluable blessings of 
our glorious and happy constitution. 
We will teach them to fear God, to 
honor their King, and to connect the 
principles of religion with a dutiful obe- 
dience to the laws of their country. 

‘* That your Majesty may long sway 
the regal sceptre over a great, a free, a 
loyal, a happy, and a united people: 


_ That your Majesty may long enjoy the 


blessing of health, and every comfort, 
which this world can affurd—and that 
at length your Majesty may inherit a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, and 
a crown of glory which fadeth not away, 
are our most sincere and fervent prayers.. 
(Signed) ‘* Davip Lamont, Moderator.” 

To this address, His Majesty returned 
the following most gracious answer :— 

**T thank you for those exprcssions 
of loyal attachment, in the sincerity of 
which I place implicit confidence. It is 
with the utmost satisfaction that I avail 
myself of this opportunity of confirming 
in person the assurances I have given, 
through my represcotative, that I will 
maintain inviolate those rights and pri- 
vileges to which the church of Scotland. 
is entitled by the most solemn compacts. 
In your continued exertions to promote 
true religion, and to inculcate loyalty 
and obedience to the laws, you may 
rely on my constant support and pro- 
tection. I cordially unite with you in 
grateful acknowledgments to Almighty 
God, for his signal protection of my 
people in the time of general peril and 
calamity, and in an earnest prayer, 
that through His divine assistance I 
may be enabled to protect their li- 
berties, and to advance their prosperity 
and happiness.” NewTZimes, ug ust 23. 
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Yesterday his Majesty admitted the 
Deputation from the Episcopal Clergy 
of Scotland, consisting of Bishops Gleig, 
Jolly, Sandfor, Torry, Skinner, Lowe. 
Presbyters—Rev. Mr. Alison, Mr. Walk- 
er, Dr. Russell, Mr. Horscley, Mr. 
Cruickshanks, Mr. Morehcad—when the 
following Address was read by the Rev. 
H. Horseley :— 

‘© To THE Kinc’s Most EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 
‘© May it please your Majesty, 

** We yonr Majesty's dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Scottish Episcopal church, beg 
leave humbly to approach your Roya 
presence, with expressions of our most 
heartfelt attachment and loyalty to your 
Majesty's sacred person and govern- 
ment. 

‘* So many years have passed away 
since Scotland was honoured by the pre- 
sence of its Sovereign, that to behold 

our Majesty in the palace of the long 
ine of our ancient monarchs—your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal ancestors—is, to us, as it 
must be to every true Scotsman, a mat- 
ter of pride and exnitation ; and in this 
house, more especially, do we feel our- 
selves prompted by these emotions, to 
declare, that within the wide compass of 
your Majesty’s dominions are no where 
to be found hearts more loyal than these 
which beat in the breasts of the Scottish 
Episcopalians. 

‘The devoted attachment uniformly 
displayed by the members of our church 
to him whom they have considered as 
their legitimate Sovereign, is so well 
known to your Majesty, that it would 
be waste of time to repeat it here ; and is, 
indeed amply vouched by the lowly sta- 
tion, which we, her Bishops, now hold 
in civil society. Your Majesty likewise 
knows, that our religious principles and 
forms of worship are the same with those 
of the church of England, from which, 
indeed, we twice derived our Episcopacy, 
when it had been lost at home; and 
whilst we are sincerely grateful for the 
toleration of these principles and the 
free exercise of the rights of our wor- 
ship, we feel that it is to your Majesty's 

ious consideration, and that of your 

oyal Father, that our gratitude is in a 
peculiar manner due. 

“© We would not occupy too much of 
your Majesty’s time by protestations of 
our noyaly ; but we must beg lIcave 
solemnly to declare, in your royal pre- 
gence, that viewing, in your Majesty's 
sacred person, the lineal descendant of the 
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Royal Family of Scotland and the legiti- 
mate possessor of the British Throne, we 
feel to your Majesty that devoted attach- 
ment which our principles assure us is 
due to our rightful Sovereign; and 
that should evil days ever come upon 
your Majesty’s Royal House (which may 
God of his infinite mercy avert), the 
House of Brunswick will find that the 
Scottish Episcopalians are ready to en- 
dure for it, as much as they have suffer- 
ed for the House of Stuart; and with 
heart and hand to convince the world, that 
in their breasts a fine attachment to the 
religion of their fathers is inseparably 
continued with unshaken loyalty to their 
King. 

‘© That your Majesty may long reign 
over a happy and united people, to main- 
tain that peace and prosperity, which the 
wisdom of your Majesty’s counsels and 
the vigour of your arms have, by the 
providence of God, achieved for them, 
is the earnest prayer of 

‘“* Your Majesty’s 
‘© Most dutiful and loyal Subjects.’”” 
[Courier, Jug. 23] 
Edinburgh, August 30, 1822.—Yes- 
terday His Majesty left Dalkeith House 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
attended by some of the principal Mem- 
bers of his household, and shortly after 
drove through Edinburgh, accompanied 
by no other noise than that which re- 
sounded from a royal salute on the 
Castle ramparts.—He drove on towards 
Hopetoun, but did not stop, as was ex- 
pected, at Revelston, the seat of Sir 
Alexander Keith, the Knight Marshal, 
the gate of which was fancifully deco- 
rated, nor at the Earl of Roscberry’s at 
Dalmeny. His Majesty made no stop- 
page upon the road but to change horses. 
—On passing through the borough of 
Queensberry, he seemed pleased with the 
marks of attention of the villagers, who 
had decked their houses with wreaths of 
flowers, boughs of trees, and other 
vegetable rustic ornaments. Mr. Sheriff 
Duff escorted his Majesty to the boun- 
daries of the county, and he was sub- 
sequently conducted by the Sheriff De- 
pute of Mid Lothian to the demesne of 
the magnificent seat of Hopetouns— 
The day unfortunately proved wet, and 
some anxiety arose respecting the ar- 
rival of His Majesty ; as it was said, 
that if the weather proved unfavourable, 
he would not embark until Friday 
morning. Two o’clock was the hour 
appointed for his Majesty’s arrival at 
Hopetoun. As the time drew on to- 
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wards two o'clock, a dragoon having ar- 
rived with a despatch, the stair leading 
to the great entrance was covered with 
crimson cloth, a royal Standard was 
ready to be hoisted on the roof, and all 
waited with anxiety; a carriage arrived 
with Lord F. Conyngham, and some 
other of the Suite ; and it was soon an- 
nounced by a signal from a Dragoon Of- 
ficer, that his Majesty’s carriage was in 
view ; the archers’ bugle called them to 
their post, and they immediately form- 
ed on each side of the stairs in double 
file from the door down to where the 
King was to step out of his carriage. 
The King’s carriage arrived about two 
o’clock ; guarded by a party of the Scots 
greys, with an advance of Lothian 
Yeomanry ; when Lord Hopetoun re- 
ceived him on the stairs, and at the 
door introduced his Majesty to his 
Countess. The King said, he recollect- 
ed to have been introduced formerly ; 
and immediately, with that politeness 
and attention that none do so well as 
himself, gave his arm to the Countess, 
and handed her into the room ; scarlet 
cloth was laid upon the steps for his 
Majesty to walk upon, as he ascended 
this elegant mansion. The appearance 
of Hopetoun House, exclusive of its fine 
architecture, was extremely imposing. 
A party of the West Lothian Yeomanry 
were stationed under the piazza of the 
right wing of the house, and under that 
on the left were a considerable body of 
the noble host of Stewart’s, whose ap- 
pearance bespoke comfort and good 
keeping. Some companies of Yeomanry 
kept this ground clear, and the lawn 
was chiefly occupied by peasantry, who 
threw up their hats for ‘‘ Geordee,”’ as 
they familiarly termed their Sovereign ; 
and were regaled in their turn, out of 
some hogsheads of good becr, which were 
spilt and drank amongst them. The 
royal archers, of which the Earl of Hope- 
toun is commandant, were also drawn 
outto receive his Majesty; but they were 
afterwards despatched to amuse themselves 
by firing with their arrows at the back of 
the house. The preparations by the 
noble host were of the most princely 
description: besides the accommodation, 
within the house, for the | party who 
were invited to meet his Majesty, tables 
were laid under the colonnade of each wing 
of that elegant mansion for a numerous 
tenantry, who were in the first instance 
in keeping the ground. Cold 

meat, roasted and boiled in abundance, 
and liquors, were placed on their 
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tables. Behind the house, and sweep- 
ing along the Shrubbery, was a great 
extent of what his Lordship called s 
booth for the archers; it was a sort of 
arbour or alcove of great extent support- 
ed by trees, and decorated with ever- 
greens and shrubs. It was fortunately 
covered with an awning. Here tables 
were placed with cold meat, fruit, and 
choice wines : in front is the beantiful 
lawn, with a fine piece of water and jet 
d’eau. The Earl of Hopetoun invited a 
small and select company of the Nobili- 
ty and Gentry, soared those of the 
neighbourhood, to have the honour, of 
meeting His Majesty at the déjeune & la 
fourchette, which consisted of every deli- 
cacy of the season. The King spoke much 
of Scotland, and expressed his admiration 
of Edinburgh beyond any other Euro- 
pean city. Captain Adam Fergusson, 
the Deputy Usher of the regalia, and 
Mr. Henry Racburn the historical paint- 
er, had the honour of Knighthood cen- 
ferred on them ; and the King expressed 
his pleasure to sit for his portrait in the 
Highland dress, to Sir Henry Racburn. 
The archers withdrew to the lawn, somé 
to partake of the repast prepared by the 
noble host, and others to the pastime of 
shooting ; but the amusement was soon 
abandoned, as the bow-strings had suffer- 
ed from the rain; scarcely had they 
returned to the booth, when Lord Elgin 
called the archers to their post, and the 
bugles announced they were soon to 
take their station tobid adieu to the King. 
They formed again on the stairs, and the 
king bowed frequently as he passed to his 
carriage. He was in the undress Windsor 
uniform, and wore his travelling cap, 
and drove a green bodied carriage with 
four horses. At a qnarter before three 
o’clock His Majesty took his leave of the 
Noble Earl, and departed from Hopetoun- 
house for Edgar pier, near Queens-ferry. 
The Earl of Hopetoun insisted upon 
conducting his Majesty to the pier, 
where the King was received by the 
Lord chief commissioner Adam, who 
formerly solong held a confidential situa- 
tion with his Majesty at Carlton-house, 
who attended at the shore as convener 
of the ferry truste¢s.—The king cordially 
shook commissioner Adam by both 
hands, and expressed the satisfaction he 
felt at seeing him, and at being conduct- 
ed to his barge by so old a friend—Upon 

is Majesty's taking his seat inthe barge, 
a royal salute was discharged from the 
shipping off the ferry, and was re-echoed 
from the hills of the surrounding coast, 
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by different small batteries of cannon 
erected on the demesnes of the No- 
blemen and Gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Earl of Hopetoun, after 
seeing the king into his carriage, mount- 
ed his horse, and followed with all ex- 
pedition; and the archers having moved 
off, the whole crowd began rapidly to 
disperse—At the society, the Archers 
met Lord Hopetoun on his return, when 
they halted and saluted him, and then 
moved on to Port Edgar, whence they 
were conveyed in boats to the steam 
vessel. His Majesty’s yatch was towed 
down the Frith of Forth, amid the sa- 
lutes from each side of the shore; but 
the rain again fell in torrents, and nearly 
obscured the parting flotilla from the 
view. The Royal Squadron was seen from 
the Admiral’s Ship at her moorings off 
Leith at a quarter before four o’clock, 
and she immediately fired a royal salute, 
wh‘ch was repeated by all the other. ships 
in the harbour. The royal yatch was 
towed by the steam-boat so close to the 
Fifeshire coast, as to be scarcely discern- 
able from the opposite shore. When she 
was seen on a line with Leith fort, a roy- 
al salute was fired from the battery, and 
again repeated by the ships of war in the 
harbour. A numberof pleasure yatchs 
and smaller vessels endeavoured to keep 
up with the royal squadron, as well as 
some steam boats which were sailing 
with company wishing to remain near 
the King’s yatch ; but the latter was tow- 
ed so rapidly as to distance in a short 
time every other vessel.—The royal yatch 
then steered to the north, and kept the 
Fifeshire coast, while the Squadron re- 
mained in sight. The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Argyle were in their carriage on 
the beach at Newhaven, endeavouri 
to catcha passing glimpse at the roy: 
squadron.—There were but a few pzrsons 
on the shores at either side of the Frith 
of Forth, and the pageant closed with 
hardly any noise, save that created by the 
reverberation of artillery. 

It will be seen by the letter from 
the Judges of the Lord Provost, that 
their Lordships deemed it necessary, 
for the purpose of ‘‘ doing honour to the 
corporation in the eyes of their consti- 
tients,” to returo thanks for the splen- 
did style of the city banquet. 

. Notices of Chiefs and Clans.—The 
*‘ Invasion of the Celta,” (as some 
term it) upon the present happy oc- 
casion, having made no small noise 
among us, we have been at sume pains 
to analyze the materials of the plaided 
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and plumed array which occupy our 
streets and highest places; and we sub- 
mit the following detailed account of the 
various members of this ‘Tartan confce 
deracy, with confidence that it is correct. 

l, There are the Breadalbane men, 
about fifty, armed with swords, uuder 
the Earl of Breadalbane ; their march, 
The Campbells arecoming. Their dress 
is dark grecn badge, a yellow plume in 
the bonnet, and a crest on the right arm. 

2. The Celtic Society, under tne Duke 
of Argyle; with General Graham Stirl- 
ing, Colonel David Stewart, Macleod 
of Macleod, Macdougal of Lora, &c. 
as Captains. A body of about eight 
hundred Highlanders and Amateurs, as- 
sociated for encouraging and reviving the 
national dress and custums of the moua- 
tains, and numbvring many men of rank 
and consequence. In geiueral, they are 
fully and even superbly dressed, and ar- 
rayed in the belted plaid, each in his own 
clan tartan, which distinction gives a 
rich and half barbaric effect to their ap- 
pearance. Their grenadiers parti- 
zens and targets, and are headed by Cap- 
tain Mackenzie, of Guioard, whose 
stately, and at the same time handsome 
and active figure, realizes the ideaé of a 
complete highland soldier. Here and 
there a white knee Letrays the Southron 
or Lowlander—in most the limb is as 
dark as that of Ghlune due (Black Knee) 
himself. 

3. Strathfillan Society ; associated like 
the former for the purpose of pursning 
highland sports and games, also as a 
Benefit Society. They wear various 
tartans, as the Celtic Society, and are in 
general well busked and armed. Lead- 
ers—Stewart of Ardvoirlich, and Gra- 
hams of Airth. 

4. Clan Gregor, under their Chief, 
Sir Evan Mac-Gregor, whom we rejoice 
to see completely recovered of the 
wounds he had sustained in India. The 
tartan of his clansmen is red, with a 
branch of fir in the bonnet. ‘They are 
(gentlemen and kernes) about thirty in 
number: and we saw with particular 
interest this clan, whose sufferings and 
proscriptions are so well known, come 
forth so gallantly to attend the crown of 
Scotland, ‘‘ Which still they love be- 
cause their fathers war.” 

5. Glengarry has a small, but select 
following ; twelve gentlemen of his 
house, amongst whom we noticed the 
gallant colone! Macdonell, brother ot tas 
Chief, and famous for his achievements at 
the defence of Hougomont, where assisted 
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only by a serjeant of the guards, he 
slew or drove back six French grena- 
diers, who had forced their way into the 
court-yard. Also we saw isdale, 
Scothouse, Major Macdonell, and other 
cadets of his ancient line. Each had a 


gillie in attendance, tall, raw-boned, . 


swarthy fellows, who ini the sword 
and » carried of portentous 
length. We believe thes are chiefly the 
forestcrs of the chieftain; and indeed 
they look as if they had done nothing 
all their lives but lived by hunting, and 
slept in the woods. 

6. The Marchioness of Stafford has 
sent up fifty men from Dunrobin. 
They came to attend on her Ladysbip’s 
second son, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, 
who carries the sceptre by royal per- 
mission, as representing his mother. 
They wear the plaid, scarf-fashion, and 
the trews; which, though perhaps 
aa ancient a garb, has not quite such a 
tle? ata as the belted plaid. The 
Sutherland men have swords, without any 
other weapon. It has been disputed whe- 
ther this great lady's following has been 
diminished by the late improvements on 
her highland estate. The following ac- 
curate statement will enable the reader 
to judge. Upon the first intimation that 
fifty men were wanted, two hundred vo- 
Junteered within six hours; and in the 
course of the next day, a thousand came 
down to the Castle, all eager for the 
expedition. 

7. Lady Gawdyr has produced a very. 
gallant band of Drummonds, sree 
thirty we think ; for equipments in the 
hurry, could be found for no more, 
though many were assembled. They 
wear sword and target, have a holly- 
bough in their cap, the ancient badge 
of their tribe; and are as smart moun- 
taineers as the eye would wish to look 
on. 


The Dukes of Atholl and Gordon, 
MacLeod, Lord Fife, Mrs. Farquharson 
of Invercauld, and other High Chiefs, 
offered, we understand, to contribute to 
this martial attendance; and it would 
have been, no doubt, an easy thing to 
have rendered it twenty-fold more nu- 
merous. ‘This was, however, declined, 
for various reasons; and, in particular, 
because the two or three hundred men 
already assembled, formed a sufficient 
specimen of the readiness of Highland- 
ers, their martial appearance, and their 
attachment to their Chiefs. 
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To legalize the meeting of so many 
of the clans, they were all ‘sworn in to 
act as guards to the Lord High Consta- 
ble and Knight Marshal, in discharge of 
their high offices ; and nothing could be 
more orderly than the conduct of these 
military strangers. Sir Walter Scott, 
by universal consent, acted as Adjutant 
General to these gallant mountaineers. 

It is rather sin that no Sovereign 
of Great Britain has ever been in Scot- 
land, who was not in the line of the an- 
cient Scottish Monarchs, according to 
the nndoubted assent of all parties; and 
no such sovereign could have been here, 
but George IV. Charles II. was here, 
who was unquestionably in that line: 
from his time, to the death of the Cardi- 
nal of York, (late in the reign of George 
III.) the Royal Family was divided. The 
claims of the exiled branch of it were 
maintained to the very last, by a party 
who were called Jacobites, which latter- 
ly was not a very large party, but which 
yet survived in Scotland, and persevered 
in supporting the right of that family to 
the throne of Britain. By the death of 
the Cardinal of York, the Jacobite par- 
ty have become completely triumphant; 
for we are all now Jacobites, thorough- 
bred Jacobites, in acknowledging George 
the IV. If George III. had been here, 
or any of his predecessors, back to James 
If. (VII.) it might have been said by the 
Jacobites that he was not the legitimate 
monarch, inasmuch as the elder branch 
of his family was preserved in the per- 
sons of the ejected Stuarts; but nothing 
of that kind can be said of George IV. : 
and Scotland is in the singular situation 
of making preparations to hail the arrival 
of a sovereign, who unites in his per- 
son all the claims to the throne, wlie- 
ther de jure or de facto, which any party 
has ever set up: and which no gove- 
reign has been able to boast since the 
last Royal visit which Scotland received, 
if we except the short and feverish reign 
of James II. (VII.), though in fact fe 
was here when Duke of York. This seems 
to be one of the feelings that stimulates 

the people here, at the present time, to 
make such great exertions. Our King is 
the heir of the Chevalier, in whose service 
the Scotch suffered so much, and shone 
so much; and he will find many a Flora 
Macdonald amongst the ‘* Sisters of the 
Silver Cross,” and many a faithful 
Highlander attending on his Throne, 
with the forester’s bugle and bow. 
(Edinburgh Observer. 
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CARLF, Now THE Kine’s coms! By 
Sin Water Scott, Bart. 
Being new words to an auld sprinz. 


The news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The Northfor anes has bang’d the South; 
The de’il a Scotsman’s die of drouth, 
Carle, now the King’s come !. 
CHORUS. . 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Thou shalt dance, and [ will sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


Auld England held him lang and fast ; 

And Ireland had a joyfu’ cast ; 

But Scotland’s turn is come at Jast— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Auld Reikie, in her rokela gray, 

Thought never to have seen the day ; 

He’s been a weary time away— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come! 


She's skirling frae the Castle Hill; 
The Carline’s voice is grown sae shril, 
Ye’ll hear her at the Canon Mill, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
© Up, bairns!” she cries, ‘‘ bath grit 
and sma’, 
And busk ye for the wapon-shaw ! 
Stand by me, and we'll bang them a’! 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘“Come from Newbattle’s (1) ancient 
spires, 


Bauld Lothian, with your knights and 


squires, 
And match the mettle of your sires, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


You're welcome hame, my Montague ! (2) 
Bring in your hand the young Buc- 
cleugh ;— 
I’m missing some that I may rue, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Come, Haddington, the kind and gay, 

You've graced my causeway mony a day; 

I'll weep the cause if you should stay, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


“<Come, premier Duke, (3)andcarrydoun, 
Frae yonder craig (4) his ancient croun; 
It’s had a lang sleep and a soun’— 

But Carle, nowthe King’s come! 


“© Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 
Bring down your clansmen like a cloud ;— 
Come, Morton, shew the Douglas’ 


9 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


(1) Seat of the Marquis of Lothian. 
(2) Uncle to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
3) Hamilton, — 

ta) The Castle. 
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‘S Come, Tweedale, true as sword to 
sheath ; 

Come Hopetoun, fear'd on fields of 

death; 

Come, Clerk, and give your bugle breath ; 

Carle, now the King’s come! 


“Come, Wemyss, who modest merit 


aids 
Come, Roseberry, from Dalmeny shades ; 
Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids ; 
; .Carle, now the King’s come! 
‘Come, stately Niddrie (5) auld and 


true. 
Girt with the sword that Minden knew; 
We have ower few such lards as vou— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


“* King Arthur's grown a common crier, 

He’s heard in Fife and far Cantire,— 

* Fie, lads, behold iny crest of fire !" (6) 
Carle, now the King’s come! 

‘© Saint Abb roars out, ‘ I see him pass 

Between Tantallon and the Bass !’— 

Calton, (7) get out your peeping-glass, 
Carle, now the King’s come!"’— 


_ The Carline stopp’d ; and sure I am, 


For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 
But Oman help'd her to a dram.— 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
I’se be fou, and ye’s be toom, 
Cogie, now the King’s come } 


' (5) Wauchope of Niddrie, a noble 
looking old man, and a fine specimen of 
an ancient Baron. 

(6) There is to be a bonfire on the top 
of Arthur's seat. 

(7) The Castle-hill commands the fin- 
est view of the Frith of Forth, and will 
be covered with thousands, anxiously 
looking for the Royal squadron. 


On Monday, the King held acourt at 
his Palace in Pall Mall, which was at- 
tended by Earl of Liverpool, Earl of 
Westmoreland, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Treasurer of the Nary, Mr. C. W. 
Wynn, the Duke of Dorset, and Lord 
Charles Bentinck. His Majesty held a 
Privy Council, at which the Right Hon. 
George Canning kissed hands, and re- 
ceived the Seals of Office from his Ma- 
jesty, upon his being appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
room of the late Marquess of London- 
derry. 

- The Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury met on Saturday morn- 
ing, 20th July, at eleven o'clock, at the 
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Treasury chambers, White-hall, to pro- 
ceed in the hearing of the claims of the 
parties to the booty captured in the 
Deccan, by the army under the command 
of Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bart. G. 
C. B. when the counsel for the Marquess 
-of Hastings delivered in a statement of 
the nature of his Lordship’s claims, and 
of the several divisions of the army 
under his ‘command; and also a state- 
ment of various documents to support 
the same: upon which the Lords Com- 
‘missioners, it is understood, directed 
that the further hearing should be ad- 
journed to the 15th November next, and 
that all the memorials and documents 
should be printed and laid upon their 
Lordships’ table by the 10th Oct. next, 
after which period none are to be received. 
Mr. Canning has, our readers will see, 
succeeded the late Marquess of London- 
derry, as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The opposition and Radical papers are 
as little satisfied with this, as they would 
have been bad the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man proceeded toIndia. They tell us, in 
a sort of significant language, that Mr. 
Canning is personally objectionable to 
His Majestv. We kuow nothing at all 
of the matter, and therefore can pretend 
‘to say nothing upon it, farther than this, 
which we wii say : that if the King did feel 
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any personal disinclination towards the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, His Majes- 
ty, by appointing him to the Foreign Secrr- 
taryship, has shewn, as he has ever 
shewn, a noble readiness to sacrifice his 
private feel'ngs for the public good.— 
Sohn Bull, Sept. 22. 
There are now four Noblemen in the 
field for the appointment to the Gover- 


‘nor-Generalship of India, the Marquess 


of Anglesca, Lord Amherst, Lord Marv- 


‘borough, and Lord William Bentinck. 


H's Majesty is understood to interest 


himself warmly forthe Marquess of An- 


lesea, but we understand the Noble 

arquess has little prospect of success 
with the Court of Directors. Lord 
William Bentinck, the 
Mr. Canning, is spoken of as most 
likely to receive the appointment. 
His Lordship bas somcthiog more than 
his frank and manly character, and kind 
and conciliatory manners, to recommend 
him to the Court of Directors. His 
administration of Sicily, which was pro- 
ductive of so much benefit tu the inha- 
bitants of that country, and the high re- 
putation he enjoyed throughout the Me- 
diterrean, must naturally plead powerful- 
ly in his favour with those, to whom the 


' destinies of the millions of India are en- 


trusted.— Morning Chronicle, Sept, 22. 
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We have peculiar pleasure in publish- 
ing an act of princely munificence on 
the part of a distinguished Ally of the 
British Government in this country. 
His Highness the Guicowar has, with- 
out solicitation, given orders for the 
sum of Twenty-eight thousand five 
hundred Rupees, to be transmitted, in 
the name of himself and the officers of 
his government, as a donation to the 
suffering Irish. Such unexampled gene- 
rosity requires no comment !—Bombay. 

It is said that Sir RicuarD RawLin- 
SON VivyaN, Bart. hus been permitted 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
visit India for the purpose of viewing 
the Antiquities, &c. of the country. 

The Rev. William Parish has been ap- 
pointed a Chaplain on this Establish- 
ment. _ 


- COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 
From the Calcutta Exchange Price Cur- 
rent of 27th February, 1823. 


its..ds. Rs. As. 

Cotton, Bandah,.... 15 Oa 15 8 

Jaloon, .... 14 Oa 14 8 

Cutchoura,.. 12 8a 13 8 

Grain, Rice, Patna... 2 2a 2 4 

Patchery, Ist, 2 4a 2 8 

Ditto, 2d, 112¢@ 114 

Moongy, Ist, 1 8a@ 1 9 

Ditto, 2d, 1 6a 1 7 

Ballam, Ist, 1 7a 1 8 

Rauree, .... 1 4a 1 5 

Wheat, Dooda. . 1 2eae 13 

Guncajalla,.... 1 3a 1 4 

Gram, Patna,.. 1 7a 1 8 

Dhall, Urruhr, no — 
Soe ee ees a 

Indigo, Fine purple 
and violet, .. 290 0 @ 295 0 


3x2 


relation of . 
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Ordinary ditto. 280 0 a 285 
Dull blue...... 260 0 a 270 
Inferior purple and 
violet, ...... 240 0 a 250 
Strongcopper,.. 275 0 a 285 
i ditto.. 230 0 a 240 
Oude, fine, .... 250 


Ditto, ordinary, 200 
Saltpetre, Culmee,.. 


—) 
a 
) 
rar 
—) 
men eooes0 eco 


Istsort,.... 5 Oa 5 
2d sort,.... 412a@ 5 
3d sort,.. .. 4 0a 4 


Indigo.—Sa\es to a considerable ex- 
tent have been effected in this during the 
week—we know of several sales in Pur- 
neah and Tirhoot, at 280 and 290 per 
maund, in bond—and in Oude at 220 to 
250, according to quality—the principal 
part of the stock now in the market, 
consists of the latter. 

Cotton.—The demand for this is 
still almost confined to native pur- 
chasers, for country consumption—At 
Mirzapore, 20th February, new Banda 
was quoted at 18, and Cutchoura at 15-5 
per local maund—at Jeagunge, 22d Fe- 
bruary, new Banda was stated at 14-12 
to 15, and Cutchonra at 12-4 to 12-8 
per maund, no sales—stock 22,000 
maunds, 

Sugar and Saltpetre—Demand slack, 
and a heavy stock in the market. 

Grain—In fair request, at our qno- 
tations. 

Metals—Copper Sheathing, looking 
up—thick Sheet, steady—Iron and Steel, 
dull—Spelter, rather on the decline, a 
large stock in the market—Pig Lead, in 
fair demand. 

Pepper—Has declined about 4 an- 
nas per maund, since our last. 

Europe Goode—Piece Goods, Mada- 
- polams, Muslins, &c. looking up—Ho- 
siery well assorted, Invoices of Silk and 
Cotton, also on the advance—Oilman’s 
Stores, advancing—Stationery, a heavy 
stock in the market, and no immediate 
improvement expected. 

Freight to London—May be rated 
at £4 10 to £6 per Ton. 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 24. Ship Flora, James Sheriff, 
from Rangoon 3d January. 

28. Brig Sun, James Anderson, from 
the Cape of Good Hope 17th October. 

Feb. 1. Ship John Munro, H. J. 
Greene, from Batavia 30th November, 
Sincapore, Malacca, and Penang 15th 
Jaunary.—French brig Irmo, J. Jaulerry, 
from Bourdeaux 22d August. 
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4. Ship Gloucester, H. B. Scarbo- 
rough from Penang 16th January. 

9. Portuguese ship Andromeda, P. 
S. Nittal, from Macao 29th Dec. Sinca- 
pore, and Malacca 17th Jan. 

12. Spanish corvette Flor de Mar, 
M. Homserden, from Manilla 3lst Dec. 
Sincapore, and Malacca 18th Jan. 

13. Ship East Indian, Peter Roy, 
from Rangoon 26th January. 

14. Brig Victoria, M. Gonsalves, 
from Coringa 27th January. 

17. Ship Isabella, M. McNeil, from 
Penang 18th January.—Ship Fazel Kur- 
rim, D. Kitchener, from Rangoon 27th 
sa ht 6 
20. Ship Hero of Malown, Jas. Neish, 
from Banca, Sincapore, Malacca, and 
Eskapelley 6th February.—Ship M 
Ann, W. Wise, from Malacca, 1st 
January, and Eskapelly 6th February.— 
Ship Udny, C. H. West, from Rangoon 
2d February.—French Ship Arthur, from 
Havre de Grace 6th June, Mauritius and 
Bourbon 29th November.—Portuguese 
brig Eliza, J. L. de Almeida, from Ma- 
cao 28th December, Sincapore, and Pe- 
nang 28th January.—Ship Resource, B. 
Fenn, from the Downs 25th September, 
and Cape 4th December.—Ship Nep- 
tune, W. E. Edwards, from Rangoon 3d 
February. 


DEPARTURES. 

Jan. 22. Bark Mary Ann Sophia, R. 
Cornfoot, for Madras and Batavia.—Arab 
Ship Taje, for the Red Sea. 

23. Ship Volunteer, T. Waterman, 
for the Persian Gulph.—Ship Tiger, R. 
Brash, for the Cape of Good Hope. 

28. Ship Providence, S. Owen, for 
London. 

30. French Ship Franklin, B. Therot, 
for Bourbon. 

Feb. 1. Ship Brilliant, Abdul Cauder, 
for Allepee. 

2. Ship Aurora, Percy Earl, for Bom- 
bay.—Ship Marquis of Hastings, J. H. 
Carter, for Madras. 

3. Brig St. Antonio, John Russell, 
for Port Jackson.—Ship Pheenix, Thos. 
Weatherhead, for London via Cape. 

6. Ship Swallow, W. Scott, for Pe- 
nang and Bencoolen.—American Ship 
Two Catharines, E. Elderkin, for Ame- 
rica. 

9. Portuguese Ship Triumfo Ameri- 
cano, J. J. De Souza, for Lisbon. 

10. Brig Nimrod, W. Spiers, for the 
Isle of France. 

ll. Ship Hibernia, I. J. MacIntosh, 
for London. | 
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12. Ship City of Edinburgh, W. Wise- 
man, for London.—Ship Eleanor, C. Ta- 
bor, for Penang, Malacca, Sincapore, 
and Batavia. 

H. C. Ship Ernaad, Capt. D. Jones, 
for Bombay. 

16. Ship John Adam, M. O’Brien, for 


Penang, Sincapore and Banca.—French: 


ship La Seine, John Houssart, for Havre 
de Grace. 

18. Dutch ship Humbang Jattie, C. 
McLean, for Java. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per John Munro: Mrs. Greene, Mr. 
P. McCallum, from Batavia; Mr. O.S 
Owen, Mr. W. White, from Sincapore ; 
Mr. Forbes, from Penang. 

Per Hero of Malown, from Malacca : 
Misses Anna and Catharina William- 
son. 

Per Arthur, from Havre de Grace: 
Mons. Francois Imber. 

Per Eliza, from Macao: Messrs. F. 

A. Rangel, M. Joze de Souza, B. An- 
tonio Tavares, A. Antonio de Mello. 
’ Per Resource, from London: R. O. 
Dowda, Esq. Barrister ; T. Richardson, 
Esq. C. S.; Captain W. Bowie, 11th Na- 
tive Infantry; Mr. James Grimsdick, 
Mr. John Hull, Free Merchants; Mes- 
srs. C. Kennett, H. Lawrence and J. 
Edwards, Cadets; Two Miss Wrights ; 
Mrs. Payne and child. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th January, at Berhampore, 
by the Reverend William Eales, Captain 
Arthur Shouldham, 15th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, to Miss Charlotte Dela- 
main, third daughter of the late Major 
Innes Delamain, of the 16th Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

Qn the 6th January, at Saint Thomas's 
Church, by the Revd. Henry Davies, 
Lieut. J. H. Bell, of Ist Battalion 6th 
Regt. N. I..to Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late Captain Jarmy, H. M. 4th Light 


Dragoons. 

On the same day, Lieut. Blachley, to 
Anpa Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Lieut. Watson, 24th Light Dragoons. 

-On the 30th January, at the Cathe- 
dral, by the Reverend Joseph Parson, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, to Mrs. Eliza Morris. 

On the 31st January, at John’s Cathe- 
dral, by the Reverend Thomas Thoma- 
son, John Exshaw, Esq. a Lieutenant 
20th Regiment Native Infantry, to Miss 
Louisa Twentyman. 

On the Ist February, Mr. Thomas 
Verguett, to Miss Bazilla Sequeira. 
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On the 1st February, at the Old Ro- 
man Catholic Church, by the Reverend 
Fre Manoel de Santa Thereza, Mr. 
James Bridgnell, to Mrs. Thereza Fer- 


rao. 

At Barrackpore, on the 25th January, 
by the Reverend J. R. Henderson, W. 
Anley, Esq. Attorney of the Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, to Miss Marianne Row. 

At Benares, on the 23d January, Licu- 
tenant F. J. Stainforth, lst Light Caval- 
ry, to Elizabeth, youngest Daughter of 
the late Doctor Fraser, of London. 

On the 5th February, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend Mr. Parson, 
James Shaw, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
to Marian, eldest daughter of W. S. An- 
drews, Esq. M. D. of Richmond, Surrey. 

On the 8th February, at the Cathe- 
dral,by the Reverend J. Parson, Thomas 
Reid Davidson, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
to Helen Eliza Paton, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-colonel J. Paton, Commissary 
General in Bengal. 

Same place, and on the same day, Ri- 
chard Eastis Jones, Esq. to Mrs. Marga- 
ret Jones. 

On the 8th February, Mr. G. Barnes, 
to Mrs. A. Rebeiro. 

On the 8th February, at the Roman 
Catholic Church, Mr. C. Carow, Indigo 
Planter, to Miss M. D’Cruz. 

On the 10th February, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. J. Parson, Ser- 
jeant Major W. Jobnston, of the Calcut- 
ta Native Militia, to Miss Sarah Ford. 

On the 10th February, at the Cathe- 
dral, by the Rev. D. Corrie, Mr. J. H. 
Sandon, of the H. C. B. Marine Service, 
to Miss Maria Bridget Vass, the second 
daughter of late Lewis Vass, Esq. 

At Cawnpore, on the Ist of February, 
Ensign Alexander Donald, His Majesty’s 
14th Foot, to Miss Eliza Hackett. 

At Googry, on the 2lst January, by 
the Rev. Mr. Fisher, Joseph Woolley, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 2d Battalion 
6th Regiment, to Miss Mary Maxwell, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-col. W. G. 
Maxwell, commanding that battalion. 

Atthe Black Town Chapel, (Madras, ) 
on the 23d of December, by the Rev. 

Mr. Roy, Mr. James Samuel Harvey, to 
Miss Elizabeth Dinger. 

At Fort William, on the 4th Februa- 
ry, by the Reverend H. Parish, L. L. D. 
Mr. John White Stewart, of the Hospi- 
tal of His Majesty’s 44th Regiment of 
Foot, to Miss Louisa Victar Pingault. 

On the 9th February, at the Greek 
Church, by the Reverend Father Am- 
brosius, C. D. Elias, Esq. to Miss C. 
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Lucas, eldest daughter of John Lucas, 


On the 16th February, in Saint An- 
drew’s Church, by the Revd. Dr. James 
Bryce, Mr. James Mackintosh, Archi- 
tect, to Mrs. Sarah Walmsley. 

At Quilon, on the 15th Jannary, Cap- 
tain F. Pryce, of the Bombay Marine, to 
Miss Margaret Arnott. 

At Vepery Church, on the 21st Janu- 
ary, bv the Reverend Dr. Rottler, Mr. 
John Wilson, Clerk in the Government 
Office, to Miss Sophia Fallowfield. 


BIRTHS. ~ 

On the 20th January, the Lady of 
James Bathgate, Esq. Surgeon, of a Son. 

At Chowringhee, on the 26th January, 
the Lady of Captain Heyman, 8th Light 
Dragoons, of a Daughter. 

On the 27th January, the Lady of 
Tredway Clark, Esq. of the H. C. Civil 
Service, of a Son. 

At Kurnaul, on the 4th January, Mrs. 
Beatty, of » Son. 

At sea, on the 30th Dec. the Lady 
of the Rev. Mr. D. Mitchell, of a Son. 

At Colabath, on the 9th January, the 
Lady of W. P. Ranney, Esq. of a Son. 

At Bombay, on the 31st December, 
the Lady of Captain J. B. Dunsterville, 
Pees Baroda Subsidiary Force, of 
a Son. . 

On the 3ist January, Mrs. Sarah De- 
lanougerede, of a Son. 

On the 2d February, the Lady of 
Charles Trower, Esq. of the H. C. Civil 
Service, of a Daughter. ; 

On the 2d February, Mrs. P. Gomes, 
of a Son. 

On the Ist February, Mrs. Charles 
Bean, of a Daugitter. 

At Howrah, on the Ist February, Mrs. 
Jamcs Ross, of a Daughter. 

On the Ist Feb. Mrs. S. Forth, ofa 
Son and heir. 

On the 3d February, Mrs. E. W. 
Horne, of a Danghter. 

On the 4th February, Mrs. R. Wall, 
of a Son. 

On the 5th February, Mrs. Robert 
Fleming, of a Son. 

At Ishapore, near Calcutta, on the 
29th January, the lady of Captain Gal- 
loway, Agent for Gunpowder, of a 
Daughter. 

At Barrelly, on the 17th January, the 
Lady of Lieutenant H. Ingle, 2d Batta- 
lion 15th Regiment Native Infantry, of 
a Daughter. 

At Purneah, on the 23d January, the 
Lady of John Smith, Esq. of a Daughter. 
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At Penang, on the 30th Dec. last, the 
Lady of the Rev. R.S. Hutchings, A. M. 
of a Daughter. 

On the 5th February, Mrs. M. D’Gra- 
cia, of a Son. 

On the 6th Febrnary, Mrs. Robert 
Cantopher, of a Daughter. 

Oo the 7th February, Mrs. John Mills, 
of a still-born Daughter. 

On the 9th February, Mrs. Robert. 
Smith, of a Daughter. 

On the 10th February, the Lady of 
W. T. Beeby, Esq. of a Son. 

At Dacca, onthe 5th February, Mrs. 
James Radcliffe, of a Son. 

On the 7th February, at Moorsheda- 
bad, the Lady ofRobert Creighton, Esq. 
of the civil service, of a Daughter. 

‘On the 18th January, at Mirzapore, 
Mrs. T. Steele, of a Daughter. 

At Muttra, on the 24th of January, 
the Lady of Captain W. R. Pogson, of 
the Ist Battalion 24th Regt. N. I. of a Son. 

At Buxar, on the Ist February, the 
Wife of Mr. James Purkis, apothecary 
attached to the Garrison of Buxar, of a 
Daughter. 

At Chunar, on the 30th January, the 
Lady of Mr. Garrison Surgeon Playfair ,of 
a Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the 4th January, the. 
Jady of Colonel Hessmen, Commandant 
of Artillery, ofa Daughter. 

On the 9th February, Mrs. Robert 
Smith, of a Daughter. 

On the 15th February, the Lady of 
Colone] Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart. 
of a Daughter. 

On the 16th February, the Lady of G. 
Higgins, Esq. of a Daughter. 

On the 16th Febrnary, the Lady of 
the Rev. James Hill, of a Daughter. 

At Madras, on the 22d January, at 
the house of H. Paulin, Esq. the Lady of 
Mr. Pulham, Madras Medical Establish - 
ment, of a Son. 


DEATHS. 

On the 24th January, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barfoot, aged 50 years and I month. 

On the 25th January, S. T. Goad, Esq. 
of the Honorable Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, aged 44 years. 

At Madras, on the llth December, 
1822, the Revd. John Allan, p. p. and 
M. a. Senior Minister of the Church of 
Scotland, on the Establishment of Fort 
St. George. 

At Baroda, on the 25th of Dec. 1822, 
Captain Francais Dumar, of his High- 
ness the Guicuwar's service, aged seventy 
years. 
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At Bombay, onthe 27th December, 
aged 55, John Allen Macpherson, Esq. 

At the same place, on the 31st De- 
cember, at Matoongha, the Revd. George 
Martin, A. M. 

At Biiewndy on the 4th January, En- 
sign John Hayes Hungerford, Ist Batta- 
lion 7th Regt. N. I. in his 18th year, of 
jungle fever, which he contracted while 
ona field detachment in the district of 
Jowar. 

At Bombay, on the 6th January, Elias, 
the Infant Son of Capt. J. B. Dunster- 
ville, Paymaster Baroda Subsidiary 
Force. 

On the 31st January, Mr. Clement 
Rasberry, aed 39 years, 2 Pensioner and 
a Police Constable. 

At Agra, on the 9th January, Mr. Ri- 
chard Fletcher, Conductor in the Ord- 
nance Commissariat. 

At Jaum, neat Mhow, on the 14th 
January, Mr. Toomas Affleck, Deputy 
Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, and 
in charge of the Magazine of the Malwa 
Force; much and deservedly regretted. 

At Pursewukum, on the 14th January, 
Miss Catherine Lawrence, second 
Daughter of Mr. P. Lawrence, Assistant 
Revenue Surveyor, aged 14 years. 

At Palamcottah, on the 16th Decem- 
ber last, Mr. Conductor Daniel Carlier, 
of the Invalid Establishent, aged 62 


years. 
On the 6th February, Mr. Robert Gib- 

son, of the firm of Robert Gibson and 

Co. of Cossitollah, aged 65 years. 


At Bombay, on the 11th Jan. Mrs. 


Graham, the wife of Captain J. W. 
Graham, of the 6th Regiment Native 
Iofantry. 

At Bombay, the 14th Jan. in the 25th 
year of her age, Rose Mary, the wife of 
Mr. Heary Thomas Phillips, after linger- 
ing with a severe illness, which she bore 
with most exemplary fortitude. 

On the Ist February, Mrs. Mary Ray- 
nor, wife of Sub-conductor Wm. Ray- 
nor, Ordnance Commissariat, aged 22 
years, leaving a disconsolate husband, 
a two infant children to lament her 

At Chunar, on the 11th February, af- 
tera short illness, Licutenant George 
Gordon, of the 2ist Regiment Native 
infantry, and Fort Adjutant at Chunar, 
deeply and deservedly regretted. 

On the 5th February, Mr. William 
Morrison Poole, aged 34. 

At Berhampore, on the 8th February, 
Lieutenant A. K. Huston, of His Majes- 
ty’s 38th Regiment of Foot. 
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At Cuddupah, on the 13th January, 
from the eftects of teething, Ruth Geor- 
giana, the Daughter of Mr. W. Howell, 
Missionary, aged ] year and 7 months. 

At Colaba, onthe 17th January, after 
along and painful illness, Licutenant 
John Gilbert, of His Majesty’s 20th Re- 
giment. 

At Tranquebar, on the 19th January, 
Captain Faith, of His Danish Majesty's 
Service, aged 44 years, leaving a widow 
and numerous relatives to lament his loss. 

At Trichinopoly, on the 20th January, 
William Francis, son of Captain Mac- 
kintosh, of the Engineers, aged 13 
months, deeply deplored by his afflicted 
parents. 

At Madras, on the 20th January, Ser- 
jeant Major William Thompson, most 
sincerely regretted by his friends and re- 
latives. 

At Bombay, on the Ilth January, 
Mr. Jacob Lambertus Vanwoollen, aged 
36 years. 

At Bombay, on the 16th January, 
Louisa, the infant daughter of Mrs. G. 
Higgs, aged 2 days. 

On the 18th February, in the Bow- 
Bazar, Mrs. Johanna Butelho, at the ad- 
vanced age of 120 years. 

On the 20th February, the lady of 
Captain George Cooper, of the 5th Regi- . 
ment Native lofantry, commanding the 
Champarun Light Infantry, aged 47 
years and 2 months. 

ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 

Mrs. Catharine De Rozario Mayo— 
Mess. John Richardson Campe and Wil- 
liam Thomas Rodgers, of Calcutta, Gen- 
tlemen, Executors. | 

Mr. Daniel Templeton—Mrs. Eleanor 
Templeton, Widow, Executrix. 

William Raikes Clarke, late of Baitool, 
Esq.—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Matthew Field, late a Volunteer 
H. C. M.—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Francis Gammidge, formerly of 
Calcutta, Provisioner—J. W. Hugg, Esq. 
Registrar. 

Lieut. J. G. Barnard, late of the Horse 
Brigade Artillery—J. W. Hogg, Esq. 
Registrar. 

Lieut. George Herbert Rattray, late of 
the H. C. Bengal Military Establishment 
—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Bonifacio Paul Rodrigues, late of 
Futty Ghur—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Neal McHenry, late of Calcutta, 
Mariner—Robert McClintock, Esq. of 
the Firm of Messrs. McClintock, Morton 
and Company, Executor. 
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Temperature at Calcutta for February. 
THERMOMETER. 
Outside. ) Inside. 
1823. | 
Feb. 8 4.M. | Noon. | 5 P.M.8A4.M.| Noon. 15 P.M. 
Ss. lil 63 100 80 || 67 71 73 
s. 2 63 102 79 67 72 75 
M. 3 64 102 79 68 73 75 
T. 4i| 66 100 82 68 72 80 
W. 5il 67 103 83 68 73 80 
Th. 6i| 68 101 83 70 74 80 
F. 7\| 72 103 81 72 75 8] 
Ss. sil 66 103 s1 || 70 75 80 
Ss. 9i| 68 105 81 69 74 80 
M. 101 68 107 81 70 74 80 
T. wil 71 102 82 72 75 80 
W. 12) 71 102 82 | 72 75 80 
Th. 131 75 | 105 | 79 || 74 77 77 
F. lal 69 90 77 | 72 74 76 
S. 15/] 78 95 82 | 72 75 80 
Ss. 16 73 95 gi || 73 75 78 
M. 17) 71 101 s2 || 71 76 78 
T. 1s 71 101 82 | 72 76 78 
W. 191 72 103 83 | 73 76 82 
Th. 20) 73 103 86 73 77 84 
F. 21) 73 | 102 | 86 || 74 77 84 
Ss. 22] 73 100 87 || 74 78 84 
S. 23\1 75 104 83 || 75 78 85 
M. 24]| 74 104 85 75 78 83 
T. 25\) 74 104 86 || 75 78 84 
W. 261 72 96 86 73 78 84 
Th. 27|| 72 102 86 75 80 84 
F. 28 72 102 86 74 79 86 
No. 5, Old Court House Street. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
23p JANUARY, 1823. 


Mr. E. Bury, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Tirhoot. 

Mr. H. P. Russell, Ditto Ditto at 
Behar. 

TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 

23D JANUARY, 1823. 

Mr. J. Donnithorne, Salt Agent of 
Bullooah and Chittagong, and Ex Of- 
ficio Collector of the former District. 

Mr. W. Trower, Third Member of the 
Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro- 
vinces. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
30TH JANUARY, 1823. 

Mr. Win. Dorin, a Puisne Judge of 
the Courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. Wm. Gorton, Fourth Judge of 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Division of Benares. 

Mr. James Armstrong, additional Re- 
gister of the Zillah Court at Cawnpoor. 


6TH Fes. 1822. 

Mr. John Hawkins, Assistant in the 
Office of the Register to the Courts of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Niza- 
rout Adawlut. 

Mr. Augustus Prinsep, Assistant to 
the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Zillah Tirhoot. 

Mr. John G. Deedes, Assistant to the 
Magistrate and to the Collector of Zil- 
lah Shahabad. 

Mr. Thomas Reid Davidson, Assist- 
ant to the Magistrate and the Collec- 
tor of the 24-Pergunahs. 

Mr. John Lowis, Assistant to the 
Magistrate and to the Collector of Zil- 
ah Nuddgh. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Forr WILLIAM, 7TH Feb. 1823. 
Mr. Peniston Lamb, First Assistant 
to the Secretary to the Government in 
the Secret and Political Departments. 
Mr. Edward Cockburn Ravenshaw, 
Second Assistant to Ditto. 
TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
6TH Fesruary 1823. 
Mr. Richard Udny, Assistant in the 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Lower Provinces. 
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TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
23D January, 1823. 

THe GoveRN OR GENERAL IN COUNCIL 
notifies to the Public, with the deepest re- 
gret, the demise of the Hon'ble Sir Hen- 
ry Blosset, the Chief Justice of Bengal, 


on the night of Saturday last. 


The GovERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL, 
adverting to the distinguished Cliaracter 
ofthe Deceased, and to his Eminent 
Qualifications for the high Otlice of 
which he had so recently assumed the 
charge, is persuaded that the inhabitants 
of this City will participate in the Con- 
cern which he feels on this most distress- 
ing Event, and will cordially concur 
with him inthe desire that every practi- 
cable degree of respect to the Memory 
of the Chief Justice should be manitest- 
ed on the occasion, 

It is accordingly requested that the 
principal Officers of Government, both 
Civil and Military, will attend at the in- 
terment of the late Chief Justice, and 
thatevery other demonstration of respect 
and attention suited to sucha ceremony 
be observed on the day appointed for the 
Funeral. 

By Command of the Honorable the 
Governor General in Council, 

C. LUSHINGTON, 
Acting Chief Secretary to the Govern- 


ment, 


MILITARY. 


FORT WILLIAM, 13TH Jan. 1823. 


Licutenant-Colonel Hugh Griffiths, of 
the 10th Regiment Native Infantry, hav - 
ing furnished a Medical certificate of his 
inability to perform the active duties of 
his profession, that Officer is transferred, 
at his own request, to the Invalid Esta- 
blishment. 

The Governor Gencral in Council is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ment. . 

Lieutenant-Colonel Griffiths of the In- 
valid Establishment, to be Regulating 
Officer of the Invalid Thannah Establish- 
ment in the district of Shahabad, vice 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Maxwell, de- 
ceased. 

The following appointment was made 
by Government in the Political Depart- 
ment, under date the 2nd instant. 

Licutenant-Colone]l L. R. O’Brien, of 
the 8th Regiment Light Cavalry, to be 
First Assistant to the Resident at Hy- 
drabad. 
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Serjeant Frederick Augustus Twiss, 
of the Army Commissariat, is appointed 
a Sub-Conductor in that Department, in 
succession to Newton deceased. 

W. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. Sec. to 

Gov. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 6th Jan. 1823. 
Lieutenant (Brevet Captain) George 
Snodgrass, of the 4th Native Infantry, 
is appointed a Member of the Annual 
Arsenal Committee in the room of Lieu- 
tenant (Brevet Captain) Read, appoint- 
ed Superintendant of Family Money. 
The Commander in Chief is pleased to 
post the following Officers of Artillery, to 
Campanies and Battalions respectively, 
viz. 
Captain C. Chesney, to the 6th Compa- 
ny 2nd Battalion. 
Ist-Licutenant W. T. Garrett, to the 
3rd Company lst Battalion. | 
2nd-Lieutenant W. C. J. Lewin, to the 
6th Company 2nd Battalion. 
1st-Lieutenant L. Burroughs is remov- 
ed from the 3rd Company lst Battalion 
to the 2nd Company 2nd Battalion. 
2nd-Lieutenant Lewin willdo duty with 
the Head-Quarters of the Regiment at 
Dum Dun, until the arrival of the 6th 
Company 2nd Battalion atthe Presidency. 
Lieutenant W. J. Phillott of the 17th 
Native Infantry, is posted to the 2nd 
Battalion of the Regiment. 


Head- Quarters, on board the Nereid 
Yacht, 6th Jan, 1823. 

The Marquess of Hastings cannot quit 
India withont soliciting the Officers, 
European or Native, the Non-Commissi- 
oned Officers, and the Men of both His 
Majesty’s and the Honorable Company’s 
Truops, at whose Head he has so long 
had the honor of standing, to accept 
his sincere thanks for the satisfaction 
which their conduct has uniformly giv- 
en to him. 

The Fidelity, the Zeal, and the Disci- 
pline which have been so characteristic of 
the Army during his connection with it, 
have been a source of the highest gratifi- 
cation tohim ; and he could expatiate 
with equal truth and pleasure on the 
brilliant Gallantry of the Troops: but 
what in his opinion has distinguished them 
the most, is the humane care shown by 
all Ranks that the inhabitants of the 
Countries thro’ which divisions passed 
should suffer as little as possible from 
the Jroyvress of the Forces. 
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Tho’ the Marquess of Hastings had 
not the opportunity of witnessing in per- 
son, with regard to the Madras and 
Bombay Forces in the Field, the gene- 
rous feeling towards te defenceless Peo- 
ple, he can from Official Reports speak as 
confidently respecting them as he can re- 
latively tothe Bengal Troops, whose kind- 
ly considerate attention on this point he 
had constant occasion to observe with 
admiration. The sentiment thus indnl- 
ged by the different parts of the combined 
Army has its reward in the Gratitude 
manifested by a vast Population to every 
Detachment that moves thro’ Central 
India. 

His Lordship, therefore, desires to 
include the whole of his Majesty’s and 
the Hon’ble Company’s Forces in India 
in the Warm Tribute which he hereby of- 
fersto their Merits ; and he crusts all Por- 
tions and Descriptions of those Forces 
will believe in the earnestness of his 
Parting Praver for their Welfare. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 14th Jan. 
1823. 

General the Honorable Sir Edward 
Paget having assumed his daties of 
Commander in Chief in India, His Ex- 
cellency is pleased to direct that the 
Returns and Correspondence for his in- 
formation shall be addressed to the dif- 
ferent Departments at the Head-Quarters 
as heretofore. 

His Exccllency is further pleased to di- 
rect, that all orders issued under the an- 
thority of his predecessor, General the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
shall remain in force, together with His 
Lordship’s instructions issued from 
time to time for the guidance of the 
Heads of Departments in their respective 
Offices. 

The Commander in Chief will receive 
the Heads of Departments, or during 
their unavoidable absence, their Depu- 
ties or Assistants, on public@business 
from 10 to 12 o’clock on any of the days 
of the week, excepting Council Days 
and Sundays. 

His Excellency will receive all other 
Officers and Persons who nay wish to 
see himon business on Mondays after 
12 o'clock. 

In cases of public emergency it is to be 
understood, that the Commander in Chief 
is to be seen atany time without excep- 
tion day or night. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief has been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments. 
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Lieut.-Col. Geo. Marlay, C. B. (half 
pay) to be Military Secretary to His Ex- 
cellency. 

Captain Forbes ee ead | 
His Majesty's 20th Regi- 
ment,.....-.-+0% Reo wc 

Brevet Captain Semple, His 
Majesty’s 26th Regiment, 

Captain Honeywood, 7th Re- 
giment Light Cavalry,.. 

Captain Borrowes, His Ma- 
jesty’s 14th Regiment,. ) 

LigwtenantHumphryHay,2nd Pate 
Regiment Light Cavalry. . 

Lieut. Crole, His Majesty's 
llth Light Dragoons, .. 
Captain Elliott, h. p. His Majesty’s 

21st Light Dragoons, is attached to the 

Office of the Commander in Chief. 

J. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 

FORT WILLIAM; 15TH JANUARY, 1823. 
‘The Governor General in Council is 

pleased to make the following promo- 

tions : 


Aides-de- 


Camp. 


Infantry. 

Major Alexander Campbell to be 
Lieutenant-Culonel, from the 13th Ja- 
nuary 1823, in succession to Griffiths, 
invalided. 

4th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Captain James Clark '| 

to be Major, 
Brevet-Captainand Lieu- 

tenant John Oakes to 

be Captain of a Com- 


From thel3th 
January 1823, 
in succession 
to Campbell 
| promoted. 


pany, 
Ensign Joseph Holmes 
to be Lieutenant, 
16th Regiment Native Infantry. 


Captain William Moxon 
to be Major, From the 25th 
Brevet Captain andLieut. | Dec. 1822, in 
Christopher D’OylyAp- > succession to 
lin to be Captainof a! Middleton 
com deceased. 


pany, 
Ensign Edward Watt 
to be Lieutenant, 

_ The following Gentlemen Cadets of 
Artillery and Infantry are admitted to the 
Service on this Establishment, in con- 
formity with their appointinent by the 
Hon’bie the Court of Directors. The Cadet 
of Artillery is promoted to the rank of 
Second Lieutenant, leaving the date of his 
Commission for future adjustment : 

Artillery. 
Mr. John Fordyce, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 3rd January 1823. 
Infantry. 
Mr. William Mitchell, date of arrival 
tn Fort William, 12th January 1823. 
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Mr. Pi ine Powell Turner, date of 
arrival in Fort William, 6th January 
1823. 


W. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 15th Jan. 
1823. 

The Orders of Government, announc- 
ing the succession of the Hon'ble Jobn 
Adam, Esq. to the Office of Governor 
General of Fort William in Bengal, and 
of His Excellency Sir Edward Paget, G. 
C. B. to be Commander in Chief of all 
the Forces serving in the East Indies, 
are to be formally read and explained 
to the Troops at the several Stations of 
the Army, for which purpose the whole 
are to be paraded under Arms immedi- 
ately after the receipt of those orders at 
Stations respectively, when the usual 
Ceremonies will be observed, and Sa- 
lutes of 19 Guns and2 Vollies of small 
Arms fired on the occasion. 

The Commander in Chief has been 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ment : 

Captain T. Macan of the 16th Dra- 
goons (Lancers) to be Persian Interpre- 
ter to His Excellency. 

Lieutenant-Colonels are posted to 
Corps, as follows: ° 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Boyd (new 
promotion) to the 2nd Battalion 16th Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Macmorine 
from the 2nd Battalion 16th to the 2nd 
Battalion 2lst Native Infantry, vice 
Hennessy retired in Europe. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. MacInnes (new 
promotion) to the lst Battalion 30th 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robt. J. Latter 
from the Ist Battalion 30th to the 2nd 
Battalion 2nd Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel N. Cumberlege 
from the 2nd Battalion 2nd to the Ist 
Battalion lst Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Penny from 
the lst Battalion lst Native Infantry to 
the 2nd Battalion 25th Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Richards from 
the 2nd Battalion 25th to the 2nd 
Battalion 12th Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Perkins 
from the 2nd Battalion 12th to the lst 
Battalion 27th Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hunter from 
the Ist Battalion 27th to the Honorable 
Company's European Regiment. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel G. Carpenter from 
the Ist Battalion 16th to the 1st Batta- 
lion 5th Native Infantry, vice Hodgson 
retired in Europe. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 16th Jan. 
1823. . 

Assistant Surgeon Ronald, at present 
doing duty with the 3rd Battalion of Ar- 
tillery, is directed to join the General 
Hospital at the Presidency until further 
orders. 

The undermentioned Cornet, Ensigns, 
and Gentlemen Cadets of Infantry, are 
appointed to do duty with the Regiments 
and Battalions specitied opposite to their 
respective names: 

Cornet Fraser, 1st Light Cavalry, Sul- 
tanpore, Benares. 


Ensign Hardwick, Wing 2d Battalion. 


13th Regiment Native Infantry, Dacca. 
Ensign Jackson, Ist Bo. 10th Regt. 
Messrs. See N. I. Barrackpore. 
‘* Bagshawe, 2nd Bn. 11th ditto ditto. 
*“ McMurdo, Ist Bn. 23rd ditto ditto. 
** Barberie, \ 2nd Bn. 10th Regt. N. I. 
“© Mitchell, § Berhampore. 
** Bracken, Ist Bn. 5th ditto ditto Agra, 
Supernumerary Assistant Surgeon W. 
Twining of His Majesty's Service, attach- 
ed to the 14th Foot, is appointed Sur- 
geon to the Commander in Chief, to 
have effect from the 13th instant. 
Lieutenant Thos. Polwhele is appoint- 
ed Adjutant to the 2nd Battalion 2ist 
Regiment Native Infantry, vice Ross 
promoted. 
JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen, of the drmy. 


FORT WILLIAM; 20TH Jan. 1823. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Watson Hunter, 
attucued to the Honorable Company’s 
European Regiment, having furnished a 
Medical Certificate of his inability to 
perform the active duties of his pro- 
fession, that Officer is transferred, at his 
own request, to the Invalid Establish. 
ment, from the 18th instant. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, of the 
Invalid Establishment, is appointed to 
Command the Ist Battalion of Native 
Invaiids, in succession to Fetherston, 
who has procecded to Europe on fur- 
lough. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promo- 
tions: 

Infantry. 

Major Patrick Byres to be Lieute- 
nant-Colonel from the 18thJanuary 1823. 
in succession to Hunter invalided. 
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114& Regiment: Native Infantry: 
Captain William Short 
to be Major,........ From the 18th 
BrevetCapt. and Lieu- | Jan. 1823, in 


tenant John Oliver to be + succession to 

Captain ofa Company,.. { Byres promot- 
Ensign George Edwin | ed. 

Cary tobe Licuteaant,. . 

Mr. John Tiernev having furnished an 
Affidavit of his appointment by the Hono- 
rable the Court of Directors to a Ca- 
detship of Infantry on this Establishment, 
is admitted to the Service accordingly. 
—Date of arrival in Fort Wiliam, 18th 
December 1822. 

Lieutenant Peter La Touche, of the 
14th Regiment Native Infantry, has re- 
turned to his duty on this Establishment 
without prejudice to his rank, by per- 
mission of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors.—Date of arrival in Fort Wil- 
liam, 16th January 1823. 


FORT WILLIAM; 2Ist Jan. 1823. 

The following appointment made by 
the Governor General is published in 
General Orders: 

Brevet- Major H. C. Streatfield, of His 
Majesty’s 87th Regiment of Foot, to be 
Military Secretary and an Aide-de Camp 
to the Governor General. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 12th January, 
1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 

pleased to make the following appoint- 

ment. Surgeon John Craufurd, to be 
Secretary to the Meilical Byard, in suc- 
cession to Surgeon Jameson, deceased. 


FORT WILLIAM; 24TH JAN. 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following 
Extract (Paragraph 107) of a General 
Letter from the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors, in the Military Department, 
dated the 31st July 1822, be published 
in General Orders. 

Para. 107. We have permitted Mr. 
Morgan Powell (of whose conditional 
appointment, you were advised in the 
13th Paragraph of our Letter in this 
Department, dated the 28th November 
1821) to proceed to his duty as an As- 
sistant Surgeon, upon your Establish- 
ment. 


FORT WILLIAM; 2iTH Jan. 
1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promo- 
tion, 
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17th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Captain James Blackney, } 14 succession 


to be Major. soeeenes : to Macphep- 
Brevet-captain and Lieu- | .49. deceas- 
tenant William Walkin- ed—dates of 
shaw, to be Captain of a ( Commissions 
company. ne 
Ensign John Hay to a pina ae 
Lieutenant....... ee 


The appointments notified in General 
Orders of the 7th ultimo, of Deputy 
Superintending Surgeon James Mac- 
Dowell, to be a Superintending Surgeon, 
and of Surgeon Charles Hunter, to be 
Deputy Superintending Surgeon, are to 
have effect from the 5th January 1823, 
the date of dispatch of the Ship Bengal 
Merchant, on which Vessel Superintend- 
ing Surgeon A. Dickson has proceeded 
to Europe. 

The following promotions are made 
by Government. 


Medical Department. 
Assistant Surgeon William Ledmon, 
to be Surgeon from the 5th January 
1823, in succession to Hunter appointed 
Deputy Superintending Surgeon. 
Assistant Surgeon Robert Tytler, M. 
D. to be Surgeon from the 20th January 
1823, in succession to Jameson de- 
ceased. 


_ Captain P. M. Hay of the 28th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry is nominated to 
the temporary Command of the Chitta- 
gong Provincial Battalion. 


The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
dets of Artillery and Infantry, and As- 
sistant Surgeon, are admitted to the Ser- 
vice on this Establishment, in conformity 
with their appointment by the Honora- 
ble the Court of Directors ; the Cadet of 
Artillery is promoted to the rank of 2nd 
Lieutenant, leaving the date of his Com- 
mission for future adjustment. 

; Artillery. 

Mr. Edward Francis O’Hanlon, date 
of arrival in Fort William, 13th January 
1813. 

Infantry. 

Mr. Henry William James Wilkinson, 
date of arrival in Fort William, 14th Ja- 
nuary 1823. - 

Medical Department. 

Mr. James MacGregor, date of arrival 
in Fort William, 19th January 1823. 

The undermentioned Officers have re- 
turned to their duty on this establish- 
ment, without prejudice to their Rank, 
by permission of the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors. 
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Lieutenant-colonel Chris- 
topher Baldock, of the | 29th Dec. 
29th Regiment Native 1822. 
Infantry.........-..-- 

Capt. Edward Simons, of 

. the Ist Regiment Na- > 21st Ditto. 
tive Infantry ........ 

- Captain Samuel Houlton, 4th J 
of the 5th Regiment aoa 
Native Infantry...... : 

Lieutenant Francis Smal- 12th N 
page, of the 8th Regi- > ““yan9. 


ment Light Cavalry. ... 

The following Appointments were 
mave in the Political Department, uadcr 
date the 15th Instant ; 

Captain Abraham Hardy, of the 28th 
Regiment Native Infantry, and Lieute- 
nant Robert Low, of the 17th Regiment 
Native Infantry, to be Junior Assistants 
to the Agent to the Governor General in 
Saugor, and the Nurbuddah Territories, 
with a Civil Allowance of Sicca Rupces 
(400) Four hundred each. 

Wn. CASEMENT, L¢. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


al 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 28th Jan. 
1823. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Syers, of the 
Ramghur Battalion, having returned to 
his duties on the 20th Instant, the leave 
granted to that Oilicer in General Orders 
of the Z8th ultimo, is cancelled. 

Lieutenant and Brevet-captain Fran- 
cis Hodgson is appointed Adjutant to the 
2d Battalion 17th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, vice Walkinshaw promoted. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


FORT WILLIAM; 3ist JAN. 1823. 

Major L. Wiggens, Ist Assistant Mi- 
litary Auditor General, is appointed a 
Member of the Board of Superintend- 
ence for the improvement of the Breed 
of Cattle, in the room of Surgeon Saw- 
ers, who has proceeded to Europe. 


FORT WILLIAM; 71TH Fes. 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions and Alterations of Rank. 

Infantry. 

Brevet-colonel an8 Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Henry Worsley, C. B. to be Colonel 
of a Regiment, from the 26th August, 
1822, in succession to Haynes, de- 
ceased, 

Major William Burgh to be Lieutc- 
nant-colonel, vice Worseley, promoted, 
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with rank from the [8th January 1823, 
in succession to Hunter, invalided. 
15th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Captain Henry Edward 
Gilbert Cooper to 


Major,............. 
Brevet -captain and | From the 18th 
Lieutenant Arthur Jan. 1823, in 


succession to 
Burgh, pro- 
moted. 


Shuldham to be 
Captain of a compa- 
NY 5h eee ed Sx oes 
Ensign Edward Nelson 
Townsend to be Lieu- 
tenant,.... 2... 0 
Alterations of Rank. 

Infantry,—Licutenant-colonel John 
Maclnnes, to rank from 26th August, 
1822, vice Worsley, promoted. 

Ditto,—Lieutenant-colonel Alexan- 
der Campbell, to rank from 1st Septem- 
ber, 1822, vice Thompson deceased. 

Ditto,—Lieutenant-colonel _ Patrick 
Byres, to rank from 13th January, 1823, 
vice Griffiths invalided. 

20th Regiment Native Infantry,— 
Major Nicholas Manley, to rank from 
26th August, 1822, vice MacInnes pro- 
moted. 

Ditto,—Captain Samuel Cantwell 
Crooke, to rank from 20th August, 1822, 
vice Manley, promoted. 

Ditto,—Lieutenant Alfred Arkell 
Williamson, to rank from 26th August, 
1822, vice Crooke, promoted. 

4th Regiment Native Infantry,—Ma- 
jor James Clark, to rank from Ist Sep- 
tember, 1822, vice Campbell promoted. 

Ditto,—Captain Juhn Oakes, to rank 
from Ist September, 1822, vice Clark 
promoted. 

Ditto,—Lieutenant Joseph Holmes, to 
rank from Ist September 1822, vice 
Oakes promoted. 

11th Regiment Native Infantry,—Ma 
jor William Short, to rank from 13th Ja- 
nuary, 1823, vice Byres promoted. 

Ditto,—Captain John Oliver, to rank 
from 13th January, 1823, vice Short pro- 
moted. 

Ditto,—Lieutenant George Edwin 
Cary, to rank from 13th January, 1823, 
vice Oliver promoted. 


FORT WILLIAM; 7TH Fes. 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions and Assignment of Rank. 
30th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Brevet-captain and Lieutenant John 
Home to be Captain of a company, vice 
Johnson, retired from the service ; 
date of commission 3let May, 1820. 
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Ensign George Kinloch, to be Lien- 
tenant, vice Home, promoted, date of 
commission Ist January, 1821. 

17th Regiment Native Infantry. 
to rank from 
the 6th Jan. 
1823, the date 


Kinshaw,.........., eas i M 
Lieut ; e late Ma- 
ieuteuant John Hay, jor Robt. Mac- 
pherson. 


Mr. Robert Guthrie McGregor, is ad- 
mited to the service as a Cadet of Artillery 
on this Establishment, in conformity 
with his Appointment by the Honorable 
the Court of Directors, and promoted 
to the rank of 2d-Lieutenant, leaving 
the date of his commission for future 
adjustment; date of arrival in Fort Wil- 
liam, 16th January, 1823. 


The Governor General in Council was 
pleased in the Territorial Department, 
under date the 14th ultimo, to appoint 
Brevet-captain Robert McMullin, of the 
22d Regiment Native Infantry, to act as 
Assistant to the Barrack-master of the 
Sth Division, until the Mint at Benares 
shall be completed.—Brevet-captain Mc- 
Mullin is directed to place himself un- 
der the orders of the Officiating Snper- 
intendent of Public Buildings in the 
Lower Provinces. 

' Captain J. J. Gordon, of the 17th Re- 

giment Native Infantry, is nominated to 

charge of the Patna Provincial Bat- 

talion, during the absence of Captain 

Webber. ° 
Wm. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
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Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 3d Feb. 1823. 

Assistant Surgeon C. B. Hoare, is ap- 
pointed to the Ist Battalion 6th Native 
Infantry, and will join the Right Wing 
at Cawnpore. 

Assistant Surgeon John Leslie, is di- 
rected to join and do duty with the Left 
Wing 2d Battalion 19th Native Infan- 
try at Mirzapore. 

Ensign Richard Nelson, 1st Battalion 
22d Native Infantry, doing duty with 
the 2d Battalion 20th Native Infantry, 
is directed to join his proper Battalion 
at Kurnaul by water. 

Lieutenant H. Templer, of the 4th 
Native Infantry, is directed to join and 
do duty with Lieutenant-colonel Boyd’a 


‘Detachment, and proceed with it to 
Dinapore by water. 


JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. to the <irmy, 


1823.] 


THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL OR- 
DERS ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES 
IN INDIA. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta ; 29th Dec. 1822. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

‘The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following appointment until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

14th Foot. 
Alexander Donald, Gent. to be Ensign 
by purchase, vice James Watson pro- 
moted, 25th December 1822. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 30th Dec. 1822. 
Lieutenant Job Dicksonof the 67th 
Regiment will act as Quarter-master to 
that corps, vice Gormly deceased. 
The foregoing appointment to have 
effect from the 14th ultimo. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 4th Jan. 1822. 
The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Promotions and Appointments 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 
54th Foot. 


Lieutenant John Clark to be Adju- 


tant, vice Dewdall, deceased, 13th 


December 1822. 


Ensign Burrowes Kelly to be Lieute- 


nant without purchase, 13th Dec. 1822. 
- Neynee, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Kelly, promoted, 
ditto. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 7th Jan. 1823. 

The Most Noble the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following appointment until His Majes- 
ty’s pleasure shall be known. 

30th Regiment. : 

Ensign John C. Battley, from th 
24th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Vander- 
zee deceased, 19th December, 1822. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta ; 13th January, 
1823. 

General the Hon’ble Sir Edward Paget 
having assumed his Duties of Comman- 
der in Chief in India, His Excellency is 
pleased to direct that the Reports, Re- 
turns, and Correspondence for his: infor- 
mation shal) be addressed to the differ- 


ent Departments at Head-Quarters as 


heretofore. 

His Excellency is further pleased to di- 
rect that all Orders issued under the 
authority of His Predeccssor, General 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
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shall remain in Force, together with His 
Lordship’s instructions issued from time 


~ to time for the guidance of the Heads 


of Departments in their respective offices. 

The Commander in Chief will receive 
the Heads of Departments, or during 
their unavoidable absence, their Deputies 
or Assistants, on public business from 10 
to 12 o’clock on any of the days of the 
week, excepting Council days and Sun- 
days. 

His Excellency will receive all other 
Officers and Persons who may wish to 
see him on business on Mondays after 
12 o'clock. 

In cases of public emergency it is to 
be understood, that the Cominander in 
Chief, is to be seen at any time without 
exception, day or night. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; \3th Jan.1823. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is pleased to make the following 
appointments. 

Lieut.-Colonel George Marlay, C. B. 
(half pay) tobe Military Secretary. 

Captain Forbes Champagne, H. M. 
20th Regt. Aide-de-Camp. 

Brevet Captain Semple, H. M. 28th 
Regt. Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Borrowes, H. M. 41st Regt. 
and Lieutenant Crole, H. M. llth Dra- 
goons, to be Extra Aides-de-Camp. 

Captain Elliott, H. p. H. M. 21st Dra- 
goons, is attached to the Office of the 
Commander in Chief. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 15th Jan. 1823. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is pleased to make the following 
Appointment. 

Assistant Surgeon W. Twining of His 
Majesty’s Service, is appointed a Super- 
numerary Assistant Surgeon in the East 
Indies, and is attached to the 14th Foot 
until further Orders. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 17th Jan. 1823. 
The following Appointments are an- 
nounced on the Staff of the Hon'ble the 
Governor General. 
Lieutenant The Hon. G. 
Keppel, H. M. 20th Foot. 
Lieut. E. C. Archer,.. 
H. M. 87th Foot....... 
Captain Fendall, 4th Dragoons, Ex- 
tra Aid-de-camp. 


Aides-de- 
Camp. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 16th January, 
1823 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is pleased to make the following 
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Appointments until His Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be known. ore 
54th Foot. 

Lieut. Peter Taylor, from the 96th 
Regiment to be Lieutenant, vice James 
Lawless, who exchanges, 25th Dec. 1822. 

96th Foot. 

Lieutenant James Lawless, from the 
54th Foot to be Lieutenant, vice Peter 
Taylor, who exchanges, 25th Dec. 1822. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 23d Jan.1823. 
The following Appointments are an- 
nounced on the Staff of the Hon’ble the 
Governor General. 
_ Brevet Major Streatfield of His Ma- 
jesty’s 37th Regiment of Fuot, to be Mi- 
litary Secretary and an Aide-de-camp. 


Head-Quarters Calcutta; 27th Jan. 1823. 
His Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following Promotions and Appoint- 


ments. 
Ath Light Dragoons. 


Lieutenant Chas. St. John Fancourt, — 


from half-pay 91st Foot, to be Lieute- 
nant vice William Thomas Loftus, who 
exchanges, receiving the difference be- 
tween the full-pay of Cavalry, and full- 
pay of Infantry, 30th May, 1822. 

Lith Light Dragoonse. 

Veterinary Surgeon Chas. Percivall, 
from half-pay 25th Light Dragoons, to 
be Veterinary Surgeon, vice George 
Gross who exchanges, 4th July, 1822. 

13th Light Dragoons. 

Captain John Thornton, from half- 
pay 78th Regiment, to be Captain, vice 
William Turner, who exchanges, re- 
ceiving the difference between a full-pay 
“Troop, and a full-pay Company, 27th 
June, 1822. : 

Lieut. the Hon'ble John Stuart, from 
half-pay 3d Dragoons, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Tristram, who exchanges re- 
cciving the difference, 18th July, 1822. 

16th Light Dragoons. 

Lieut. A. St. Leger McMahon, from 
the lst Dragoon Guards, to be Liente- 
nant, vice Smith who exchanges, 26th 
May, 1822. 

Ist Foot. 


Capt. Mathew Ford, from the 7th 
Foot, to be Captain, vice Hulme who 
exchanges, 27th June, 1822. 

Capt. John Farmer Gell, from half- 
pay 77th Foot, to be Captain, vice John 
Wilson who exchanges, 25th July, 1822. 

20th Foot. 

Capt. Frederick William Frankland, 
from 2d Foot, to be Captaiu, vice Pow- 
er who exchanges, 6th June, 1822. 
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Gentleman Cadet Robt. McDermott, 


from the Royal Military College, to be. 


Ensign without purchase, vice Boats, ap- 
pointed tothe 12th Foot, 11th July, 1822. 
47th Foot. 

Ensign Jas. Rattray Scott, from the 
42d Foot, to be Ensign, vice McDo- 
nald who exchanges, 11th July, 1822. 

50th Foot. 

Lieut. G. Bromhead, to be Captain 
with purchase, vice Rea deceased, 27th 
June, 1822. (Cancels the exchange be- 
tween Captains Young, 53d and Rea,54th.} 

Ensign Pryce Clarke to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Bromhead, 27th June, 1822. 

Henry Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Clarke, 27th June, 1822. 

59th Foot. 

Gentleman Cadet Frederick George 
Howard, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ensign bv purchase, vice 
Drummond, appointed to the 1st Foot 
Guards, 25th July, 1822. 

69th Foot. 

Gentleman Cadet Henry William 
Blackford, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Hare, appointed to the 8th Foot, 13th 
June, 1822. 

Thos. Schoolbraid, Gent. late of the 
73d Foot, to be Quarter Master, vice 
Sevens, deceased, 11th July, 1822. 

89th Foot. 

Captain Robt. Nicholls, from half- 
pay, 25th Light Dragoons, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Geo. Edward Jones who ex- 
chahges, 6th June, 1822. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 1st Feb. 1823. 

His excellency The Commander in 
Chief in Inda is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing Promotions, until His Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known. 

14th Foot. 

Lieut. Kenneth McKenzie to be Cap- 
tain of a company without purchase, 
vice G. Rawlins, decd. 17th Jan. 1823. 

Ensign Arthur Ormsby to be Lieute- 
nant, vice McKenzie promoted. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 10th Feb.1823. 
His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief has been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing promotion and appointment un- 
til His Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 
20th Foot. 

Ensign Ambrose Congreve to be Licu- 
tenant, vice Gilbert deceased, 18th Janu- 
ary, 1823. 

By Order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

THOS. McMAHON, Col. 4. G. 


—— 
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WORKS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 

7 Rs. As. 

Siborn’s To hical Plan of Drawing for Civil and 
Mili Surveyors: with plates, folio, boards, — 24 

Burnet on Composition in Painting, with plates, 4to. 


; boards, — 12 0 
Parkinson on Fossils, 8vo. calf, — 10 0 
Conybeare und Phillips’ Outlines of Geology of Eng- 

| land and Wales, coloured maps and sections, 8vo. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, comprising the 
Theory and Practiceof Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture and Landscape Gardening, in one 
vol. 8vo. boards, — 45 0 
Hortus Anglicus, or Modern English Gardening, 
2 vols. 8vo. half russia, | — 16 0 
a Metaphysical and other Essays, by J. H. Brown, 8vo. 
half russia, — 12 0 
Morgan’s Philosophy of Morals, 8vo. half russia, — 10 0 
Lowe’s Present State of England, 8vo. calf, — 10 0 
Fleming's Zoology, being a ts View of the Struc- 
ture, Functions and lassifications of Animals, 
2 vols. 8vo. half russia, — 24 0 
Thompson’s (A. T.) Lectures on Botany, with plates, 
Svo. boards, vol. Ist. — 20 0 
Nicholson’s (Peter) Popular Course of pure and 
mixed Mathematics, 8vo. calf, — 16 0 
Key to ditto, 8vo. calf, — 8 Q 


Myer’s Geography ; 8 new and comprehensive System, 
Makenaicd. Physical, Political and Cane 
cial, comprising a perspicuous Delineation of the 
present State of the Globe, with maps, views, 
and engravings, illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the different Nations, 2 vols. 4to. 
calf, Serr 150 0 
Whittingham’s British Poets, 100 vols. 18mo. elegant- 
ly rinted at the Chiswick Press, bound in extra 
calf and lettered, — 500 
Campbell's Specimens of British Poets, 7 vols. 8vo. 
full calf extra, 
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Aikin’s British Poets, 8vo. calf, — 16 
Abernethy’s Physiological Lectures, 8vo. calf, — 8 
Hooper's Medical Dictionary, 8vo. calf, — 16 
Bourn’s Gazetteer, 8vo. calf, . — 16 
Robison’s Mechanical Philosophy, 5 vols. 8vo. half 
russia, 64 
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Tredgold on Cast Iron, 8vo. half russia, — 12 0 
Nicholson's Encyclopeedia, 6 vols. 8vo. calf, — 90 0 
Bancroft on Colours, 2 vols. 8vo. half russia, — 30 0 
Craig’s Lectures on Drawing, 8vo. half russia, — 10 0 
Laing’s Architectural Plans, Im. folio, half russia; — 120 0 
James’s Military Dictionary, 8vo. half russia, — 24 0 
Rules and Regulations, 8 new edition, Svo. half russia, 8- © 
A Treatise on the General Principles of Permanent. 

Fortification, as applied to the modem Bastien. 

System, with plates, by Col. De Malortie, — 24 0 
Walton’s complete Angler, 8vo. calf, — 16 0 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tracts, 3 vols. Svo. half russia, 40 0 
_____- Mathematics, 3 vols. Svo. half-russia; — 0 
Jamieson on Maps, 8vo. half russia, — 8g 0 
Cabinet of Arts, 2 vols. 4to. half russia, — 100 0 
Roche Blanche, by M. A. Porter, 3 vols: 12mo. 

boards, — 18 0 
Is'n’t it Odd, by Marmaduke Merry-whistle,. 3 vols. 

12mo. boards, —- 416 @ 
The Steam Boat, 12mo. boards, - -— 6 0 
Percy Anecdotes, complete in 16 vols. half russia, — 96 0 
Cook's Voyages round the World, 7 vols. 8vo. half 

russia, wo 64 0 
Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy, 4 vols. Svo:.calf, —~ 48 0 
Graham's Rome, 8vo. half russia, —_ § 0 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, 4 vols. 8vo. calf, — 40 0 
Johnson's Works, 12 vols. 8vo. calf extra, — 80 0 
Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena, by B. : 

E. O'Meara, 2 vols. 8vo. half russid, — 24 0 
The Edinburgh’ Gazetteer, complete in 6 vols. 8v0. 

half russia, 100 Rs. or, dccompahied with ah Atlas, 

by Arrowsmith * 4 ome 190 0 
Phillip’s Speeches, 8vo. boards, — § 0 


*,* Books, Maps, Charts, Drawing and Mathema- 
tical Instruments are commissioned from England on 
moderate terms. From a fatr average the charges t- 
curred, viz. Package, Wharfage, Shipgnng Esvpences, 
Freight, Insurance, Import Duty, and every inciden- 
tal Charge to Calcutta, are commuted at 25 per cent. on 
the Invoice cost ; payment being made ow deluery of 
the Goods at the rate of Exchange of the day. 

All orders aceompanied by a Heondee, or reference 
for payment in Calcutta, will meet with the readsest at- 
tention from W. THACKER. 
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[Continued from our last.) 


OF the original settlement of Persia, as of that of India, very 
little is known. For this ignorance satisfactory reasons might 
be easily assigned, particularly, the superficial knowledge of 
the Greeks and Jews, and the loss of the Persian archives, or 
historical compositions of the country. ‘ That the Grecian 
writers before Xenophon,”’ observes the sagacious Sir William 
Jones, “had no acquaintance with Persia, and that their accounts 
of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox, too extravagant to be 
seriously mentioned ; but their connection with it, in war or 
peace, had been generally confined to bordering kingdoms un- 
der feudatory princes ; and the first Persian emperor, whose 
life and character they seem to have known with tolerable ac- — 
curacy, was the great Cyrus.” This ingenious author, however, 
is so far from considering Cyrus, as the first Persian monarch, 
that he is convinced a powerful Kingdom subsisted in Iran, for 
ages prior to the accession of that hero—that it corresponded 
with the Mahédbéddian dynasty, and was, perhaps, the oldest regu- 
lar government in the world. The evidence, on which he grounds 
this opinion, is the work of a Mahometan traveller, compiled from 
the books of such Persians as fled from their country, on the 
innovation of religion, introduced by Zoroaster ; and, if these 
books, of which a few still remain, be genuine, and the Maho- 
metan a faithful compiler, facts.of which Sir William . enter- 
tains no doubt, the evidence will bear the superstructure, which 
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he has raised on it. Combining their historical date with some 
remarks, on the most ancient language of Persia, which he re- 
gards, as the parent of the Sanscrit, he maintains, that Iran, 
or Persia, in its largest acccptation, was the true centre of 
population, knowledge, language, and arts, which were sub- 
sequently expanded in all directions, and to all the regions of 
the world. 

Whether we admit, or reject this very plausible reasoning, 
we are not permitted to doubt, that the despotical form of 
government, which Dejores had introduced among the Medes, 
and to the adoption of which the Orientalists manifest such a 
general and decided propensity, was perpetuated by his suc- 
cessors, and incorporated into the policy ot Persia. The wi- 
butary kings exhibited, it is true, the pomp of royalty; but 
they were cssentially subordinate to the emperor ; and the Sa- 
traps, or governors of provinces, were strictly answerable to 
the same despot, who assumed the title of great king, or king 
of kings, and received the prostrate homage of his people. 
According to Plato, indeed, and other ancient testimonies, the 
heirs of the crown received an education, which, if any thing 
could, ought to have counteracted the unworthy use of absolute 
power. At seven years of age, the princes were taught the 
bodily exercises; after which the chief eunuchs, or officers of 
the palace, instructed them in the first precepts of morality. 
At fourteen, they were consigned to the charge of four men, 
eminently distinguished by their discretion and talents; the 
first instructed then in the doctrines of the Magi, which in- 
cluded religion and government ; the second, accustomed them 
to speak truth, and to do justice; the third, to subdue their 
passions by temperance; and the fourth, to acquire a degree 
of courage, superior to every sense of fear or danger. Besides 
all this, it was the duty of an officer of the household to wake 
the king, every morning, and to repeat to him these whole- 
some words—“ <frise, O Prince, and think of the functions, 
for which Oromasdes placed thee on the throne.” The previ- 
ous training, and the morning admonition, may have been re- 
gularly administered ; but if so, they were not always adequate 
. to repress the ebullition of passion, or the commission of wan- 
ton cruelty and injustice. We have already particularized 
more than one flagrant violation of all feeling and duty, on the 
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part.of the sovereign, to which we may add the following. 
When Darius projected his wild Scythian expedition, a respec- 
table old man, named Ebasus, earnestly supplicated him to 
leave one of his three sons, to comfort him, when the other 
two should serve in the war. ‘ One will not suffice,’ replied Da- 
rius, ‘ I. will leave you all the three’ —and immediately put them 
to death. Such an anecdote speaks more than volumes of 
declamation against tyranny. Yet, in the practical details of 
the extensive government of ancient Persia, we can perceive 
glimpses of wise provision for the public welfare. The nomi- 
nation of the superior and inferior governors belonged to the 
crown; but the inferior depended immediately on the latter, 
and were not removeable at the pleasure of the Satraps—an 
arrangement, which acted as a counterpoise between the depart- 
ments of delegated authority, and contributed to their co-opera- 
tion, in the performance of their public duties, without disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the empire. A maxim, at once _politi- 
cal and humane, adopted by Cyrus, and respected by his suc- 
cessors, was to appoint the son of a conquered prince, to be 
governor of the conquered country, under the superintendance 
of a Persian Satrap. The establishment of regular couriers, 
who travelled night and day, and who thus facilitated the 
business and communications of the government, has also been 
ascribed to Cyrus, and may be regarded as the origin of post 
conveyances, which have so materially tended to multiply the 
intercourse, and expedite the concerns of human society. The 
king of Persia, according to ancient custom, made, from time 
to time, a progress through the various provinces of his domi- 
nions ; or, if prevented by the pressure of urgent affairs, from 
fulfilling this important duty, he named commissioners to act 
in his stead, and who were emphatically called the eyes and 
the ears of the prince. The security and embellishment of the 
Satrapship, and cities, schemes of public improvement, the 
encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, &c. were 
the objects of their cognizance. Every province had its sepa- 
rate treasury, in which all contributions to the state were de- 
posited ; and these contributions appear, on some occasions, 
‘at least, to have been very considerable. During the reigns 
of Cyrus and Cambyses, the people assessed themselves volun- 
tarily, for the support of the king and his army; but Darius 
362 | 
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introduced the system of annual taxation, which procured him 
the appellation of the merchant. Herodotus computes the yearly 
amount of the revenue, under that monarch, at fourteen thou- 
sand, five hundred and sixty Eubeeic talents, which has been 
estimated, as nearly equivalent to thirty millions of pounds sterl- 
ing, of the present day. Besides the pecuniary tributes, others 
were levied in kind, as 20,000 young colts, from Armenia, 
corn for the supply of 120,000 men, from the provinces of Ba- 
rea and Cyrene, &c. Persia alone was exempted from taxes, all 
the public supplies being drawn from the conquered countries. 

The ordinary judges held their places for life; but they 
were not appointed, till they had attained the mature age of 
fifty years: mor were they permitted to betray partiality with 
impunity ; Cambyses, as we learn from Herodotus, having 
condemned an iniquitous judge, ordered his skin to be nailed 
on his tribunal, at which his son was destined to preside. In 
cases of trial, the accused was confronted with the accuser ; 
and the latter, in the event of his having preferred a false 
charge, was condemned to the punishment, which the indict- 
ment inferred. First offences were seldom visited with capi- 
tal punishment: and, before sentence was pronounced on a 
delinquent, the tenor of his past life was subjected to examina- 
tion ; and, if it appeared, that the virtuous part of his conduct 
preponderated, the rigour of the law was proportionally abat- 
ed. The power of life and death, which fathers exercised over 
their children, in many of the nations of antiquity, was, in 
Persia, considerably mitigated, as it was not tolerated for slight 
faults, nor for a first offence. Besides, as the children had the 
highest respect for their parents, even this modified power was 
seldom exercised. With respect to the case of a child killing 
a parent, they considered it as an impossible crime, and, con- 
sequently, had no law against it. 

To the hilly nature of their country we may, in a great mea- 
sure, attribute the active and warlike disposition of the Per- 
sians. The first lessons, which their youth received, were, to 
manage a horse, to make a dexterous use of the bow, and to 
speak the truth: from the age of twenty-five to thirty, 
they were obliged to serve in the army; and, whether during 
peace or war, they were accustomed to wear their arms, 
which usually consisted of a scymitar, a dagger hung on their 
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belt, and two javelins. Their head was protected by a tiara, 
their body by a scaly coat of mail, and their thighs by cuishes. 
Their targets were of wicker. In eating they were tempe- 
rate; but they indulged rather freely in the use of wine. 
They cherished the prejudice, so comfortable for a soldier, 
that death in battle is a passport to happiness. Their women 
and children followed thern to the field, according to the custom 
of the East. Their chiefs seldom appeared in public, but ou 
horseback. In the hour of battle, the king was stationed in 
the centre ; and, when the signal was given by the sound of 
trumpets, it was followed by the shouts of the whole army. 
The royal standard was a spread golden eagle, borne on the 
point of a spear. They never fought in the night, unless at- 
tacked by the enemy; nor did they march, before the rising of 
the sun. Single combats frequently occurred among them; as 
they are likely to do among any people, habituated to the use 
of arms, and addicted to inebriety. When not engaged in war, 
they passed much of their time in hunting.—Their laws, like 
those of other Eastern countries, permitted polygamy and con- 
cubinage. The virtues in highest estimation among them, 
were, reverence for the aged, especially for parents, the love of 
truth, and an abhorrence of living on the credit of others. <A 
numerous posterity they regarded, as a heavenly blessing ; and 
the king annually conferred rewards on those, who had many 
children. To impart fertility to the soil, they considered as 
an act ‘of religions merit: the king, according to the reports 
which he received, rewarded the industry of some cultivators, 
punished the remissness of others, and, during one day of the 
year, partook of the feast of the tillers of the ground. Among 
their more reprehensible usages, we have to note the preva- 
lence of eunuchs, and of incestuous marriages. The acquisition 
of wealth seems, latterly, to have enervated their virtues, and 
to have induced those servile habits, which prepared the way 
for their downfall. 

In regard to their religious tenets, it behoves us to remark, 
that, prior to the days of Zoroaster, the Magian creed, which 
enjoined the worship of one God, under the symbol of fire, 
prevailed in Persia. The disciples of this faith, however, 
maintain the doctrine of two principles; the one, whom they 
worshipped under the name of Ormaza, or Oromastes, of the 
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Greeks, the author of all good, and represented by light ; and 
the other, whom they also worshipped, under the name of 
Ahriman (Arimanius), and imaged by darkness—a fit. em- 
blem of the author of all evil. These powers they seem to have 
considered as equipotent, insomuch, that when they implored 
blessings on themselves, or their friends, they supplicated the 
author of good; and when they imprecated curses or ruin on 
their enemies, they addressed the dispenser of evil. Zerdusht, 
or Zoroaster, who is commonly supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and who was an 
illustrious superintendant of the Magi, has obtained the credit 
of superadding to this conflicting system the idea of a superior, 
independent, and self-existing power, who, originally, created 
only light, or good, but from which darkness, or evil, resulted 
as an effect. Hence, under the great First Cause, were two 
subordinate, though powerful, agents, the angel of light, and 
the angel of darkness, destined to struggle against each other, 

tillthe general resurrection, and the day of judgment ; when 
the evil angel, and his followers shall withdraw into the regi- 
ons of ever-during darkness. and punishment, and the good 
angel, and his faithful adherents, ascend to the regions of 
light, and eternal happiness. Zoroaster likewise introduced 
the use of temples, for the sake of preserving that eternal fire, 
which was supposed to have descended from heaven, and 
which, when placed on altars, erected on the tops of hills, 

was likely to be extinguished by rains, or tempests. The 
priesthood among the ancient Persians, consisted of the ordina- 
ry or officiating class, their superintendants, and the Archi- 
magus, or chief priest. The holy fire was kept alive, day and 
night, by the priests, on the altar, within the temple. When 
the peopic assembled for the purposes of devotion, the priest 
put on a white robe and mitre, with a gauze covering before 
his mouth, that he might not breathe on the sacred element. He 
then read trom the sacred books, and in a tone scarcely audible, 
the stated prayers, holding, in his left hand, small twigs of a 
consecrated tree, which, when the service was closed, he threw 
into the fire. Had these priests, who, at one period, led austere 
lives, without cynicism, strictly adhered to the precepts enjoin- 
ed for their observance, they might have approved themselves 
most useful members of society: but they gradually deviated 
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from the purpose of their institution, obtained power and influ. 
ence, identified themselves with the civil constitution of their coun- 
try, and, to promote their own interested views, and gratify the 
gross conceptions of the inultitude, ingrafted the tales of mys- 
tery and superstition, on the pure stock of morality and religion. 
It is worthy of remark, that the modern Parsees, after a lapse 
of many centuries, still adore the sacred fire, and with the 
same rites and ceremonies, which were practised by their an- 
cestors, in the days of Darius. 

GREECE, the most celebrated country of antiquity, the thea- 
tre of the most gallant exploits, of patriotism, public freedom, 
and the elegant refinements of genius: and literature, was of 
very inconsiderable extent, and scarcely commensurate with 


the half of England. Situated between the 36th and 4I]st de- - 


gree of north latitude, it was bounded by the sea, on all sides, 
except the north, where it bordered with Epirus and Macedo- 
nia.. Thessaly, its mnost northern province, consisted of an ex- 
tensive and fertile vale, environed by the lofty mountains of 
Olympus, Ossa, Pindus, Geta. The tract extending from the 
borders of Thessaly and Epirus, to the Corinthian Isthmus, 
comprized the provinces of Acumania, £tolia, Doris, Locris, 
Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, each of which was characterized by 
its peculiar mountains, vallies, or plains ; by its greater or less 
fertility ; by its diversity of produce, or by the disposition of its 
inhabitants. The Isthmus of Corinth, a mountainous ridge, at 
one place only five miles in breadth, led farther south to the 
Peninsula of Peloponnessus, which contained Achaia, a narrow 
strip of country on the northern coast, bounded, on its inland 
frontier, by a chain of hills, which run along its whole 
extent, from Corinth to Dyme; Argolis, a remarkably fruitful 
valley, included between the mountainous branches, stretching 
from Cyllene, the most northern of the Arcadian summits, and 
terminating, the one in the Gulf of Argos, and the other at the 
promontory of Scylla; Elis, or Eleia, watered by the Peneus 
and Alpheus, and less mountainous than the other provinces in 
Peloponnessus ; Arcadia, the central state, consisting of a clus- 
-ter of lofty mountains ; Messenia, the most level district in the 
Peninsula, the best adapted for tillage, and most fruitful in ge- 
‘neral produce ; and Laconia, traversed by two branches of the 
high mountains, called Taygetus and Zarex, between which 
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flowed the Eurotas, watering several very fertile, but not ex- 
tensive vales. | 

The general aspect of the country is rugged, but its climate 
is highly propitious ; and both the heat of summer, and the 
cold of winter, are tempered by the atmosphere of the sur- 
rounding sea. Some ofits mountains contain valuable metals, 
others are composed of the finest marble, and many are cover- 
ed, to a great extent, with a variety of useful timber. Its cen- 
tral plains yield corn, wine, and oil; its vallies afford the rich- 
est pasturage ; and its long winding coast abounds with excel- 
lent harbours. It has been remarked, as a peculiar feature in 
the topography of the most ancient cities of Greece, that every 
metropolis possessed its citadel and its plain, the former as a 
place of refuge in war, and the latter as a source of agricul- 
ture in peace. 

In treating of the ancient history of this country, it has been 
customary to distribute it into distinct periods, or epochs: but 
few writers happen to agree in fixing on the same points of 
division. If we proceed on the principle of marking the de- 
gree of credibility attached to its records, there will then be on- 
ly two great portions to be contrasted, viz. the period ‘of un- 
certain, and that of authentic history. The first extends from 
the earliest accounts of the country, to the commencement of 
the first war with Persia, in the year 490 B. C. ; a period very 
variously computed, but, according to the lowest estimate, viz. 
that of Sir Isaac Newton, comprising a space of nearly 700 
years. Of this large portion of time, there are no documents, 
really deserving the name of history ; and the relations, which 
have been given of the events assigned to it, were composed 
by writers, who lived long posterior to the transactions, of which 
they treat, and compiled from scattered chronicles and frag- 
ments, of which the authenticity is extremely doubtful. Of this 
period, however, we may note four distinct subdivisions, which 
are marked by some peculiar historical features. The ‘first, 
reaching from the earliest accounts of Greece, to the com- 
mencement of the Trojan war, 900 B. C. an ‘interval of two 
or three hundred years, and which may, without scruple, be 
termed, the fabulous age. The second reaches from the ex- 
pedition against Troy, to the death of Homer, or about 800 
B. C. a period of at least a hundred years, and generally de- 
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signated the Heroic Age. Its only history, if history it may be 
¢alled, is to be found in the poems of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The third, from the death of Homer, to that of Lycurgus, com- 
prising another hundred years, may be entitled the Revoltution- 
ary Age; but of this era scarcely any species of history exists, 
The fourth, from the death of Lycurgus, to the first invasion 
of Greece by Persia, 490 B.C. embracing two hundred and 
ten years, may be styled the age of Tiaditionary History, and 
possesses a considerable degree of credibility. | 

The second great division, or the period of authentic histo- 
ry, extends from the first invasion of Greece, by the Persians, 
490 B. C. to its final subjugation by the Romans, 146 B. C. 
including a series of three hundred and forty one years, the 
history of which, luminous and concatenated, has been record- 
ed by writers, celebrated for their talents, contemporaries of 
the events, which they relate, and in which some of them bore 
a distinguished part. They were, it is true, all Greeks, and 
not, perhaps, superior to the insinuating influence of national 
vanity and prepossessions ; yet their number, and their con- 
nections with different states, might, in some measure, operate 
as checks on oneanother. This period, likewise, may be sub- 
divided into four portions, distinguished rather by. their politi- 
cal, than by their historical characters. The first is reckoned 
from the Persian invasion, to the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnessian war, 430 B. C. a period of sixty years, and the era 
of Grecian unanimity and triumphs. ‘Fhe second, from the 
beginning of the Peloponnessian war, to the accession of Phi- 
lip of Macedon, 360 B. C. comprehending 70 years of civil 
wars, and intestine commotions among the states of Greece. 
The third, from the accession of Philip, to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, 323 B. C. a short period of thirty-seven years, 
but distinguished by the complete ascendancy of Greece over 
Persia, and its own partial subjection to the foreign yoke of 
Macedonia. The fourth, from the death of Alexander, to the 
final subjugation of the Grecian state by the Romans, 146 
B. C. a period of a hundred and seventy-seven years, during 
the greater part of which the destinies of Greece were directed 
by foreign influence, and were placed, successively, under the 
protection of Macedonia, Egypt, and Rome. 
3a 
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The early history of Greece, as of almost every other coun- 
try, is involved in obscurity aud fable. Its first inhabitants, 
probably consisted of wandering hordes of savages, destitute 
of regular government, or laws; holding little intercourse with 
one another, and living in rocks and caverns. They are re- 
presented, indeed, as clad in the skins of wild beasts ; subsist- 
ing on acorns, wild fruits, and raw flesh ; and greedily devour- 
ing the encmies, whom they slew in battle. If so, we need 
not greatly deplore the loss of their rude, and disgusting annals. 

About two thousand years before the Christian era, a colo- 
ny, perhaps of Egyptians, is supposed to have taken possession 
of the country, and to have introduced some notions of religion. 
It is even imagined, that this colony was conducted by the 
Titans, Saturn, Jupiter, &c. who were afterwards worshipped 
as divinities. To asecond settlement of strangers are aittri- 
buted the collection of roaming families, some knowledge of 
the comforts of social life, and the foundation of some towns, or 
rather villages, which, at future periods, emerged to opulence 
and fame. The physical revolutions of earthquakes and inun- 
dations, which, probably, detached some islands in the Egean 
Sea, from the continent, are conjectured to have considerably 
retarded the establishment of social order, and the culture of 
public morals ; but such obstacles to improvement were ren- 
dered, we may presume, much more formidable, by a series of 
hostile invasions and. ravages. Two remarkable floods are 
vaguely mentioned, that of Ogyges, which pressed on Beeotia, 
and drove the surviving inhabitants to seek for refuge in the 
hilly districts of Attica; and that of Deucalion, which visited 
the provinces adjacent to Dodona, and the river Achelaus. 

The Athenians styled themselves, with complacency, the ori- 
ginal offspring of their own territory. Cecrops, an Egyptian, 
who settled there 1580 years before the Christian era, having 
married the daughter of King Actzus, succeeded to the throne, 
founded the city of Athens, which was first called Cecropia, 
and introduced among his yet untutored subjects the laws of 
marriage, the administration of justice, and some notions of 
religion. He is also the reputed founder of the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus, a tribunal, which was instituted for the 
punishment of murderers, which conducted its proceedings in 
the uight, and in the open air, and whose members were not 
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permitted to be influenced by oratorical harangues, but re- 
quired to decide on a simple exposition of facts. If we may 
credit the testimony of Demosthenes, himself the first uf ora- 
tors, they never pronounced an unjust sentence, But the city 
of ‘Argos, if not actually the oldest, was one of the first in 
Greece, that acquired political distinction ; and is said to have 
been founded by Inachus, or his son, Phoroneus, the reputed 
brother of Zgialeus, the first king of Sicyon. The other king- 
doms, or rather petty principalities, are associated with the 
names of real or imaginary rulers; but it is of more conse- 
quence to observe, that their disjointed and jarring state, which 
rendered them obnoxious to all the evils of domestic, and fo- 
reign warfare, prompted them to devise some plan for the com- 
mon security and defence. With this view an assembly was 
formed of deputics, from the different countries of Greece, 
whose business it was to decide all disputes between the states, 
of which the association was composed, and to concert mea- 
sures of defence against their common enemies. This was call- 
ed the Council of the Amphictyons, from its supposed found- 
er, Amphictyon, one of the sons of Deucalion, and king of At- 
tica ; but its original constitution, and the period of its com- 
mencement, cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained. It is 
supposed by Sir Isaac Newton, to have been instituted about 
#@ century before the Trojan war. Besides its primary object 
of establishing a kind of national, or federal law among the 
Greeks, its deliberations were specially directed to the manage- 
ment of the Delphic Oracle. But, though its decrees were 
respected, its power did not always controul; and, whilst it 
contributed to moderate the violence of wars, it was found in- 
competent, to prevent their frequent recurrence. 

About this period, viz. 1263 B. C. we have to notice the 
expedition of the Argonauts, to which Jason, a young prince 
of Thessaly, was instigated by his uncle, Peleus, who, having 
usurped his throne, hoped that his nephew might fall in the 
expedition. In this enterprize some of the bravest men of 
Greece embarked : for such were Hercules, Oileus, Telamon, 
Castor, Pollux, and Argus. In the tales of the poets, a golden 
fleece, guarded by a dragon, was the object of the heroic ex- 
pedition : but, in humble prose, these champions had an eye 
to the accumulated treasures of king etes. Their courage waa 
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not put to the test; for Medea, daughter of Eetes, being cap~ 
tivated with Jason, transferred to him all her father’s wealth, to 
induce him to marry her. We are, at the same time, aware, that 
various other conjectures have been hazarded, relative to this 
expedition to Colchas, and that Eustathius, the celebrated com- 
mentator on Homer, considered the commerce of the Euxine, 
as the ultimate aim of the adventurers. The boldness of the 
attempt, at any rate, cannot be questioned; for the Greeks, 
at that period, were little conversant with navigation, and ex- 
tremely ignorant of Astronomy. When they steered their course 
by the Great Bear, they probably had neither sounding lines, 
nor anchors; and their ships, or barks, must have been ill cal- 
culated to sustain a tempest. 

The far-famed Trojan war affords astill stronger proof of 
the improvements, to which Greece attained, by the union of its 
different states. An ancient quarrel, originating in mutual de- 
predations, and imbittered by hereditary feuds, between the 
families of Priam and Agamemnon, had long subsisted between 
the Greeks and Asiatics. The violation of the fair Helen by 
Paris, provoked fresh hostilities ; the injury of an individual was 
resented, as a national affront; and the hopes of returning 
home, enriched with the spoils of Asia, might operate with 
those, who were less sensibly awake to the calls of honour and 
revenge. The extensive influence of Agamemnon, also, king 
of Argos, and brother of Menelaus, the injured husband, 
prompted and accelerated the movements of the general con- 
federacy. Yet ten years elapsed, before the preparations were 
completed ; for they had many precautions to take, and many 
plans to form, especially as they could look for no resources in 
Asia, but such as they might procure by the sword. Under 
the banners of Agamemnon, an immense armament rendez- 
voused at the port of Aulis, in Boeotia. A fleet, of twelve hun- 
dred open vessels, conveyed to the Trojan coast, an army of a 
hundred thousand men, who speedily drove the enemy within 
the walls of their city. Unable, however, to surmount its strong 
and well defended fortifications, they attempted its reduction by 
cutting off its communication with the surrounding country. 
Obliged, however, to detach large bodies from their own ar- 
my, to procure provisions for themselves, they could not pre- 
vent the besieged from occasionally sallying forth, and supply- 
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ing their wants. Thus was the siege prolonged for ten years, 
when Troy at last fell by stratagem and treachery. The date 
of this event has been variously reckoned ; and the event itself 
has been doubted by some sceptical critics. The poems of Homer, 
however, bear every internal mark of having real history, and 
real manners for their basis, or ground-work. That venerable 
and incomparable bard seems, indeed, to insinuate, that the 
concluding events, which he records, were within the reach of 
his own memory. To his writings, too, we may principally 
refer for some notions, however imperfect, of the political and 
domestic state of the Greek people, during the Hervie Age. 
_ The ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Greece are said, by 
Herodotus, to have prayed and sacrificed to gods, to whom 
they gave no name, or distinguishing appellation; and the 
works of Hesiod still more clearly prove, that they derived their 
first religious ideas from Oriental traditions. Their future sys- 
tem of polytheism appears to have been imported by the Egyp- 
tian colonists ; but, to the principal divinities, thus introduced, 
their own lively fancy soon added a multitude of other imagi- 
nary beings, presiding over every mountain and river, over 
every season and production; and these, in the writings of 
Homer and Hesiod, are exhibited in a kind of extravagant and 
inexplicable system. Neither omnipotence nor omnipresence 
is predicated, even of the father of the gods; nor do we find 
either perfect goodness, or perfect happiness in the heavens, 
which he assigns as their residence. An incomprehensible 
power, termed fate, or destiny, is represented as directing all 
events. Idolatry, as denoting the worship of visible objects, is 
not ence alluded to; and even temples are supposed to have 
been rare. Prayers were addressed, as to invisible deities, and 
sacrifices offered on altars, erected in the open air. Frequent 
mention is made of soothsayers, who professed to predict fu- 
ture events; but fixed oracles had not yet attained any exten- 
sive celebrity. Some belief was entertained of the immortality 
of the soul, and of a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
but. associated with many absurd and ridiculous circumstances. 
The form. of government was monarchical, and, in some de- 
gree, hereditary ; but the authority of the petty princes was 
ee limited, and controuled by customs and usages. 
While the king exercised the judicial power, superintended the 
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institutions of religion, commanded the armies, and directed the 
ordinary business of the state, he was, in all extraordinary and 
important cases, required to consult, not only a council of his 
principal subjects, but also an assembly of the people. Nor 
were his authority and influence easily maintained, without the 
possession of great personal vigour and accomplishments—qua- 
lifications, which are of high requcst in the untutored stages of 
‘society. 

It is generally admitted, that letters were introduced into 
Greece, from Pheenicia, by Cadmus, the founder of Thebes ; 
but it seeins equally certain, that the use of writing was not 
common for some centuries after his time; and the state of 
copiousness and excellence, which the language had acquired 
in the days of Hesiod and Homer, wheu so little of it could 
have been reduced to writing, is a problem which has never 
been satisfactorily resolved. In default of written records, 
poetry, or, at least, measured verse, seems to have been resort- 
ed to, as an aid to the memory. Laws, moral maxims, and 
the prominent events in history, were, among the early Greeks, 
couched in verse, and frequently sung in public. All who were 
desirous of instructing, or amusing their fellow-subjects, were 
thus, necessarily, poets ; and they, who possessed such an im- 
portant talent, were respected as sacred characters, and as gifted 
with inspiration. The first poetry of the Greeks was uniform- 
ly accompanied with music, of an extremely simple and in- 
artificial composition.-—As the practice of manuring, plough- 
ing, and sowing, is mentioned by Homer, we may infer, 
that their agriculture was conducted with considerable regu- 
larity. Some of the ancient laws, too, which prohibited the 
injuring of animals, and limited the extent of land, which an 
individual could occupy, were enacted with a view to the pro- 
motion of agriculture. Commerce was chiefly carried on in 
tle way of barter ; and the foreign trade of the Greek cities was 
chiefly in the hands of the Pheenicians. Some native Greeks, 
indeed, in the time of Homer, prosecuted a sort of coasting traffic 
among themselves; but the profession of a merchant was held in 
less estmation, than even that of a pirate. Their navigation, 
too, was extremely imperfect ; for their ships had no decks, and 
the largest of thein that went to Troy, contained only a hun- 
dred and twenty men. There was no iron used in their con- 
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struction ; and the use of the saw was unknown. Their low 
attainments in navigation, may, also, be inferred trom their ex- 
cessive ignorance of astronomy. ‘They knew few of the con- 
stellations, and not one of the planets but Venus; nor, till the 
time of Pythagoras, were they aware, that the Venus of the 
morning was the same, with that of the evening. Their year, 
for a long time, consisted of only three, four, or six months. 
— ln regard to medicine, as they conceived all internal maladies, 
to be inflicted by the immediate hand of the Deity, and, con- 
sequently, beyond the reach of human skill, their art of healing 
was restricted to the practice of surgery, which was held in 
much esteem, yet scarcely extended further, than the extrac- 
tion of a weapon from a wound, and the application of a few 
simples, to stop a hemorrhage, or mitigate inflammation. If the 
houses of polished stone, and of many chambers, alluded to by 
Homer, owe nothing to the decorations of poetry, we must 
believe, that they were no mean proficients in architecture. 
Yet the other mechanical arts were not objects of distinct 
professions ; so that even princes were frequently their own 
carpenters. In the military art, which was their principal 
study, and their almost constant practice, they certainly ex- 
celled most barbarous nations. Their infantry were common- 
ly armed with helmets, breastplates, greaves, and shields ; were 
drawn up in close ranks, or squares ; and marched, in steady 
silence, under their respective leaders. Cavalry were not yet 
employed in their battles; but chariots were generally used 
by their chiefs, as the means of conveying them more rapidly 
along the line, and of more effectually annoying a flying army. 
They eucamped with much regularity, sleeping under their 
cloaks, or sheltering themselves under huts; and usually forti- 
fied their post, when exposed to the attack of a powerful enemy. 
But, though asmall guard might be placed at an outpost, they 
were unacquainted with the important precaution of stationing, 
and relieving a line of sentinels. The skirmishing of the com- 
mianders, in the front of the troops, and their mingling with 
the soldiery in the heat of the conflict, left little scope for the 
display of generalship ; while their fashion of stopping, in the 
midst of the action, to strip the slain, denotes a radical defect 
of muilitary skill. The siege of Troy affords us no very favour- 
able sample of their ability, in conducting the attack of a fortifi- 
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ed town: for their camp was at a considerable distance from 
the walls; and an open plain between served for the field of 
battle : we hear of no lines of circumvallation, no storming, 
or escalade, and no warlike machines: their principal merit, 
in ghort, was to ensnare, or surprize a party. Quarter was 
rarely granted to a fallen enemy; and the capture of a city 
was followed by the butchery of all the men, who were capa- 
ble of bearing arms, and by the captivity and degradation of 
the women and children. So true it is, and so humiliating, that 
ages must roll away, before humanity to the unfortunate pri- 
soners of war is classed in the list of virtues! Homer’s de- 
scriptions of the festivals of his countrymen, abundantly indicate 
the coarseness, and rusticity of their manners. Even kings 
knocked down a bull, or cut the throat of a ram; flayed and 
cut in pieces a carcase with their own hands, and broiled the 
fragments, in the most clumsy style. At their meals, they 
were voracious and slovenly ; nor could their conversation be 
very refined or polished, since the gods and goddesses are re- 
presented, as indulging in language of low and brawling vitu- 
peration. Their most prominent virtue was hospitality—that 
virtue, which sheds a partial charm, even over the gloom of 
ignorance and barbarity. 

The fate of Troy was the theme of all the poets of antiqui- 
ty, and, at this distance of time and place, is familiar to the 
ear of every school-boy : but the Greeks dearly purchased the 
renown of their triumph. Their most gallant commanders, and 
the flower of their armies, perished on the Trojan plains; and 
the wreck of their forces, still further reduced by the disasters 
of a tempestuous voyage, returned home, not to the enjoyment 
of peace and prosperity, but to deplore the licentiousness and 
anarchy occasioned by their absence. Expelled by usurpers, 
these warriors wandered from place to place, in quest of new 
abodes, and addicted themselves to a predatory life. A similar 
lot was reserved for the Trojans, who survived the ruin of 
their country ; and thus was formed a race of plunderers, who, 
for many years, infested the peace both of the seas, and the 
continent. 

Eighty years after the destruction of Troy, a great revolu- 
tion took place in the Peloponnessus. The rival families of 
Perseus and Pelops had anciently contended for the mastery of 
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that peninsula. The fortune of the Pelopide prevailed, and 
the Heraclidz, or descendants of Hercules, the most illustrious 
hero of the line of Perseus, were driven into banishment. These 
exiles were first received by the Athenians; and their leader, 
Hyllus, being afterwards adopted by Epalius, king of Doris, 
succeeded his benefactor on the throne. But the wilds of CEta 
and Parnassus could not satisfy the heirs of Perseus, and the 
descendants of Hercules. After two unsuccessful attempts, to 
recover their possessions in Argos and Lacedemon, a more for- 
midable expedition was undertaken by three brothers, Tene- 
mus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, greatgrandsons of Hyllus, 
who, associating with themselves their kinsman, Oxylus, an 
Etolian chieftain, crossed the Corinthian Gulf, with the avowed 
_ intention of conquering the Peloponnesus, which they speedily 

effected, and thus annihilated the power of the Pelopide. In 
consequence of this new and sudden impulse to migration, the 
Acheans, who had formerly inhabited a part of Luconia, were 
obliged to remove to Asia Minor, where they occupied that 
portion of the continent, formerly known by the name of Eoli:, 
and there founded Smyrna, and several other cities. The 
Tonians, in like manner, established themselves in that part of 
Asia Minor, which, from them, was called Ionia, and there 
built Ephesus, Clazomenze, Samos, &c. A third colony was 
that of the Dorians, who, dissatisfied with Megara, which had 
been allotted to them, settled in that part of Lesser Asia, to 
which they imparted the name of Doria. 

The four distinctions of people, or tribes, which now arose 
in Greece, were marked by four principal dialects, viz. the At- 
tic, used by the Athenians; the Ionic, by the people of Ionia ; the 
Doric, by the Lacedemonians and Argives; and the ‘olic, by the 
inhabitants of /Eolia. The settlement of the Heraclidz, was 
not unaccompanied with discontents and commotions among 
themselves and their neighbours, but they were checked or 
repressed by the prevailing influence of the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil, and the animosities of war and debate were allayed, by the 
growing ascendancy of the Oracles, and the institution of the 
Olympic Games. To these important parts of the political and 
religious machinery of ancient Greece, we propose to advert in 
our next. 

-. [To be Continved.] 
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The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. Jonn LEYDEN, with Me- 
moirs of his Life, by the Rev. James Morton. London. 
Longman and Co. 8vo. p. 415. © 
The reputation of a minor poet, transitory as may be its ex- 

istence, often depends, in a great measure, on certain circum- 

stances connected with the poet himself. There are few of 
those not decidedly bad, who have not written something pret- 
ty, or pleasing ;—something, that ‘has in the first instance ob- 
tained the approbation of a judicious friend, and afterwards 
gained the author credit in a private circle. Among the rank 
and file of versifiers, who generally muster in the promiscuous 
columns of periodical publications, there would be no small dis- 
tribution of praise from those, to whose entertainment they con- 
tribute, were it known to whom praise is due; and the avow- 
ed contributor of an ode or an elegy might share more real ap- 
probation, than falls to the lot of many, who write much to make 
out anoctavo. In this way a poet may, with little labour, and 
no risk, lay the foundation of considerable celebrity, by a happy 
adaptation of his theme, to circumstances of particular interest— 
by a pertinent selection of the time, and proper choice of the 
channel of publication—by the pleasure he may impart to ma- 
ny individuals, who partake of his feelings, and possess an in- 
terest in the subject of his lay—by not pretending to be, and 
still better, by really not being, a poet par excellence, but more 
distinguished by some substantial situation, in the scale of lite- 
rary employ—and above all, by being intimate with some au- 
thor of established reputation. To publish under the, auspices 
of Sir Walter Scott, or Mr. Campbell, or even to have 
it said, that.men of such distinguished fame in the cul- 
tivation of the muse, have seen and spoken well of the 
pieces in question, would insure something like a subscrip- 
tion to the work. These remarks have long been appli- 
cable to the economy of Parnassus, but we think them pecu- 
liarly so at present, seeing how many poetasters succeed in es- 
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tablishing a kind of secondary (we had nearly written it, se- 
cond-hand) reputation, notwithstanding the usual frigifying re- 
mark of booksellers and publishers, that let a man write poetry 
ever so well, none will take but Lord Byron’s, or Walter Scott’s, 
&c. <A strong illustration of the truth of these hints is afford- 
ed, we think, in the volume before us.. 

The reputation of Dr. Leyden, as a poet, has not arisen from 
the excellence of his poetry. Nevertheless, he has, by some, 
been extulled to the skies. We are inclined to ascribe his ce- 
lebrity to the united influence of the following causes :—the 
auspices, under which he made his debut—the credit, that seems 
to have been really due to his more solid acquirements, as a 
scholar—to that authority, which an enterprising mind, even 
in its ordinary emanations, must obtain over those, that are not 
similarly excited: had Mungo Park left a volume of indifferent 
poems, they would have been extensively read and _ highly 
praised—and to that sympathy of feeling, which must have ex- 
isted between many of the readers and the poet, either from per- 
sonal friendship, or sentiments and impressions of the same na- 
ture, created by the same scenes and objects in their respec- 
tive minds. 

We are informed in the Memoirs prefixed, by a very indif- 
ferent biographer, that the late Dr. Leyden was the son of pa- 
rents in humble life ; was born September 8, 1775, at Denholm, 
a village on the banks of the Teviot, in the county of Roxburgh; 
and gave early signs of superior talents. These, to the utmost 
of their limited means, his parents gave him every opportunity 
of cultivating ; and after having received the requisite prepa- 
ration in a private academy in the country, he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, to be educated for the office of the 
Ministry, “ which was the object of his earliest ambition.” 
We are made acquainted with the important fact, that his fa-. 
ther, on this occasion, conducted him half way with a_ horse, 
which they rode alternately ; but whether for the purpose of 
leaving us to draw a parallel between Dr. Beattie, (whose first 
progress to college was much in the same way), and our poet, 
we are not warranted to say. At the University we learn, that 
no strong predilection marked the course of his studies ; proba- 
bly in part the effect of want of arrangement in their pursuit, 
and partly also from what appears to have been the case, with 
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him, in common with many young men at the Scotch Univer- 
sities, performing the double duties of teacher and learner, by 
which a great portion of the time, necessary for his own diges- 
tion of the lessons, he had to attend to, on the one hand, must 
have been engrossed by the academic affairs of his pupils, on 
the other. 

His college memoirs are not very interesting. The vaca- 
‘tions he spent at home in the country, where he pursued his 
studies amid those scenes, that contributed to imprint upon 
his mind the taste which led him to versify. Among other 
places, that he chose occasionally for the scene of his pursuits, 
was the parish church, a spot regarded by the rustics with su- 
perstitious awe. His constant resort to this “ abode of terror,”’ 
together with his occupations among books, written in strange 
characters, suggested to these simple people, the notion of his 
being versed in unhallowed lore; a ‘ report,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ that did him good, rather than harm.” His m‘nd had 
at this time taken a strong bent towards Oriental literature, and 
he had made considerable progress, m the study of the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages. 

In the winter of 1794-5 he became intimate with Dr. Robt. 
Anderson ; and it would appear, that this was the immediate 
cause of his having ventured to publish some of his juvenile 
poems, in a magazinc, of which Dr. A. was the reputed editor. 
Through his acquaintance with this gentleman, he was intro- 
duced to that of other celebrated literary characters. In due 
course of time, and after the usual trials, he was licensed to 
preach ; and while expecting a settlement in the church, he 
seems to have been pretty fully employed in literary undertak- 
ings, though none of them appear to have been very import- 
ant, or altogether indicative of distinguished genius. Dis- 
appointed, and consequently disgusted, on the score of prefer- 
ment, he gave up all thoughts of looking to the Church for fu- 
ture provision, and turned his mind to “a journey of discovery 
into the interior parts of Africa.” From this, however, he was 
diverted by the suggestions of some of his friends, who pointed 
out Asia, as a more likely field to reward his labours, and of- 
fered their interest to obtain him an appointment jn the Com- 
pany’s service. “‘ Leyden,” we are told, “ who had long be- 
fore felt a strong inclination towards India, and an ambition to 
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distinguish himself in the learning of the East, gladly embrac- 
ed this proposal.” The only appointment he could obtain was 
that of assistant surgeon, for which (having already paid some 
attention to the study of medicine) he proceeded to qualify 
himself, and obtained the degree of M. D. from the University 
of St. Andrews. 

«* About the beginning of 1807,’’ says the biographer, ‘* he pre- 
sented to the government of Calcutta a memoir of nearly 200 pages, on 
the Indo-Persian, Indo-Chinese, and Dehkani languages. This was 
submitted to the College Council, who returned it to the Secretary of 
Government, with avery high eulogium, and with their unanimous 
recommendation, that Leyden should instantly be placed on the establish- 
ment of the College, with a proper salary, and in the order of succession 
for the first vacant professorship. Not long afterwards, his merits 
were recognised, by his election to the professorship of the Hindostani 
language, in the College, and his admission into the Asiatic Society. 
He soon afterwards gave up the professorship for the office of Judge of 
the Twenty-four Purgunnahs of Calcutta, to which he was appointed by 
Lord Minto, the Governor General, who honoured him with his friend- 
ship and patronage, &c.”’ 

He again, in 1809, changed his situation for that of one of 
the Commissioners of the Court of Requests in Calcutta ; and 
in the following year, resigned this appointment for that of 
Assay-Master at the Calcutta Mint, in which situation his du- 
ties were easy, and his salary considerable. Upon the con- 
quest of Java, he accompanied Lord Minto to assist in settling 
the country. Inthe course of the voyage he was laboriously 
occupied in translating letters from different Rajahs, and “ in 
dictating proclamations to send forward in the Malay, Java- 
nese, Bugis, and Bali languages,” and on arriving at Batavia, 
while the troops were employed against the enemy at fort 
Cornelis, 

«« Leyden with his usual eagerness employed every moment of lei- 
sure in researches into the literature of the conquered city. Amongst — 
other objects calculated to excite and to gratify his favourite passion 
was a library, said to contain a valuable collection of Oriental MSS. 
Going out one day with the intention of exploring it, he accidentally 
went into a large low room in one of the public buildings, which had 
been the depository of effects belonging to the Dutch government, and 
was also said to contain some Javanese curiosities. With fatal inadvert- 
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ence he entered it, without using the precaution of having it aired, 
although it had been shut up for some time, and the confined air 
was strongly impregnated with the poisonous quality which has 
made Batavia the grave of so many Europeans. Upon leaving 
this place he was suddenly affected with shivering and sickness, the 
first symptoms of a mortal fever, which he himself attributed to the per- 
tilential air he had been inhaling. He died on the 28th of August, after 
three days illness, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. His sorrowing 
friends Lord Minto and Mr. Raffles saw the last sad offices done to his 
mortal remains.” 

Such were the most prominent points in the history of 
Dr.Leyden. The distinguishing features of his character, how- 
ever, do not seem to have been in strict relationship to his 
success, and to the commendations he occasionally received. 
From the positive declarations of his biographer and admirer, 
as well as from a variety of circumstances detailed, we are 
inclined to think that he must have exacted great part of the 
consideration, which he seems to have enjoyed. It may not be 
unacceptable, if we quote part of Mr. Morton’s summing-up 
on these points. 

«© He was distinguished,” says he, “‘ for the manly simplicity and 
independence of his character. He could suppress, but knew not the 
art of disguising his emotions. His foibles or defects seemed to have a 
distant resemblance of the same good qualities ill-regulated, and carried 
to an unreasonable excess. Perfectly conscious of retaining the essence of 
politeness, he sometimes wantonly neglected the ceremonial. In his 
judgment of men, and his value for their society and acquaintance, 
he was guided solely by his opinion of their moral and intellectual 
worth ; and never paid any regard to claims, founded merely upon the 
adventitious circumstances of rank and fortune ; but rather strenously 
opposed them, whenever he imagined they were obtrusively brought 
forward. His stubbornness, in points like this, did not fail to create 
prejudices against him, and to cause him to be misrepresented as vain 
and presumptuous. But those whoknew him best, who saw him in the 
daily intercourse of life, and amongst his friends and relations, loved 
him for qualities the very reverse of these, &c.’’ 

And yet, notwithstanding such misrepresentations on the 
score of vanity, the same writer informs us, when recounting 
one of Leyden’s exploits, that his ‘ courage was equalled by an 
unfortunate passion for displaying it, which sometimes made 
him appear to disadvantage ;” and his friend and panegyrist Sir 
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John Malcolm accuses him of a disposition to egotism. It 
would seem, that he had but few other faults, though such as these 
are extremely disagreeable in a man of superior attainments— 
and that the other disadvantages, under which we must sup- 
pose him to have chosen to labour, such as an uncourtly address, 
and habitual use of his native dialect, were but peculiarities of 
a superficial nature. 

We must now, however, turn our attention more particu- 
larly to Dr. Leyden as a poet—the capacity, in which he is dis- 
tinguished in the publication before us. Upon this we have 
already hinted, that our opinion is not so unqualified in his favor, 
as that of some of our brother Journalists, The volume 
under consideration contains a great diversity of articles, but by 
no means a proportionate diversification of matter. In too 
many instances the images are crowded in a heavy and tiresome 
manner, and are at the same time unnatural, or worn out. 
There are many very trite sonnets, mystic and uninteresting odes 
—translations, which do not seem, in their English dress at least, 
to have merited translation—and superstitious legends, which 
read very well, and may perhaps respcctably bear comparison 
with others, that have been well received. At the same time we 
consider this ballad-style of versifying sufficiently humble and 
easy, requiring little censure and little praise. The last, and 
principal poem in the collection, ‘“‘ Scenes of Infancy,’’ one of his 
earliest, is one of his best productions. It was evidently writ- 
ten under those exquisite feelings, which are luxuriant only in 
our earlier. years, ere the parchiug influence of worldly cares 
has destroyed their sensitiveness. The publication of the 
‘** Border Minstrelsy” seems to have paved the way for the favo- 
rable reception of any border productions, that were correct in 
syntax, however deficient in poetical merit or interesting story. 
To this work Leyden was a contributor, and continued after- 
wards to be very attentive to the muse of his native district. 

There are some pathetic touches in the ‘ Ode to Spring.” 
We have extracted however a piece of a different nature, which 
will afford a specimen of the author’s versatility, or scope of 
talent. 
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VERSES, 


Written at the Island of Sagur, in the mouth of the Ganges, in 1807. 


On sea-girt Sagur's desert isle, — 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 
May never moon or star-light smile, 
Nor ever beam the su:mer sun !— 
Strange deeds of blood have there been done, 
In mercy ne’er to be forgiven ; 
Deeds, the far-sceing eye of heaven 
Veiled his radiant orb to shun. 


To glut the shark and crocodile 
A mother brought her infant here : 
She saw its tender playful smile, 
She shed not one maternal tear ;— 
She threw it on a watery bier :— 
With grinding teeth sea-monsters tore 
The smiling infant which she bore ;— 
She shrunk not once its cries to hear! 


Ah! mark that victim wildly drest, 
His streaming beard is hoar and grey, 
Around him floats a crimson vest, 
Red-flowers his matted locks array.— 
Heard you these brazen timbrels bray ? 
His heart-blood on the lotus flower 
They offer to the Evil Power ; 
And offering turn their eyes away. 


Dark goddess of the iron mace*, 
Flesh-tearer! quaffing life-blood warm, 
The terrors of thine awful face 
The pulse of mortal hearts alarm.— 
Grim power ! if human woes can charm, 
Look to the horrors of the flood, 
Where crimson’d Ganga shines in blood, 
And man-devouring monsters swarm. 


Skull-chaplet-weaver! whom the blood 
Of man delights a thousand years, 
Than whom no face, by land or flood, 
More stern and pitiless appears, 
Thine is the cup of human tears. 


* Kalee. 


' 
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For pomp of human sacrifice 
Cannot the cruel blood suffice 

Of tigers, which thine island rears? 
Not all blue Ganga’s mountain flood, 

That rolls so proudly round thy fane, 
Shall cleanse the tinge of human blood, 

Nor wash dark Sagur’s impious stain :— 

The sailor, journeying on the main, 
Shall view from far the dreary isle, 
And curse the ruins of the pile, 

Where mercy ever sued in vain. 

We wish to give a specimen of his short impromptu-looking 
articles——but are at a loss, among so many, which to chuse. 
Suppose we take the following :— 

** ON SEEING AN EAGLE, : 

Perched on the tomb of Aristomenes, the. Palafox of Messene.’’ 

‘¢ Magzstic Bird! so proud and fierce, | 

Why tow’r’st thou o’er that warrior’s hearse ?'’— 
« I tell each god-like earthly king, 

Far as o'er birds of every wing 

Supreme the lordly eagle sails, 

Great Aristomenes prevails. 

Let timid doves, with plaintive cry 

Coo o'er the graves, where cowards lie; 

"Tis o'er the dauntless hero's breast — 

The kingly eagle loves to rest.” 

Who will not admit, that all the poetry of this sample is 
contained in the designation of the subject ? 

We must cull a passage or two from the “ Scenes of Infan- 
cy,” —a descriptive poem, which will be read with pleasure— 
particularly by those, to whom the scenery may be known, and 
who will therefore feel something, like what animated the poet 
himself, in his composition. 

‘“* The tiny heath-flowers begin to blow; 
The russet moor assumes a richer glow ; 
The powdery bells, that glance in purple bloom, 
Fling from their scented cups a sweet perfume ; 
While from their cells, still moist with morning dew, 
The wandering wild bee sips the honied glue: 
In wider circle wakes the liquid hum, 
And far remote the mingled murmurs come. 
3k 
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Where, panting, in his chequer'd plaid involv'd, 
At noon the listless shepherd lies dissolv'd, 
"Mid yellow crow-bells, on the riv'let’s banks, 
Where knotted rushes twist in matted ranks, 
The breeze that trembles thro’ the whistling bent, 
Sings in his placid ear of sweet content, 

And wanton blows, with eddies whirling weak, 
His yellow hair across his ruddy cheek. 

His is the belling music of the rills, 

Where, drop by drop, the scanty current spills 
Its waters o'er the shelves, that wind across, 
Or filters through the yellow hairy moss. 


"Tis his, recumbent by the well-spring clear, 
When leaves are broad, and oats are in the ear, 
. And marbled clouds contract the arch on high, 

To read the changes of the flecker'd sky ; 

What bodes the fiery drake at sultry noon ; 
What rains or winds attend the changing moon, 
When circles round her disk of yellowish hue - 
Portentous close, while yet her horns are new ; 
Or, when the evening sky looks mild and gray, 
If crimson tints shall streak the opening day. 
Such is the science to the peasant dear, 

Which guides his labour, thro’ the varied year ; 
While he, ambitious ’mid his brother swains 

To shine, the pride and wonder of the plains, 
Can in the pimpernel's red-tinted flowers, 

As close their petals, read the measured hours, 
Or tell, as short or tall his shadow falls, 

How clicks the clock, within the manse’s walls.” 

We must now close our quotations, together witb our cri- 
ticisms. For Dr. Leyden’s character we bear a high respect. 
In him there must have existed much worth, combined with 
great talent. But, as we have already said, he does not ap- 
pear to have stood on such an eminence in literature, particu- 
larly in poetry, as some have been eager to establish. He 
himself too seems to have over-rated his proficiency in versi- 
fication. On one occasion, Sir John Malcolm (one of his greatest 
admirers) penned him a poetical compliment, upon reading 
which Leyden exclaimed, “ What! attack me at my own trade ; 
this must not be. You, gentlemen, may go to breakfast, but 
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I will neither, eat nor drink, until [ have answered this fine 
compliment.” In Jess than half an hour, it is said he returned 
with an echo to his friend’s verses, which any person accustom. 
ed to write rhyme, and metre ina mediocre way, might have 
produced with ease, in the same space of time. 


ea a RED 


Letters from the How. Horace Watrote, to the Rev. Wir 
LIAM CoLE and others; from the year 1745 to the year 
1782. Rodwell and Martin, London. 


Were the wisdom of mankind, in proportion to their oppor- 
tunities of improvement, we should naturally infer, that the 
present race must be greatly superior to their ancestors. 
*“Books,” ithas been said, “ contain the best thoughts of the wisest 
men, and these thoughts in their best dress ;”’ and of the various 
sources of information, books may be considered, as the most 
ample: But experience proves, that men too frequently neglect 
the most favourable opportunities, and that books, instead of 
being fitted only for the improvement of those, who read them, 
are sometimes got up, merely as articles in the way of trade. 

If the present inhabitants ofthe British dominions, are not 
more eminent in literature and science, than former genera- 
tions were, knowledge is certainly more general—the number of 
readers is considerably greater—and those, whose interest it is 
to supply the constant demand for literary novelties, have not 
been backward, in performing their part. Books are issuing 
from the press in such nuinbers, that any individual would 
find sufficient employment, in merely acquiring a knowledge 
of their names. 

Were every book to contain something new on the subject, 
of which it treats, or even to exhibit it ina new and more 
interesting manner, the multiplication of books would not only’ 
be excusable, but even desirable ; as the general stock of know- 
ledge would thus be increased, or at least, by novelty in the 
representation, the attention of the heedless aunt be arrested. 
But 

‘* It is the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whate’er we write, we bring forth nothing new.” 
3x2 
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In the publication of any work, there are but three motives, 
by one or more of which an author can be influenced—the 
love of fame, the good of the community, and the desire of 
gain. In posthumous works, the same motives must actuate 
those, who have aright to publish. They must believe, that in 
giving to the public the writings of the deceased, they add to 
his reputation, contribute to the improvement or amusement 
of mankind, or promote their own pecuniary advantage. 

With us it has long been, and still is, a matter of doubt, whe- 
ther the fame of an author is ever increased, by the publication 
of writings, which have not received his last corrections ; and 
particularly such writings, as he never intended should be nets 
but by those, to whom they were addressed. 

The improvement of mankind, at least of the thinking pert, 
is a more likely consequence of publishing private 
ence ; for as a man, in writing to the friend, in whom he reposes 
confidence, feels not the restraint which he would naturally 
experience, in writing fur public inspection, be expresses the 
trains of thought, that arise in his mind, in such a manner, as tp 
afford the philosopher an opportunity of marking the develope- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and of discovering the causes 
of diversity in human character. The writers of Biography have 


been so much convinced of the utility of epistolary correspond- 


ence, in unfolding the character, that some of the most inter- 


esting specimens of that kind of writing, have been chiefly form- 


ed of the person’s letters, whose life is recorded. 

Another advantage resulting from the publication of private 
letters, is that the language, being in general less studied, is con- 
sequently more simple, and exhibits fewer deviations from that 
purity of style, so generally pleasing to persons of good taste. 

How far these or other advantages are likely to be derived 
from.a perusal of the volume, to which our attention is now 
directed, will probably appear from our subsequent observations 
and extracts ; but before we proceed to a consideration of the 
work, we shall say a few words respecting the author. 

Horace Walpole was the youngest son of Robert, the first 
Earl of Orford, better known as Mr. and afterwards as Sir 
Robert Walpole—an eminent politician, with whose character 
every readers of English History must be -acquainted. Our 
author was born in 1718. He was educated at Eton, and after- 
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wards at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1739 he visited the 
Continent, accompanied by Gray our celebrated Lyric poet, for 
whom, it appears from these letters, he always entertained a 
great respect. Some time after, he was returned as mem- 
ber for Callington ; but though many years in parliament, he 
was never distinguished, as a political character. 

' Strawberry Hill, from which many of these letters were 
written, is in the neighbourhood of Twickenham. It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Walpole in 1748, and from that time, it seems 
to have been his aim, to render it an object of attraction to the 
curious. It exhibited without, a perfect model of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; and within, a choice collection of pictures and prints. 

His literary talents were diversified, and though not of the 
first rate, were highly respectable. His principal works are, a 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, Anecdotes of Painting, 
The Castle of Otranto, Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of 
Richard 3rd, The Tragedy of the Mysterious Mother, some 
papers in the World, and a few light pieces of Poetry. These 
works have long been before the public ; and therefore, what- 
ever are their beauties or their faults, we think it would be a 
deviation from the path, which propriety points out, were we 
at present to engage in any discussion of their merits. 

The principal bent of Mr. Walpole’s mind seems to have 
been to researches of the antiquarian kind ; and his friendship 
for the Rev. William Cole, to whom most of the letters in this 
volume are addressed, appears to have been chiefly owing toa 
congeniality of sentient and pursuit. 

On the death of his nephew in 1791, Mr. Walpole succeeded 
to the title of Earl of Orford, and died in 1797, at the advanc- 
ed age of 97. 

In whatever rank of life a man may be placed, provided he 
possess an ordinary share of common sense and observation, 
he must, if he express his thoughts freely in writing to his 
friends, produce something, that is worth reading. It will 
then be readily admitted, that a person so connected, possessing 
such natural endowments, and engaged in such pursuits as the 
writer of these letters, must often be an instructive, and 
always an amusing correspondent. In the letters before us, - 
we are inclined to think that amusement predominates ; but 
instruction, though less abundant, will also be found. 
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Some time ago a volume was published, containing. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s correspondence with Mr. Montague. That having met 
with a favourable reception, the publishers of this work have 
ushered it into the world with the following notice: 

«* The acknowledged excellence of the letters of Horace Walpole, 
will, it is believed, make this volume acceptable. It contains the greater 
part, if not the whole, of his correspondence with the Rev. William Cole, 
during a period of twenty years ; all now first published, by permission, 
from the originals in the British Museum.” 

We acknowledge, that the letters in the present volume, as 
well as those in the former, are in many respects entitled to the 
praise of excellence. Their most distinguishing characteristic 
is an elegant simplicity of style, truly worthy of imitation ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, that they may be perused with 
advantage by those, who wish to acquire an easy mode of ex- 
pression in epistolary correspondence. As a proof of the truth 
of this observation, we submit to our readers the first paragraph 
of letter 33rd, which was the first that presented itself, on our 
Opening the book. It seems to have been sent to Mr. Cole 
immediately after the publication of the Castle of Otranto, and 
contains a very natural and pleasing account of the circum- 
stances, which led the author to engage in that work. 

“© Dear Sir, 

‘‘ I had time to write but a short note with the Castle of Otranto, as 
your messenger called on me at four o'clock, as I was going to dine 
abroad. Your partiality to me and Strawberry, have I hope inclined 
you to excuse the wildness of the story. You will even have foundsome 
traits to put you in mind of this place. When you read of the picture 
quitting its pannel, did not yourecollect the portrait of Lord Falkland, all 
in white, in my gallery? Shall I even confess to you what was the origin of 
this romance ; I waked one morning in the beginning of last June from a 
dream, of which all I could recovet ‘Was, that I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle, (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with Go- 


thic story,) and that on the uppermost bannister-of u great staircase I 


saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down and began to 
write, without knowing in the least what I intended to say or relate. 
The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it,—add, that I was 


very glad to think of any thing rather than politics. In short, I was ‘so. 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two months, 
that one evening, I wrote from the time I had drank my tea, about six’ 
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o'clock, till half an hour after one in the morning, when my hand and 
fingers were so weary, that I could not hold the pen, to finish the sen- 
tence, but left Matilda and Isabella ta'king in the middle of a paragraph. 
You will laugh at my earnestness ; but if Ihave amused you, by retracing. 
with any fidelity the manners of ancient days, Iam content, and give 
you leave to think me as idle as you please.” 

Our principal objection to the letters is want of variety | in 
the subject. Considering them as the familiar gossip of one 
friend to another, on topics equally interesting to buth, they are 
perbaps as good as they could be, and are very far superior to. 
many letters, that have been published. In as far, therefore, as 
innocent pastime is desirable, these letters are to be regarded 
as avaluable acquisition ; but, as we have already hinted, they 
contain little of very general utility, no subject of great import- 
ance being discussed. 

_ There are, however, some letters, which contain observa- 
tions unconnected with antiquarianism; and these are suf- 
ficient to shew, that had the author written to persons 
whose pursuits were so different from his own, as to bring 
into exercise the varied resources of his mind, the public 
would have been furnished with a greater diversity of enter- 
tainment. Had those, who had access to Mr. Walpole’s letters, 
Omitted such as were unimportant, and publshed a selectioy 
of them in chronological order, as addressed to his various cor- 
respondents, instead of giving separately those, which were 
written to an individual, they might have presented us with a 
volume of letters, superior perhaps to any other volume of let- 
ters in the language. 

We find no fault with the author for writing such a note as 
the following. We have no doubt it was kindly meant, and 
answered the end, for which it was written, as well as any in 
the volume. But does it not look like an attempt to eke out 
a book, and may it not be regarded as a tax on the purchaser, 
to see such a thing occupying half a page of imperial quarto? 

Detter 29th. 

‘« Dear Sia; 
«« I am heartily concerned for my disappointment, and more for the 
cause of it. ‘Fake care of yourself, and by no means venture catching 
cold. I shall be equally glad to see you on Tuesday ; but I beg you not 


td come even then, if. your throat is not perfectly cured. 
Your's most sincerely.” 
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When a man writes to his friend, and does not write on any 
particular business, it is curious to observe, how many topics 
may be introduced in even a short letter. As an illustration of 


this remark we select Letter 45th, which consists of five para- - 


graphs, each containing some observation or communication, 
wholly distinct from the rest. In the first paragraph we have. 
some good humoured remarks on the state of the weather, and 
its consequences ; from which a conclusion is drawn, whether 
logical or not we shalj leave our readers to discover, strongly 
expressive of the writer’s patriotism. -It ismecessary to observe, 
that Mr. Cole had lately removed from Blechely, Bucks, to 
Waterbeach, near Cambridge, a marshy situation, and, in Mr. 
Walpole’s opinion, likely to injure the health of his friend. 


‘* Well, dear sir, does your new habitation improve, as the spring 
advances ? there has been dry weather and east wind enough to parch 
the fens. We find that the severe beginning of this last winter has 
made terrible havoc among the evergreens, tho’ of old standing. Half 
my cypresses have been bewitched, and turned into brooms; and the 
laurustinus is every where perished. I am Goth enough, to chuse now 
and then, to believe in prognostics ; and I hope this destruction imports, 
that though foreigners should take root here, they cannot last in this 
climate. I would fain persuade myself, that we are to be our own 
empire to eternity.” 

The second paragraph refers to Mr. Walpole’s favourite 
pursuit, as an antiquary. He had then recently published his 
“* Historic Doubts of the Life and Reign of Richard III. ;” which 
work, as it gave a different view of the character of Richard, 
from that usually given by historians, naturally called forth 
opposition. This accounts for the degree of satisfaction, which 
he expresses on meeting with any thing, that tended to corro- 
borate his own opinion. 


“‘ The Duke of Manchester has lent me an invaluable curiosity : I 
mean invaluable to us antiquaries: but perhaps I have already men- 
tioned it to you ; I forget whether I have or no. It is the original roll 
of the Earls of Warwick, as long ay my gallery, and drawn by John 
Rous himself. Ay! and whatis more, there are portraits of Richard 
TIT. bis Queen, and Son ; the two former corresponding almost exactly 
with my print ; and a panegyric on the virtues of Richard ; and a satire, | 
upwards and downwards, on the illegal marriage of Edward IV., and on 
the extortions of Henry VII.: Ihave had these, and seven other por- 
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traits copied, and shall sotne time or other give plates of them. But 
I wait for an excuse, [ mean.till Mr. Hume shall publish a few remarks 
he has made on my book: they are very far from substantial ; yet stilt 
better than any other trash, that has been written against it, ns of 
which deserves an answer.’ 

Passing the two paragraphs that follow, we proceed to the 
last, of which we feel the more disposed to take notice, as, in 
our opinion, it contains sentiments much Iess liberal, than we 
could have supposed any person, whose mind was not con- 
tracted by a bad education, or shackled by strong preju- 
dices, would ever have cherished. 

‘* T hope the methodist, your neighbour, does not, like his patriarch 
Whitfield, encourage the people to forge, murder, &c. in ordér to have 
the benefit of being converted at the gallows. That arch-rogue preach- 
ed lately a funeral sermon on one Gibson, hanged for forgery ; and told 
his audience, that he could assure them, Gibson was now in heaven, 
and that another fellow, executed at the same time, had the happiness 
of touching Gibson's coat, as he was turned off. As little as you and 
I agree about an hundred years ago, I don’t desire a reign of fanatics. 
Oxford hus begun with these rascals, and I hope Cambridge will wake 
I don’t mean, that I would have them persecuted, which is what they 
wish ; but I would have the clergy fight them, and ridicule them. Adieu. 

‘© Dear Sir, 
: «* Your's Ever.” 

It is not_our intention to advocate the cause of Mcthodism. 
Consistency of conduct is becoming in all things ; and even in re- 
ligion, which in some instances requires our beliefof what surpasses 
our understanding, we are pleased to discover men making a 
right use of their reasoning powers ; but we are also pleased to 
see, that those, who are capable of doing so, are ready to grant 
to others the same degree of toleration, which they claim for 
themselves. We cannot approve of that illiberality of senti- 
ment, which brands with the epithets rogue and rascal, those 
who differ from us in opinion; nor that swecping mode of 

judging, which condemns whole classes of men, for the faults 

of individuals. There is’ some degree of intolerance displayed’ 

by Mr. Walpole in other things, as well as in religion. He had 

been for some time a member of the Antiquarian Socicty, but 

on publishing his Historic Doubts, and finding his sentiments 

opposed, he took his leave of that body, and even in his pri- 
3.L 
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vate correspondence lost no opportunity of holding them up 
to ridicule. Of this observation the following extracts are a 
sufficient proof. 

| Letter 56th. 

“« T can be of as little use to Mr. Granger, in recommending him to 
the Antiquarian Society. I dropped my attendance there four or five 
years ago, from being sick of their ignorance and stupidity ; and have 
not been three times amongst them since. They have chosen to expose 
their dulness to the world, and crowned it with dear Milles’s nonsense. 
I have written a little answer to the last, which you shall see, and then 
wash my hands of them.”’ 

Letter 59th. 

‘“ Mr. C. C. C. C. is very welcome to attack me about a Duchess of 
Norfolk. He is ever welcome to be in the right, to the edification, 
I hope, of all the matrons of the Antiquarian Society, who I trust will 
insert his criticism in the next volume of their Archeologia, or Old Wo- 
man’s Logic ; but indeed I cannot bestow my time on any more of them, 
nor employ myself in detecting witches for vomiting pins. When they 
turn extortioners, like Mr. Masters, the law should punish them, not 
only for roguery, but for exceeding their province, which our ancestors 
limited to killing their neighbour's cow, or ¢rucifying dolls of wax. For 
my own part, I am so far from being out of charity with him, that 
I would give him a nag or new broom, whenever he has a mind to 
ride to the Antiquarian Sabat, and preach against me. Though you 
have more cause to be angry, Jaugh at him as I do. One has not 
lite enough to throw away, on all the fools and knaves, that come 
across one.” 

Letter 73d. 

‘Pray what is become of that figure you mention of Henry 
Seventh, which the destroyers, not the builders, have rejected ; and 
which the antiquaries, who know a man by his crown, better than by his 
face, have rejected likewise? The latter puts me in mind of charac- 
ters in comedies, in which a woman disguised in a man’s habit, and 
whose features her very lever does not know, is immediately acknowledg- 
ed by pulling off her hat, and letting down her hair, which her lover 
had never seen before. I should be glad to ask Dr. Milles, if he thinks 
the crown of England was always made, like a quart pot, by Winches- 
ter measure ?”’ | 

No man was ever so truly and so uniformly great, as not to 
shew instances of littleness. It greatly lessens our esteem of 
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Horace Walpole, to find him capable of such splenetic effusions, 
against a respectable body of men, with whom he was at one 
time connected, merely because they could not see as he did. 
His conduct in these, and other passages of a similar kind, too 
much resembles that ofa school-boy, who has recently quar- 
relled with his companion, and who consequently, forgetting all 
his good qualities, can think of nothing but his faults. 

We must however do him the justice to say, that his imper- 
fections in this respect, are fairly counterbalanced by the warmth, 
and generally speaking, by the steadiness, of his friendship. If 
other proofs were wanting, the correspondence in this volume, 
and in that already published, would be quite sufficient to esta- 
blish the fact. We see something of the ardour of his affection 
in the concern, which he manifests on hearing of the death of 
his friend Gray. He was at Paris at the time of writing the 
following letter. | 


Letter 62d. 


« Dear Sir, ‘* Paris, August 12th, 1771. 

‘* T'am excessively shocked on reading in the papers that Mr. Gray is 
dead ! I wish to God you may be able to tell me it is not true! Yet in 
this painful uncertainty [ must rest some days! None of my acquaint- 
ance are in London—I do not know to whom to apply but to you— 
Alas ! I fear in vain! Too many circumstances speak it true!—the 
detail is exact ;—-a second paper arrived by the same post, and does not 
contradict it—and, what is worse, I saw him but four or five days, before 
I came hither ; he had been to Kensington for the air, complained of the 
gout flying about him, of sensations of it in his stomach; and 
indeed, I thought him changed, and that he looked ill—still I had not 
the least idea of his being in danger—I started up from my chair 
when I read the paragraph—a cannon ball would not have surprised 
me more! The shock but ceased to give way to my concern, and my 
hopes are too ill founded to mitigate it! If no body has the charity to 
write to me, my anxiety must continue till the end of the month, tor I 
shall set out on my return on the 26th, and unless you receive this time 
enough, for your answer to leave London on the 20thin the evening, I can- 
not meet it, till I find it in Arlington-street, whither I beg you to direct it. 

‘« If the event is but too true, pray addto this melancholy service, thut 
of telling me any circumstances you know of his death. Our long, very 
long, friendship, and his genius, must endear to me every thing, that re- 
lates tohim. What writings has he left? Who are his executors? I 
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should earnestly wish, if he has destined any thing to the public, to 

print it at my press—it would do me honour, and would give me an 

opportunity, of expressing what I feelfor him. Methinks, as we grow 

old, our only business here is to adorn the graves of our friends, or to 

dig our own. | | 

«* Adieu, Dear Sir, | 
«Your's Ever.” 

The time, in which Walpole was born, has by some been de- 
nominated the Augustan Age of British Literature, and was cer- 
tainly distinguished by many men of eminent ability : but we 
are inclined to think, that the period immediately following, and in 
which he was a performer in the literary drama, was not less 
deserving of such an appellation ; and therefore, that, in the fol- 
lowing passage of Letter 79th, he speaks too contemptuously of 
contemporary authors. 

«¢ Allthe Scotch metaphysicians have sent me their works. I did not 
read one of them, because I do not understand, what is not understood 
by those, that write about it ; and I did not get acquainted with one of 
the writers. I should like to be intimate with Mr. Anstey, even though he 
wrote Lord Buckhorse, or with the author of the Heroic Epistle—I have 
no thirst to know the rest of my cotemporaries, from the absurd bom- 
bast of Dr. Johnson, downto the silly Dr. Goldsmith ; though the latter 
changeljng has had bright gleams of parts, and the former had sense, 
till he changed it for words, and sold it fora pension. Don’t think me 
scornful. Recollect that [ have seen Pope, and lived with Gray. Adieu! 

“© Your's Ever.”’ 
We had: marked several other passages, which we thought 
deserving of notice, and which, we are aware, would give our 
readers a better idea of the work ; but finding that our article 
has already extended so far, we must deny ourselves- that 
pleasure. We cannot, however, take leave of the performance 
without observing, that it contains many just remarks on the 
subjects incidentally introduced, all of which are made in that 
easy and sprightly manner, which must necessarily distinguish 
the familiar writings of a man of rank and fashion, when, in 
addition to what are termed elegant accomplishments, he 
possesses the superior qualities of good sense, and a good edu- 
cation. 

Were we to descend to minute criticism, it would be easy 

to point out a few instances of sentences badly constructed, of 
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words misapplied, and even of grammatical inaccuracy ; but 
these are in general so obvious and so trivial, that every reader, 
who knows any thing of language, must discover them himself, 
and will perhaps experience more pleasure in this exercise of 
his own judgment, than if he had profited by that of others. 


ip 


The AusBip, ax Eastern Tule. By JAusés ATKINSON, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 40.—London *. 


The first scene of this very interesting little poem, which is 
written by the Translator of Soohrab, represents to our view a 
Musjid illuminated on Shubiraut, Shubiberaut or Leilut-ul 
Biraut. We think this opening view is perspicuously depicted ; 
its outline and colouring are correct : but still it appears to us, 
not to have been executed with an original pencil. The de- 
sign is not genuine ; it seems to be an imitation of a sketch, deli- 
veated partly by Byron and partly by Moore. Our perception 
of it, however, in this light of a copy, may be delusive or imagi- 
nary; and therefore, as a comparison between them will best 
exhibit any corresponding resemblance in their bearings, we 
shall here shew the picccs together, that the similarity of fea- 
tures, which we perceive, may be the more readily discerned, 
and recognised by others. 

The Musjid was are bright—the lamps in rows 
Of various hues a glittering scene disclose ; 
Round the carved doom, and minarets they gleam, 
Dimming with fiercer light the Moon's pale beam : 
And why this splendour ? ‘Tis 4 night of prayer— 
"Tis Shubiraut—Abdullah will be there, 
The Arab chief, who seldom holds the rite 
Marked by the faithful—se will pray to-night. 


The crescent glimmers on the hill, 
The Mosque's high lamps are quivering still— 
And flashing from each minaret 
Millions of lamps proclaim the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East. 


* A Correspondent has kindly favoured us with this article. We give inserti 7 
to it with much pleasure; while we remark, that our Correspondent nos not, in ir 


opinion, brought home the charge of imitation, very triumphan ; 
Atki +] ES y Pp tly, against Mr 
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But why this pageant now ? 
To-night set Rhamazani's sun ; 
To-night the Bairam’s feast begun ; 
To-night, &c. 

Abdullah, the Arab chicf, who attends at the religious cere- 
mony mentioned in the text, is an ancient mariner, celebrated 
for his buccaneering exploits in the Red Sea. Previously to 
the commencement of our tale, he has abandoned his piratical 
habits, and removedto a foreign country, where, throwing off the 
character of a robber, he hypocritically assumes that of a saint, 
in hopes that the reproach, inseparable from his name, for 
his past crimes, and present misdemeanours, will be either 
unknown, or unremembered by the world. He is accordingly 
brought at once on the ¢apis, in the pursuance of his new voca- 
tion. From his palace he proceeds to the sanctuary, and on his 
moving to join in prayer, and in offerings to the manes of the 
dead, the Moollahs, or priests, begin to read the prescribed ser- 
vice, as well as to perform the rituals peculiar to the occasion. 
And in this place it is proper to remark, that the Shubiraut is 
the fourth of the seven sacred nights, kept by Moslems, and 
celebrated by them on the 15th, instead of the 14th of the 
month of Shaban. It is necessary also to note, that no law 
decrees its observance—we mean no divine law, founded on 
revelation; since the Coran does not impose any canonical obli- 
gation upon Mussulmans, to assemble and officiate at the devo- 
tional exercises, adverted to by our author. The fact is, that the 
institution solemnised, is one of the many established by Moohum- 
mud, who enjoined his followers to associate on “ the night of 
power,” as Mr. Atkinson calls it, (thus confounding Leilut-ul- 
Berat, with Leilut-ul-Kudr, commonly believed to be the se- 
venth of the last ten nights of Ramzan,) principally for the purpose 
of self-examination, recording his precept for their conduct in his 
Hudees, or collection of temporal, and spiritual regulations. In 
this code he directed the congregation, voluntarily met, to 
repeat the chapters of scripture entitled the preface, and the 
declaration of the unity of God; and to make certain specific 
prostrations, and genuflexions in the course of their recitations ; 
after having addressed, at the time of kindling the lamps, a 
propitiatory supplication to the Deity, imploring the diffusion into 
their souls of his enlightening grace, for the sake of his apostle, 
and people elect. 
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While Abdullah and his ministers are piously obeying the 
injunction of their Prophet, Zureen and her companions attend, 
to witness their supererogatory dutics from the gallery of the 
female apartments. Like Leila in the Giaour, and Zeleica 
in the Fire Worshippers, this unfortunate and miserable lady 
has been abducted from her domestic circle, to be immured in 
a seraglio, and sacrificed at the shrine of power and liber- 
tinism. The similitude between her situation and theirs, par- 
ticularly at the period she is introduced to our notice, is so 
obviously striking in our eyes, that we must here subjoin the 
description given of Zeleica under analogous circumstances; and 
leave our readers to discover, if possible, the same identity, 
which we find no difficulty in tracing in their mutual relations. 


Within the Harem there was one, whose mind 
Refused all comfort, could not be resigned ; 
While others felt, or seemed with ylistening eye, 
To share delight, she still was heard to sigh. 

And as exposed, the dewy Lotus-flower 
Trembles and folds its petals from the show'r, 
She drooping bore misfortune’s chilling blast, 
And silent wept o'er joys forever past.— 

Her polished forehead, exquisitely fair, 

Shewed not a line, ere sorrow placed it there :— 
This weeping partner of a tyrant’s bed 

With saddest feelings sorrowed o’er the dead ; 
But only saw through a protecting screen 

The pageantry of grief—the splendid scene. 


Aloft the Haram’s curtain'd galleries rise 
Where, through the silken net-work, glancing eyes 
From time to time, like sudden gleams that glow 
Through autumn clouds, shine o’er the pomp below.— 
But there was one among the chosen maids 
Who blush’d behind the gallery’s silken shades, 
One to whose soul the pageant of to-day 
Has been like death :— 
Fond maid, the sorrow of her soul was such, 
Ev'n reason blighted sunk beneath its touch ; 
And though ere long. her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again. 
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These comparative extracts are longer, than we have room, 
or leisure to continue in our undertaking, and we cannot there- 
fore afford, to adduce more passages at present: those we have 
already quoted, however, are sufficient to justify our applying 
the words of Horher, or rather originally of Aristotle, ‘H Ieorne 
’Evvorns, to their reciprocal cuincidence in several respects. 
Aris. Metaphys. l. x. c. 3. — 

The next personage ushered on the stage is Akber the 
Aubid, who is a wandering religious, 

Gloomy in aspect, but of noble frame ; 
Austere his gaze wrapt with mysterious views— 
Wild as a maniac's dream or poet's muse *. 
He is the husband of Zureen, and, of course, the fbe of 
Abdullah, her seduccr. We consider his portraiture, to be justly 
and accurately drawn, though we think, at the same time, that 
there is a small incongruity in attiring him, as a Moohummudan 
devotee, inthe garb and paraphernalia, which generally denote 
the Hindoo ascetic, denominated a Beirageet. Such a blemish to 
be sure is trivial—but still it interferes with propriety of keeping. 
Thus disguised as a fanatic, Akber repairs to the temple on Shu- 
biraut, in consequence ofintclligence, which he has accidentally re- 
ceived froma sailor, inregard to the former career of its proprietor. 
On his arrival he is agitated by suspicion, but carefully suppress- 
es his cmotions, and during his visitation manages to accost his 
arch-cnemy, to whom he finds an opportunity of rehearsing a 
story, in the manner of our Minstrels of old in Europe. This 
story is nothing less, than an_ history of himself, yet nominally 
of a Fakeer and family—their adventures, disasters and final 
separation—and as it forms the basis of the work under review, 
we shall now present a cursory analysis of its contents, merely 


* Shakespeare finely illustrated the meaning of our author, in the following well- 
known passage ;— 
The /unatic, the lover, and the Poet 
Are of imazination all compact. 
One secs more devils than vast bell can hold; 
The Madman! 
The Poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
7 Doth glance from beav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination. 


+ Qui Curivssimulant,et Bacchanalix vivunt. Jcv. 
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premising, en passant, that we do not approve of the abrupt, in- 
deed obscure mode of its interposition. 


‘Once on a time, no mattcr when or where,’ as Mason faceti- 
ously says or sings, 


There lived a man, a pilgrim rich and brave, 

Not stained by crime, nor idle passion’s slave ; 

Three times a Hajee’s offering he had paid, 

Three times the Prophet's sacred tomb surveyed. 
But whether he had thrice journeyed to Mecca and Medina, for 
jhis own benefit alone, or as proxy for the salvation of any of 
his brethren in the faith, we are not informed. Unlike the 
monks of our days, he is» Benedict—he is married; and hap- 
py in the possession of a wife and daughter, he enjoys uninter- 
rupted felicity, until his state of natrimonial bliss and peace of 
mind are destroyed by a human fiend, who, like Milton’s Lucifer 
or the baneful Upas, withers and blasts every object within the 
sphere of his action and influence. The distressing catastrophe, 
which renders the Aubid wretched for ever, is most feelingly and 
powerfully described. Our author sometimes displays great 
force and strength, aud frequently possesses the tact of touching 
all the chords of sensibility in our natures : and alas ! there are 
too many instances in the world of men, whose wickedness, 
whose absence of honorable principle, whose breach of confi- 
dence and hospitality, and whose want of gratitude, betray a 
heart more black and diabolical, than even the heart of Abdullah 
the corsair. But we must not dwell on the theme. We hasten 
then to furnish, without further coinment, our author’s affect- 
ing lines on the subject. 


How fortune changed, and flowers of richest hue 
Were blighted by the fall of poison-dew : 
How one base wretch—accursed of heav’n and earth, 
To whom some Demon of the wild gave birth, 
Destroyed the bliss he had not soul to share 
And madly drove his victim to despair, &c. 


To these the following verses from Moore, illustrative 
of the seducer’s end and aim, may be appropriately added, 
before we close the topic, however pain-cxciting to us may 
be their transcription, and to the reader their perusal. 


3 M 
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To work an Angel's ruin—to behold 
As white a page as virtue e’er unroll'd 
Blacken, beneath his touch, into a scroll 
Of damning sins, seal’d with a burning soul— 
This is his triumph ; this the joy accurst 
That ranks him among demons all but first ! 
This gives the victim, that before him lies 
Blighted and lost, a glory in his eyes— 
A light, like that with which hell-fire illumes 
The ghastly, writhing wretch whom it consumes ! 

To return :—the holy man, accompanied by his child and con- 
sort, happen to set sail from Jedda, “a port in the Red Sea, 
about a day’s journey from Mecca, and crowded with pilgrims at 
the customary period of the Hajee,”” or more correctly of the Huj: 
for Hajce is the title conferred on a person, who has performed 
the pilgrimage. On their voyage they encounter a tempest, 
from which they are preserved : but soon after it had subsided, 
they are attacked by a Pirate-band, who capture, board and 
plunder the vessel. “ But hear Ais own recital” of the consc- 
quences ensuing. 

The Pirate-monsters then half-wearied stood— 
But seem’d, insatiate still, to thirst for blood. 
One raised his hand, and aimed a deadly dart 
Full at my wife—I stabbed him to the heart ; 
Another came—at me he struck the blow, 
But fail'd—he followed to the shades below ; 
Then all rush’d on 

Providentially for his safety, at this critical juncture, the ship 

‘s discovered to be on fire—the alarm spreads—and instantly 
~ the assailants abandon her with precipitation, leaving the crew 
behind to perish in the flames. Himself and family are the sole 
survivors. 

They make their escape in a boat, without provisions of any 
kind; and asa gale comes on, shortly after they quit the wreck, 
they are exposed to the fury of the elements, as well as to the 
excruciating rage of hunger and thirst. In_ this lamentable 
condition they are overtaken by night. The description of . 
the Fakeer’s suffering, his anxiety and apprehension, is very 
pathetically told, and we therefore give it without abridgement. 
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Language cannot tell 
What dread forebodings shivered through my breast, 
When the last glimmering parted from the west, 
And darkness closed around—my child, my wife, 
My loveliest, dearest hope, my joy, my life ! 
My very heart felt stony, and my brain 
Seemed bursting —yet I dared not to complain. 
For sleep on them had shed its soothing balm, 
And to their features yiven a transient calm ; 
While vainly I endeavoured to controul 
The swelling groans of my distracted soul. 
O! what a night was that, an age of sorrow ! 
Hope never pictured to my mind—to-morrow ! 
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Sensations like these in the breast of a husband and a fa- 
ther, surrounded with difficulties in view and horrors in pro- 
spect, are not unnatural and improbable: but the slumber 
which he saw the objects of “the fears, the dotage and the 
bliss of love” enjoying placidly before him, ought, we think, to 
have been represented, as operating to tranquillize his feelings. 
Atall events sucha conception would have been poetical—Byron, 
at least, thinks so, on an occasion we dare not allude to ex- 
plicitly—and since his sentiments on the potential influence, 
which impresses the mind of one beholding a beloved person 
asleep, can be appositely inserted here, we may be permitted 


to give them a place, in confirmation of our own position. 


A devotee when soars the Host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for his guest, 
A Sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
Feel rapture ; but not such true joy are reaping, 


As they who watch, o'er what they love while sleeping. 


For there it lies so tranquil, so beloved, 
All that it hath of life with us is living ; 
So gentle, stirless, helpless and unmov'd, 
And all unconscious of the joy ’tis giving ; 
All it hath felt, inflicted, passed and prov'd, 
Hush’d into depths beyond the watcher’s diving ; 
Here lies the thing we love with all its errors, 
And all its charms, like death without its terrors, 

3m 2 
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On the morning, he sees a spectre pointing to where Zu- 
reen reposed. He fancies that ‘‘ the hand of Death had quench- 
ed the vital flame.” He becomes insensible. In this state a 
pirate picks him up, and takes him and family on board. They 
are received with solicitous attention by their preservers, who 
at first treat them very kindly and humanely; but soon, too 
soon, “a change came o’er the shadow of their dream,” as shewn 
in the concluding paragraph of the story. 


The ship which saved me bore a pirate band, — 
Why they revived me—why they spared the brand. 
Fate only knows: but they were cruel still, 

And tore away, dire instruments of ill, 
All that a genial feeling could impart, 
All that was left to comfort my sad heart. 


Thus ends the Aubid’s narrative in the presence of Abdullah. 
The occurrences, which follow when he pauses, are such as we 
were led to expect, in consideration of the scenes at the be- 
ginning of the tale, and of the sources whence their draught 
~and hues are apparently borrowed. We must, in candour and 
in justice admit, that the immediately succeeding description 
is powerfully wrought: but in a spirit of equity we must 
however say, that it is the most objectionable of any in the whole 
work ; because instead of being novel and original, it is strictly 
and rigidly imitative, as we might prove, beyond a doubt, by 
numerous evidences corroborative of the fact. 

The Aubid paused—and now a piercing scream 
Is heard —all start as wakening from a dream ; 
The chief, whose conscious soul had undergone 
Pangs fizrce and desperate, breathed a heavy groan, 
And rushing to his palace, there he found 
His favorite wife or slave pale on the ground, 
And all her sister victims weeping round ! 


Hark ' there be murmurs heard in Lara's hall— 
A sound—a voice—a shriek—a fearful call ! 
A long, loud shriek—and silence—did they hear 
That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear ? 
They heard and rose, and tremulously brave 
Rush where the sound invoked their aid to save. 
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Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 
Pale as the beam that o’er his features play'd, 
Was Lara stretched. 


What cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill—so passing wild ? 
Through Azo’s palace—lattice driv'n 
That horrid voice ascends to heav'n, 
And ev'ry eye is turned thereon, 
But sound and sight alike are gone. 
It was a woman's shriek 


You saw her pale dismay, 
Ye wondering sisterhood, and heard the burst 
Of exclamation from her lips, when first 
She saw that youth, too well, too dearly known. 


But who is she ? 
The Haram- Queen, but still the slave of Seyd. 
She was a slave—from such may captives claim 
A fellow feeling, differing but in name! 


Abdullah is overwhelmed with fear and wretcheduess— 
Akber ruminates on the past—marks the present—and_ cugi- 
tates on the future. And Zureen, the Harem- Queen, endeavours 
amidst her sisterhood to regain her soul’s lost comfort ; for the 
sad detail she has jnst heard, though overpowering, inspires a 
cheering hope, and induces her to meditate on the means of ob- 
taining a personal interview with its relator. An opportunity soon 
offers. The Arab chief is sick—sick at heart; remorse stings 
him to the core—and in this mood he pronounces a soliloquy, 
which we conceive to be one of the finest traits in the poem. 
It forcibly exemplifies the truth of Shakspeare’s axiom, that 
“suspicion haunts the guilty mind.” The story betrays the 
stranger’s knowledge of an emprize in which he shared: but 
believing that Akber is dead, and remembering the fate of his 
infant, he flatters himself, that noone possesses the secret of 
his bosom, or recognises in him the robber-chief. 

Who then exists—what miscreant dares to brand, 
My honor'd name in this sequestered land ? 
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Meanwhile Zureen effects her emancipation. She hurries 
to a consecrated grove on the banks of the Ganges, where a 
fane to Seva is reared, and dedicated by the Brahmins; and 
where also, 

High o’er-head the Banian, old and grey, 
Spreads its fantastic arms, and hides the glare of day. 

We regard the introduction of the sacred tree as extremely 
happy, and we may add, as classical too, since the custom of plant- 
ing one or more within the precincts of an holy place, has ages 
ago been intimated and noticed by Virgil in his seventh neid. 

Laurus erat tecti medio, in penetralibus altis, 
Sacra comam, multosque metu servata perannos - 
Quam pater inventam, primas cum conderet arces 
Ipse ferebatur Phoebo sacrasse Latinus. 

And referring to the same practice Calidassa, in the following 
couplet, tells us, 

waren xautcafawanrsaaara | 
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Then shall the ancient tree, whose branches bear 

The marks of village reverence and care, 
Shake through each leaf, as birds profanely wrest 
The reverend boughs to form the rising nest. Afegha Duta, p.30. 

She harbours in the cell of one of the Brahmius at the tem- 
ple—but ere she has apprised him of the cause of her grief, 
their conference is interrupted by the presence of the Aubid, 
though 3 

He did not enter, for his Prophet's word 
Forbids communion with the Pagan herd. 

Now we presuine to assert, that the argument of our author 
is erroneous, since Moohummud, neither in the Coran nor the 
Hudces, prohibits his followers to hold communion with indivi- 
duals of a different persuasion ; commanding them only not to 
form a friendship with infidels, as may be seen in these verses 
of his Scripture, “* O true believers! contract not an intimate 
friendship with any besides yourselves: they will not fail to 
corrupt you.” And again, “ O true believers! take not the 
Jews or Christians for your friends; they are friends the one 
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to the other ; but whoso among you taketh them for his friends, 
he is surely one of them: verily God directeth not unjust peo- 
ple.’ Coran, vol. i. pp. 73, 132. 

Akber surveys the fair fugitive for an instant, whispers in the 
Brahmin’s ear a tale which “ harrows up his soul,”’ and retires, 
pensive and dubious, to his cave. Zureen arises—traces the 
path to his grot, is welcomed by the anchoret—an eclaircisse- 
ment ensues, they embrace, they weep ! 

The sluggish blood that almost choaked his heart, 
Now flows apace—he breathes—her words impart 
Life, love and bliss —the dead revived he sees, 

And clasps her yielding form in ecstacies !— 
Short was the meeting of that loving pair, 

A sun-beam mid the darkness of despair; 

A taste of that unspeakable delight, 

Which angel- minds enjoy, in visions bright. 

Not dissimilar to this is the following stanza in the Collec- 
tion of Miscellanies published in 1717 by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England ; and we hope to be pardoned for quoting it, 
as some part of the Aubid bears so closely on its applicability, 
at this stage of our progress, that it may be admissible. 

How fading are the joys we doat upon, 

Like apparitions seen and gone ! 

But those which soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong, 

Like angels’ visits short and bright*. 

On discovering her flight, Abdullah suspects her place 
of refuge. He arms his myrmidons, and impetuously ad- 
vances to her supposed asylum. Akber is suddenly started 
by the sound of their approach. Zureen is removed to a spot 
of security; and seizing his scymitar, her frantic guardian 
prepares for the coming assault. As the band ascend the rock, 
at the summit of which his resideuce stands ‘ like a crow’s nest,” 


* From this stanza some have thought, that Campbell copied the couplet in his 
Pleasures of Hope, which is so often quoted, viz. 
What, though my winged hours of bliss have been 
Like angels visits, few and far between. 
Bot in our opinion the author of Gertrude of Wyoming gained the idea he takes 
the credit of from Blair’s Grave : 
—_—___——____—— Its visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 
** Mr. Campbell,” says the coryphceus, sui generis, of Critics in CocKaionr, ‘ in 
altering his expression has spoiled it—/ew and far between are the same thing."’ 
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he harangues them, in the name of God and his Apostle, de- 
nouncing vengeance against the followers, anathematising and 
dooming the leader to the torments of the lowest hell! His 
oration produces an immediate etfect—all the minions return, 
“down the precipitous rock they sprung,” and Abdullah re- 
mains alone, deserted and infuriated. He seems like a tyger, 
roused from his lair, in the act of springing on his devoted 
prey. In vain he strives to climb to the recess—he is mad- 
dencd with disappointment. Akber opposes him—he darts 
forward, and they close. 

At this awful crisis, Zureen rushes to the scene of conflict. 
She upbraids and execrates Abdullah, and flings herself into the 
arms of Akber. 

Ill fated Beauty! in a moment's space 
Past is thy misery —all thy charms of face, 
And eloquence of eyes, had not the spell 
To touch that wretch with mercy, or repel 
His fierce encounter, —the descending blow, 
Missing its aim, has pierced her breast of snow. 

The tragedy is soon completed. Akber bounds forward to 
the fight, and grasping the felon’s throat, drags him to the 
brink of the precipice, and hurls him headlong into the abyss 
below. He gave him dreadful burial, 

Tumbling from crag to crag —midway he hung 
Firmly transfixed upon a jutting peak; 
The Vultures heard his soul's last terrible shriek, 
And pouncing on their prey, the limbs divide, 
Feasting with ravenous maw ‘till gorged and satisfied. 

The Aubid wildly folds the corse of Zureen to his breast ; 
- and delirium seizes his brain, and terminates his exist- 
ence. 

Madness has shut out reason—all is gone — 
Save adoration of that lovely one ; 
And still he clasps her corse all night, all day— 
And gazes on till life exhausted sinks away. 

We have now gone through this elegant and attractive 
tale; and we rise from the perusal of it with much pleasure, 
as it is highly didactic, and perhaps more interesting, than 
entertaining. On taking a retrospective view of its” pages, 
we think they contain materiel deserving of decided praise 
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and an approving reception. We therefore deliver with 
some regret the expression of our opinion, that towards 
the commencement and conclusion, there are portions 
of it exceptionable, on account of the strong impression 
they are stamped with of imitation—we wish not to insinuate 
or to assert, of intentional plagiarism. We allude particu- 
larly to the opening scene—the situation of Zureen, both 
before, and after the story of the Fakeer or pilgrim—the 
storm—the Pirates—and finally, to the movement of Abdullah 
and his adherents up the acclivity, leading towards Akber’s 
abude at the top. Of this last act the representation, generally, 
is so like to the one given by Moore, when Al Hassan marches 
against Hafed, and disturbs him and Hinda, who have retired 
-toarock for security, that a reference to Lalla Rookh will 
immediately shew the cruisemblance. ; 

But independent of thcse petcadillos, we cannot refrain 
from pointing out another fault, which we deem equal 
to any of the impcrfections we have exposed—we mean, 
the choice and disposal of the most prominent incidents, 
selected for the composition of the book. At this period in 
the annals of literature, the illumination of a sacred edifice, 
and performance of religious ceremonies—the abduction and 
incarceration in the Hareim of “a@ ladye faire’’—her attendance 
in the gallery, at the time of the holy observances—the sudden 
entrance of a stranger in disguise—her recognition of the my- 
sterious intruder—consequent screams and faintings—subse- 
quent elopement, pursuit, and discovery—the duel between her 
protector and seducer—thcir tragical end, and her own—thise, 
are foundations, on which so many works have already 
been erected, that (continuing the metaphor) originality of de- 
sign, or novelty of structure cannot be reasonably expected 
—and accordingly wethink, thatuur author might have chosen 
a better basis, than he has fixed upon, for the groundwork of 
his present production. 

Mr. Atkinson is, however, a bard, possessed of the imagination 
and of the passions, essential to the well-being of a good Poet. 
Imagination and passion form part of the nature of every man, 
and the inspired language in which they are expressed we call 
poetry. They are, therefore, indispensible in describing natural 
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objects, and in uttering natural sensations ; for poetry is merely 
an imitation of nature. We may repeat then, that our author 
possesses these, and also the faculty of embodying them in the 
language of poetry, of which they are the essence, to an emi- 
nent degree. Endowed with these qualifications, there can be 
no doubt, that a firmer reliance on his own powers would con- 
duce to the enlargement of his fancy, and extension of feeling. 
His diction and style are pure and accurate, and remind us 
of Byron’s in several peculiarities. A man of genius, and a scholar 
acquainted with the classical lore of the East and West, he is 
able, and consequently he ought, to soar into the regions of 
imagination, without plucking a single plume from the pinions 
of any of “ The Swans of Thames” —he should decorate his ef- 
fusions in beauty unadorned with “ the foreign aid of ornament ;”’ 
and he ought, for he can if he pleases, to descend into the 
recesses of pathos, and search the depths of passion, unsupport- 
ed and unassisted, independently exclaiming, in the words of 
Pope, “ We want No GuIDE,” except, 
Respicere exemplar vite morumque 
et vivas hinc ducere voces! Horace.—O. 


ames 


MEDICAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Sir, 


Among the many subjects, which have, of late years, at- 
tracted the attention of Medical men in Europe, the Physiogno- 
my of diseases, as it has been termed, is not the least interest- 
ing, or important. The science of Lavater, has been rendered 
subservient to the developement of human maladies ; and the 
too often fancied indications of spirit, are now successfully em- 
ployed, to reveal the real sufferings of the material frame. Itis 
not, however, in the expression of countenance alone, or the 
peculiar cast of features, displayed by a patient, that we are to 
seek for those distinctive characters, which guide us in our 
judgment on his casz: but in his general aspect, and man- 
ner likewise ; or in all those outward circumstances, which we 
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perceive, on first approaching his bedside, before we have as 
yet extended our arm to feel his pulse, or put a single ques- 
tion to himself, or the attendants. Every one, engaged in the 
practice of Medicine, must acknowledge the effect, that is pro- 
duced on the mind, by merely glancing at a sick man. Often 
no more is required, to enable the practitioner, to form both a 
diagnosis, and prognosis on the case. Of this we have an ex- 
ample, unfortunately too familiar, presented to us in the Spas- 
modic Cholera of India. To a Medical man, accustomed to 
treat this cruel disorder, the probable success, or failure of his 
measures, may almost always be determined, by the first aspect 
of the patient. Even while I am writing to you, I can illustrate 
my argument by a melancholy proof. A stout young man, now 
lays extended on the couch before me—his countenance livid and 
listless—his eye-lid sunken, and half closed over the ball—with 
a bluish circle surrounding it, and altogether a lack-lustre ex- 
pression, that a Poussin only could do justice to—uttering occa- 
sionally an inarticulate sound, in a peculiar feeble tone of voice, 
which fails him before the word can be entirely pronounced--- 
moving his head slowly from side to side, or drawing up one 
limb, from an impulse which seems neither voluntary nor in- 
voluntary, but is evidently directed to no object whatever. I 
do not remember to have seen a picture of disease, exactly re- 
sembling this. It exhibits the hand of death, on its victim, 
without an effort at resistance. The struggle is in fact alrea- 
dy over ;—the disorder has arrived at its second stage, and the 
vomiting, purging, and cramps are succeeded, by a state of ex- 
haustion, amounting almost to quiescence of the vital functions, 

If we examine individually the symptoms above enumerated, 
we shall find that they are all characteristic of Cholera Morbus, 
with the exception perhaps of the duluess of the cornea, which 
may in some degree be referred to the medicines, previously 
used; for I have generally observed, that the eye remains clear 
to the last in this disorder. The extended posture indicates 
extreme weakness, and occurs in most diseases of debility. It 
is observed towards the termination of fatal Remitting Fever, 
and in all stages of Typhus Gravior ; and is justly accounted, 
an unfavourable symptom. The livor of face, remarked in Cho- 
lera Morbus, differs widely, both in appearance and nature, from 
that discoloration, which attends diseases of the lungs, and heart, 
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procceding from imperfect oxygenation of the blood. It is 
more diffused over the countenance, resembling the lividness of 
Apoplexy, or what I have seen in cases of malignant sore throat, 
where the subject has been unusually plethoric. It is chiefly 
observed in stout young men, who are suddenly overpowered 
by the disorder. It increases with the progress of the second 
stage, till death supervene ; or should the patient survive, it is 
exchanged for a flush, on the accession of the third, or febrile 
stage. To enable your readers, however, to comprehend fully 
these remarks, I should observe, that I divide Cholera Morbus 
into three stages. The first, that of excitement and oppression, 
is rarcly seen by the medical practitioner. The second, or that 
of exhaustion and oppression, is the one most frequently notic- 
ed, and from = which the accounts of the disorder have been 
taken. The third, or febrile stage, may be considered a reaction 
of the system, and resembles in most circumstances the Remit- 
ting Fever, commonly observed in this part of India. 

A degree of lividness of countenance and of the surface 
generally, accompanies the action of poisons both mineral 
and vegetable on the system; and is also said, to follow the 
bite of certain venomous reptiles. It would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to discriminate between such an effect of arsenic on the 
human body, and the livor of Cholera, as the other symptoms 
are so much alike in both cases: but in a forensic point of 
view, the determining this might come to be a matter of great 
consequence, as it is not improbable, that a person suspected 
of administering the poison to another would endeavour to esta- 
blish, that the deceased had been carried off by an attack of this 
malady. Ihave not myself seen or attended a case of poisoning 
from arsenic ; but on referring to the authors who treat of this 
subject, I find that the flushing or lividness is always accom- 
panied by a degree of swelling of the face ; and there is great 
intolerance of light, without any peculiarity in the appearance 
of the organ of vision, or its appendages. .Where vegetable 
poisons have been swallowed, the accompanying symptoms 
will always scrve, to discriminate between their physiognomical 
effects, and those of the disease, now under consideration; and 
the history of the case may in general be relied on, in regard 
to the bites of venomous animals. 
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These remarks, I should observe, apply solely to Europeans ; 
in the Native subject, as far as my experience enables me to 
speak, the countenance becomes of a leaden, not livid hue; 
and of course in the third stage, there is no perceptible flushing, 
though there may be heat of the cheek. The livor appears to be 
caused by mere stagnation in the cutaneous veins, which, from 
being extremely debilitated, cannot propel the blood, that is 
sent into them from the arterial capillaries. 

The sunken eye, with bluish orbitary circle, is a striking fea- 
ture of Indian Cholera. It occurs both in the European, and 
Native subject, and often gives an inexpressible ghastliness to 
the countenance of the latter. A hollow eye and haggard as- 
pect are the invariable concomitants of emaciation, and em- 
ployed equally by the moral and medical pbysiognomist, to 
point out human suffering, and distress. In Phthisis Pulmo- 
Nalis, in external abscess with profuse discharge, in long con- 
tinued fever, in cases of mere inanition, and lastly in the na- 
tural progress of decay from extreme old age, we behold this 
feature more or less fully developed ; but in none of these in- 
stances dues it bear the most distant resemblance to the eye 
in Cholera. If in any case I have witnessed a similar expres- 
sion, it has been in Gangrene supervening to acute inflamma- 
tion of theintestines, as from ileus, strangulated hernia, &c. The 
change of countenance following mortification in such cases, it 
may be observed, is also accompanied by the gelid sweats, and 
universal relaxation, which mark the second stage of Cholera 
Morbus; and I need hardly add, that the result is uniformly fa- 
tal. This hollowncss of the eye in Cholera appears to be caus- 
ed, by the sudden evacuation from the bowels, and skin; and the 
want of absorption, at the same time, to supply the waste. The 

texture of the eye-lid, destitute as it is of adipose substance, and 
unsupported by dense muscular fibre, quickly becomes flaccid, 
when the heat is reduced, and no circulation kept up in the 
minute blood vessels. The flaccidity of the eye-lid is perhaps 
the more remarkable, when placed in contrast with the face ge- 
nerallv ; for although there is a sinking of all the features in 
this disorder, it does not occur in an equal degree to what we 
observe in simple emaciation, as in the Facies PAthisica for ex- 
ample, where every line is sharp and angular. ‘The blue color 
of the circle seems to proceed from the approximation of the 
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internal, and external duplicature of skin, which form the 
eye-lid ; and the transmission of a certain portion of light into 
the space beyond it. The half-closed state of the eye-lid, like 
the extended posture, indicates general muscular debility ; nei- 
ther the fibres of the Orbicularis, nor those of the Levator per- 
forming their functions, but participating in the relaxation, 
which pervades the whole frame. 

Of all the physiognomical, and indeed general pathogno- 
mic signs of this disorder, I should feel disposed to consi- 
der the change in the voice, as the most remarkable ; for I do 
not remember a case, advanced so far as the second stage, in 
which this symptom was wanting. I have known several, 
where no very great alteration took place in the countenance ; 
but the voice has invariably been changed, from its natural 
fulness, to a feeble tone, indicative of the exhausted state of the 
organ. The sound emitted is clear, but the cadence is rapid- 
ly formed, from the inability of the patient to prolong it ;---like 
the extended arm, when strained to the utmost, which sudden- 
ly drops its weight to the ground, and can only be restored to 
its natural vigor, by a long interval of ease. 

Great restlesness is present in Cholera from the commence- 
ment. When the disorder proceeds to the second stage, this 
shows itself in the patient moving from side to side in bed, but 
not apparently from choiee—it seems as if he were distressed, 
and knew not what to do, to relieve himself. The cramps, 
when they exist, may excite his attention, and induce him to 
request the attendants, to press with the hand the affected part ; 
but in general, he points to no situation, as the seat of his unea- 
siness. The arms lay across the body, and are moved only 
with it. The weakness increasing, he can turn but slowly and 
scldom, and often makes ineffectual efforts,to change his position ; 
at last he remains stretched on his back, silent, and insensible ; 
and death supervening closes a scene, truly distressing to all 
who behold it. 

Exceptions to the course, now described, may be occasionally 
met with: one which occurred to myself, since I commenced 
this letter, deserves to be mentioned. The patient had rallied 
in the second stage; and before the third could be said to be 
properly formed, he relapsed into his former state; the pulse 
became again imperceptible, and the extremities cold; but even 
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to the last he continued to toss from side to side in bed, and to 
cry aloud in a full tone of voice. Determination appeared to 
have taken place to the brain, and a temporary excitement was 
communicated to the whole nervous system. 

The aspect in the third, or febrile stage of Cholera Morbus 
consists of drowsiness, and a marked listlessness of manner. 
The patient must be roused before he will speak, and awakes as if 
from a dream. Here however it is not possible, for some time 
at least, to draw a line of distinction, between the effects of 
the medicines previously employed, and the secondary syinp- 
toms of the disorder. Were the same quantities of opium 
taken by a person in health, as are often prescribed in the first 
stages of Cholera, there canbe no doubtadegreeof stupor would 
remain for days imitating the appearances, which we observe at 
this period. Native subjects,I am inclined to think,sooner recover 
their looksthan Europeans, after an attack of Cholera ; and the 
febrile reaction, with all its physiognomic peculiarities, is less 
strikingly called forth in their constitutions. During the 
whole course of the disease, indeed, there does not occur in the 
latter, the same marked changes, as are described above ; and 
it not unfreqnently happens, that from the moment of his being 
seized the Native patient neither moves, nor utters a syl- 
lable ; the eye becomes fixed, the features assume their peculiar 
character, and the action of respiration is all, that remains of his 
physiognomy to tell, that the vital »park has not been completely 
extinguished. A comparison of the outward characters of 
Cholera with Tetanus and Hydrophobia, as far as they are con- 
nected by the presence of spasm, might afford an interesting 
subject of enquiry; and I trust some of your Medical Correspon- 
dents, who are conversant with these maladies, will take up the 
pen, and favor us with their sentiments regarding them. In the 
meantime allow me to subscribe myself, 


Yours &c. 


Calcutta, 12th March, 1823. MEDICUS, 


Nore. We are requested by Mepicus to correct the following Errata, in No. IIl., 
Article—Effects of Narcotics on the Eye. 
Page 357, line 17, for ‘* minutes’’ read ‘‘ hours.” 
Page 358, line 28, for ‘‘ said to be found” read ‘‘ said not to be found.” 
Page 359, line 4, for ‘‘ trying the eye” read ‘‘ trying it on the eye.” —Ep. 
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Norr. We are enabled, by the kindness of an intelligent Correspondent in the Mo- 
fussil, to inform the author of the article on Intermittent Fever, published in No. 
SI., that the Rohena Bark, which he recommends, as a remedy, has been under trial, 
by several Medical gentleinen : and found efficacious. Our Correspondent says, it was 
introduced into notice, he believes, by a Dr. Forbes. lt is known to the natives 
under the name Rohun. In some parts of India it grows in great abundance ; and 
it is believed may be found in the forests all over the country. 


—————ii Pe. 


Goop on Cholera Spasmodica. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 


The importance of the snbject will, I am sure, recommend 
the following extract from Dr..Good’s Study of Medicine toa 
place in your Miscellany : and your Medical readers, who may 
not have access to Dr. Good’s Work, which is both volumin- 
vus and expensive, may be pleased to sce what he has written 
on the subject of Cholera Morbus. I am far frum concording 
in all the opinions delivered by Dr. Good ; and in his approba- 
tion of what Dr. Corbyn has written on the subject of this 
Epidemic, I cannot, tor one, agree. My reasons for dissent- 
ing from both Dr. Corbyn and Dr. Good, I shall take a future 
opportunity of stating—the extract from the Steady of Medi- 
cine will, I fear, occupy fully as many of your pages, as you 
can spare to Medical subjects. 
| Your’s, 


- Calcutta, 12th March, 1823. CELSUS. 


Cholera Spasmodica.— There is no species of disease that has of late 
years attracted more, perhaps none so much, attention, both at home 
and in the East, as the fatal colic we are now about to consider. 

«< We dare not say, that it is an epidemy of modern origin, since it is dis- 
tinctly described by Bontius, and is supposed by some writers, though 
without sufficient authority, to be glanced at by scveral Greek physicians, 
and even by Celsus. But we may, at least, affirm, that it has of late years 
assumed an activity, fatality, and extent of range that it does not seem, 
from any history that has descended to us, to have possessed in earlier 
times; and that cannot be contemplated without horror; on which ac- 
count it has been compared by Mr. Orton to the sweating sickness, and 
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various other pestilences, that with great fury and mortality have ravaged 
the world in former periods*. 

“« Some of thecases that occurred to Dr. Sydenham in the first species of 
cholera, and which we have already noticed, were so rapidly fatal, that this 
distinguished pathologist has alsobeen conceived to have been acquainted 
with the present species, and to have included it under them. But his 
description does not seem to warrant any such conclusion. Dr. Cullen, 
in like manner, upon a cursory view, might appear to have had his eye 
directed to it; for he has loosely copied Sydenham’s remark, that cholera 

@ is sometimes so severe in its symptoms, as to destroy life in twenty-four 
hours. But on a moreattentive survey, it will be perfectly clear, that Dr. 
Cullen does not even, under this character, referto the species before us ; 
for he considersan increased secretion, anddischarge of common or yellow 

. bile, as a symptom belonging to every species of the genus: and contends 
that those cases, which have not this mark are samples of diarrhoea, or 
some other disorder, but do not appertain to cholera. His mode of 
treatment, moreover, shows evidently, that he regarded itin no species, as 
@ serious complaint; for he prescribes nothing more for its cure than ‘ a 
plentiful exhibition of mixed diluents,’ without evacuant medicines of 
any kind, which ¢ are not only,’ says he, ‘ superfluous, but commonly 
hurtful’—to which he adds,that ‘« whentheredundant bile appears to be 
sufficiently washed out, and even before that, if the spasmodic affections 
of the alimentary canal become very violent, and are communicated, ina 
considerable degree, to the other parts of the body, or where a dangerous 
debility seems to be induced, the irritation is to be immediately obviated 
by opiates, in sufficiently large doses, butin small bulk, and given either 
by the mouth or by glyster*™.’ 

«< Sauvages seems to have regarded cholera, in all its species, as a less 
momentous disease, than even Cullen ; for though he professes to follow 
Sydenham altogether, in the mode of treatment, he takes no notice what- 
ever of Sydenham’s remark, that its symptoms are sometimes so violent 
as to destroy life in twenty-four hours. He has given, indeed, from-Del- 
lon, a species which he calls Cholera Indica, but which differs very ma- 
terially from the present, in being distinguished by delirium ; a strong, 
though unequal pulse ; and a free flow of urine, both red and white, 
yet always limpid; as though the complaint were accompanied 
with inflammatory fever: yet in the curative process he ad- 
vises to abstain from bleeding, and to administer only the milder pur- — 
gatives. 

® Essay on the Epidemic Cholera of India, passim, 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 1820. 

* First Lines, Book III. Sect. iii. Chap. 8. 
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«« It is to India, nevertheless, that we must look for the most striking, if 
not the only form, of this species of cholera ; and our information must 
be derived from those, who, in modern times, have incidentally noticed it 
as travellers, or professedly written upon it as practitioners. And from 
the last quarter we have lately received so extensive a mass of communica- 
tion, much of it of very great importance, that we are no longer in any 
degree of ignorance, of the general nature of the disease, how much 
soever we may still be of its remote cause. 

«« Among those who have distinctly noticed it, though in acursory way, 
are Sonnerat and Bartolomeo ; the first of whom tells us, that it is called 
by the natives mordezym, a term which, according to Bartolomeo, Son- 
nerat has transformed, rather than translated, into mort de chien; but 
which I am more disposed to think is a corruption of the Arabic Mordekie 


or Mordechie _Sy the very nameby which Dellon says the natives de- 
nominated it, and which significantly import ‘the death-blow ;’ according 


to Golius, actio inferens mortem; and hence synonymous with — 


‘ mors repentina, Or weer F —=— 9 © mors violenta.’ 

«« By the name of mort de chien, however, in what way soever derived, 
it is, according to Mr. Curtis, most generally known in the present day, 
and particularly at Madras; and under this name, therefore, he has de- 
scribed it. 

«¢ To this gentleman we are indebted for one of the earliest histories 
of the disease, that within the last fourteen or fifteen years have reached 
our own country ; and which, added to Dr. Girdlestone’s statement, be- 
gan first of all to draw the attention of British practitioners to its troly 
formidable character. Since which time, and especially within the last 
three years, the accounts have been so numerous, that it is impossible to 
pay that attention to all of them, which they deserve. The friendship of 
Sir James McGregor, who has kindly given me an access to all the docu- 
ments, both printed and manuscript, which from time to time have been 
received at the Army Medical Board, has put me into possession of such 
of them as I have required : but in the ensuing sketch I have chiefly availed 
myself of the labours of Mr. Curtis; Dr. James Johnson, to whose bold, 
but judicious practice the hospitals of the East are principally indebted 
for the means of combating this fearful enemy with success ; Dr. Heyne, 
Mr. Orton, and especially the comprehensive reports of the Medical 
Boards at Bengal and Bombay. I have also felt greatly indebted to a very 
valuable letter from Mr. Corbyn of the Bengal Establishment to my 
learned and distinguished friend Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. inserted in the 
Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society ; which details at full 
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length the history of the cholera, as it appeared in and devastated the 
provinces under the Bengal government, during the years 1817, 1818. 

«* Mr. Curtis, whose history was published in 1807, regarded it, at that 
time, as a new disease ; and, finding no name for it in the nosological clas- 
sifications, proposed, from its leading symptoms, to call it spasmodic cho- 
lera ; and as a better name cannot be invented, it is thus denominated in 
the present work. From the absence of yellow bile, and perhapsof bile of 
any kind, by which the disorder is peculiarly distinguished, some of the 
writers in India have objected to the term cholera, as conceiving that it 
necessarily imparts a redundancy of this fluid, and that too of its natural 
colour, and other qualities : yet, as I have already had occasion to show, 
that there is no such necessity whatever imposed on the term, but merely 
an understanding, that the bile is morbidly affected in its secretion, either 
in quantity or quality of any kind, there is no reason for changing the 
term on this ground. Nor are there always spasms in any part of the 
body ; for the disease, at least as it has of late shown itself, in some cases 
destroys instantaneously, and before it has assumed its regular character ; 
but I do not remember to have met with a single instance, of its having 
run on for twelve hours without having developed this essential symptom. 
It appears, nevertheless, to have raged with much greater and more 
sudden fatality in 1817 and 1818, than when Mr. Curtis wrote ; and it 
is highly probable, that at that period there was no case in which spasms 
did not occur. 

«« Mr. Curtis informs us, that soon afterthe attack ‘ thespasms began 
to affect the muscles of the thighs, abdomen, and thorax, and lastly passed 
to those of the arms, hands, and fingers: but I never, says he, then or 
afterwards saw those of the neck, face, or backat all affected. Therapidity, 
with which these spasms succeeded the attack,and their severity, especial- 
ly as affecting the muscles of the thorax and abdomen, denoted in gene- 
ral the degree of danger in the case. The affection is a fixed cramp in 
the belly of the muscle, which is gathered into a hard knot with excruciat-. 
ing pain. Ina minute or two this relaxes; is again renewed, or the 
affection passes to others ; leaving the miserable sufferer hardly an in- 
terval of ease; and lastly it passes from one set to another, leaving the form- 
er free. , 

‘« This account is supported by Dr. Johnson, in his valuable ‘ Essay on 
the Influence of Tropical Climates.’ Yet, as a proof that the eastern 
cholera has of late assumed a severer and more fatal character, not only 
in the Bengal presidency, but in that of Bombay, it is only necessary to 
observe, that the subsequent cramps regarded by Mr. Curtis, and no 
doubt justly so, as indicative of the highest degree of danger, have since, 
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as will appear in the sequel, been hailed, as less ominous than many of 
the symptoms, with which the disease now occasionally opens: and con- 
templated as a reaction of the system, struggling against the first shock ; 
proving that it has not been totally and instantaneously exhausted of sen- 
sorial power, as a Leyden phial is exhausted of its electricity, by the dis- 
charge of the brass rod when applied to it. 

«« The later and more fatal ravage, | am now referring to, commenced 
its attack in August 1817, at Jessore, about a hundred miles to the 
north-east of Calcutta; and spreading from village to village, reach- 
ed Calcutta early in September, having destroyed thousands of 
inhabitants in its course. From Calcutta it extended to Behar, depo- 
pulating many large cities, and compelling the residents to flee for 
safety to other spots. Benares, Allahabad, Goruckpore, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Meerut, and Bareilly, all suffered in suc- 
cession ; the pestilence not diffusing itself at once, but travelling by a 
chain of posts, and attacking a second district after it had ravaged a first. 
- ‘At length it reached the grand army, and spread through its different 
divisions at Mundellah, Jubbulpore, and Saugor, marching in terrible 
array over the Deccan. At Hussingabad its havoc was dreadful for several 
days ; when taking a course along the banks of the Nerbuddah, it alight- 
ed at Tannah. Having visited the famous cities of Aurungabad and Ah- 
mednugger, it spread to Poonah, and in the direction of the Coast, to 
Panwell, where it ramified north and south, crossed Salsette, and ar- 
rived at Bombay in the second week of September 1818, a twelvemonth 
after its appearance at Calcutta. ; 

«« While this was passing in the west of the Peninsula, the epidemy was 
making a like progress to the east and south, progressively extending over 
the whole Coromandel Coast ; whence it was reported to have spread, and 
a report that afterwards proved to be but too true, to Ceylon ; to the 
pure air and temperate climate of Siam; to Malacca; and, across the 
Straits of Sunda, to China : since which time it has reached the Mauri- 
tius ; and made its appearance on board vessels both in harbour and 
at sea. 

«<Thediagnostics of this new kind of pestilence are admirably furnished, 
for the period before us, by Mr. Whyte, Assistant-surgeon to one of the 
divisions of the army, whose description I shall copy, premising that while 
im the centre division the spasms preceded the vomiting and purging, in 
the others they generally came on after the appearance of these symp- 
toms. 

«« The disease, says Mr. Whyte, generally begins witha watery purging, 
unattended with griping or any pain. Atan interval of generally from 
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half an hour to five or six hours, and sometimes without any interval, the 
patient vomits a white fluid uncombined in any instance with bile, of which 
there is abundant evidence in every quarter. The spasms, in the division 
of the army from which this description is drawn, made their attack at 
no determinate period of the disease, but in general not for many hours 
after the commencement of the vomiting and purging. There was soon 
great debility and sinking of the pulse; the extremities became cold; the 
eyes sunk in their sockets ; the vessels of the tunica adnata were injected 
with red blood, over which, if the disease advanced, a film was formed; 
the features expressed the deepest anguish; and the eye-lids were either 
wholly or half closed. The patient invariably complained of great heat at 
the stomach, and called incessantly for cold drink, although warned of the 
danger attending itsuse. The tenesmus now became violent, while nothing 
was discharged but the fluid just noticed, and a substance like the coagu- 
lated white of an egg. The uneasiness and jactitation were so great, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty an opportunity could be gotten of feeling 
the pulse, which by this time was not always perceptible, although it was 
generally so, till the spasms came on. Those were always of the rigid 
kind, attacking first the toes and legs, and then extending to the thighs, 
chest and arms. When they reached the chest the breathing became so 
difficult, and the sense of suffocation so extreme, that the clsparagts most 
:probably associated in the spasmodic action. 

‘«« The most unfavourable and dangerous signs in the ordinary progress 
of the disease were, a coldness of the surface, extending over the region 
of the heart and stomach. The skin under the nuils, became incurvat- 
ed; the tongue was icy-cold ; an universal colliquative sweat broke 
forth, with a shrivelling of the palins of the hands and soles of the feet; 
the spasms gradually declining as these symptoms increased. In gene- 
ral all pain and spasm left the patient before death ; and even when the 
heart could not be felt to beat, he expressed himself easy, and said he 
was better. Sometimes however Le was, at this period, in the greatest 
agony, rolling himself on the ground, groaning, and even bellowing most 
piteously : signs chiefly occurring in patients who lingered three or four 
days before death came to their relief. 

‘* The following appearances are worthy of notice on dissection: anenor- 
mous distension of the stomach and bowels, not from air, but a gelati- 
nous substance, little sanguineous turgescence on the surface of the 
organs, but an absence of the moisture and glossy character of health ; 
the liver much enlarged from the quantity of blood contained in its 
vessels, and, on one part of its convex surface, a considerable extravasa- 
tion of blood ; the gall-bladder filled with bile, and projecting beyond 
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the edge of the liver; the bile ofa very dark colour, and the gall-ducts 
pervious. The contents of the small intestines were dark-coloured, 
apparently from an admixture of bile: the contents of the large 
intestines resembled the white, and aluminous matter that was dis- 
charged before death. The urinary bladder was quite empty, and wholly 
shrunk into the pelvis; the kidneys apparently diminished : the lungs so 
much collapsed, as hardly to fill one half of the cavity of the chest : no 
fluid in the aaa Of the heart itself, or the brain, we have no 
account. 

«Such were the appearances in the body of a Sepoy. In the 
European subject, they were the same, with the two following excep- 
tions: the stomach and intestines were distended with wind, instead of 
with gelatinous fluid, and hence collapsed upon puncturing them : the 
veins on the outer surface of both, as well as of the mesocolon, were 
turgid with blood. 

‘* The disease proved every where more fatal to Natives than to Euro- 
peans : and among the former no blood could, in numerous instances, 
be drawn from the arm, however urgent the symptoms. 

‘* The Bombay accounts differ in only a few particulars ; the spasms 
were somietimes clonic or agitatory, instead of being entastic or rigid. 
‘In a large proportion,’ says Mr. Orton, ‘ there is no appearance of 
spasm in any part of the system. In imany there is no purging ; in 
some, no vomiting ; and, in others, neither of these symptoms. I have 
already observed, that these last were by far the most dangerous cases, 
and that the patients died under them, often in an hour or two, the 
nervous power appearing to be exhausted almost instantaneously, like the 
electric fluid from a Leyden jar.’ ‘Mr. M’Cabe, Depét Surgeon, at 
Poonamallee,’ says the same author, ‘ informs me, that he has found 
the cases which to common observation might appear the most despe- 
rate, (those which were attended with spasm and retchings of extreme 
violencet) actually amongst the most tractable : a truly valuable remark, 
which my own experience fully confirms.’ Dr. Burrell saved eighty-eight 
out of ninety of his later cases*, (meaning those of this kind.) And in his 
general description of them, he says, ‘ that the retching was constant, 
and the spasms so violent, as to require six men to hold the patient on- 
his cot.’ On the other hand, nothing can be more evident, than the 
intractable and fatal nature of those cases, in which the pulse, instead of 
rising, sinks at once ; in which there are no spasms, and scarcely any 
vomiting or ‘purging ; ; andin which not only the excretion of bile, but 
of all the secretions, appears to be entirely suspended t.” 


* Bombay Report, p. 68—80. + Essay on the Epidemic Cholera, p. 29. 
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. “In a few cases, there was even an overflow of yellow bile itself, mak- 
ing an approach to our first species : but these were uniformly of the 
slightest kind. ‘ The bile,’ says Mr. Orton, ‘appears in excess only 
in the milder casest.’ And to the same effect Mr. Curtis :—* The cases 
which appeared after this were all of a different nature, much less 
severe, and none turned out fatal, They were all of them combined with 
bilious accumulations§.”’ | 

‘«« The rapid or sudden fatality of the disease, in its severest onsets, is 
very singular : even Sonnerat affirms, ‘ that the patient was frequently 
carried of in twenty-four hours.’ But, in the later epidemy of 1817 
and 1818, this term was wonderfully abridged. ‘In the second, and 
very fatal visitation, says Mr. Orton, ‘ of the epidemic experienced 
by Brigadier General Pritzler’s force, 1 am informed that vomiting, purg- 
ing, and spasms were very frequently, in a great measure, if not entirely 
absent : all the powers of the system failing at once, and death com- 
monly ensuing in three or four hours from the attack*.’ ‘ Several in- 
tances were heard of at Hoobly, and other places, of natives being struck 
with the disease, whilst walking in the open air ; and who, having fallen 
down, retched a little, complained of vertigo, deafness, blindness, and 
expired in a few minutes.’ Mr. Gordon givesa history of many cases of 
this kind. At Bellary, a tailor was attacked with what was supposed 
to be cholera, and instantly expired, with his work in his hands, and in 
the very attitude, in which he was sitting. 

' The dissections in this presidency seem to have shewn even a more 
extensive range of visceral effusion, congestion, and extravasation, than 
those in Bengal. Not asingle thoracic or abdominal organ was tobe traced, 
unmarked by vascular rupture, or turgescence of black blood, or un- 
stampt with some other morbid appearance ; the stomach and liver, 
however, were chiefly affected, and the urinary bladder was always 
shrivelled}. The blood, when drawn from the arm, was found to coagu- 
late very loosely, and sometimes not at all §: and the arterial and 
venous blood were of a like purple hue. 

Of the dreadful spread and havoc of this cruel Asiatic scourge, we 
may form some idea, from the report to the Medical Board at Bombay, 
by George Ogilvy, Esq. Secretary. The population in this district 
alone is calculated at from 200,000 to 220,000 ; the total number of 
ascertained cases amounted to 15,945 ; giving a proportion of seven and 

g Ibid. p71. 
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a half per cent. Of these cases 1294 sick had been without receiving 
medicine, or medical aid; and there is reason to believe, that of these 
every individual perished. Mr. Ogilvy, indeed, expressly asserts, that it 
was not ascertained that any case had recovered, in which medicine had 
not been administered : while it is gratifying to learn, on the other band, 
that, among those, who had received the advantages of the judicious and 
active plan concurrently pursued, the proportion of deaths was reduced 
to 6-6 per cent. an alarming mortality still, but a marvellous improve- 
ment upon the natural course of the disease. In other parts of India 
indeed the deaths, under the same plan of treatment, seem to have been 
still fewer : for Dr. Burrell, Surgeon to the Sixty-fifth regiment, at 
Seroor, out of sixty cases, makes a return of only four deaths ; and Mr. 
Crow, on the same station, asserts, that, on an early application for relief, 
the disease in his opinion ‘ is not fatal in more than one in a hundred 
cases.” 

‘‘ The curative plan, pursued withso much success, consisted in bleeding 
according to the strength of the patient ; calomel in free doses of 
from fifteen to twenty grains in a dose; with one or two grains of 
opium, repeated, if necessary, every four, three, and in some cases every 
two hours, till the urgency of the symptoms abated. To these were added 
a liberal use of the most diffusible stimuli, as the spirit of nitric ether, am- 
monia, camphor, hot arrack and water, mixed with spices and sugar, 
camphor-inixture, essential oil of peppermint, the hot-bath, stimu- 
lant embrocations ; and sometimes the antimonial powder in doses of 
five grains, given in conjunction with the calomel. 

_ «We are informed of a fortunate blunder in one instance, capable of 
being laid hold of, and applied with great practical advantages. ‘By 
mistake, twenty grains of calomel and sixty minims of laudanum were 
given at an interval of less than half an hour. The patient was inclined 
to sleep ; nothing more was done ; and in two hours and a half he was 
as well as ever he was in his life.’ 

‘* Many of the cases proved successful, without the use of the lancet ; 
but from a return of Dr. Burrell, the hazard of omitting it, whenever 
blood could be made to flow, seems rather unjustifiable ; for according 
to this return, out of a hundred patients eighty-eight were bled, and 
twelve not: of the former, two died, being one to forty-four ; of the 
latter, eight, being two thirds, or nearly thirty to forty-four. It is alto- 
gether idle, therefore, to depend upon stimulants alone, and to boast of 
their power to subdue the disease, without active evacuants in the begin- 
ing of the curative process, as Hufsiand and other writers on the Conti- 
nent appear to have done, without a sufficient knowledge of the real 
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nature of the disease* ; if indeed, it be this species which they have un- 
dertaken to describe, of which there is great reason to doubt. 

«¢ Of the remote cause of this extraordinary malady we know nothing. 
That it is an epidemy, and of a most malignant character, is unques- 
tionable ; but whether dependent upon an intemperament of the atmos- 
phere, or upon specific contagion, is by no means ascertained. The 
first was the most obvious mode of accounting for it, and that which was 
earliest adopted ; but by many practitioners it has been rejected, 
for the following reasons. The disease, instead of spreading from a 
centre to a circumference, or following the course of the wind, or 
of the sun, or obeying any other meteorological power, marched by a 
chain of posts often in direct opposition to all kinds of atmos- 
pherical influence, and in the immediate track of human _inter- 
course. ‘ It prevailed,’ observes Sir Gilbert Blane, in his remarks 
upon Mr.Corbyn’s letter, ‘ to a degree equally violent at all seasons of the 
year : in regard to temperature, from 40 or 50 degrees of Farenheit to 
90 or 100 ; inregard to moisture, during the continuance of almost in- 
cessant rain for months, to that dry state of the atmosphere which scarce- 
ly leaves a vestige of vegetation on the surface of the earth. To 
which I may add, that it often fought its way in the very teeth of the 
most powerful monsoons, and left untouched various districts that bordered 
on its career, and whose less salubrious features seemed to invite an ac- 
quaintance with it. It appeared also and vanished in all the changes of 
the moon, and in all states of atmospheric electricity : and at sea as well 
as at land. Mr. Corbyn, indeed, gives an account of its having made an 
attack upon the Lascars of an Indiaman, in its passage from England to 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1814 ; and that too in the month of January, 
when the weather was intensely coldt. 

‘‘It has, hence, by many pathologists been supposed to have been pro- 
pagated by a specific contagion: and in support of such opinion they 
have endeavoured to show, that it appeared in no town or district where 
a direct communication bad not been maintained with some place in 
which it was prevalent. In this endeavour, however, they do not seem 
to have been successful. Nor is it eusy to reconcile the suddenness of 
its appearance and disappearance with the laws of contagion, so far as 
we are acquainted with them: a subject we shall haye occasion to ex- 
amine at large, when treating of fevers. Mr. Allardyce, Surgeon to his 
Majesty's Thirty-fourth, informs us, that in this regiment the disease ap- 
peared on the twenty-first of September, and committed dreadful ra- 
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vages before night. On the twenty-fifth it abated remarkably, and in 
three days more entirely vanished*. In like manner, the severe attack 
which was experienced by the Bengal and Madras troops at Nagpore, 
occurred at the end of May 1818. On the tenth of June, the rains 
appeared with great violence, when the epidemy abated, and immedi- 
ately afterwards ceased. Neither is the idea of a contagious propagation 
reconcileable with the escape of the great body of persons exposed to 
the influence of the disease, considering that, from its not being appre- 
hended to be contagious, no means, as is usual in other cases, were em- 
ployed to avoid the infection. 

‘« The state of the atmosphere, as described by Mr. Allardyce, did not 
differ materially from that in Nagpore. The disease made its attack in 
close and sultry weather, and vanished after thunder-storms and heavy 
rains. But we can draw no conclusion from these phenomena ; since 
it seems to have shown itself quite as frequently and fatally after a long 
succession of rain; and, as already observed, sometimes in very cold 
and dry weather. The remote cause, therefore, of this mysterious 
scourge remains yet to be ascertained, and affords further proof, if in- 
deed proof were wanting, of our general inacquaintance with the nature 
and economy of epidemics. 

«© With the exception of the plague, there is no epidemy on record that 
seems to have been so striking!y marked by violence and irregularity of 
action, and especially by a rapid exhaustion of living power; the pati- 
ent, as we have seen, often expiring within twelve hours from the at- 
tack, and sometimes sooner. 

‘The first characteristic feature that occurs to us on a review of the 
disease, is the total absence of the bile from the whole range of the ali- 
mentary canal in every case, while this fluid was as generally found in abund- 
ance in the gall-bladder: and, perhaps, the next is the turgid, and, in 
some instances, the ruptured state of the liver, from the quantity of blood 
with which it was distended. The general battery of symptoms appears, 
therefore, to have been opened by a spasmodic constriction of the bileducts ; 
for without such an obstruction, we cannot account for an exclusion of all 
bile from the intestines. From this point, as from a centre, the spasmo- 
dic action seems to have spread in every direction, and under a clonic or 
intastic form to have seized upon almost every organ: preying with great- 
er violence according to the greater degree of debility, and hence, per- 
haps, of irritability of the system; into which law we are to resolve it, 
that natives, supported by a less rich and nutritive diet than Europeans, 
suffered more severely, and died more frequently. The stomach and in- 
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testines, generally speaking, first participated in the spasm of the bile canals, 
and hence the griping pains, the nausea and violent commotions, which 
spread from the one to the other. 

‘¢ In all cases of nausea, from whatever cause, we see the brain and the 
surface of the body peculiarly diminished in their energy ; whence the 
skin, to the remotest extremities, collapses beneath a deadly chill, and the 
heart sinks with insupportable languor. In the ordinary course of sick- 
ness, the nausea subsides, and the general organization recovers its ba- 
lance; or it terminates in full vomiting, which excites an universal re-ac- 
tion. And where any such re-action occurred ‘in the disease before us, it 
was hailed as a favourable changer ; and hence, the wisdom of the sti- 
mulant plan so frequently had recourse to by the medical staff for 
the purpose of producing a revulsion. But where this was not ac- 
complished, the living power, feebly recruited from its fountain from 
the first, or not recruited at all, became exhausted in every organ a- 
pace, the strength failed, and hope gave way to despair. While 
the general mass of blood, thrown back by the contraction of the 
vessels of the surface upon the deeper and _ larger organs, pro- 
duced effusion, congestion, and extravasation, wherever they yield- 
ed most readily; and hence chiefly in the liver, which in hot countries is 
almost always in a debilitated state. In the midst of these accumulated 
evils, the spastic diathesis, instead of being subdued or even checked, be- 
came, by the very resistance it met with, more forcible and aggravated. 
Every organ successively or simultaneously submitted to its torturing 
cramp ; the heart was fixed, and incapable of propelling the blood through 
the arteries ; the muscles of respiration were incapable of expansion, the 
lungs were collapsed, and suffocation was threatened every mo- 
ment. 

‘* None of the natural secretions took place: the bladder was shrivelled 
and empty; the bile, while in the gall-bladder, became discoloured and 
dark; there was no fluid, or only a morbid fluid in the pericardium, and 
the intestines were no longer lubricated with the refreshing moisture of 
health. But while these secretions were put a stop to, others took place 
in different organs from the mortal struggle of those organs themselves, 
and chiefly where the struggle was severest. And hence those morbid 
fluids, and other materials, exhibiting almost every degree of consistence, 
which were found in the intestinal canal, and often ejected by the mouth 
and anus ; varying from the nature of chyle, thrown back, perhaps, by a 
retrograde spasmodic action of the thoracic duct, to the nature of that 
mucous and unctuous matter which the intestines are sometime capable 
of f6rming even under other circumstances, and of which we shall have 
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occasion to treat when we enter upon the genus Enterolithus, or intes- 
tinal concretions. 

‘I have said, that the living power during the whole of this melancholy 
contest seems not to have been recruited at all. The latter appears to have 
been the cage in the Island of Ceylon, where the disease raged with even 
more violence than on the Indian continent; and the patent very 
frequently expired in twelve or fifteen hours from its attack. A 
dissection of those who perished thus early in this quarter has 
put us into possession of some interesting facts, varying na few 
particulars from those that occurred on post-obit examinations in 
the Island of Bombay, and which will, I trust, uphold me in 
making this remark. The brain was in these cases chiefly the con- 
gested organ, the liver sometimes appearing to have no congestion 
whatever ; and hence the inactivity produced in the brain by the nau- 
seating state of the stomach must have been greatly augmented by op- 
pression. Consentaneous herewith, we are told by Dr. Davy, that in 
some of the cases which he dissected in this region, there was a flacci- 
dity of all the muscular parts, as in animals killed by electricity or hunted 
to death. There was also a tenderness of the muscular fibres ; while 
antecedently to death, as in many of the Bombay cases, there was no 
difference in the colour of the arterial and venous blood, and no instance 
of a buffy coat on the blood that was drawn; which in reality was so 
loose and uncoagulable, that, when venesection was necessary, the vessels 
were opened with the greatest caution, from the difficulty of restraining 
the blood afterwards. 

‘* In all these cases there can be little doubt that the supply of the living 
power from the brain was spent profusely, and soon altogether exhausted : 
in som2 instances, indeed, nearly momentaneously : like the effects pro- 
duced upon the animal frame by a stroke of lightning, a violent blow on 
the stomach, or any other accident that occasions instant death, by a 
total and immediate discharge of the vital energy. 

‘« In other cases, the oppression on the brain, produced by congestion, 
seems to have put an end to the conflict before the living power had 
completely failed, and while it was still acting with irregular accumula- 
tion in various organs : for, in these, the muscles of the extremities, and 
even of the face and lower jaw, were observed to move in a convulsive 
manner, and sometimes to be drawn into tremulous knots, fifteen or 
even twenty minutes after death had closed the scene. So the heart of 
the traitor, when extracted after he has been beheaded, from a like ac- 
cumulation of sensorial power has been seén to palpitate, and even to leap 
up for several times in succession after its removal from the pericardium. 
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««Commonly, however,the living principle seems to have been exhausted. 
more generally and progressively ; and the muscles, and indeed most 
of the organs, freed from the tetanic power that at first constringed 
them, to have gradually relaxed and become flaccid: and hence, that 
- comparative absence of pain that occurred so frequently a short time 
before death, with the flow of a cold sweat over the surface of the 
body, and of bile into the smaller intestines. 

“<I have thus endeavoured to follow up and explain the different symp- 
toms of this complicated disease, many of which appear, at first sight, 
to be incongruous with each other, and of difficult reconciliation. And 
we may hence see how well calculated the plan of. treatment pursued 
by the different medical boards was to meet them, and may trace the 
ground of jts success. The grand objects before them were :. to equa- 
lize the flow of the living power: to counteract the spastic action so com- 
mon to the irritable diathesis of hot countries: to guard against the 
danger of congestion in the vital organs: and to restore the natural se- 
cretions of the system. The great danger of congestion was guarded 
against by bleeding ; spasm and irritability were opposed by powerful 
narcotics ; and the full and repeated doses of calomel were admirably 
calculated to act upon the secernents and restore them to their proper 
functions, and especially when united, as was occasionally the case, and 
perhaps, always ought to have been, with antimonials. All this was 
sometimes accomplished rapidly, and the disease ceased in a few hours. 
But if from the violence of the attack, or from any other cause, it could 
not be accomplished at all, such violence could not long be resisted ; 
and the patient in a few hours, or at the utmost in two or three days, 
fell a prey to its fury. 

«© We may also be enabled to see, from the general history before us, 
why the present species of cholera, or that accompanied with general spas- 
modic contractions, should occur more severely in the hotter climates 
of India, or indeed of any other torrid region, than in the more tempe- 
rate ones of Europe. Cholera is peculiarly characterised by a tendency 
to spastic action : but hot climates have a peculiar tendency to excite a 
general spastic diathesis, and to develope this diathesis in some degree 
or other in all diseases ; whence, more especially, the frequency of teta- 
nus upon slight wounds of the extremities, or an exposure of them to 
sudden chills: and hence, from the co-operation of these two causes, 
the graft of a spastic disease upon a spastic temperament, the effect must 
be of ahighly multiplied aggravation. It is well known, however, 
that this spastic temperament, though common to such climates, is 
‘by no means equally common to every inhabitant: and hence again 
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we see a predisposing cause existing in some cases, which does not 
exist in others, and are able to trace out something of the reason why 
the epidemy should not have been able to fasten upon every individual 
with equal ease. 

‘« It still remains, however, to be ascertained, besides inquiring into the 
nature of the remote cause, why this disease should have been so much 
more severe, as well as so much more frequent, within the last six or 
seven years, than in former periods ; as a'so, why an affection of the 
liver, or of the bile-ducts, should be capable of exciting so extensive 
a chain of influence on the nervous rather than on any other system. 

<< Whilst revising this sheet for the press, Sir James McGregor hasin- 
formed me, that the disease in the Mauritius did not appear till after the 
arrival of a ship on its coast from Ceylon, where the epidemy was raging ; 
some of the crew of which were seized with it on their passage, though 
all were well at the time of sailing. Asa single fact, this is not suffici- 
ent to prove contagion, but, in the present uncertainty of the subject, 
it is a fact worth treasuring in mind.” 


—— 
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Inpo-Evrorean Sevections.—IIl. On Woden and Buddha, 
from the Indische Bibliothek. 


It has been supposed by many eminent scholars, that the 
Woden of the Germans, and the Buddha of the Hindus are the 
sane. This seems to be however far from unquestionable, and 
the notion does not acquire strength from investigation. There 
are many considerations indeed highly unfavourable to the coin- 
cidence, and it seems to be little else than a fortyitous similarity 
of sound. 

The worship of Woden is probably not of any great antiquity 
amongst the German nations: we find no mention of it in Taci- 
tus, unless it be asserted, that when he observes, the Germans 
worship Mercury especially, Woden be intended, the name of the 
planet being attributed to the deity. There does not however 
appear any vestige of the doctrines and practices of the religi- 
on of Woden in his account. 

On the other hand, it is established, that at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century several of the German tribes, per- 
haps all, were worshippers of Woden. The sort of heathenism 
followed by the greater number, as the Goths, Vandals, Bur- 
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gundians, and Franks, prior to their conversion to Christianity, 
is not very precisely determined ; but the Lombards, Allemanni, 
and Saxons worshipped Woden, at a period long subsequent to 
the spoliation of the Roman provinces. The only indication of a 
uniform faith amongst these and the preceding tribes, is their 
agreeing in the denomination of the days of .the week, includ- 
ing Wodenstag or Wednesday. Admitting the weight of 
these considerations, it follows, that the worship of Woden was a 
novelty, introduced at some period between the first and fourth 
centuries of the Christian eras. That it came from Asia, and 
primarily, by many intermediate stages, from India, is 
not improbable ; but it is more likely to bea branch of Brah- 
manical polytheism, than a scion of the Buddha doctrine. The 
first detailed account we have of it, is very modern, being 
that of Adam of Bremen: this is the only classical authority 
on the subject, being derived from the reports of the Missi- 
onaries, who found heathen practices stilt in unrestricted cur- 
rency, at Upsala. Thor, wielding a sceptre, seated on his throne 
in the centre, W’odenon one side in full armour, and Fricco on 
the other with the phallicemblem. This historian identifies 
the two first with Jupiter and Mars, but he can find no Latin 
denomination for the third; neither does it seem likely that 
those gods represented the Hindu Triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, They would more nearly resemble, if we must have Indian 
types, Indra, Kartikeya, and Siva. Adam of Bremen describes 
Fricco as a male deity, but it is undoubted that Freya 
was also worshipped as a female. If these opinions are recon- 
cileable by the various forms of the image in question, 
we must then identify it with Siva, Ardhanariswara, or An- 
drogyne. But how are those emblems, the ferocious god of 
battle, the Phallus, and the sacrifice of beasts, and even of men, 
to be reconciled to the temperate and innocent tenets of the 
religion of Buddha? A martial race would never have adopted 
such doctrines. ‘The Scandinavian sacrifice of the horse is in 
short the same ceremony, as the rite distinguished above all 
others in the Brahmanical code, the Aswamedha. 

If we examine the question etymologically, we must first 
determine to which language the word belongs. The Sanscrit 
word Buddha means a sage; it is the past participle of the root 
Budh, to know, to wake. The foreign origin of objects of 
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worship would appear necessarily to involve foreign, unknown 
names for them; but the names of two of the Gothic deities 
are pure German. Thor was called in Germany Thunaer or 
Donner, whence even now Donnerstag and Thorstag, or 
_ Thursday—not the day of Thunder, but of the God of Thunder, 
and the planet Jupiter. Freya, whence Freytag, Friday, sig- 
nified love. Gothic, Frijon, Amare ; at present Freyen, to fall 
in love. Fricco, which is perhaps only a hard pronounciation, 
may be traced in the Gothic Frikai, cupidi ; whence again our 
Frech, lascivious. These names, it is evident, were less those 
of mythological personages, than appellations expressive of 
the character of the divinities. The case was the same with 
Woden. Adam of Bremen gives us the import of this word. 
Woden, id est Furor, bella regit : so the Gothic, Wods, furore 
correptus. Anglo-saxon Wod, rabidus; whence the English 
wood or wud, ‘wild, mad; and the German wuth, furious; 
wuthen, to be furious or mad, to rage. In the Legend of St. 
Columbanus this deity is called /Votant, as if it were the par- 
ticiple. These denominations accord well enough with the 
martial divinity of the old Germans, but Woden and Buddha 
are not more alike in character, than wildness and wisdom. 

Scandinavian antiquaries maintain, that Odin, not Woden, 
is the original name of the deity, and that which he brought 
with him from Asia*. In that case, it is true, the conclusion 
founded on the preceding etymology, the connexion between 
Woden and Wod, fury or furious, falls to the ground: how- 
ever we should get rid of Buddha at the same time. 

The form Odin is very recent. Adam of Bremen calls the 
idol, then at Upsala, Wodan. Saxo Grammaticus appears to 
have been the first, in whose writings Odin (Othinus) occurs. 
The Edda may be as ancient as any one pleases, but it is agreed 
that it was not committed to writing, till some time after the 
commencement of the Christian era; and itis clear, that as 
long as it was unwritten, as long as it was only orally preserved, 
the words must have been liable to various modifications, in 
different countries, arising out of peculiarity of enunciation. ‘The 
difference between /Vodan, pronounced by the Saxons Woden, 
and Odin, consists in one of these national peculiarities ; the 
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Scandinavian languages constantly rejecting an initial w, as in 
orm for warm, ord for wort, &c. 

It has been conjectured by Frederick Schlegel, that the 
Saxons, besides Wodan, had a famous hero, named Ote or 
Odin, whom they worshipped as a deity. There is no doubt, 
that amongst the worshippers of Wodan, nothing was more 
common than for the appellation of the divinity to be assumed 
by their martial princes. There are numerous proofs of this, 
one of which is very celebrated. The Wodenings, or kings of 
tha Saxon Heptarchy in Britain, were all descended from Wo- 
den, a king of that name, and a real historical character. He 
was the great-great-grandfather of Hengist and Horsa, and 
must therefore have lived about the beginning of the fourth " 
century ; there is no trace of his deification, and his name is 
always read Woden, in Beda, and the Saxon Chronicle. The 
opinion adverted to, was founded upon the following formula 
of abjuration, adopted by St. Boniface for his converts, at a 
Synod in 742. 

‘¢ End ec forsacho allom Diaboles vuercum, end vuordum 
Thunaef, ende Vuoden end Saxn-Ote, ende allem them un- 
holdum, the hira genotas sint.”’ 

We have here, however, probably two misreadings, orpossibly, 
errors of the copyist. The third member of the Triad, Freya, 
is omitted,an omission not likely to have occurred in the solemn 
abjuration of a system, of which that divinity was so important 
amember. In the second place the form Saxn-Ote is contra- 
ry to all grammatical rule : Saxn should be the genitive case of 
the plural, but that is properly Saxono. As it stands at present, 
the passage is void of meaning. It should be preferably read 
Sax-Mote, (Anglo-saxon Mot, conventus, concilium; folc-mot, 
populi consessus), and then alludes to the mectings of the peo- 
ple, which were considered as heathen festivals. 


These observations on the difference betwecn Woden and 
Buddha are decisive of the question, as far as Odin the Scandi- 
navian demigod is concerned. It is usually admitted, however, 
that Odin, who was a mortal monarch, assumed the name ofa 
deity already worshipped by the natives of the north. He at the 
same time introduced the mythological innovations which 
formed the characteristic features of the Gothic faith. If there- 
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fore any affinity existed between the two religions, it must refer 
to a period antecedent to that at which, according to Schlegel, 
the paganisin of the Gothic tribes was formed into a national 
worship. It may be fairly questioned, indeed, whether the super- 
stitions that preceded the adoration of Odin in Europe were of 
a Bauddha character, as it would be difficult to reconcile the 
human sacrifices of the Druids with the scrupulous regard for 
life, which is one of the chief tenets of the Bauddha religion. 
On the other hand, there are some coincidences which it is very 
difficult to dispose of ; that of the name of the week for instance. 
Why should this be so universally the day of Budha, Woden, and 
_ Mercury, if there were not something in common to these 
three divinities ? It must be observed, however, that this agree- 
ment does not involve, as a necessary consequence, a relation 
between the religion of Buddha and that of our ancestors. 
Budh-bar in fact is so named, not from Buddha the founder of 
a new religion, but from Budha the planet Mercury, who is 
considered by the Hindus as quite distinct from the legislator. 
The root of both words is the same, but the form differs; the 
first being written necessarily with two Ds, the second with but 
one. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the affinity, admitting it 
to exist, between Budha and Woden, has nothing to do with the 
identity of religious belief. 


2? 


3. Notice of the Countries of Kanduz and Badakhshan. 


Our knowledge of the countries, which lie immediately to the 
north of the Hindu Koh, is singularly defective. Pinkerton justly 
calls the geography of independent Tartary, a disgrace to 
modern science, and little has been done, since his publication 
to retrieve its character. The travels of Mr. Moorcroft will pro- 
bably contribute, to efface this reproach in an eminent degree ; 
and the Russians, it appears, have on their part undertaken to 
extend their acquaintance, and influence in the countries in 
question. It is to be expected, therefore, that they will be 
soon more intimately known, than they have hitherto been. 

The enquiries of Mr. Moorcroft have been prosecuted in the 
eastern portion of this Terra incognita, in Ladakh and Little 
' 'Thibet ; and have accordingly been bounded to the west by the 
Belur Tag, or Beloor Taugh, the cloudy mountains, the lofty 
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range, running off from. the Hindu Koh nearly due north, and 
separating eastern from western Turkistan. On the same side, 
but more to the north, the Russians have long since penetrated ; 
and their merchants carry on an extensive intercourse with Yar- 
kand. It is only of late, that they have made approaches along 
the west of the Belur Tag into great Bucharia, having crossed 
the Sihon to Khokand, under Mr. Nazaroff in 1813 and 14, and 
subsequently advanced to Samarcand. An account of the former 
expedition, and a brief notice of the latter, occur in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review (No. 53, July 1822 ;) but 
it must be confessed, that the analysis thus exhibited is far 
from satisfactory ; and it would appear from the Review, that 
Nazaroff’s opportunities of observation were much restricted, 
by the jealousy of the natives, that he was not very competent 
to communicate extensively with them, and that his information 
was either misunderstood, or not very authentic. Thus he 
states, that the Sultan of Khokand is named Valliami, and that 
although yet a young, he has been a successful conqueror, and 
has extended his authority over the countries, about the sources 
of the Sihon or Oxus, tothe Belur Tag, onthe west, and the Hindu 
Koh on the south. The name of the Amir of Khokand, how- 
ever, according to native information, is Amir Beg—his heredi-. 
tary title is Wali Niami, Lord of bounties, a common oriental 
epithet, converted by the Russian envoy into an individual appel- 
lation; and, although he has made some predatory incursions 
in his neighbourhood, and carried off captives and cattle from 
Bokhara, he has not even reduced that state to subjection, and 
much less has he extended his sovereignty to the south and 
west, as stated by Nazaroff. The countrics to ‘which 
his dominion has been thus gratuitously transferred, are so 
little familiar to us, that even a brief and unsatisfactory notice 
of them, gathered chiefly from oral communication with some 
natives of Bokhara and Badakhshan, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The tract which is bounded on the east by the Belur Tag 
and Keratagin, on the north by the Pamar mountains, on the 
south by the Hindu Koh, is completely separated on these three 
sides from the neighbouring region, except by difficult passes 
through the natural barrier ; on the west side it is open, and 
continuous with the plains of Balkb and its dependencies. Its 
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greatest length from éast to west is about 400 miles; and 
greatest breadth from north to south about 250, It is however 
of an irregular form, according to the directions of the different 
mountainous chains, between and amongst which it lies. 

The region thus situated appears to have been designated 
collectively by Asiatic geographers as Tokharestan. As a de- 
pendancy of Balkh it was included within the kingdom of Kho- 
rasan, and as part of the Mogul sovereignty it was regarded as 
a portion of Turkestan. Originally it was part of the Bactrian 
empire, and the traces of this character still found there afford 
a curious specimen of traditional tenacity. Marco Polo, who is 
perhaps the last and almost the only European by whom these 
countries have been personally visited, states, that Badakhshan 
is governed by princes in hereditary succession, who are all 
descended from Alexander by the daughter of Darius. The 
author of the Tazkireh Heft Aklim observes, that the last in- 
dependant prince of Badakhshan, Sultan Mohammed, who 
was killedby Abau Said the great grandson of Timur, was a 
lineal descendant of Secander Filikus ; and Lieut. Macartney 
has remarked, that the king of Derwaz claims descent from 
Alexander the Great; and his pretensions are admitted by his 
neighbours. (Elphinstone, 628.) 

Tokharestan, after being partly held by the descendants of 
Janghez Khan, was finally subdued by the posterity of Timur. 
It has subsequently shared the fate of the other possessions of 
the same race, and is now parcelled out amongst a number of 
petty princes and wandering tribes, who all however profess, it 
is said, obedience to two Princes, whose sovereignty accordingly 
separates the tract into two main portions; the easternmost of 
which is Badakhshan, and the more western one Kadghen, the 
Kuttaguns of Elphinstone’s map. According to the last. advices, 
however, there appeared a probability of the whole tract be- 
coming united under one master; as in 1820 Shah Murad, the 
son of the Emir of Kanduz, subdued Badakhshan, as well as 
other districts in that vicinity. Whether he has ever since held 
the countrics then subjugated, hasnot been ascertained. We may 
consider the divisions separately, as they subsisted independant- 
ly for a considerable period, and possibly are not yet combined 
by any very durable connexion. 
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Kadghan is subdivided into two portions, the southernmost 
of which is AKanduz, and the most northerly Khatlan or Khot- 
lan, the latter of which formerly gave its name to the whole 
country. At present the capital is Kanduz, the residence of the 
Emir Haider, himself a military adventurer, whose sovereignty 
was the reward of his enterprise and valour. The city stands on 
the Aksera river, a stream which rises in the Beloor Tag, and 
runs nearly due west. Before it reaches the capital, it receives 
the Bangi, ariver from the south. At a short distance beyond 
Kanduz, at the town of Aksera, it is joined by the Ghurt, which 
rises in the Hindu Koh, and running northwards, separates 
Kanduz from Dera Yusef, and Khalum, on the west: the unit- 
ed rivers then join the Sihon at Khobad, a short distance to the 
west of Aksera. These streams render Kanduz, notwithstanding 
it is a mountainous and rugged tract, eminently fertile. 

The chief places dependant on Kanduz are the following : 
Talikan, a town and district of which the first boasts some his- 
torical antiquity : it lies to the east of the capital. South of this 
is a considerable division called Inderab, one of Shah Murad’s 
conquests from the state of Cabul. On the north-east of the ca- 
pital is Ashkamash, the city which probably Marco Polo de- 
signates by Scassem or Echasem. Marsden, indeed, conjectures 
the Kishmabad of Elphinstone to be the place so called ; but the 
slightest investigation of the line of route, and time of travelling, 
should have shewn the inaccuracy of such an identification ; 
Kishmabad lying very far out of Marco Polo’s track, whilst 
Ashkamash is precisely init. The place in fact must have been 
either this city or 4ksera, which is in the same direction, and 
was formerly the capital of the province. An extensive division 
ef Kanduz, north of the Aksera river, is called Arheng or Hez- 
ret Imam. 

The northern portion of Kadghan, called Khotlan, lies on 
the north of the Sihon, and besides the chief city of the same 
name has the following places, Baljiwan, Kurghan Tiga, Khava- 
leng and Siyad. The range of mountains which separates Khotlan 
from Hisar gives rise on its eastern face to the Surkhab river, and 
on its western to the Waksha or Kafir Nihan river: they both fall 
into the Sihon. Khotlan has been always famous for its breed 
of horses, and formerly exported them in considerable 
numbers. According to the author of the Neshk al Izhar, the 
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race had not its equal in all the world. The mountains abound 
with walnut and pistachio trees. 

The country of Badakhshan extends nearly )50 miles from 
south to north, from Jerem to Derwaz ; and about twice that 
distance from east to west: but its breadth isirregular. Itis a 
mountainous country, and the mountains contain many mines 
of rubies and the Lapis Lazuli. The chief ruby mines are 
near Jerem. They are dug out ofthe ground. The mines are 
dug usually about 20 cubits—their depth never exceeds 100 
cubits—they are worked once a year only, at fixed seasons ap- 
pointed by the king, and by persons whom he sends for that 
purpose, and places under a strict guard. The produce of the 
mines is still, as was the case in Marco Polo’s day, the pro-. 
perty of the king. The more valuable stones he retains, whilst 
the ordinary sorts are sold to the merchants of Yarkand, 
Tashcand, and Chin. The Badakhshan ruby is of the sort called 
Balass or Balay, the rose-red ruby. The Lapis Lazuli is found in 
the mountains near Habab. The miners are let down a chasm 
in a cage.by an iron chain: when at the proper depth they 
cut the pieces of rock, with which they fill a basket ; and being 
drawn up, sort the stones. 

The capital of Badakhshan is Fyzabad, placed by Lieut. 
Macartney (Elphinstone’s Caubul, Appendix,) in latitude 36"10° 
and longitude 69° 16’ East. It is the residence of the king, 
Mirza Abdul Ghafur Shah, the son of Mohammed Shah. He 
has a force of matchlock men, and a guard of Turcomans, who . 
wear iron armour. . 

Other principal cities are Chatrar, governed by Shah Kator, 
who besides his own revenues levies the Jeziyeh, or religious 
tributes, from the Siahposh kafirs; Jerem governed by Ker- 
kali, and Derwaz, which is a strongly fortified town upon the 
frontier. 

The country is well peopled, and has numerous villages, besides 
many migratory hordes (Usbek and Kipchak Tartars), who 
dwell in tents:— a hardy race, who live chiefly on horsefiesh, 
and who, traversing the desarts for many thousand Fursukhs, 
commit depredations on the countries of Rus and Chin. The 
horses of Badakhshan are described as hardy and sure-footed. 
According to Marco Polo, a short time previous to his visit, the 
posterity of Bucephalus.were to be found in the country. 
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Many parts of Badakhshan, but particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fyzabad, abound with delicious fruits. The following 
are the most plentiful ; peaches, apricots, apples, pears, pomegra- 
nates, plums, grapes, figs, melons of many kinds, almonds, 
walnuts, and pistaches. 


——a— 
4. Hindu Fiction, and the Fables of Pitpay, or PANCHOPAKHYAN 
of Vishnu Serma. 


‘* As the active world is inferior to the rational soul, so Fiction gives to mankind 
what History denies ; and in some measure satisfies the mind with shadows, 
when it cannot enjoy the substance.""—Lord Bacon. 


What the profound observer, quoted above, pronounced ge- 
nerally of fiction, is peculiarly pertinent, wheu applied to the 
Hindus. The history of their progress, in the arts of civilised 
life, is so clouded by mythology, and overcast by time, that 
our efforts to penetrate the obscurity have been hitherto of 
little avail. As the mind, therefore, has little substantial gra- 
tification to expect, from this branch of intellectual cnjoyment, 
it may be permitted to indulge in the shadows, that are abun- 
dently presented; and dwell with more interest, than the 
subject would otherwise excite, on the copious materials, afford- 
ed by the mass of Hindu fable within its reach. 

The elucidation, which such an enquiry promises to afford of 
the past manners of the Hiudus, before they were metamor- 
phosed, and degraded by the influence of foreign subjugation, 
constitutes an advantage, of more than imaginary value. We 
see what they were more distinctly, than through the medium of 
any general description ; and can trust to their own pictures of 
themselves, more confidently, than to any crude, and imperfect 
exhibitions, delineated from present experience, or circumscrib- 
ed research. In this point of view, therefore, Hindu fable 
becomes a valuable accession to real knowledge; and ser- 
viceably supplies that want of sober history, which all Oriental 
enquirers have such perpetual occasion to lament. 

It is not only with respect to themselves, however, that the — 
fictions of the Hindus are calculated to add to our stock of 
knowledge ; and the influence which they have exercised on 
the state of manners in Europe, will only be duly appreciated, 
when we shall be better acquainted with the extent of the 
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obligations, which we owe them. By whatever channel they 

may have been conveyed to the west, the Oriental origin of 
most of the tales, which first roused the inventive facultics of 
our ancestors, is universally admitted ; and the advocates of the 

Gothic or Arabic origin of romance, agree in referring its 

birth-place to the east. The most unquestionable evidence of 
origin in this long contested point, would have been obtainable 

undoubtedly, by reference to the literature of the countries, 

whence it was argued, that the fictions emanated: but in Go- 

thic or Norman romance we find nothing earlier, than the 

twelfth century; the greater number of the chivalric romances 

were not written earlier, than the course of the thirteenth, 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the Arabian Night’s 

Entertainments were probably not completed earlier than the 

fifteenth. The manners of both nations were also adverse, at 
more advanced dates, to the fabrication of narratives of social 

intrigues and adventures; and with the exception of the work, 

last named, afford no specimens of such compositions, as were 

afterwards celebrated in the west, as Novelle and Fabliaux—the 

contests of the candidates for Valhalla, and the predatory exploits 

of Antar, whilst they breathe a very analogous spirit, are utterly 

distinct from the Lays of the Trouveurs, the tales of Sheherzade, 

the Novellieri of Bandello, the Decameron of Boccacio, or the - 
Heptameron of Queen Marguerite. It is quite clear, therefore, that 

whatever influence the Runic Rhynies may have had upon chi- 

valric romance, or whatever share the Spanish Arabs may have 

borne, in communicating Oriental scenery and magic to Europe, 

neither the Arabic, nor the Gothic nations, are to be regarded, 

as the inventors of domestic fiction, or the romance of peace- 

able society. : 

The transmission of Oriental fabling must have come by way 
of Persia; as no direct communication with India existed, at 
the period, when western letters revived. This is as conformable 
tohistory, as to geography. It is now toolateto enquire, whether 
we are to consider Persia, as the birth-place of fictitious narra- 
tive; for if such narrative was cultivated there, it must have 
been clad in the Pehlevi language, and both body and dress are 
irrecoverably lost. We must, therefore, be content to extend 
our research farther east, and enquire what the Hindus still 
possess, or have possessed, which may be regarded, as giving 
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them a claim, to be considered, as the inventors of fabulous, 
and fictitious narrative. We shall find, that those claims are 
abundantly supported. 

The oldest collection of Fables, and Tales—for it differs 
from the apologues of Esop and Phzedrus, in an admixture of nar- 
rative—is the work, generally known under the title of the Fa- 
bles of Bidpai, or Pilpay. The history of this work is not more 
curious in itself, than in the success, with which it has been 
investigated. Its original, the Hitopadesa, was first noticed by 
Sir William Jones ; it was afterwards translated by him, and 
by Mr. Wilkins ;—an edition of the original text was subse- 
quently published by Mr. Colebrooke, who has given a preli- 
minary account of its adventures. A similar account was pub- 
lished by Mr. Weber, in his introduction to the Tales of the 
East; by Mr. Dunlop, in his History of Fiction, and more 
recently by the late Captain Roebuck, in the introduction to 
 hisedition of the Hindustani version of the Khired Afroz.—Finally, 
the Baron De Sacy has prefixed to his edition of the Arabie 
version, the Kalila Dumna, an account more full, and accurate, 
than any of his predecessors ; and we shall, therefore, follow his 
autliority, in the description of the various steps, by which the 
Fables of Vishnu Serma have been naturalised, in almost 
every region of the globe. 

The Indian origin of the Kalila wa Damna is affirmed by all 
its earliest translators. They agree in relating, that the original 
work was brought, with other books, from India by Barzouyeh, 
a Physician in the reign of Noushirwan; and that it was trans- 
lated into Pehlevi, by order of that monarch. According to some 
accounts, the translation was made by Buzerchamihr, the minis- 
ter of the king ; but it seems more probable, that it was translat- 
ed by Barzouyeh, who, by more than one previous journey to 
India, had acquired a knowledge of the Sanscrit language. 
Some accounts assert, that Barzouyeh was sent to India by the 
monarch, to procure the work in question; but in the Latin 
translation of a Hebrew version, and in an old Spanish translati- 
on, Barzouyeh is represented, as visiting India, in quest of a drug 
of power, to reanimate the dead ; and obtained this work, which 
was in fact the medicament alluded to, and allegorically de- 
scribed. The Arabic and Greek versions so far concur, in this 
statement,that they notice two expeditions, made by Barzouyeh to 
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India ; oue for the purpose of procuring medicaments and herbs, 
and the other, for obtaining specimens of the literature of the 
Hindus. 

Besides the satisfactory nature of this testimony, as proving, 
that the transfer of this Hindu book to the Pehlevi language, 
arose from no sudden, aud unaccountable whim, in the Persian 
monarch, but from a repeated intercourse with India, and con- 
sequent opportunity of estimating the probable value of Hindu 
literature, and science, there is another circumstance, connect- 
ed with the transaction, of such singular interest, that its rest- 
ing on rather insufficient authority is much to be regretted. 
The Catalogue of Syriac books, prepared by the Patriarch Ebed 
Jesu, in noticing the Syriac version of the Kalila and Dumna, 
asserts that it was translated from the Indian language, by Boud 
Periodeutes, a writer, who had composed many works, especially 
against the Manichean, and Maronite sects. According to 
Assemanni, Bud or Buddah, Periodeutes, (which means, he adds, 
Presbyter, circuitor, seu visitator,) lived about the year 510. 
His authority for this, however, does not appear; and the 
Syriac version of the Kalila and Dumna is possibly now 
not in existence. Mons. De Sacy questions the assertion 
of the translation into Syriac being made, by a Christian 
monk, so precisely at the period, when the Pehlevi vers‘on was 
made by Barzouyeh : and as Ebed Jesu does not say, that the 
translation was into Syriac, imagines it might have been the 
Pehlevi version, which should be ascribed to him. _ In that case, 
he concludes, Bud and Barzouyeh might have been the same in- 
dividual, a native of India, converted to Christianity, and adopt- 
ing a new appellation, upon taking up his residence in Persia. 
Bud, or Buddas, is evidently a Hindu name, and Periodeutes 
has a very Indian aspect. The ordinary term for the 
vagrancy of a religious mendicant. is, in Sanscrit, Paray- 
atana, from pert about and atana roaming ; and Pery-ataca is a 
person, who follows that life. Periodeutes may, therefore, 
mean no more, than circuitor, or visitator; and the Presbyter 
be a gratuitous addition of Assemanni, or his authority. The senti- 
ments which Barzouyeh inthe fourth chapter of the Arabic trans-: 
lation, is supposed to utter, on the vanity of the world, and the 
excellency of austerity and religious mortification, are quite com- 
patible with those, of either a Christian monk, or a Bauddba 
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ascetic, and tend to confirm his Indian origin. At the same time 
heis made, in the same chapter, to describe himself, as the son of 
a Soldier, by a woman of the Magianorder ; so that if his Arabic 
or Pehlevi biographer be correct, his Indian descent becomes, if 
not doubtful, at least remote. Whatever conclusion we may 
draw, however, on this particular point, the different circum- 
stances leave little doubt, that in the early centuries of our era, 
a religious, as well as a literary intercourse, existed between 
India and Persia. 

Notwithstanding the positive assertion of the earliest trans- 
lation, and the discovery of the Fables of Pilpay in their San- 
scrit form, the sceptical criticism of some writers has started. 
doubts about the origin of the work, arising from varieties in 
the arrangement of the Hitopadesa, and the Arabic and Persian 
translations. As far as the Hitopadesa is concerned, the point 
may be conceded; as the compiler of that work declares, he com- 
posed it from other collections, some of which may, therefore, 
have been carried to Persia. One of the collections is specified, 
as the Pancha Zantra, a work very generally procurable in 
India, though more usually styled the Panchopakhyan. This 
corresponds with the Arabic translation more closely, than 
the Hitopadesa ; but actual identity, is not to be expected, not 
even in the copies of the Panchopakhyan itself, as in compila- 
tionsof this description, both Hindu and Mohammedan writers 
have always assumed the privilege of remodelling, curtailing, 
omitting, or inserting, according to their fancy : the frame 
work and the principal details, however, being faithfully fol- 
lowed, are quite sufficient to establish the common source of 
the composition. To set all doubts at rest, in the case, we 
have, however, only to refer to internal evidence, to be satis- 
fied, that the Kalila and Damna is of Hindu origin. 

In the first place, no traces are to be’ detected in the work 
of the Magian religion, of the enmity of Ormuzd and Ahriman— 
of the ancient historical, and mythological religion of the Per- 
sians—of the attributes and functions of the Amshaspends, 
Yezeds, the Zendavesta or its author. In the Arabic and earliest 
translations, there is no mention of Cayumers, Taimuras, Jems- 
bid, or Zerdusht. The symbolical animals, described: in the 
books of Zoroaster, and still visible on the monuments of Lran, 
were all unknown to the author of the collection. 
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On the other hand, the vestiges of Hinduism, although pro- 
bably modified, and impaired in the Pehlevi version, are of 
frequent occurrence. Such are the constant notices of reli- 
gious mendicants ; the malediction of a snake by an ascetic ; the | 
Hindu names of animals, as Damna or Damanaca ; Shanzebeh or 
Sanjivaka, the Atawi and Tittibha, Indian birds, and the perpe- 
tual mention of Brahmans. 

It is no objection, that Vishnu, Crishna, the Avatars and other 
mythological personages, are not alluded to. The Arabic ver- 
sion is written in a simple style, without any display of erudi- 
tion, in which it very probably follows the character of the 
original. It is also very likely, that the Mohammedan transla- 
tors purposely omitted all allusions to the idolatry of the Hin- 
dus. To these remarks we may add, that the original text of 
the Hitopadesa, is evidently the composition of a Saiva 
writer, and that it was no doubt written long before the 
prevalence of many of those forms of the Hindu faith, which 
are now in highest repute. Mons. de Sacy concludes from 
these circumstances, that every principle of sound criticism se- 
cures to India the honour of having given birth to this collec- 
tion of apologues, which still enjoys the admiration of India 
and of Europe. 

Of the Pehlevt Translation. 

There is no reason to question the translation of the Hindu 
text into Pehlevi, in the reign of Noushirwan, to whom the 
work was conveyed from India. The work has been attri- 
buted to Buzerchemihr ; but it seems more justly ascribable 
to Barzouyeh, by whom the original, and other similar works 
were brought, and presented to the monarch. Acording to the 
Shah Nama, and the different prolegomena of the Kalila and 
Damna, Buzerchemihr’s share of the work was only the intro- 
ductory chapter, in which Barzouyeh is described, as giving 
an account of himself, his family, and his adventures, up to the 
period of his Indian journey. The addition of this preliminary 
chapter by the hand of the minister was the only reward, that 
Barzouyeh solicited of the monarch, considering this the 
most favourable expedient for the perpetuation of his own cele- 
brity. The Pehlevi translation has shared the fate of the other 
productions of Pehlevi literature, and fallen a sacrifice to Musel- 
man intolerance. D’ Herbelot has been mistaken, in identifying 
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the Jawidan Khird, or eternal wisdom, attributed to Hosheng, 
with the Humayun Nama, the title of the Turkish translation of 
the Kalila and Damna. The Jawidan Khird bears no affinity 
to the latter. 

The Arahic Translation. 


The author of the first Arabic translation from the Pehlevi 
was Abdalla, the son of <li Mokaffa, not Al Mohanna, as has 
been sometimes inaccurately asserted. His propername was Roz- 
beh; he was a native of Persia, and educated in the Magian 
religion. His father Dadouyeh was collector of customs for 
Irak, and Pars, under Hejaj Beni Yusef; and was punished for 
his extortions. The torments he underwent produced a con- 
traction of one of his hands, whence he got the name Mokaffa, 
from Takaffa to contract. His son -4bdallah attached himself 
to the service of Isa-ben- Ali, the paternal uncle of the two first 
Khalifs of the house of Abbas, Seffah and Mansur; and at the 
instance of his patron he abjured the Magian, and adopted the 
Mohammedan religion. In the dissensions, that ensued between 
Mansur and his uncles, Abdallah, who had provoked the Khalif’s 
wrath, fell into the hands of Sufiyan, governor of Basra, and 
was put to death in a cruel manner. This event took place in 
the year of the Hijra 139, A. D. 757. Suliman, the uncle of 
Mansur and patron of Abdalla, who endeavoured, although in 
vain, to revenge his death, died himself in 142 ; consequently 
the author of the Shah Nama was mistaken, in making, as he 
has done, Abdallah contemporary with Mamun, as that Khalif 
did not commence his reign till 198 Hij. Abdallah translated 
several other Pehlevi works, particularly a considerable part, or 
the whole, of a history of the ancient Persians, which furnished 
Firdosi, with materials for his poem. A preliminary chapter, 
explaining the purpose of the work, and the benefits to be deriv- 
ed from its perusal, may be considered as an addition made by 
Abdallah, to the Pehlevi original. The Arabic work of Abdallah 
presents, in different manuscripts, many variations, some of 
which are no doubt attributable to later hands. The verification 
of these additions is in part practicable, by comparing the copies, 
not only with each other, but with the Greek translation of 
Simeon Seth, made in 1080, and the Persian translation of Nas- 
rallah. With these and other translations, and by comparing 
aix or seven different manuscripts, Mon. De Sacy has endeavour- 
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ed to re-establish the text of Abdallah, in the edition of the 
Kalila and Damna, published at Paris in 1816. The learning 
and industry of the editor are too well known, to leave any. 
doubt of the success, which has attended his undertaking. 

It does not appear, that there are any other Arabic transla- 
tions of Kalila and Damna, than the work of Abdallah Ben 
Mokaffa. The Arabic translation, attributed to the reign of 
Mamun, as far as considered as his work, and the first version 
from the Pehlevi, is undoubtedly a nonentity ; nor is there reason 
to suppose, that any other Arabic version is intended. The error 
seems to have originated, in the composition of a work, on a 
plan similar to that of the Kalila and Damna, by Sahel Ben 
Haroun, and denominated Thaleba wa Atra. This was compos- 
ed for the Khalif Mamun, about the same time that Kalila was 
put into verse for Yahya, the son of Jaffer the Bermekide, by 
a writer named by some authorities Sahel the son of Navbakht, 
by others Abd-al Hamid or Aban ben Abd-at Hamid Lahiki. 
There exists another metrical version of the work by Abd-al 
Momin, ben Hassan. It is entitled, Durr al Hukm fi misal al 
Hind, wa al Ajem, Pearls of Precepts, or Fables of India and 
Persia. The work is rare, and the author in other respects 
unknown. Finally, it appears from a questionable passage of 
Haji Khalifa, that the Arabic translation of Abdallah under- 
went some revision and alteration, in the reign of the Khalif 
Mehdi, Hij. 165. This was effected for Yahya son of Kheled 
the Bermekide, by a writer named Ali, with the cognomen 
Ahouni, Ahwani or Ahwazi. The fact of the revision is, 
however, doubtful, as the passage hus evidently undergone 
some perversion or modification. 


The Greek Translation. 


Simeon Seth, or rather Simeon, the son of Seth, was the au- 
thor of several works, in the reign of Michael Ducas, Nicepho- 
ras Botoniates and Alexis Coronenes, or towards the close of 
the eleventh century. His translation of the Kalila and Damna 
from the Arabic, was made apparently by order of Alexis, 
who ascended the throne of Constantinople in 108]. The 
Greek text, with a Latin translation, was published at Berlin in 
1697, by Sebastian Godef. Starck, under the title of Specimen 
Sapientize Indorum veterum, i. e. Liber Ethnopoliticus perve- 
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tustus, dictus Arabice .~), Lo Gree. Erepaverng Kae Tyvn- 
Aarnc. A Latin version of the Greek was prepared by P. Possin,. 
and published by him, at the end of the first volume of Pachy- 
mer, under the first of the above titles. The Prolegomena, con- 
sisting of the account of Barzouyeh’s mission, the reasons 
which induced Abdallah to translate the Pehlevi work into Ara- 
bic, and the life of Burzouyeh, attributed to Buzerchemihr, was 
not published by Starck, not being found in the hamburgh 
manuscript, which he followed. They were subsequently printed 
at Upsal, in 1780, by P. Fab. Aurivillius, or rather by J. Floder ; 
but they are not complete. Simcon has introduced into his trans- 
lation, several sentences from Greek authors, and the Holy 
Scriptures ; and has changed many of theniines, as in the trans- 
lation of Kalila and Damna into Stephanites and Iknelates : the 
first of which was probably suggested to him, by the similarity 
of Kalila to Ikhl a crown; and the second, which signifies an 
investigator, or tracer, by the affinity of Damna to the Arabic 
Dimn, explained in the Aamus, traces of mansions and men. 
He has also added the apologue of the king of the Rats, Trog- 
lodytes, and his three ministers Turophagos, Kreoboros and 
Othonophagos—an apologue, which is to be found in some 
copies of the Arabic work, but of which no vestige exists in the 
Hebrew or Persian translatious, or in the Latin version of 
Raymond of Bezieres. 
Hebrew Translation. 

The Hebrew version of the Kalila and Danina is attributed 
to a Rabbi, named Joel, on the authority of Doni, whose work, 
the same in fact as the Kalila and Damna, entitled La Filosofia 
Morale Tratta de’ molti antichi scrittori, was printed in 1552. It 
does not appear on what authority he rested this attribution, 
nor is Joel known by any other works. The Hebrew transla- 
tion, however, whether by him, or any other hand, was made 
long before Doni, as it was translated into Latin, by John of 
Capua, probably between 1262 and 1270; and this again into 
Spanish, which translation was printed at Burgos in 1498. The 
Hebrew translation, through the medium of John of Capua’s 
version, was the main source, by which the Kalila and Damna 
was rendered into the languages of modern Europe. 

In the translation of John of Capua, following probably his 
Hebrew original, the king and his minister, who are named 
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Dabshelim, and Bidpai, in the Arabic, are denominated Disles, 
and Sendebar. This mutation is ascribed by Mons. De Sacy, 
(Notices des manuscripts, Tome ix.) to the insertion of the 
names in the manuscript, without diacritic points, by which 
Dabselim might easily be read Dislem ra U3 and Bidpai ea! y 


be converted into ih Aw Sendebai. The alteration would have 


been of no importance, if it had not been the occasion of some 
perplexity, and had not led to the identification of the Kalila and 
Dumna with a different work, called the Parables of Sendibar. 
Thus in Ellis’s Metrical Romances, vol. iii. p. 5, mention is made of 
a MS. copy of the Parables in the British Museum, with an ano- 
nymous note, stating, that “‘ the book had been translated out of 
the Indian Language into Arabic and Persian, and from thence 
into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel.” The Parables of Sendebar, how- 
ever,isin fact the same, as the Greek Romance,denominated Syn#z- 
pas the Philosopher, or the Seven Wise Masters—the real origin 
of which is not yet satisfactorily established. A particular account 
of the Hebrew translation, and the ninth Chapter of the text,. 
from a MS. in the Royal Library in Paris, have been given by 
Mons. De Sacy in the volume of the Notices already referred to. 
Syriac Translation. 


Of this no copy has been found, and its existence rests upon 
the authority of Ebed Jesu in his catalogue of Syriac books. 
The only interesting peculiarities of his notice, as affecting the 
author of the Pehlevi translation, we have already adverted to. 

Persian Translations. 

The oldest Persian translation was made, it -is stated, 
in the Shah Nama, by order of Abulfaz] Belghami, minister of the 
Emir Nasr, the son of Ahmed, who died Hij. 331. There 
are some reasons to suppose, however, that this work, if 
ever undertaken, was not completed; but another version by the 
Poet Rudeki, prepared under the patronage of the same Prince, 
is often alluded to by Firdosi, and other authors—Several other 
versions were made between this date, and the oldest Persian 
translation now met with—that of Abulmali Nasrallah. 

Nasrallah flourished at the court of Behram Shah, the Ghiz- 
navide prince, and undertook to translate the work of Abdal- 
lah, about 515 Hij. under the patronage of that sovereign. His 
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work is by no means a-close translation of the Arabic, being 
written in an inflated metaphorical style, and comprising 
copious additions in the descriptive, rhetorical, and moral 
passages. A description and specimen of the version are 
published in the tenth volume of the Notices Des Manuscrits. 

The efforts of Nasrallah, to embellish his composition, had 
the unlucky effect of repressing the desire of its perusal ; 
and to render it more readable it was new modelled, about four 
centuries afterwards, by Husein Vaez, surnamed Kashefi. This 
author was patronised by the minister of Sultan Abulghazi Khan, 
named Shaik Nizam ad doulet wa addin, Ahmed Soheili; and in 
honour of his patron he denominated his work Anwari Soheili, 
Canopic Luminaries, comparing the Emir to the star Canopus— 
a simile, growing out of a pun, and so far appropriate, that the 
ascension of the star is supposed to prognosticate happincss and 
power. The Anwari Soheili is well known, and universally ad- 
mired as a model of elegant Persian. lt was not anew trans- 
lation, but a modification of Nasrallah’s work, being further 
embellished by poetical quotation. Husain Vaez has also altered 
and suppressed many things, in his original, and has substi- 
tuted for the prolegomena of Abdallah, a new introduction of 
hisown. An edition of the Anwari Sohbeili was printed in Cal- 
cutta, for the use of the College, in 1805. 

The author of the Anwari Soheili underwent the fate of his 
predecessor, and his work was revised and remodelled in the 
reign of Akber, by the celebrated Abulfazl. The objects were the 
same ; the simplification of the style, and the rendering of the 
work more generally intelligible. Abulfazl also restored the in- 
troductory chapters of Abdallah; at the same time retaining 
the new introduction composed by Husain Vaez. The work of 
Abulfaz] is denominated the Ayar Danish, and is equally well 
known, as the Anwari Soheili, although it has not supplanted, 
nor rivalled the latter, in popular estimation, in India. 

Other Oriental Translations. 

The Anwari Soheili, which was written about the com- 
mencement of the 10th century of the Hijra, was rendered into 
‘Turkish about the middle of the same. It was translated by Ali 
Chelebi, a professor of the college at Andrianople, in the reign of 
Othman Soliman Ist; aud being dedicated to the emperor, was 
denominated, in compliment to him, Humayun Nama, The Im- 
perial Record. The work was executed with much judgment, 
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and fidelity ; but it retains so much of the original, that a know- 
ledge of Arabic and Persian is more necessary, than that of. 
Turkish, for its perusal. According to Haji Khalifa, there is 
apparently a Tartaric translation of the Kalila and Damna. 
The Hitopadesa exists in most of the vernacular dialects of Hin- 
dustan, and according to the authority of Dr. Leyden, in Malay. 
The Mahratta and Bengali versions have been printed at Se- 
rampore, and the Hindustani translation of the Ayar Danish, 
entitled the Khird Afroz, was published in Calcutta, under 
the superintendance of the late Captain Roebuck. Besides 
these, there is a Persian translation of the Sanscrit text, the. 
Moferrih Alkalub, of which Mons. De Sacy has given an ac- 
count in the tenth volume of the Notices des Manuscrits ; and 
the Hindustani work, entitled Akhlaki Hindi, is derived chiefly 
from the same original. |. 
Translations of the European Languages. 

The Latin translation of John of Capua has already been 
adverted to, and seems to have been the chief source of the trans- 
lations into the languages uf modern Eurape : it is denominated 
Directorium humane vitz. Besides this, however, there was. 
an ancient Spanish translation, made from another Latin ver- 
sion from the Arabic ; and from this again another Latin trans- 
lation was made by Raymond of Beizenes in 1313, by order of 
Jeanne of Navarre, the queen of Philip the Handsome. 

The old Spanish translation, El libro de Calila e Dimna, of 
which a manuscript exists in the Library of the Escurial, was 
prepared, itis said, by order of the Infant Alphonso, the son of 
Ferdinand. The date of the work, however, 1299 of the Spa- 
nish era, corresponding with A. D. 1261, appears inconsistent 
with the title of Alphonso, as infant, as he was then king, and 
it is proposed to carry it to 1289 or A. D. 1281, when Alphon- 
so the Wise, the son of St. Ferdinand, had not yet ascended the 
throne of Castile. This will make the Spanish translation anterior 
by 12 or 15 years, to the work of John of Capua. The Spanish 
translation of his work bas been already noticed. It was en- 
titled, Exemplario contra los enganos y peligros del mundo, and 
was edited in 1498, by Maestre Fabrique Aleman de Basilea. 
A more modern Spanish version by Bratutti is derived from the 
French translation of the Humayun Nama. 

A German translation of the Calila and Dumna, the imme- 
diate original of which has not been ascertained, attributed to 
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Duke Eberhard, but probably prepared by his order only, 
was printed at Ulm in 1483. It was entitled, Beyspiele der 
Weisen von geschlecht zu geschlecht, or Examples of the 
Wise from Generation to Generation. An account of this and 
other translations of the Kalila and Damna, is given by Mr. 
Diez, ambassador from the king of Russia to the Porte, ina 
work published at Berlin, in 1811*. His history of the adven- 
tures of this collection of tales is, however, imperfect and con- 
jectural in a great degree, as the materials required for its sa- 
tisfactory developement were not then brought to light. 

The old Spanish translation appears to have served as the 
guide of the first Italian translator Agnolo Firenzuola, a Flo- 
rentine, whose work was published at Venice, and is entitled 
Le prima veste dei discorsi degli animali. This writer has trans- 
ported the scene of the narratives to Italy, and has provided 
the personages, biped or quadruped, with Tuscan names : thus 
Dabselim becomes Lutorcrena, Bidpai, Tiabono, and the jackals 
Calila and Dimna are metamorphosed into Carpigna and Bellino. 

The next Italian form of our collection was the work of 
Doni, La filosofia morale de] Doni tratta da molti antichi scrit- 
tori. This follows the translation of John of Capua in general, 
but borrows from other versions, which Doni declares he pos- 
sessed in five different languages. The Filosofia morale was 
printed in 1552. Doni bas taken the same liberties as the Floren- 
tine with the original nomenclature. The Filosofia morale was 
quickly translated into other languages. 

One translation into French is the version of the prologue 
and four first chapters of the Anwari Soheili, published at Paris 
in 1644, under the title of Livre Des Lumieres &c. par David 
Said D’Ispahan. According to Mon. Marchand this was a 
fictitious name, the real translator being the celebrated Orien- 
talist Gaulmin. Mons. De Sacy, however, combats this opi- 
nion, and conceives David Said to be a real character, although 
he suspects, that Gaulmin bore the chief part in the transla- 
tion. Another and more entire form of the Calila and Damna 
in French was the translation of the Humayun Nama, com- 
menced by Galland, and finished by Cardonne, in 1713. 

Galland’s portion was immediately translated into English, 
with the title of Instructive and entertaining Stories of Pilpay. 


' * Ueber Inhalt und Vortrag, Entstehung und Schicksale des Koniglichen Buchs, 
On the contents and narratives, origin and adventures of the Book of Kings. 
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but an English translation of Doni’s Filosofia morale was print- 
ed as early as 1570. In our own time, however, the transla- 
tions of Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones from the Hitupadcsa, 
have superseded all other forms of Pilpay’s Fables, and have 
completely dissipated all the obscurity and doubt, which had 
previously attached to their early history. It is only to be 
regretted, perhaps, that at least one of them, did not select the 
Panchopak’hyan as the subject of his labours, as its identity with 
the Arabic Calila and Damna, might have been made out more 
in detail, than that even of the Hitopadesa. This analogy has 
been shown by Mr. Colebrooke in the preface to his edition of 
the Hitopadesa, to a sufficient extent, to establish the fact ; but 
as he has not pursued the analysis of the Pancha-tantra beyond 
the general outline, the comparison still remains to be effected ; 
and we shall attempt this, at some future opportunity. 
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’ Great Dispatch.—The new no- 
vel, the Fortunes of Nigel, up- 
wards of five hundred pages duo- 
decimo, was put to press in New 
York on Thursday morning, com- 
pleted the next day, and ready for 
sale on Saturday morning at 
eighto'clock, bythe different book- 
sellers.—New York Post, July 18. 

The Prussian Naturalists, Dr. 
Ehrenbery and Dr. Hemprich, on 
their travels in the Northof Africa, 
arrived, on the 15th of February 
1822, at the celebrated city of 
Dongola, the capital of Nubia. 
Previously, in the years 1820 and 
1821, they had sent ten chests and 
four casks, with subjects of Natural 
History, to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. 

French Voyage of Discovery.-- 
The Coquille corvette, commanded 
by M. Duperrey, Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau, the fitting out of which 
has occupied some months at Tou- 
Jon, sailed from that port on the 
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11th of August last. She is 
about to undertake a voyage, 
from which results interesting to 
the progress of Geography and 
Physical science may be expected. 
The Coquille will first sail for the 
Cape of Good Hope. She will 
afterwards proceed to the Great 
Archipelago of Asia, several parts 
of which she will explore. She 
will also visit the points of the wes- 
tern coast of New Holland, which 
were observed towards the end of 
the last century, and the com- 
mencement of the present, by 
Rear Admiral Eutrecasteaux and 
Captain Baudin; and after putting 
into some of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by Cook 
and Baugainville, she will return 
to France by doubling Cape Horn. 
M. Duperrey is to avail himself of 
all the favourable circumstances 
VOyese, TAY. .PEC- 
sent, tomake different observations 
relative to the configuration of the 
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, the inclination of the needle, 
Re. Several members of the Aca- 
demv of Sciences and the Oifice of 
Longitude have manifested their 
zeal in communicating to him in- 
structions for that purpose. No 
means which could secure the 
success of this expedition have been 
neglected. The corvette has been 
fitted out with particular care. The 
crew. consists of picked seamen. 
Letters of recommendation are 
furnished to the commanders of 
such foreign establishments as the 
Coquille may visit. Finally, the 
zeal of all the superior officers af- 
fords reason to hope, that the 
mission intrusted to them will be 
executed in the most satisfactory 
manner.—Literary Chronicle. 


Buiackxwoop's Maceazine. 

September. Art.‘‘Culcutta Press.” 

We are, upon the whole, ad- 
mirers of Esony. We like his wit, 
although it is sometimes a little 
coarse ; and we laugh at his retorts 
courteous, although frequently too 
personal to our taste. His poli- 
tics are still more to our mind : and 
we are, therefore, sorry, when we 
see him, descending from the emi- 
nence, on which he has long stood.— 
Some kind correspondent—but a 
very incorrect one—has furnished 
him with several articles, entitled 
«¢ Catcurta,’’ and we are really 
ashamed toseethe very shabby figure, 
which we, and ours, cut in the pages 
of Christopher North. We are 
afraid, Ebony will let the secret 
out, that notwithstanding all we 
Bengalees think of ourselves, there 
is really very little about us, worth 
being printed. Blackwoodis, how- 
ever, likely enough to get all, that 
there is, with which to amuse his 
readers : hehas found a correspond- 
ent, whom no very rigorous nott- 
one of decorum appear to restrain ; 
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and who seems to think it perfect- 
ly legitimate and amiable, to hold 
up, if he can, to ridicule, the foi- 
bles and peculiaritiesof the friend, 
who received him at his table, 
when a stranger in India, and pro- 
moted his views and interest, with 
all that liberality, which we are 
happy to say, still ex sts amongst 
us, notwithstanding the very bad 
use, which is often made of it. 
It is the fate of those, who are 
settled in this country, to be very 
often intruded upon by such ad- 
venturers. They come here in some 
anomalous capacity ; and with all 
speed, they set their wits to work, 
to cut out employment for their 
hands, to which the purses of our 
wealthy merchants and others too 
liberally contribute. Hence new 
projects start up, and flourish for 
a while, until the disorder, bred by 
the rankness of disobedience and 
licentiousness, renders a change of 
air, necessary to the charlatan ; 
or splendid projects of overcom- 
ing all the deters of a Sun- 
derbund residence, are entertained, 
until the diver reminds the project- 
or, that acolder climate is neces- 
sary. Theworthy gentlemen, who 
have been admitted into the 
privacies of our society, are no 
sooner set adrift again in their 
native country, than they run, 
to feed the growing appetite of the 
public, for that species of literary 
food, which the annals of scandal 
supply. But we are really sorry to 
see a respectable work, like Black- 
wood's Magazine, giving room to 
a dealer in this sort of ware. The 
distance, at which this ingrate is 
placed, gives him security, that he 
may go far with impunity, in speak- 
ing of those, who once took 
him by the hand, when floating in 
the crowd of less fortunate, but 
more deserving, adventurers. 
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We have been led into these 
observations, by perusing the article 
entitled ‘« Calcutta Press’ in the 
September Number of Blackwood. 
There is no difficulty whatever in 
discovering the writer to belong 
to the class, to which we have allu- 
ded ; and sofar, theimportance, at- 
tached tohisestimate ofour charac- 
terand virtues, isnot much worth, as 
he himself never stood high amongst 
us. We did, however, expect, that 
he would have adhered tosomething, 
like the appearance of truth, in stat- 
ing what he gives as facts, even 
although he himself is the hero of 
his own story. But his departure 
from veracity is singularly gross ; 
and we would really advise Exoxy, 
to be careful, what he publishes 
from the pen of this Correspondent, 
otherwise he will bring his Maga- 
zine into disrepute here, and we 
shall bring it into the same disre- 
pute in England—howbeit, that we 
set up as Critics on Ebony, and 
must necessarily enjoy a most ex- 
tensive circulation in Europe, not 
to say—over the whole world. 
But to be serious—We can assure 
our friend Ebony, that his article 
«* CaLcurra’’ is not at all relished 
here. We don'tlike ‘‘kauld hail, het 
agen,’ and when he retails stories 
to us about a squabble between 
the Rep Rigever, and the redoubt- 
ed Knight of the Mirror, how the 
deuce does he imagine, that we are, 
to be amused by them? But it 
is rather too much, in narrating this 
story, to tell ws, that this squabble 
led to the taking away the cen- 
sorship of the Press in India!! 
Blackwood may believe his corres- 
pondent; and his readers may 
think him a great man, who 
brought about so great an event : 
but it is no more the case, than 
that the Clerical Editor, as alleged 
by Ebony’s Correspondent, wrote a 
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aragraph in a Newspaper, so viru- 
lent, that the Censor cut it out. 
It is true, however, and we beg 
Ebony to believe it, for we speak on 
excellent authority, even the docu- 
menta ipsissima, now before us— 
that the lay-Editor, alluded to by 
his Correspondent—and mavhap 
his Correspondent himself—did 
write such a virulent libel upon 
his Clerical brother, inorder to pay 
court toa particular friend, that 
the Censor cut # out, and the 
Editor published it separately. The 
Editor of the Mirror took no 
notice of this libel whatever ; he 
answered it not in any way, nor 
attempted any answer. We notice 
this bit of important history, ex 
passant, just to let Ebony know, 
that his pages are not likely to 
become vehicles of truth, in regard 
to the acts and deeds of us Benga- 
lees, if he trusts to the contributions 
of «‘ Caucutra.’’ Weshould really 
regret to see him, fallingin estima- 
tion, in this part of the world, by 
admitting the stuff, which he 
seems unaccountably to value, as 
both true and important, when, 
in fact, it is neither the one, nor 
the other. We are surprised too, 
that Ebony, who isa very yood 
pious Antiburgher Seceder, should 
allow his correspondents, to sneer 
at pious things.—But let us turn 
from these little trifles, and look to 
the account, which this wiseacre 
of aCorrespondent ofEbony’s, gives 
of the Calcutta Press, and his sage 
oars aman as to the glory, and 
splendor, and permanence of the 
grand edifice, which he so greatly 
contributed to raise ! 

When the news of ‘* a late 
recent event’ reaches Auld Reekie, 
Blackwood'’s Correspondent will 
no doubt gape with wonder ; and 
drop the tear of sorrow, over the 
fall of Free Discussion in India! 
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We can assure Ebony himself, and 
all good loyal subjects in Scotland, 
and elsewere, that the close of the 
reign of Free Discussion isregarded 
here, asa fortunate occurrence ; 
and the transmission of certainly its 
ablest advocate regarded, as a very 
necessary, and a very proper act on 
the part of Government. In Black- 
wood Mr. Buckingham is lauded 
in one sentence, and abused in 
another. Should he, and the 
writer of ‘‘ Calcutta,’’ lay their 
heads together, to enlighten the 
world, as to the state of India, we 
may anticipate something abound- 
ing in ‘‘ pepper and salt !’' but we 
hope the Ex-Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal will inform Ebony, 
andhis correspondent, that so far 
fromhaving been acquitted on all the 
counts of a Criminal Information, 
filed against him, by the Advocate 
General, he was never tried on one, 
nor was there ever a Jury com- 
mon or special empannelled upon 
the subject !—another notable in- 
stance of the correctness and vera- 
city of Blackwood’s Correspondent ! 
—Mr. Buckingham had the good 
fortune, to escape from the Infor- 
mation more than once ; and it is 
not yery likely, that he will be 
harassed any more on this subject. 

It will be seen, from our Asis- 
Tic INTELLIGENCE, that the India 
Press is about to undergo a very 
material alteration; and the system 
of Licenses tobeintroduced. The 
object of this regulation is, to give 
Government as complete a con- 
trol over the Presses of Indo-Bri- 
tons as it now possesses over those 
of Europeans : and the regulation is 
at once expedient and salutary. 
The existence of an absolutely Free 
Press under such a Government, 
as that of British India, carries ab- 
surdity in its very face. 
might be easily predicated, while 
the little experience we have had 
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of it, smce Ebony’a Correspondent 
was so kind, as to bestow this 
boon upon us! has completely 
satisfied us, that although the 
eat Maga may go on, publishing 
ibels on whom he listeth, and 
taking bis chance of damages, in 
the Jury Court of Edinburgh, it 
is neither proper, nor consistent 
with our safety in this country, 
that every man, who chooses to 
throw filth upon the Government, 
should have the benetit of a verdict 
in the Supreme Court. A more 
summary mode of procedure is re- 
quired, on all the grounds of poli- 
tical expediency; and as the Regu- 
lations adopted by Government, 
prevent no one from publishing 
what he pleases, provided he brings 
not the Government itself into dis- 
respect, nor even require a cen- 
sorship of writings previous to 
publication, as was formerly the 
practice, we really do not see, 
how any well disposed citizen can 
justly complain of them. Knowing 
the truly loyal sentiments of Maga, 
and recollecting that of all Tories 
Ebony is the most thoroughly ¢ori- 
jfied, we are sure he will hear of the 
change in our Press with the 
tape pleasure. Should it be in 
anger of turning the hair of his 
correspondent’s head from a beauti- 
ful redtoa dirty grey, we could tell 
him—how to soothe the sorrow of 
‘© Caucutra.”’ Let him only invite 
him to a ‘ Civilation’’ at Am- 
brose’s : and we much mistake the 
man, if be is nut the first to fill a 
bumper—if the whisky is good—to 
‘© The Fall of the Free Press in 
India.” We are tired of the stuff 
which has been written here, about 
the benefits of a Free Press, and 
Liberty of Discussion, and allthat ; 
and really hope the Periodical Pub- 
lications at home are nottore-sur- 
feit us, with sending it back in 
their pages. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MONDAY, JULY 22. 

The royal assent was given by 
commi:sion to the Marriage Act- 
Amendment Bill, and to several 
other Bills. The Marquis of Lans- 
down expressed his wish, that his 
Majesty's ministers would continue 
their efforts to induce the govern- 
ments of Europe to acknowledge 
some general principles, which 
might form the basis of measures 


calculated effectually to suppress | 


that iniquitous traffic, termed the 
slave-trade. Asan address to this 
effect had been recently presented to 
the Throne by the House of Com- 
mons, the Noble Marquis would con- 
fine himself to merely expressing 
these views upon the subject.—The 
Prison Law’s Bill was ordered to be 
read this day three months, the 
Lord Chancellor expressing his de- 
termination to bring in a bill next 
session of similiar provisions, except 
the penalties. ‘The Bill was then 
read pro forma. 
FRIDAY, JULY 26. 

Lord Redesdale presented a pe- 
tition from the Rev. George Bugg, 
complaining of his having been dis- 
missed: successively from three cu- 
racies, and left destitute with a 
wife and four children, by the Bi- 
shops of Winchester and Lincoln, 
andes 36 Geo. III1., cap. 83, sect. 
6; and 57 Geo. III., cap. 99, 
sect. 47. No cause had been as- 
signed for this dismissal, and no 
complaint had been made against 
the petitioner's moral, religious, or 
canonical conduct. The petition 
prayed the repeal of the aforesaid 
sections of the Acts. Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

MONDAY, JULY 29. - 

On the third reading of the Irish 

Constable's Bill, Lord Holland re- 


probated the Orange processions 
on the 12th July, to commemorate 
the victory of the Boyne. Lord 
Liverpool expressed his strong dis- 
approbation of such processions, 
and declared that ministers were 
taking steps to put a stop to such 
proceedings.—On the third read- 
ing of the Alien Bill, Lord Hol- 
land, in an impressive and eloquent 
speech, declared the bill to be a 
violation of the immutable princi- 
ples of justice, uncalled for by the 
circumstances of the times, and 
indelibly disgraceful to the charac- 
ter of this country. His Lordship 
stated, that great abuses were com- 
mitted under this act, and amongst 
other cases he instanced that of Las 
Casas, whose papers had been seized 
in a most unjustifiable manner. 
Adverting to Byonaparte, his 
Lordship spoke of the highest in- 
dividuals in Europe, who had _ pro- 
nounced Napoleon tobe the greatest 
character of modern history, in 
which sentiment he fully agreed ; 
and he thought the treatment of 
the ex-emperor by this country 
calculated to throw di on the 
national character, and to render 
infamous to posterity, the name of 
those who had been instrumental 
in such measures against a 
but fallen enemy. Bathurst 
defended the Alien Bill, when it 
was read a third time, and passed 
by a majority of sixteen. 
FRIDAY, AvGusT 3. 

The Lord Chancellor brought in 
a Bill to amend the B pt 
Laws, but owing to the lateness. 
of the session the Bill was read 
pro forma, and ordered to be print- 
ted. By this Bill a person is al- 
lowed to declare himself a bank- 
rupt, by filing a declaration of bank- 


ruptcy. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 5. | 

Lord Holland presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Robert Gourlay, 
complaining ofinjuries he had suffer- 
ed from the government of Canada, 
the constituted authorities of which 
province had banished him by a 
summary jurisdiction. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Parliament was prorogued this 
day by the king in person. All the 
passages leading to the house were 
crowded at an early hour, and the 
arrangements made for the admis- 
sion of persons to the Painted 
Chamber and other situations in 
the house, had the effect of pre- 
venting any confusion. At about 
twelve o'clock the doors were 
opened, and all the places allotted 
to the public were immediately oc- 
cupied. The body of the house 
presented, as usual, a display of 
brilliancy and fashion. 

" His Majesty, immediately on his 
arrival, took his seat on the throne, 
when the Commons were forthwith 
summoned to attend ; and onthear- 
rival of the speaker and members of 
the House of Commons, the speaker 

roceeded to read an address to his 
Majesty, in which he took a review 
of the proceedings of the session. 

When thespeaker had concluded, 
his Majesty delivered the following 
speech 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** I cannot release you from your 
attendance in Parliament, without assur- 
ing you how sensible I am of the atten- 
tion you have paid to the many important 
objects which have been brought before 
you, in the course of this long aad labo- 
rious session. I continue to receive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
country ; and I have the satisfaction of 
_ believing, that the differences which bad 
unfortunately arisen between the’ Court 
of St. Petersburgh and the Ottoman 
Porte, are in such a train of adjustment as 


to aiford a fair prospect, that the peace 
of Europe will not be disturbed. 
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“* Gentlemen of the House U Commons, 

Ithank you for the supplies which 
you have granted me for the service of 
the present year; and for the wisdom 
you have manifested, in availing your- 
selves of the first Opportunity to reduce 
the interest of a part of the national 
debt, without the Icast infringement of. 
parliamentary faith. It is most grati- 
fying to me, that you should have been 
enabled, in consequence of this and of 
other measures,’to relieve my people 
from some of their burdens. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen. 

“* The distress which has for some 
months past pervaded a considerable 
portion of Ireland, arising principall 
from the failure of that crop on wiiich 
the great body of the population depends 
for their subsistence, has deeply affected 
me. The measures which you have 
adopted for the relief of the sufferers, 
meet with my warmest approbation : 
and seconded as they have been by the 
spontaneous and generous efforts of my 
people, they have most materially con- 
tributed to alleviate the pressure of this 
severe Calamity. I have the satisfaction 
of knowing, that these exertions have 
been justly appreciated in Ireland ; and 
[ entertain a sincere belief, that the bene- 
volence and sympathy so conspicuously 
manifested upon the present occasion, 
will essential!y promote the object which 
I have ever had at heart—that of ce- 
menting the connection which subsists 
between every part of the eimpire, and of 
uniting in brotherly love and affection all 
classes and descriptions of my subjects, 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by 
his Majesty's command, said :— 

*€ My Lords.and Gentlemen. 

“It is his Majesty's royal will and 
pleasure, that this Parliament be proro- 
gued to Tuesday, the 8th day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Tuesday, the 8th day of October next.”’ 

After which the speaker, with 
the Members of theCommons, who 
accompanied him on his entrance, 
retired from the bar. As goon 
as they had withdrawn, his Ma- 
jesty rose, and attended by his 
numerous suite, returned to Carl- 
ton House. His Majesty _ Seemed 
in good health and Spirits, and 
went through the ceremony of the 
day with his accustomed dignity. . 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MONDAY, JULY 22. 

Mr. Goulburn proposed a vote 
of 10,0001. for building churches 
in Ireland. Mr. Hume objected 
to the vote, whilst such immense 
sums were consumed by the Irish 
church establishment, from a po- 
pulation refusing all religious com- 
munion with them. The vote was 
carried by a majority of nine. The 
followin eae were then voted 
for the Irish government ; 16,154l. 
for the Board « of Works, 17,5001. 
for printing and stationery, 22,0001. 
for expenses of criminal prosecu- 
tions, 1,5001. for apprehending 
public offenders, 20,0001. for 
civil contingencies, 20,0001. for 
army extraordinaries, 28,0001. for 
watch and police expenses,200,000L. 
for meeting the distresses in Ire- 
land, andnumerous minor items of 
the Irish establishment were voted 
by the house. The following 
aums were then voted for the ex- 
penses of the English establish- 
ment: 310,0001. for the out- 

nsioners of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, 30,0001. for courts of justice 
‘n Westminster's Hall, 12,5001. 
to liquidate the claims of her late 
Majesty's creditors, 4,5001. to the 
commissioners of inquiry into the 
revenue of Ireland, and 12,7841. 
to two American Loyalists. 

TUESDAY, JULY 23. 

Mr. Canning presented a peti- 
tion from Liverpool, complaining of 
the losses sustained by trade, in 
consequence of the depredations 
committed by Pirates under the 
South American flag. Lord Lon- 
donderry replied, that the govern- 
ment had had communication with 
the Spanish ministry for the purpose 
of suppressing the vily—Mr. Len- 
nard moved forthe correspondence 
which had taken place between 
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Mr. Zea, the Columbian Deputy, 
and our Ambassador at Paris, as 
well as with our government at 
home. Lord Londonderry replied, 
that an acquiescence with the mo- 
tion would be interfering with the 
prerogative of the Crownand the re- 
sponsibility of ministers ; und on & 
division the motion was lost by @ 
majority of thirty-five. InaCom- 
mittee ofsupply Mr. Smith observ- 
ed, that in the English Post Office, 
progucins w revenue of 1,300,0001. 
there had been in the course of a 
number of years only twenty-one 
defaulters, their defalcation being 
9,5001; whilst in the Irish Post 
Office, yielding only 55,0001. there 
had been275detaulters, occasioning 


- a loss to the public of 19,0001. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 

In a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 16,500,000]. were voted 
to be raised by Exchequer Bills for 
the service 0 aaa —and in a 
committee of supply various sums 
were voted. 

THURSDAY, JOLY 25. 

Mr. Hume moved several reso- 
lutions expressive of his disappro- 
bation of our financial system ; 
and went into long details to shew, 
that by our financial mismanage- 
meut the country had unnecessa- 
rily increased its debt. The mo- 
tion was opposed by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and finally 
negatived. Mr. ilberforce moved 
an address to the King, expressing 
the approbation of the House that 
slave labour had been prohibited 
at the Cape, and recommen i 
that the Hottentot population sh 
by education and ious instruc- 
‘ions be rendered available to our 
colonists. Address carried.—Mr. 
Wilmot moved an address to the 
king, praying that a commission 
might be issued under the re 

to inquire into the state © the 
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Cape, the Mauritius, Ceylon, and 

the Leeward Islands. The de- 

bate on the motion was adjourned. 
FRIDAY, JULY 26. 

Mr. Vansittart brought in his 
Superannuation Bill, for compell- 
ing clerks in government offices to 
establish a fund, to provide for 
themselves when superannuated. 
Thebill was strongly opposed by 


Mr. Canning, and by Mr. Calcraft, 
who quoted passages from the 
letters of Sidmouth to the 


king, declaring the bill to be con- 
trary to every principle of common 
honesty and good faith. The bill 
was finally carried. . 
MONDAY, JULY 29. 

The Superannuated Bill was 
again read, having undergone se- 
ral anvendinenty. The report 
of the Committee on the claims of 
the Calcutta Bankers, was brought 
up. The Smuggling Prevention 
Bill was passed. OO 

TUESDAY, JULY 30. 

A petition from the Merchants of 
London was presented, complaini 
of the depredations commit 
on their trade by the South 
American Privateers. Sir Geo 
Cockburn stated, that these vessels 
bore a national character and flag, 
and it was difficult to treat them 
as Pirates. Mr. Bright observed, 
that the vessels were, to all intents 
and purposes, piratical, and the 
United States of America did not 
hesitate to treat them as such. Pe- 
tition ordered to be printed. Mr. 
Wilmot brought in a Bill to unite 
the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. | 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3). . 

On the third reading of the Ap- 
propriation Bill, Dr. Lushington 
complained of the inadequate pro- 
vision that had been made for the 
late queen. She had arrived in 
_ this country without plate, house, 
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or equipage, and these, he contend- 
ed, ought not to be deducted 
from her Majesty's allowance of 
a 35,000, pe annum. Mr. Hume 
supported the same argument, and 
was replied to by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Vansittart 
moved, that the house do adjourn 
to Monday, August 5, when Mr. 
H. G. Bennet said, that he was 
happy to observe, that although 
the house had, in preceding ses- 
sions, never attended to the wishes 
of the people, they had this year, 
evidently been influenced consider- 
ably by the sentiments of the 
ae They had lessened the 
expenditure, and diminished the. 
taxes, but not, he contended, toa 
degree sufficient; and he hoped. 
next session to see the work of re- 
duction pursued much _ further. 
He congratulated the house on 
their having diminished the influ- 
ence of the crown, by their votes 
in the case of the Postmaster- 
General, and the junior Lords of 
the Admiralty ; and proceeded to 
complain of the fact, exposed by 
a return made to parliament, of 
seventy members annually receiv- 
ing between them s130,000, 
of the public money, and which 
seventy members were on all oc- 
casions, the supporters of Govern- 
ment. The hon. member then 
adverted to the very large number, 
and to the respectability of those, 
who had this session voted for 
Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Hime 
followed on the same side, but. 
complained, that the Government 
had reduced the taxes, but had 
not reduced their expenditure. 
He hoped, before the next sessi- 
on, to hear, that the expenditure 
had been reduced by 7,000,000. 
_ MONDAY, AvousT 5. 
General Gascoyne presented a 


petition, signed by all the respec- 
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table Merchants of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the ‘Government in not 
recognising the Independence of 
South America. He stated, that the 
Columbian States had refused to 
admit the vesselsof countries, which 
would not acknowledge the In- 
dependence of their Republics. 
The General presented a similar 

tition from the Clothiers of Leeds. 

r. Lushington maintained, that 
Government had acted with every 
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regard tu the dignity and interests 


of the nation. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 

About two o'clock, the speaker, 
andthe members present, proceed- 
ed to the House of Lords, and re- 
turning after an absence of twenty 
minutes, the speak 


er read a copy 


of the speech of his Majesty, in 


proroguing the Parliament—( for 
which see the Lords.) The mem- 
pers then separated. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


| Ireland.—We aresorry to perceive 
by thelrish papers, thatthe lawless spi- 
rit whichled toso muchcalamity last 
winter and spring, again begins to 
manifest itself in some of the lately 
proclaimed Baronies. The whole of 
the harvest-stock of the Rev. Mr. 
Creagh,of Doneraile, County of Cork, 
was set on fire and totally consum- 
ed, by way of punishing the Rev. 
Gentleman for having dared to col- 
lect his tithes. On the same night, 
the residence of James Norcott, 
Esq.of Springfield, in the same coun- 
ty, was forcibly entered and search- 
ed for arms. The thatch of a far- 
tner’scottage, inthe Barony of Gow- 
ran, Kilkenny, was seton fire; but 
the family were fortunate enough to 
escape the terrible fate designed for 
them. On the preceding night, a 
sentinel, a private in the 8th foot, 
was aseked down by a stone in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin ; and the as- 
sassin who threwit immediately seiz- 
edthesoldier's musket, and shot him 
in the shoulder. The out-offices of 
Lieut. General Saunders, at Golden 
Fort, Wicklow, were set on fire, and 
consumed, with all their contents, 
includinga carriage, tilbury, &c. And 
notices, ordering persons not to 
pay and collect tithes, are once 
more becoming general. 


~ 


After what bus taken place—af- 
ter the liberal efforts made in Bn- 
tain in favour of Ireland—after the 
promise, that Government has given, 
In respect to tithes, and what it has 
already done on that head—this 
revival of the spirit of destructionis 

eculiarly repulsive, and, for Ire- 

d, cannot fail to have a most 
injurious national operation. 

pigiiesn men have been respit- 
ed, who were capitally sentenced at 


Limerick Assizes. Four men have . 


also been respited at Trulee. While 
sentence was passing on several 
‘prisoners convicted of murder at 
the former place, (we are told 
‘the Limerick Chronicle,) Patric 
Hennessy was about to ask for a 
‘long day, when his brother, Ed- 
ward, struck him a blow on the 
neck, for presuming to seek a fa- 
vour. When the last expression 
of the sentence was ended by the 
Judge, Hennessy turned about and 
said,‘‘ To thedevil we pitch you 
all,”’ and chen struck and knocked 
down his brother into the lower 
dock, jumped down himself in a 
violent manner, and kicked at the 
door. Two others, Halpin and 
Dorgan, imitated him, each kick- 
ing the door and exulting as he 
passed, 7 
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The Belfust News Letter con- 
tains an advertisement for the sale 
of all the effects of the Bishop of 
Clogher, without reserve. 

_ A public dinner was lately given 
to the Marquis of Donegul, at Bel- 


fast, by some friends of the family, 


to celebrate the change made in 
the disposal of the Noble Marquis’s 
estates, by the late Marriage Act. 
‘After several toasts had been drunk, 
the Marquis proposed, ‘‘ ‘The me- 
mory of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry.’’ Upon this a most dis- 
beep scene ensued. A Mr. Law- 
ess, the editor of the Irishman, a 
Belfast newspaper, jumped upon 
the tab.e to object to that toast, 
and between his opponents and 
supporters a scene of uproar and 
violence occurred seldom exceeded. 
Mr. Lawless was finally compelled 
to sit down, and thetoast was drunk, 


by the far greuter part of the com- 
pan ; 
Paris, Sept. 4.—A private let- 
ter from Frankfort furnishes us 
with the followimg details :— 
- §* We are much occupied here by the 
approaching Congress, and attempts are 
made to calculate its probable results. 
The system of the Austrian Cabinet is 
known, and it is naturally expected that 
it willagain preponderate in the diploma- 
tic assemblies of Vienna and Verona. 
It ia to be presumed, that every effort 
will be redoubled to maintain at any 
price the existing system ; and that 
above all things a war in Europe will be 
 erieaiene igre particularly in the East. 
n a word, to give stability to ancient 
institutions, and to prevent innovation, 
is the Ministerial policy which animates, 
and which will continue to animate the 
Diplomatists, who are supposed to pos- 
sess the greatest influence in the desti- 
nies of Europe. 

‘* The affairs of Spain and Portugal 
must necessarily embarrass these inten- 
tions in some . Ifthe events of 
the 7th of July at Madrid had taken 
another turn, much less embarrassment 
would bave been felt. But upon this 
important point reports are contradic- 
tory; on-the one hand it is said that the 
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same steps are taken against Spain which 
were taken two years ago with respect 
to Naples and Piedmont; but others do 
not wish, as is believed, that recourse 
should be had to such measures, and it 
is agreed that in England there will be 
found many opponents to such a mea- 
sure. It is added, that several Members 
ofthe Cabinet of St. James are of opinion, 
that diplomatic measures only should 
be taken with regard to the Peninsula. 

“* With respectto Turkey, it is known 


that a great regulating Minister consi- 


ders it as an extended Marsh, inhabited 
by two descriptions of savage people. 
This is the expression, which he uses in 
one of his confidential letters, directed 
to the borders of the Khine. This Mi- 
nister is decidedly of opinion, that the 
proposed European civilization, such 
as he understands it, is much to be de- 
sired; but Russia is already so great, 
and so close to us! How can we with- 
out danger furnish to her this new temp- 
tation? And the more so when we 
recolicct, what have been the views in 
this respect which have constantly di- 
rected the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, 
before the advancement of the Emperor 
Alexander to the throne ? 

‘* [t is to be presumed, that Greece 
will be abandoned to her own resources 
in the least public manner. If she suc- 
ceeds, it will be always time to intro- 
duce her into the gencral system of 
Europe. This plan will, in addition, have 
the advantage of taking from a great 
Northern Power the influence which she 
had in Germany, and which she must 
inevitably lose, when it is perceived that 
he abandons solely to their courage and 
perseverance the religious cause of the 
Grecks. 

‘« The death of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry does not, as appears, portend 
any modifications in the great projects 
which are about to undergo discussion. 
It is not wished to assume an air which 
would give to his death such a personal 
importance, and all it appears is deter- 
mined, is 

** Ist. To declare firmly and openly 
against Revolutions of every species. 

‘‘ 2d. To confide to Austria the guar- 
antee of Italy and of Germany. 

‘© 3d. To agree to asecret Article re- 
lative to Spain. 

‘4th. To renew those guarantees 
given to the other States of Europe. 

‘© 5th. To declare themselves neuter, 
at least ostensibly so, in the affairs of 
Turkey. 
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‘¢ 7th. To agree to some ly re- 
pressive measures with regard tothe Press. 

‘© Such are the ideas generally enter- 
Zeined in Germany relative to the new 

‘bat men, who think, feel lit- 
tle inquietude; they know that there 
are in acts—that there are in circum- 
stances, an evidence and a force, against 
which all the resources of diplomacy, 
and all the efforts of power, must fall.”” 
—Le Constitutionel. 

‘* [he Minister of the Prussian Cabi- 
net.Count de Bernstorff, Chief of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, left Berlin, 
on the 23d of August for Vienna, after 
having received, a short time before, 
dispatches from the King of Prussia, 
who is at present at Toeplitz. The Prince 
Chancellor will not, it is said, assist at 
the conferences at Vienna. It is not 
even known, whether the king will pro- 
ceed to that capital. H.s Majesty's route 
will not be decided upon until after his 
return to Berlin, which is fixed for the 
29th of August."—Gazette de Ham- 


bourgh. 

‘The assembling of a Prussian Campat 
Zeuchern, near Zeitz, in Prussian Saxo- 
ny, at this moment, occupies much of 

blic attention. It is expected that the 
King of Prussia will go there in leaving 
Treplitz. 

“ The King of Prussia hasat length de- 
termined to convoke at Berlin, on the 
st October, a certain number of the 
Deputies from the different Prussian 
Provinces on both banks of the Rhine, for 
the purpose of consulting them as to the 
fature organization of Prussia. It is 
said that they will first proceed to de- 
cide the general constitution, after 
which the constitution of the different 
departments will be inquired into and 


Closing of the Musonic Lodges 
in Russia.—The following Imperi- 
al Decree is extracted from the 
Hamburgh journals received last 
night :— 
ST. PETERSBURG, AUG. 30. 
The rescript directed by his Majesty 
on the 13th instant to the Minister of 
the Interior, Count Kotschuberg, re- 
specting the dissolution of all secret so- 
cieties and freemasons’ lodges, is as 
follows :— 
“* Count Peter Pawlowitsch—The 
troubles and disorders which have aris- 
en in various other states through the 
existence of secret societies, some of 
which, under'the name of Freemasons, 
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were at first founded for charitable pur- 
poses, and others secretly purseed poli- 
tical objects, have induced some go> 
vernments to pay stricter atteation to 
them ; aad, in the end, wholly to pro- 
hibit such secret associations. AsI al- 
ways direct particular attention to the 
creation of a firm bulwark against every 
thing that may be injurious to the em- 
pire, and especially at «a time like the 

t, when, unhappily, so many states 
offer sad exumples of the ruinous conse- 
quences of the philosophical subtleties 
now in vog"ie, I have found it necessery 
to the general good to command as fol- 
lows, with respect to the above-menti- 
oned secret societies. 

<¢ J. All secret societies, under what- 
ever name they exist (as well as the 
Freemasons’ ) shall be closed, 
and the establishment not to be allowed. 

‘© 2. All the members of such socie- 
ties, as soon as they shall be informed of 
this measnre, are to engage, in writing, 
to take no part henceforward, under any 
pretext, in any secret society, under 
whatever well meaning name it may 
exist, either in the empire or in foreign 
countries. 

‘© 3,.As it does not become officers in 
the public service to bind themselves by 
any oath but that which the laws deter- 
mine, the Ministers and Authorities are 
bound to require from those subordinate 
to them a frank declaration whether they 
belong to any Freemasons’ Lodge, or 
other secret society in or out of the 
empire, and what that society is. 

“4. A written e t is to be 
taken from the members of them, that 
they will break off all intercourse with 
them ; and he who refuses to sign such 
an engagement shall be dismissed frons 
the public service. 

‘© 5. The authorities in the Govera- 
ments are strictly enjoined to take care 
that no lodges subsist or be created, any 
where, or under any pretext w a 

«© 6, That all persons employed in the 
public service engage by their signatures, 
according to the 3d and 4th section, not 
to belong to any secret society, either 
now or in future. Withoat having 
signed such an engagement they cannot 
be employed in our service. 

‘<* Tam convinced that you will neg- 
lect nothing to effect the due execution 
of my order; and that you will com- 
municate this to the other Ministers, 
that they may co-operate with you for 


this purpose. . 
_ _ (Signed), _ ‘* ALEXANDER.” 
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“This ukase (rescript) has been read 

y, inthe Russian language, partly 
n the translation, to all public officers 
and freemasons. In consequence, all 
the officers here, aswell as all others, 
members of Freemasons’ Lodges now 
present, have signed the engagement 
required, and they are already delivered 
to the Minister. The Police, too, have 
already examined the places where the 
Freemasons held their meetings, to see 
whether all the emblems, &c. were re- 
moved. Last week the Freemasons 
sold their farniture, by a'iction, among 
themselves. All have shown the great- 
est readiness to execute his Majesty's 
commands. A great many persons 
were discharged from their offices short- 
ly before the Emperor's departure. 

The Greeks and Turks.—The 
Allgemeine Zeitung contains two 
letters, under the date of Trieste, 
of the 6th and 7th instant, the 
authenticity of which, however, it 
does not guarantee. They claim 
for the Greeks successes in the 
Morea; but we believe they will 
prove unfounded. The writer of 
the first letter, indeed, expresses 
himself with great caution, and 
does not venture further than to 
say, that the accounts of the Morea 
to the 29th of August “ are rather 
favourable to the cause of the 
Greeks.” The abandonment of 
Corinth by the Greeks is not deni- 
ed; but it is “‘ asserted,'’ that they 
‘« voluntarily’” resigned it. The let- 
ter then goes on to say, that “ the 
Turks, commanded by Mahomed 
Ali Pashaw, advanced as far as 
Argolitza; but they were there re- 
wileed by Colcotroni and Nicetas, 
‘on the 13th, 14th and 17th of 
August, with the loss of 8,000 men, 
2,000horses, and 26U camels. They 
retreated towards Corinth, whither 
they were pursued by the Greeks.” 

With some variations, the above 
appears to be only another version 
of the triumphs Sancaned in the 
two anonymous bulletins, which 
we published on Saturday. The 
same may be said of the second 
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letter, purporting to be dated from 
Argos, August 20, in which the 
Turks are represented as having. 
been thrice defeated, near Argo- 
litza, on the 15th, 16th and 17th. 
There must, consequently, have 
been five day’s regular fighting, if 
these dates be correct. 

We see nothing, however, to 
shake our belief, that the ‘Turks 
have gained signal successes in the 
Morea, and that the Greek cause 
is at an end. Neither is our opinion 
altered, that such a termination of 
thestruyyle, under existing circum- 
stances, is what the real friende of 
humanity must desire. A protract- 
ed war between fierce barbarians, 
where religious enthusiasm exuspe- 
rates political hostility, must of ne- 
cessity, be a war of extermination. 
There is no one principle of feeling 
to mitigate its horrors. And who, 
but the hypocritical canters about 
Liberty, who invoke anarchy un- 
der her sacred name, would wish 
to see such a struggle conti- 
nued ? 

We know there are many per- 
sons of a very different character 
from these apostles of rebellion 
wherever its standard is unfurled, 
who eagerly desire the success of 
the Greeks against their fanatical 
and ferocious masters. And we 
desire it, too—but upon condi- 
tions, which never seem to have 
occurred to these political anti- 
quarians. We treat with utter 
contempt, as unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration, the trite ap- 

in behalf of the modern Greeks, 

use of what their ancestors 
were. Our conditions are, that posi- 
tive wrong shall not be committ- 
ed in the pursuit of speculative 
right, and that the object gained shall 
be worth the coast of gaining it. 
Now, Christian Governments have 
no more right to expel the Turks 
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from Europe, merely because they 
are Mahometans and _ uncivilized, 
- thanProtestant Governments would 
have to drive the population of 
Spain and Portugal into the sea, 


because they are Catholics, and 


beset with bigotted superstitions. 
Then, as to interference with the 
domestic concerns of an indepen- 
_ dent Power, that can be justified 
only on the ground of clear and 
undeniable necessity, arising out 
of dangers that threaten ourselves, 
as was the case when we de- 
clared war with revolutionary 
France. But what dangers menace 
the rest of Europe from the con- 
flicts in the Morea? It would be 
absurd to pretend there are any,and 
iniquitous therefore to act upon the 
pretence in the waythat it is wished. 
~ As to the second consideration, 
that the object gained should be 
worth the cost of gaining it, we 
defy the advocates of war to prove 
that the Greek people are capa- 
ble ofassuming that station among 
European Powers, which is idly 
assigned them. These advocates, 
indeed, prove too much, when they 
contend that the Greeks arecapable 
of this ; for, if so, the dominion of 
the Turks cannot have produced 
those brutalizing and degrading 
consequences which they alsoso pa- 
thetically deplore. We have al- 
ready said, and we repeat it, that a 
Greek Empire, at the present mo- 
ment, would onlv be exchanging 
one set of barbarians for another ; 
while its inability to maintain itself, 
without protection, would prove 
the fertile source of discord 
between the principal Powers of 
Europe. No enlightened States- 
man would put his hand to the 
document that should delegate the 
Turks to Asia, and elevate the 
Greeks to empire in Constantino- 
ple. Courier, 24th Sept. 
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Brazits—Proclamation, announc- 

ing the Prince Don Peter, 
Constitutional Emperor ef Bra- 
zil. 

RIO JANEIRO. 
EXTRAORDINARY COURIER. 
SATURDAY, 21sT SEPTEMBER, 1822. 

The veil which has hitherto con- 
cealed the mystery is at last 
thrown open ! 

The honour of all Brazilian Por- 
tuguese, their liberty, their future 
greatness, the glory of their first 
Citizen, of their first Emperor, of 
the first of Princes, of their im- 
mortal Peter, demands it!!! But 
fellow Citizens, have patience for 
afew days, wait for the happy 
day, the 12th of next month. That 
day is fixed to celebrate, with all 
solemnity, the much desired co- 
ronation of our Hero, of our first 
Emperor !!! To relicve your 
hearts overpowered with joy, you 
may at once tribute to him your 
sincere applauses of-—roNG LIVE 
THE Emperor ; but let thisbe with- 
out tumult, and without any pre- 
mature illegal assembly. 7 

Praise-worthy Military ! It would 
be in vain to rob you of the glory 
you have acquired, in being always 
the first to maintain the National 
honour ; but inthe present case 
no one is first: attend to reason, 
to the dignity of the ceremony ; 
and attend to your Military pride, 
which may be stained, if prema- 
turely, and without the assembly 
of the municipal body, you com- 
mence what all your fellow citi- 
zens wish to see concluded : al- 
though moments ‘may seem ages, 
when we wish to realize a benefit 
for which we are impatient, ne- 
vertheless forbearance is necessa- 
ry, that your heroism may appear 
with more brilliancy.— Wait,—yes, 
{ entreat you to wait for the great 
day, the 12th, and then united we 
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shall all utter forth with the great- 
est solemnity the Festival cry of, 
Long live the constitutichal Empe- 
ror of Brazils, Lord Don Perer 
THE FIRST. 


PROCLAMATION. 

The Senate of this city, in compliance 
with the Orders issued from the Secre- 
tury of State's oflice for the Home De- 
partment, under date of the 20th instant, 
orders that the following decree be pro- 
claimed by the city band. 


DECREE. 


As it may happen that individuals, at 
present in the Brazils, do not acquiesce 
in the great cause of its national inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the people, and 
which I swear to defend: these, either 
by their gross ignorance, or by a blind 
fanaticism for ancient opinions, may at- 
tempt to spread reports hurtful to the 
union and tranquillity of all good Bra- 
zilians, and may even dare to enlist pro- 
sclytes to their errors. It is therefore 
incumbent On me imperiously to put a 
Stop to, and prevent this evil, by separa- 
ting the pertidions from the loyal, in 
order that their actions, and the lan- 
guage of their depraved opinions, may 
not irritate the good, and loyal Brazili- 
ans, and thereby avoid the civil war; 
which is my great aim: it being always 
my wish to unite mildness with justice, 
and with public security, the supreme 
law of nations. I therefore, with the ad- 
vice of my council of state order what 
follows.—A general pardon is granted 
to all former political opinions to the 
date of this my royal decree ; from this 
pardon are excluded those at present 
under arrest, or waiting their trial. 
Every European Portuguese, or Brazili- 
an, who sides with the actual system of 
the Brazils, and is ready to defend it, 
will use on the left arm a green flower, 
inside of a gold angle, with the motto of— 
Independence or death.—Every one who 
may not wish to follow this system, and 
therefore docs not deserve to partake in 
common with the good citizens of the be- 
netits of society, must quit the place of 
his abode witbin 30 dave; four months 
if he be in any of the central cities of 
the Brazils ; and two months, if he resides 
in any of the maritime cities; this to 
commence from the date of publishing 
this my royal decree in the respective 
provinces of Brazils where he may hap- 

n to be, making one application for 
4s passport. 
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If in the mean time he attacks the 
system which has been adopted, and the 
sacred cause of the Brazils, either by 
words, or writings, he shall be imme- 
dately tried, and punished with the ut- 
most rigour which the law inflicts on all 
criminals of high treason, and disturbers 
of public tranquillity. 

Those who remain in the Brazils and 
infringe the above mentioned law, shall 
be subject to all its rigour. ; 

You Joseph Bonifacio de Andrada e 
Silva of my council of state, and that 
of his most faithful Majesty Lord Don 
John the Sixth, and my minister, and 
secretary of stute for foreign affairs, and 
home department, will order this my 
decree to he executed after its publica- 
tion, and will furnish official copies to 
all the provinci:] governments of this 
Kingdom of Brazils. 

Palace of Rio Janziro, the 18th of S2p- 
tember, 1822. 

With the scal of His Royal Highness 
(Signed) Jose Bonifaciode Andradae Silvs. 

That all this may come tothe know- 
ledge of every onc, I have ordered this 
decree to be posted in all the usual places. 
Rio Janciro, 2ist September 1822. 

(Signed) Jost CLEMENTR PEREIRA. 
PROCLAMATION. 
The Senate make known to the peo- 


ple, and Military of this citv, that hav- 


ing foreseen it was the wish of all, to 
proclaim His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, Constitutional Emperor of the 
Brazils, and wishing that an act required 
by the unanimous wish of the people of 
Brazils may not be construed as a pre- 
Cipitate measure, and exhibited in co- 
lours of faction, and party spirit ; for 
these reasons, aad for the importance of 
its consequences, it ought therefore to 
appear to the whole world vested with 
those solemn forms, which characterize 
the will of the People; the necessary 
arrangements have been commenced, in 
order that the coronation of his Royal 
Highness be solemnly celebrated on the 
12th day of October,being His Highness's 
Birth-day, not only io this city, but in 
all the towns of this province. 

-The Senate has just reasons to expect, 
that the majority of the provinces united 
will do as much as this city in that happy 
day. 

It being of great importance to the 
cause of Brazils, and extremely glorious 
to the manner which it has adopted of 
accomplishing the grand work of its in- 
dependence, as it will excite the admira- 
tion of all nations, it becomes necessary 
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that on the said 12th day of October H. 
R. H. be solemnly proclaimed Constitu- 
tional Emperor of the Brazils in all, or 
in almost all his provinces; therefore the 
Senate requests that the people, and 
military of this city, will not give way 
tu the transports of their feelings pre- 
vious to the above mentioned day, and 
hereby invites them to unite themselves, 
and make the act solemn, great, and 
glorious. 

Rio Janciro, 21st September, 1822. 

(Signed) Joze CLEMENTE PEREIRA. 
CITIZENS. 
The God of Nature made Ame- 


rica to be independent, and free! 
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The God of Nature. has kept 
the Prince Regent in the Brazils, 
that he might establish the inde- 
pendence of this vast continent. 
What is our delay! This is the 
time,— Portugal insults us, —Ame- 
rica invites us,—Europe beholds 
us.—The Prince defend us.—Ci- 
tizens! Let loose the Festival cry 
—Longe, long live the Constituti- 
onal Emperor of Brazius, Lord 
Don Peter the First. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E.vtract of a Letter from Mexico, dated 
February 12, 1822. 

My wanderings have at length brought 
me to the most singular spot on the face 
of the globe; nearly every thing is con- 
trary to the common order of things, 
even the laws of nature appear to. be 
broken through. The immense eleva- 
tion of the site (above 7000 feet) ren- 
ders the climate cold, although within 
the tropics. The buildings, both public 
and private, are nagnificent; the pover- 
ty and nakedness of a very considera- 
ble proportion of the inhabitants extreme. 
The streets noble, but filthy to excess. 
Luxury and splendour abound on every 
side, but without a single idea of com- 
fort, hospitality, or taste; suites of 
upartments most expensivelv furnished, 
in which no guest is ever made welcome. 
Religious ceremonies, without any mark 
of that devotion which can, I should con- 
ceive, be grateful to an all-intelligent 
Being. Priests without piety ; number- 
less magnificent churches, without mo- 
rality. A people which have shaken off 
chains worn 300: years, without one sin- 
gle idea of civil or religious liberty. A 
tremendous and general ontcry against 
Freemasons, where no one soul knows 
the meaning of the term. No one yet 
able to decide, whether a Bourbon Em- 
peror is to govern Mexico, or a native to 
preside over her congress as a republic. 
A people in arms against Spain, and 
Spaniards holding and daily admitted to 
many of the first employments under 
her government. Half-naked Indians 
carrying such burdens as would distress 
horses, and lazy scoundrels by hundreds 
lounging about all the public places. Licu- 


tenant -Colonels, Captains, &c.retailing be- 
hind counters ; and Marchionesses stnok- 
ing segars in their boxes at the Theatre, 
é&c. I could go on in the same strain un- 
til I had tired your patience, and induc- 
ed you to believe me romancing ; buat be 
assured, J have by noone syllable ex- 
ceeded the truth. This city contains, [ 
am informed, about 120,000 ; and al- 
though the Hottentots may dispute the 
point with them, doubtless the ugliest 
soi-disant Christian population under 
the sun. I have yet seen but one wo- 
man at all above par during 15 sa at- 
tendance at sights, the theatre, and pub- 
lic places. ‘There is no society whatever. 
‘The ladies never: move out, but in. their 
coaches; never frequent the public walks; 
give no evening parties. Dinners are al- 
tugether out of the question, and they 
consider even morning visits, particular- 
ly from strangers, an annoyance, as they 
too often interrupt the tétes-a-tétes with 
the Cecisbeo, which system is, I am in- 
formed, us prevalent here as in any cor- 
ner of Europe. The only time at which 
Visits are ever received isin the boxes at a 
miserable theatre, where each pretty 
divinity endeavours to envelope herself 
in a crowd of admirers, and a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. I was endeavouring to 
pay a compliment to alitele Marchioness; 
she held a segar between her finger and 
thumb, which she first effered me, thea 
lighted, puffed, and sent a mouthful of 
saliva into the pit! 

Gales of wind are tremendous, in what 
is called the Pacific Ocean : off. the neck 
of land, joining the two continents of 
North and South America, are 
most frequent. Acapulca, where I first 
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landed, is doubtless one of the first har- 
bours:in the world, and would be more 
healthy if the town was open to the sea- 
‘breeze, and the woods cleared away; but 
‘the beats intense. Plants and shrubs of 
sinnumerable species ere in the woods: the 
trees vary till the lofty pine is found on 
the limits of eternal snow. I doubt if any 
‘country in the world affords so wide a 
field for the florist. 

The people are ignorant, indiscriminat- 
ing, fickle, capricious, avaricious, inhos- 
pitable, deceitful, with whom cunning 
‘is talent, and candour deficiency of 
eense. A man, after a month's resi- 
dence, feels a wish to change his situa- 
tion for any thing better. The Spaniards 
have degenerated in their Colonies—or 
rather, few but the lowest have gone 
‘thither. The bigotry of the lower class 
‘as almost incredible. I have scen them 
kiss the garments of the priests, and the 

frames of pictures exhibited in the streets. 
‘Crucifixes and virgins are numerous. 
Over numberless doors are -religious 
inscriptions ; and over shop doors 
written: ‘* Entrance of the Apostles,’’ 
‘“ Door of the M » &c. And not- 
withstanding all this blasphemous mock- 
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ery, few places abound more ‘in all the 
vices that degrade human nature. The 
Indians are weak, inoffensive, and labo- 


‘rious. Some are well educated in the 
- Seminaries, and I am told, evince strong 


talents, but in general deficient in 
judgment. A kind of predatory war- 
fare has been carried on for ten years 
‘past, for which no country in the world 


‘Is so well adopted. To produce the 


revolution, the newly-arrived Viceroy 
having acceded to the Independence of 
the country, on condition of its receiv- 
ing a Bourbon Emperor, a Regency was 
furmed, of which he is the head, and a 
Congress was to meet the 25th of this 
month. 

The fondness for dress and gaudy 
colours is extreme. About six millions of 
people are spread over the country of 
about 120,000 square leagues. No reli- 
gion will be tolerated but the Catholic. 
To talk of toleration would be madness. 
Excommunication passed against a poor 
Gazetteer, who wrote in defence of the 
Freemasons, against whom a Papal Bull 
has just been published. Genticman's 
Bag azine. 
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NATIVE LITERARY SOCIETY. 

It cannot have escaped the ob- 
servation of those, who look with 
any attention, to the progress of 
knowledge among the Natives of this 
country, that of late years, the de- 
-sire after Literary and Scientific 
attainments has been very much 
enlarged. While the Natives of 
India have hitherto shewn an in- 
difference, at least, to all our en- 
deavours to instruct them directly, 
in a better and a purer Faith, than 
that which their fathers have 
handed down to them, they have 
displayed great readiness to accept 
our aid, in acquiring a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with human 
learning. This liberal feeling, it is 
true, is not yet universal, and we 
have in the ensuing pages good 
authority for regretting its bound- 


ed extent. At the same time the in- 
stitution of a Literary Society, and 
the very respectable support it has 
received, are gratifying proofs that 
the love of knowledge and desire 
of improvement animate a very re- 
deeming portion of the Hindu com- 
munity. The objects of the insti- 
tution we have here alluded to, 
will be found in the following 


translation of the proceedings, 


which lately took place at a Meet- 
ing of Native Gentlemen, held at 
the Hindoo College. This trans- 
lation has been kindly furnished 
to us by a Native friend, to 
whom our thanks are due. It 
will not, we think, be read by ma- 
ny, without exciting considerable 
interest; as it indicates, perhaps, 
a greater progress in the march of 
mind, amongst many of the wealthi- 
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er and better informed Native po- 
pulation of Calcutta, than was ge- 
nerally imagined to exist. There 
is in this exposé of the Native Li- 
terary Society, an honest confession 
of inferiority, where inferiority is 
really found ; and while claim is 
jaid to the Hindus once holding a 
. higher rank, than most other na- 
tions, in the scale of Literature 
and Science, their present degra- 
dation from this rank is not con- 
cealed: and certainly the more 
sure of success are the means now 
employing, to remove this igno- 
rance, that these means are pro- 
posed for adoption, ina full per- 
suasion, and ingenuous confession 
of their necessity. We need scarce- 
ly say, after this, that we most 
cordially wish all manner of suc- 
' cess to the exertions of the Native 
Literary Society. We would fain 
hail,—and our Native friends will 
not only excuse, but we are sure 
appland the expression of our hopes, 
—We would fain hail every such In- 
stitution, as a harbinger to the Na- 
tive population of India receiving 
a purer Faith, as well as a_ better 
Litcrature, than they now possess ; 
and we fear not to express our 
hopes, that this will eventually be 
the case, from any apprehension, 
that the risk of such a result will 
deter any one from the encourage- 
ment of such institutions as the 
present. ‘The men, who can pro- 
mote the progress of Literature 
and Science on the principles laid 
down in the following ezposé of 
the Native Society, will not shut 
their minds against the conviction, 
which this progress cannot fail, we 
think, to create inthem, that the 
existing systems of superstition, 
under which their countrymen la- 
bour, are only calculated to degrade 
the human intellect ; and after 
the first irritated feelings of the mo- 
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ment, at seeing the purity and per- 


fection of their Fathers’ Faith call- 
_ed in question, shall have subsided, 


we are persuaded, that many of 
them will be found to allow, that 
Christianity alone is calculated to 


harmonize with all the deductions 


of enlightened reason. Until this 
conviction is wroughtin their minds, 


we demand not their acknowledge- 


ment of these truths:—whenit is 
effected, we rely, from what we 
now see before us, that this ac- 
knowledgement will not be with- 
held. 

The spirit, therefore, that has 
spread of late amongst our fellow 
subjects, is of a nature to awaken 
feelings of deep and serious interest. 
The end must be good, and the ex- 
ercise of. mental vigour will no 
doubt prove salutary to the intel- 


lectual constitution of the country. 


In the first stages of this process, 
however, itis impossible that a firm 
and steady pace should be at once 
acquired ; and the precipitate ener- 
gy with which a faculty, entirely 
new, is naturally exerted, is too of- 
ten productive of mistakes, calcu- 
lated to retard, rather than ac- 
celerate advancement. Of this ten- 
dency we conceive the recommen- 


dation, which closes the address, 


to unite for the purpose of repel- 


ling the imputations urged against 


the moral and religious character 
of the Hindus, and obstructing the 


progress of Christianity. This pur- 


pose has been since judiciously 
abandoned, and requires therefore 
no further comment : at the same 
time, as the suggestion evidently 
rose out of a state of feeling, 
wounded, perhaps inconsiderately, 
but we are sure not intentionally, 
by the severity with which the 
errors cf the Hindus have been 
latterly condemned, in some of the 
Missionary publications, it affords a 
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“lesson, which it may be wise not 
wholly to disregard. We wish for 
no compromise with the blindness 
of superstition, but would recom- 
mend, in allowance for the infirmi- 
ties of human nature,— 

** Suaviloquenti 

‘‘Curmine Pierio rationem exponcre 
nostram, 

‘* Et quasi Museo dulci contingere 
melle.”” 

‘* On the 6th of Phalgun (Feb. 
16,) arespectable Meeting of the 
principal Hindu [nhabitants of Cal- 
cutta was held atthe Hindu College, 
to consider the formation of a Li- 
terary Society, for the preservation 
and dissemination of knowledge a- 

_mongst the Hindus. 

- * Upon the motion of Baboo Ra- 
dha Kant Deb, seconded by Baboo 
Umanand Thakur, Baboo Ram 

~Kamal Sen was_ chosen Chairman. 

- The objects of the Meeting were 
then explained in an Address in 
Bengali, which was read by Pun- 
dit Gourmohun Bidyalankara, and 
of which the following is a free 


translation. 

‘‘ The want of any public institution for 
the advancement of learning in this 
Country, amongst its Native Society, 
has been long felt, and none of us are 

“unacqnainted with the  inconveni- 
ences attending the deficiency ; expres- 
‘ sions of regret on this account are often 
’ the theme of our common conversation, 
and it has not unfrequently been alluded 
to in the popular publications of the day. 
It is therefore superfluous to dwell upon 
the topic in this place, and it will be 
- more gratifying and advantageous to en- 
ter npon a detail of the benefits, which 
may be expected to result from such an 
establishment, and the way in which it may 
contribute to the diffusion of knowledge. 

‘*There are many objectsof universal 
interest and advantage affecting this 
country, of which the promotion can 
scarcely be expected from a single in- 
dividual; in these cases, the co-opera- 
tion of many persons is essential and 
nec : and this combination has 
effected formerly many usefal works 
and institutions. The benefits of such 

- associations are fully evinced by the 
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‘various Societies of Europeans, which 


have accomplished, with comparatively 
little cost and Jabour, objects not within 


‘jndividual capability. 


‘© When many individuals enter into 
the joint prosecution of similar purposes, 
nothing practicable will be impossible. 
As their collective talents, knowledge, 
and wealth will be simultaneously ap- 
plied, the whole will form a valuable 
capital, of which the several members 


~ will equally derive the benefit, and may 


individually consider themselves the 
Proprietors. They will be thus enriched 
by the profits of a large joint stock, 
which will effect matters, otherwise 
beyond their reach. 

‘© To illustrate this practically it may 
be observed, that if one hundred persons 


in good circumstances, contribute 1000 
- rupces each, towards forming an estate, 


none wonld feel any inconveniency or 
hardship from the outlay, and all would 
benefit from a capital equivalent toa 
Jack of Rupees. Further, of a hundred 


- loose straws, each has but the power 


of a straw, and is inapplicable to any use- 
ful purpose ; butif those straws he bound 
together, they acquire tenacity and 
strength, and will ve able to effect the 
niost difficult tasks. 

‘© In the davs of remote antiquity, the 
people of Bharat Varsha, or Asia, possess- 
ed «a superiority over all nations in their 
love of knowledge, and regard for the 
general good. This region was also the 
choicest portion of the habitable globe, 
and the original site of the human race. 

“* After’a time, as therace multiplied, 
the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Moham- 
medans, and other nations cose into pow- 
er and fame; but of all these, the learn- 
ing and knowledge, nay even their most 
eminent teachers, were very frequently 
of Asiatic original. It was in these conn- 
tries that the Sacred Sciences, thatPoetry, 
the Drama, Philosophy and Grammar, 
commenced ; and thatthe sixty-four mi- 
nor branches of knowledge, and eighteen 
languages, were first cultivated. It is un- 


. necessary, however, to expatiate further 


on the pre-eminence of the Eastern na- 
tions. Amongst the tribes of Bharata 
Varsha, those of Hindustan were above 
all, valiant, powerful, energetic, mesci- 
ful, sincere and wise. Hindustan was 
the garden of empire, and_ the 
treasury of knowledge; and consequent- 
ly the people were happy, independent, 
and addicted to honorable pract:ecs. 
Owing to various causes, however, the 
Hindu Monarchies were destroyed, and 
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the Hiudus lost their learning, became 
conceited, blind with passion, dark to 
knowledge, and animated only by sel- 
fish considerations. In consequence, they 
- were reduced to the last degree of de- 
pendency, and degradation, immersed 
in an ocean of suffering, and fallen to 
the lowest stage of insignificance. If 
we compare them now with other na- 
tions in wisdom, knowledge, and civi- 
lisation, our regret must be inexpressible. 

“¢ But while we are thus situated, owing 
to our arrogance, to many new and ab- 
surd customs that have crept in amongst 
. us, and to our mutual disagreements, 
we are not the less apt to consider our- 
selves as happy, superior, and indepen- 
dent; never to think of our condition in 
its true light, nor to acknowledge it as it 
is. Consequently, any endeavour to 
change and improve it, is out of the ques- 
tion. 

“‘ The chicf causes of our depressed si- 
tuation may, we think, we regarded as 
the following wants. 

‘¢ That of Social and Mutual Inter- 
course. : 

‘“¢ Of Mutual Agreement. 

“* Of Travel. 

“© Of Study of different Sastras. 

‘* Of Love of Knowledge. 

‘* Of Goodwill to each other. 

‘‘Qther causes are especially, indo- 
lence, insatiable appetite for riches, and 
the desire of sensual enjoyment. 

‘Many defects in the constitution of 
our socicty are owing to the distinctions 
of Casts, Family, Rank, and Wealth. 
Those who possess these in a high de- 
gree seldom visit other persons, except 
on occasions of business and emergency; 
and on the other hand they evince little 
affability towards those, who arecompel- 
led to seek their presence: the intercourse 
thercfore that now cxists amongst our- 
selves is confined to the interchange or 
solicitation of assistance, to the observ- 
ance of ordinary forme and modes of 
insincere civility, or, ina word, it springs 
from motives of self interest, and never 
from a fecling of affection or esteem. 
It is obvious, that as long as no one 
feels an interest in the good of others, 
orisactuated by any but motives of self 
interest ; agreement or concurrence in 
opinion on any subject cannot be ex- 
pected—the truth remains unknown, the 
parties being incapable of correcting 
their mutual errors. 

** Persons who do not frequent mixed 
societies, and obsesve the customs, man- 
ners,and opinionsof others, cannot .ap- 
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preciate theirown defects, norevlarge their 
understanding ; and whatever the natnral 
gifts and talents they received at their 
birth, they remain unimproved through 
life. If men frequently meet and con- 
verse with each other, they will be dis- 
posed to conceive mutual kindness, and 
to befriend and help each other; their 
own respective knowledge and opinions 
will be compared and exchanged; the 
intercourse will ultimately produce them 
solid and pure wisdom, and afford them 
extended and varied information. 

** From these considerations, itis clear- 
ly incumbent on all the learned, affluent, 
and respectable men of this city, to unite 
and forma Society for the purpose of 
holding meetings at a fixed time and 
place, and when and where the attend- 
ance of all may be invited, and discussions 
held on subjects of an instructive and 
improving nature. 

** When this country was subject to 
Hindu Princes, the cultivation of know- 
ledge and the support of its professors, 
the acquirement aad communication of 
learning, were conducted on an cxten- 
sive and liberal scale; and if a per- 
son, having acquired the knowledge of 
his own profession, omitted to impart it 
to others, or if an opulent man failed to 
encourage learning and reward the learn- 
ed, he ceased to be respectable in the 
eyes of the community. At present the 
case is very different. Although the of- 
ficers of the existing rule bear a good 
will and libcral sympathy towards the 
people of this country, and never hesi- 
tate to encourage the study of our Sas- 
tras, or to shew favour on proper occa- 
sions toour learned men: yct the differ- 
ences of manners and faith inevitably con- 
tract the information they pessess of our 
religious principles and social habits. Ma- 
ny also are filled with antipathy and 
prejudice, and are disposed to regard the 
Hindus asa naturally vileanddemoralised 
race. Influenced by their disposition to 
consider usasthe followers of a false reli- 
gion, they withhold all countenance from 
our pursuits, and feel little or no interest 
in our welfare. It must therefore be 
very evident, that we are not to look for 
any considerable encouragement or aid 
in this direction. 

‘* Amongst ourselves, again, Learning 
and Ignorance are considered with the 
like apathy ; and contempt for one, and 
respect for the other, rarely conceiv- 
ed or expressed: wealth alone is with 
us atitle to homage, and the wealthy 
man the especial qhject of attention. 
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“¢ As long as riches constitute a suffici- 
ent claim to worldly honor,opulent men 
have no need of learning ; and hence 
many have relinquished all desire of in- 
formation, and will not make the slight- 
est effort to acquire it. Many devote 
their whole thoughts to sensual plea- 
sure, and emulative extravagance, ri- 
valling each other in their public enter. 
tainments at weddings and festivals, and 
considering such amusements and pro- 
fusion, as the great sources of enjoy- 
ment of happiness in life. 

‘‘ The proper and regular remedy for 
these defects, the zealous cultivation 
of letters, is nearly extinct—the little 
exertion which is now occasionally 
made to gain knowledge, is merely for 
the sake of being enabled to transact 
ordinary affairs. 

**« It is however obvious, that the culti- 
vation of knowledge and encouragement 
of learning cannot be effected without 
proper views, and will be. but little 
promoted by the study and teaching of 
the Sbastras, with an intent only to accu- 
mulate wealth, or realize a mere sub- 
sistence. The partial cultivation of letters, 
indeed, is so far mischievous, that per- 
sons who thus acquire but superticial 
information, assume the air of pro- 
found scholarship, and real scholars 
are discouraged and neglected. 

‘< The very limited support and encou- 
ragement held out to learned Bralinins, 
who with great labour and long study, 
and by a neglect of the customary plea- 
sures of life, acquire profound know- 
ledge, have deterred many men of merit 
from the prosecution of those liberal 
toils, which formed the peculiar occupa- 
tion of their families. And the necessi- 
ty of earning a livelihood, has compelled 
many to abandon their proper studies, 
and familiarize themselves with foreign 
languages, to the neglect of their Native 
literature. 

‘¢ It is also much to be lamented, that 
men of opulence do not take that in- 
terest and pains in the education of 
their own ‘offspring, which are incum- 
bent upon them as Fathers. Satis- 
fied with an unqualified and absurd 
reliance on destiny, they depend upon 
the luck of their boys, and train them 
up only for the preservation and en- 
crease of the grosser treasures of the 
world, entirely neglecting those inex- 
haustible and invaluable ones, which 


would be most durably and substan- . 


tially beneficial. With these sentiments 
they hesitate to incur any expense for 
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the education of their children, although 
they have immense riches at command. 

‘“The principal source of respect,esteem, 
fortune, and happiness, islearning, which 
may be divided into ditferent branches. 
Amongst these, the clief are the stu- 
dy of different sciences, acquaintance 
with the laws of nature, and kuow- 
ledge of men and manners, of different 
countries and nations. Information on 
these heads cannot be obtained without 
research, and enquiry; without the 
perusal of books, or without an inter- 
course with learuced men. 

“*The acquirement of knowledge de- 
pends npou the wish to gain it, a love 
of learning, and the means, and applica- 
tion to acqnire it—if a person pussess 
these requisites, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from being a learned man. Of 
these four, the love for learning is the 
must essential ; hut it cannot alone effect 
its objects, and must be combiued with 
the possession of adequate means. These 
means we shall divide into two, 

‘* Ist. Moncey. 

**2d. Books. 

*¢ On the first we shall not here dwell, 
but shall offer some observations on the 
latter. 

‘* Wealth cannot alone be effectual ia 
securing knowledge ; for a rich man, if 
desirous of gaining information, is often 
disappointed, through want of proper 
books and instructors. 

There is no possibility, that the poor 
and indigent, should be educated, or 
learned, as they are by necessity earnest- 
ly aad deeply engaged in the provision 
of the common wants of life, and in the 
support of their families; to these they 
devote their lives: they possess no ineans 
of their own, nor are there charity 
schools in thiscountry, like those in Eu- 
rope, where the children of the native poor 
might obtain these great benefits. They 
are consequently debarred from the 
blessings of learning and education. 

** As to persons in moderate or mid- 
dle circumstances, they, as we have 
already hinted, acquire a superfi- 
cial education, mercly for the sake of 
gaining their livelihood. With that intent 
they obtain a common-place knowledge 
of languages—thcir own, or those of 
foreign nations—and skill in writing ; and 
then are sant occupied with making 
money, not gathcring knowledge. From 
these therefore no great improvement is 
to be expected. 

‘* We therefore beg to call your atten- 
tion to the necessity which evidently 
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exists, that all the respectable and opu- 
lent men of this country should unite, 
and use their individual aud combined 
efforts in the cause of knowledge, at 
least for a time ; and we are contident 
their efforts will not be in vain, but 
that they will ronse and excite an 
Appetite in our countrymen in general 
for knowledge and improve:nent. 
“With regard tothe study of the Ben- 
gali language, it is not uuknown to us, 
how little information is to be attained 
from the perusalof the few poetical trans- 
lations of Cashi Das: the works are full 
of errors, aud far from being genuine 
translations ; they differ much from their 


originals: the readers may be there- . 


fore led into error, and no material 
benefit will be derived from their per- 
usal. It may rather do harm to the 
readers than good. 

‘<’There are many classical and valuable 
books in the Persian langaaze, but they 
are not in gencral procuradle, never with- 
outsome trouble and expense: and those 
which are more easily to be obtained are 
usually merely stories and narratives of 
wars: works that may perhaps qualify the 
students for the few judicial offices in 
the employ of Governtnent, but little 
competent to expand the miod, or im- 
prove the understanding. In many cases 
also they may injure the morals of youth. 

‘©'There are many works of Science in 
Arabic ; but it is a difficult language, 
and there is no Dictionary with an inter- 


pretation in our own dialect, nor any | 


easy books trauslated into Bengali to 
assist the learner in the elementary 
course: there is also a want of Manu- 


scripts and teachers, andthe cultivation - 


of knowledge, through the medium of this 
language, is consequently beyond our 
reachi, 

‘¢ The English language, is one of great 
difficulty : an accurate knowledge of its 
orthography and etymology, is rarely to 
be found amongst us,in the present state 
of English literature. We have but a 
very few books translated into Bengali, 
nor any good or useful Dictionary. We 
are also particularly in want of good 
schools and teachers, and frum these 
drawbacks the study is very much im- 
peded and retarded. However, a know- 
ledge of English toa certain extent is 
to be found in the class of men, called 
Kiranees; but as inost of them go little 
beyond the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, or what may come 
within the scope of their profession, their 
information iu these useful matters does 
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not even reach to any considerable extent 
or maturity, and under these circum- 
stances it cannot be expected that they 
should be judges of what ought to be 
done, and what oucht not to be done, as 
capable of discerning right from wrong. 

“ Astoathoroughconversanocy with the 
Sanscrit language and books, no person 
can acquire it without intense labour 
and unrelaxed application through a 
long term of years. There are few men 
to be met with, who could endure, or 
would be willing to undergo all the in- 


~ conveniencies during the course of study, 


which are pecoliar to an acquirement of 


' the knowledge of the Shastras ; aad of 


those persons, many prove deficient ia dili- 
gence and in perseverance : it is therefure 
not to be expected, thatthe present race 
of men, will acquire a great and general 
proficiency in th.s arduous branch of local 
literature. ‘ 

‘< If a personof business be desirous of 
obtaining a knowledge of this language, 
he mnst commence by being well ¢round- 
ed in the grammar, or he will never 
know the words, and must proceed 
like a boy at school. After a length 
of time, and with great inconvenience, 
le will be then only prepared to attempt 
the ultimate object of his studies. 

‘< We therefore beg to suggest, that the 
wise and well-informed men of this coun- 
try, should combine, and as far as their 
respective abilities may adinit, or by the 
employment of pundits, and translators, 
undertake the compilation or prepara- 
tion of literary works, both local and 
foreign, which may improve the geueral 
stock of knowledge ; and publish the 
same, in the name of their authors or 
compilers: and we may thus prodnce a 
considerable set of works, in a short time, 
which willbe of great general utility. 

‘¢ The errors of any race can never be 
abolished, until pointed out and comment- 
ed upon by others; because it requires a 
greater knowledge of things in general, 
and a greater soundness of judgment than 
human nature admits of, to appreciate im- 
partially, our own merits or defects. This 
may be illustrated by a glass, without 
which no man can see his ewn counte- 
nance : the necessity of such a reflector 
is particularly felt in a country, where the 
press is not conducted upon an extensive 
scale, and where no judge nor check up- 
on public conduct, with regard to the 
customs, usages, and manners of the na- 
tive population, exists. When they fall 
into errors, therefore, there are no means 


. of correcting it, but their deviation from 
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propriety and rectitude goes on progres- 
fively augmenting. 

‘*To check the growth of social irregu- 
larity, is the duty of the king, or in his 
place, men of rank, influence and wis- 
dom. In this country, however, when a 
man misbehaves in his mode of living, in 
religious faith, or in common decency, 
it iy seldom that any body takes notice of 
it, unless it be witha view to calumni- 
ate, and not to reform him. 

‘SWewould therefore suggest, as one 
advantage of forming into a body, that with 
our combined and united means and ef- 
forts, we may check and oppose, as far 
as we can, 
disregard of wisdom, and the absurdities 
which expose us to shame in the eyes of 
foreigners, so that their great extent 
may be prevented. 

“If any misfortune or evil alight upon 
any one of this country, he must suffer 
with patience, and lamenting his evil fate, 
appeal to the Supreme Being. If he is a 
person of wealth and interest, or influ- 
ence, he can have recourse to various 
contrivances, as to money, entreaty, 
and friends, for the purpose of disem- 
barrassing himself. As soon as he is 
freed from his difficulties, he rarely me- 
ditates, on what had befallen him, or 
alters his conduct, until the like mis- 
chance comes upon him again. 

‘* If any individual of this country be- 
comes a victim to distress arising from 
a common cause, it is very probable that 
every one of his countrymen is liable to 
the same mischief. It is however noto- 
rious, that in these cases every one thinks 
himself secure, and the degradations and 
embarrassments of others do not affect 
him. Far from assisting the unfortunate 
sufferer, he comments with severity upon 
his carelessness,and congratulates him- 
self on his own better fate, by which he 
has escaped similar misfortunes. 

“© The love of one’s self, and of one’s 
own family, is natural even to beasts, 
and so to every man his first cares are 
for himself and his offspring: but man 
ought to extend his aid, respect, and 
support to all his countrymen, and fel- 
lows. In this country, however, such a 
sympathy is far from being common. 

‘< We must now call your attention to 
an important subject, and direct your 
notice to the manner in which, for some 
twenty years, the English Missionaries 
have treated the natives of Bengal. 
What man of any observation is there, 
who does not perceive its injurious oper- 
ation on our existing laws, and who is 
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uninformed of the lamentable condition 
of those who, deserting their own faith, 
have become native Christians. The Mis- 
sionary teachers, imperfectly informed 
of the principles of our Sastras, our 
devatas, and our institutes, have trans- 
lated as descriptive of them detached pas- 
sages; they have printed pamphlets 
against us replete with the most inteimn- 
perate and abusive terms, and distributed 
these to the world—we need not here 
specify proofs; a reference to the Ganga 
Upakhyan, the Dasavatara, the account 
of Jagannatha Kshetra, and the Fricnd 
of India, will afford sufficient examples. 

‘*« Further, they have made a practice 
of traversing the country, and defying the 
Brahmins, Pundits and other Hindus, 
frightened at the very sight of a Eu- 
ropean, to controversial disputation— 
have challenged them to discuss reli- 
gious topics, and the merits of their Sas- 
tras, in the public road ; and have treat- 
ed them with the greatest opprobrium : 
they have handled the Vedas, Smritis, 
and other books, in a manner, never 
practised by durungseb, Humayun, and 
other Musselman and Mlechha princes, 
determined as they were to overturn the 
Hindu faith—these, they have partially 
translated, for the purpose of reviling such 
parts as are repugnant to their own no- 
tions, to the inexpressible disgrace and 
affliction of the natives of this country. 

** Again, for the subversion of our 
faith and institutes, and for the seduction 
of the Hindus into illicit paths, they 
have translated the Testament into vari- 
ous languages, printed it, and carrying 
it about to fairs and ferries, in fields 
and in highways, distribute it gratui- 
tously to all who wis! reccive it. 

‘¢ Finally, they have allured by the 
hopes of profit a few persons of low caste 
—persons not knowing right from wrong 
—to become Christians. These unhappy 
men are exhibited about as their con- 
verts, to revile the Hindu faith and 
books, in public places, whilst they are 
deserted by all their friends and con- 
nexions, and are plunged into a depth of 
misery, of which no one can forin acon- 


, ception who has not heard its description 


from themselves. 

‘¢ It thus appears that the Findu, who 
has always been submissive, humble and 
inoffensive, is now exposed to unprovoked 
attacks; and is injured in his reputation, 
and consequently even in the means of 
subsistence, by persons who profess to 
seek his good. As yet this cruelty and 
calumny have been little heeded, and 
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scarcely an effort to repel them been 
attempted : had such conduct been of- 
fered to the Musselmans, they would 
instantly have combined to resent it 5 
and in like manner it is now incumbent 
on the opulent and respectable Hiudus, 
who delight not in the abuse of their 
Siiastras and practices, and who wish 
to cherish and preserve them, to consider 
well these circumstances, and upon 
full deliberation to unite to publish 
replies to the charges made against us, 
or to represent our grievances to the 
Governinent, by whose wisdom no doubt 
aremviy will be devised *.” 


* We regret to perceive our Native 
Friends hinting, in the most distant man- 
ner, at an application to Government to 
redress the evils, which they allege the 
Missionaries to be bringing upon their 
countrymen. ‘Such a measure would be 
altogether unworthy of a Literary Socie- 
ty, whose weapons are fair and legitimate 
argument and discussion ; and it would 
not fail to give rise toa suspicion, that the 
advocates of Hinduism anticipate nothing 
but defeat, in encountering the disci- 

les of Christianity. Although we would 
be far, however, from calling in the aid of 
Government to prevent the Missionaries 
from haranguing the natives on the roads 
and in the bazars, we confess, that we 
do not see much prospect of their en- 
lightening the minds of the Hindus, by 
these ministrations. But the members 
of the Native Literary Society can urge 
no satisfactory objection against tlie 
Christian Missionary putting the volume 
of his faith, into the hands of those whom 
he would convert, in a language, which 
they can read and understand. We are 
therefore sorry, to sec any thing like of- 
fence taken by our Native Friends, at 
this mode of diffusing religious know- 
ledge. 1t does not savour of their usual 
liberality; and they cannot but perceive, 
that the same reasons which would jus- 
tify their taking umbrage, at the diffu- 
sion of our Scriptures, must go the whole 
length, of precluding any attempt 
whatever, on our part, to enlighten their 
mindsinreligious knowledge, orindeed in 
any knowledge—and, in this manner, we 
should think, frustrate the very end, which 
their society professes to have in view. 

We make these remarks, in the full 
confidence, that our native readers will 
give us credit for their candour and ho- 
nesty. We anticipate much advantage 
- from this institution of the Literary So- 
ciety, and nothing but our anxiety to see 
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After the Address was concluded, 
it was unanimously Resolved, 

1. That a Society shall be formed, of 
the respectable and learned Natives of 
this country. 

2. That the objects of it are to be 
considered the encouragement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

3. That with this view, translations 
of works from other languages into 
Bengali shall be prepared and published 
at the Society’s expense. 

4. That the Society shall endeavour 
to check and suppress all deviations 
from law and morality, amongst their 


countrymen. 
5. That with this intent, small 


pamphlets in Bengali and English shall 
be composed and published at the So- 
ciety’s charye. 

6. That a Library ehall be formed 
of all uscful and celebrated books. 

7. That a collection of Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus shall be procured. 

8. That when the funds of the Society 
will admit, they shall be applied to the 
purchase of a House, to be appropriated 
to the Society's use : till then, the meet- 
ings shall be held at the College. 

Upon the motion of Baboo Du- 
lal Sarcar, seconded by Baboo Ra- 
dha Kant Deb, it wasresolved, that 
the proceedings of the meeting 
should be made generally known : 
and agreeably to this determina- 
tion, asubsequent meeting resolved 
to publish the pamphlet from 
which the preceding account has 
been extracted. ' 

On the 11th of Chaitra another 
meeting was held, and very re- 
spectably attended. On this occa- 
sion a subscription was entered 
into, to give effect to the previous 
resolutions, the ~ particulars of 
which were reported in the Sama- 
char Chandrika of the 12th of 
Chaitra (24th of March;) the 
amount of the immediate donations 
was Rupees 2157, and 26-4 that of 
the quarterly subscriptions—a pro- 


its success, as complete as it deserves, 
could have induced us to point out, what 
we think may be amended in its consti- 
tution. —Eb. 
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visional committee was nominated, 
to conduct the interests of the So- 
ciety ; and Baboos Prasanna Kumar 
Thakur and Ram Komol Sen were 
appointed Secretaries. It was also 
very wisely determined to confine 
the attention of the Society, for 
some time at least, to objects, of a 
purely Literary and Scientific na- 
ture. 


SUPREME COURT, MARCH I, 


In the matter of James Silk Buck- 
ingham, Esq. late Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 


The Court then proceeding to 
Civil business, Mr. Fergusson rose 
to move that the Affidavit of J. 8S. 
Buckingham marked with the letter 
A, and the Petition thereto annex- 
ed, be read and filed, and that it be 
ordered that Notice of the said Pe- 
titionand Affidavit be served on the 
Honorable John Adam, Governor 
General in and for the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, and that 
the Complainant be at liberty to 
enter into a Bond, with such secu- 
rity as is required by the statute 
in such case made and provided, 
effectually to prosecute the Com- 
pant The Petition is as fol- 
ows :— 

To the Honorable Sir Francis Macnagh- 
ten, Knight, and the Honorable Sir 


Antony Buller, Knight, Justices of the 
said Supreme Court. 


Tne HumBLe PETITION oF JAMES 
SILK BUCKINGHAM, LATE EDITOR 
OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, 
SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioner has been 
greatly oppressed, aggrieved, and injur- 
ed, by an Act done and an Order passed 
by the Honorable John Adam, Governor 
General, in and forthe Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

That your Petitioner hath fully stated 
his Complaint, in respect of the premises 
in the Affidavit marked A. hereunto an- 
nexed. 

That your Petitioner intends to pro- 
secute such his Complaint against the 


said John Adam, in some competent 
Court in Great Britain. 

Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays, 
that your Lordships will be pleased to 
grant to your Petitioner au Order of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal aforesaid, 
compelling the said John Adam to pro- 
duce the Copies of the Orders or Order, 
passed by the said Governor General 
in Council, depriving your Petitioner of 
his License to reside in thisCountry, and 
also all Correspondence which may have 
passed between the said Governor Gene- 
ral in Council and any Person or Per- 
sons whoinsoever touching the premises, 
and that the same may be authenticated 
and Witnesses examined in this Hono- 
rable Court upon the matter of the said 
Complaint and on behalf of your Petiti- 
oner, touching the same, and that the 
Depositions may be taken down in writ- 
ing according to the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament* made and pass-d 
in that behalf in the Twenty-first vear 
of the Reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, your Petitioner be'..¢ 
ready and willing toenter into aBond,and 
to give such Security as to this Honora- 
ble Court shall seem meet, to prusccute 
the said Complaint in such competent 
Court as aforesaid within the time limit- 
ed by the said Act of Parliament. 

. And your Petitioner shall ever Pray, 

c. 

The Affidavit stated, that Mr. 
Buckingham the Plaintiff had eome 
toCalcutta, with a License or Cer- 
tificate from the Honorable Court 
of Directors, to reside in India; on 
the faith of which he had at im- 


mense labour and expense establish- : 
ed the Calcutta Journal on its pre-: 


sent footing, in which capital was 


© The 21st Geo. ITT, chap. 70. enacts, “ that 
‘in order to prevent ail abuse of the power 
** vested in the Governor General and Cooa- 
** cil, in case any person shall make a com. 
** plaint to the Suprense-Coart of any oppres- 
** sion or iujury having been committed by 
“him or them, and shall verify the fact by 
‘an affidavit, and execate a Bund wit 
*‘ another person, in such a penalty as the 
‘* Court shall appoint, effectually to prose. 
** cute the same by indictment, or otherwise, 
“in any competent Curtin Great Britain, 
* within two yeare after the retorn of the 
** party against whom the same is made, 
** and then, and in such case, the party 
** complaining shall, by order of the Court, 
‘* compel the production of a true Copy 
* of the Order of Couneil complained of, and 
‘* examine witnesses touching the same.” 
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vested to the amount of about Sicca 
Rs. 2,00,000; and having brought 
out part of his family, had made 
very expensive preparations for his 
permanent residence in India, at 
least for the period of six or seven 
years, with a view to the superin- 
tendence of this extensive concern, 
of the greater part of which he is 
still Proprietor. It then stated that 
the Honorable John Adam, the Go- 
vernor General in Council, with 
an intent to injure him (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) had declared his License 
vuid, and compelled him to break 
up his private establishment, and 
to quit the country tothe great risk 
and danger of his property,andcon- 
cluded with expressing his determi- 
nation to prosecute the said John 
Adam at law, in some competent 
Court in Great Britain. 

The Court having assented to 
the motion, Mr. Buckingham was 
bound over with competent sure- 
ties, in the sum of Sa. Rs. 12,000, 
to prosecute in England.—Cal. 
Jour. 


Mr. Buckincuam.—Since the 

blication of our last Number, 

r. Buckingham, for some time 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, has 
been deprived of his License of re- 
sidence in this country, and has 
embarked for Europe in the ship 
Sir Edward Paget. The repeated 
violations of the rules, laid down for 
the regulation of the Public Press 
in India, in which Mr. Bucking- 
bam continued to persist, led final- 
ly to his transmission. He had 
been frequently told by the late 
Governor General, that in the 
event of his continuing to infringe 
the regulations of Government, he 
should be furnished with a passage 
to Europe ; and it is not easy to 
account for the pertinacity, with 
which he still went on disregarding 
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them. That it was from no convic- 
tion of their being either unwise, in- 
expedient or illegal, isevident, from 
Mr. Buckingham's repeated admis- 
sions of the contrary, in his Corres- 
pondence with Government; and 
after his reiterated expressions of 
sorrow, at having overlooked them, 
and no less frequently repeated 
promises, to pay them greater re- 
spect in future, one is at a loss to 
account for his recent boldness, in 
setting them at defiance. His Pa- 
per had been brought into a 
most extensive circulation, by dint 
of industry and activity on his 
part; he had made it the vehicle 
of much useful and entertaining 
intelligence, if it was also too fre- 
quently the medium of attacks on 
both public and private characters 
—and he had succeeded in disposing 
of a considerable number of shares 
in its property, to people of va- 
rious ranks and classes in society. 
It would appear, as if he deem- 
ed himself the more safe in com- 
nienting on the topics prohibited 
by Government, in proportion as 
he associated a greater number of 
people together, and gave them 
a common interest in the perma- 
nence and circulation of his Jour- 
nal; but many, who had regarded 
his general labours as an Editor 
very favourably, were highly in- 
censed with the insults he offered to 
the authority of Government ; and 
for some months past, it must be 
admitted, his fame as a Journalist 
anda Man of Letters had been 
rather on the decline. Whether, 
as alleged by many, he foresaw 
the fall of his Journal, and bad 
no great disinclination ¢o be sent 
away from its management, we 
cannot take upon us to say: but 
his departure has already led to 
measures of considerable import- 
ance, to those connected with 
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the Periodical Press in this coun- 
try. The power of Government 
over European Editors had been 
always admitted; but it was 
doubted how far it extended to 
half-casts or country-borns, as 
they aregenerally called—or Jndo- 
Britons, as it has become of late 
more fashionable to term them. 
When Mr. Buckingham was about 
to leave Calcutta, he transferred 
the Editorship of his Journal to an 
Indo- Briton, or half-cast: and in- 
formed the public, that it would 
possess many advantages over 
every other newspaper, arising out 
of the circumstance of its con- 
ductor being amenable on/y to Jaw. 
The obvious meaning of this lan- 
guage was, that the Calcutta Jour- 
nalist would be able to publish 
whatever he might think fit; and 
should he publish what was impro- 
per, disrespectful to Government, 
or in violation of existing regula- 
tions, could only be punished 
through the intervention of a Ju- 
ry : whereas an European Editor 
was liable to summary transmission, 
at the pleasure of the Government. 
It would be a waste of words to at- 
tempt shewing, that such an ex- 
emption, would have been most 
unwise and impolitic; or that the 
power vested in Government, over 
European Conductors of the Pub- 
lic Press, necessarily and a fortiori, 
included a controul over the Press, 
in the hands of Indo-Britons ; 
and we are happy to observe, that 
by a recent Bye-Law, passed with 
the sanction and approbation of the 
Supreme Court,the Periodical Press, 
whether in the hands of Europeans, 
Native-borns, or Natives, is placed, 
as it ought to be, under the control 
of Authority. No Press can now 
be carried on in Calcutta, without 
License from the Governor General 
in Council, who can at his plea- 
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sure remove this License, shoul&k 
he see it expedient. The Liberty 
of the Press in India has been, 
for the last five years, a most 
fruitful topic of contention, both 
in the columns of Newspapers, and 
the circles of social life. Had not 
the late Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal experienced an uncommon 
degree of indulgence on the part 
of Government, the question would 
long ago have been settled. It is 
now set at rest. We enjoy a 
press which is FREF, to every good 
purpose; and one, which will no 
longer, it is to be hoped, prove 
the instrument of exciting strife and 
dissension in a narrow society like 
ours ; or, what is still more to be 
dreaded, shaking the very founda- 
tions of our power in this country. 
At the same time, as an instrument 
of diffusing Moral and Religious 
knowledge amongst the Natives of 
India, the Indian Press will be 
found as effectual as ever. At- 
tempts, indeed, have been made to 
represent the present Regulation, 
as tending to interfere with this 
great object. Could we beheve, 
that such would be the case, we 
should be the last to applaud its 
wisdom, however much we should 
find ourselves bound, as sub- 
jects, tobow to its authority. But 
nothing can be imagined more un- 
fair, or unfounded, from all we 
know and have seen of the dispo- 
sition of Government to promote 
the welfare and happiness of its 
native subjects, than to entertain 
such a thought for a moment; and 
however much disposed we feel, to 
give those who have opposed the 
passing of the Regulation credit for 
doing so, on a conscientious dread 
of the dangers to be feared from 
innovating on the abstract princi- 
ples, on which Liberty of the Press 
is established, we confess we have 
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some difficulty in believing in their 
sincerity, when they can see the 
applicability of this fear to the cir- 
cumstances, by which they are 
surrounded. ‘There appears to us 
to be only one class of people in this 
country, who have any interest in 
raising their voice against such a 
Regulation. The class to whom 
we allude are those, who knowing 
the avidity, with which abuse of 
«the Powers that be’’ is too generally 
sought after, have entered into.a 
sort of trading speculation upon 
this capital, We do trust, how- 
ever, that every real lover of his 
country—every real friend to the 
British Rulein India—will join with 
our Learned Judge, in expressing & 
wish, and in lending a hand, that 
such aspeciesof ‘stochsand stock- 
jobbing,”’ may be effectually put 
down. In making these remarks, 
however, we would willingly exempt 
from their application, the five or six 
Natives, who presented a petition to 
the Supreme Court, against regis- 
tering the Rule now adopted; as 
they have, we fear, been misled by 
designing men, into a groundless 
apprehension of its consequences. 
Weare happy however tostate, from 
the best authority, that several at- 
tempts torecruit names for the native 
petition, met with the reception 
which they deserved. Enjoying un- 
der the British Rule, a degree of 
security in every thing a man can 
hold dear, which they never before 
experienced, the great body of the 
Native population seek no change, 
and least of all such change, as 
the Modern Reformers of India 
would give them. | 


NEW RULE. 

A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation 
for the Good Order and Ciil Goveran- 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, made and passed by the Ho- 
sorable the Governor General in Council of, 
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and for the Presidency of Fort Wiliam 
in Bengal, the Fourteenth day of Marck 
in the year of our Lard One Thousand , 
Eivht Hundred, and Twenty-three. 

Whereas, matters tending to bring the 
Government of this country as by law 
established into contempt and hatred, 
and to disturb the peace, harmony, and 
guod order of Society, have of late been 
frequently printed and circulated in 
newspapers, and other papers published 
in Calcutta ; for the prevention whereof 
‘tis deemed expedient to regulate by 
law the printing and publication, within 
the settlement of Fort William in Ben- 
gal, of Newspapers, and of all Magazines, 
Registers, Pamphlets, and other print- 
ed Books and Papers in any language or 
character, published periodically, con- 
taining, or purporting to contain, 
public news, or intelligence, or strictures 
on the acts, measures, and proceedings 
of Government, or any political events 
or transaction whatsoever ;— 

Ist. BE IT THEREFORE ORDAINED by 
the Authority of the Governor General 
in Council of, and for the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, at and with- 
‘nthe said settlementor factory of Fort 
William in Bengal aforesaid, by and in 
the authority of a 
certain act of Parliament made and pass- 
ed in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
His late Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled ‘* An act for the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India 
Company as well in India, as in Fu- 
rope,” and by a certain other act 
of parliament made and passed in 
the fortieth year of his said Majesty 
King George the Third, entitled‘‘ An act 
for establishing further regulations for 
the Government of the British Territori- 
es in India, and the better admnistration 
of justice within the same”’—That four- 
teen days after the duc registry of this 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal, with the consent and 
approbation of the said Supreme Court, 
if the said Supreme Court shall in its dis- 
cretion approve of, and consent to, the 
registry and publication of the same, no 
person or persons shall within the said 
setticment of Fort William print or pub- 
lish, or cause to be printed or published, 
any Newspaper or Magazine, Register, 
Pamphlet or other printed Book or Pa-. 
per whatsoever, in any langnage or char- 
acter whatsoever, published periodically, 
containing or purporting to contain public 
news or intelligence, or strictures on the 
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acts,measures and proceedings of Govern- 
ment, or any political events or trans- 
actions whatsoever, without having ub- 
tained a license for that purpose from 
the Governor General in Council, signed 
by the Chief Secretary of Government 
for the time being, or other person offi- 
ciating and acting as such Chief Secre- 
tary. 

2nd. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED 
by the Authority aforesaid, that every 
person applying to the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council for such license aforesaid, 
shall deliver to the Chief Secretary of 
Government for the time being, or other 
person acting and officiating as such, an 
Affidavit specifying and setting forth the 
real and true names, additions, descrip- 
tious, and places of abode of all and 
every person or persons who is, or are 
intended to be, the printer and printers, 
publisher and publishers, of the News- 
paper, Magazine, Register, Pamphlet, or 
other printed boek or paperin the said Affi- 
davit named, and of all the proprietors of 
the same, if the number of such pro- 
prictors, exclusive of the printers and 
publishers, does not exceed two, and in 
case the saine shall exceed such number, 
then of two of the proprietors resident 
within the Presidency of Fort William, 
or places thereto subordinate, who hold 
the largest shares therein, and the true 
description of the house or building, 
wherein any such Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, Register, Pamphiet or other print- 
ed book or paper as aforcsaid is intend- 
ed to be printed, and likewise the title of 
such Newspaper, Magazine, Register, 
Pamphlet, or other printed bovk or 
paper. 

3rd. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED b 

the Authority aforesaid, that every suc 
Affidavit shal] be in writing, and signed 


by the person or persons making the 


same, and shall be taken without any 
cost or charge by any Justice of the 
Peace, acting in and for the Town of 
Calcutta. 

4th. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED 
by the Authority aforesaid, that where the 
persons concerned as printers and pub- 
lishers of any such Newspaper, Magazine, 
Register, Pamphlet or other printed 
book or paper as aforesaid, together 
with such number of Proprietors as are 
herein before required to be named in 
such Affidavit as aforesaid, shall not al- 
together exceed the number of four per- 
sons, the Affidavit hereby required shall 
he sworn and signed by all the said per- 
sons, are resident in, or within 
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twenty miles of, Calcutta, and when the 
number of such persons shall exceed four, 
the same shall be signed and sworn by 
four of such persons if resident in, or 
within twenty miles of, Calcutta, or by 
80 many of them as are so resident. 

Sth. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAIN- 
ED by the Authority aforesaid, that an 
Affidavit or Affidavits of the like nature 
and import shall be madc, issued and 
delivered in like manner us often as any 
of the Printers, Publishers or Proprietors 
named in such Affidavit or Affidavits shall 
be changed,or shall change their respective 
places of abode or their printing house, 
place or office, and as often as the title of 
such Newspaper, Magazine, Register, 
Pamphlet, or other printed book or pa- 
per, shall be changed, and as often 
as the Governor General in Council shall 
deein it expedient to require the same, 
and that when such further and new Affi- 
davits as last aforesaid, shall be so re- 
quired by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, notice thereof signed by the said Chief 
Secretary, or other person acting and 
officiating as such, shall be given to the 
persons named in the Affidavit, to which 
the said notice relates, as the Printers, 
Publishers, or Proprietors, of the News- 
paper, Magazine, Register, Pamphlet, 
or other printed book or paper in such 
Affidavit named, such notice to be left 
at such place as is mentioned in the Affi- 
davit last delivered as the place at which 
the Newspaper, Magazine, Register, 
Pamphlet or other printed book or paper 
to which such notice shall relate is print- 
ed ; and in failure of making such Affi- 
davit, in the several casca aforesaid re- 
quired, that such Newspaper, Magazine, 
Register, Pamphlet or other printed book 
or pauper shall be deemed and taken to 
be printed and published without license. 

6th. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED 
by the anthority aforesaid, that every 
license which shall and may be granted 
in manner and form aforesaid, shall and 
may be resumed and recalled by the Go- 
vernor General in Council: and from 
and immediately after noticein writing 
of such recall signed by the said Chief 
Secretary, or other person acting and 
Officiating as such, shall have been given 
to the person or persons to whom the 
said license or licenses shall have been 
given and granted, such notice to be Icft 
at such place as is mentioned in the Af- 
fidavit last delivered, as the place at 
which the Newspaper, Magazine, Regis- 
ter, Pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper, to which such notice shall relate, 
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is printed, the said license or licenses 
shall be considered null and void, and 
the Newspapers, Magazines, Registers, 
Pamphlets, printed books or papers to 
which such license or licenses relate, 
shall be taken and considered as printed 
and published without license ; and 
whenever anysuch license as aforesaid 
shall be revoked and recalled, notice of 
such revocation and recall shall be forth- 
with given in the Government Gazette 
for the time being, published in Calcutta. 
4th. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED by 
the authority aforesaid, that if any person 
within the said settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, shall knowingly and wilfully print 
or publish, or cause to be printed or 
published, or shall knowingly and wil- 
fully, either as a proprietor thercof or 
as agent or servant of such proprietor, or 
otherwise, sell, vend or deliver out, dis- 
tribute or dispose of, or if any booksel- 
ter or proprietor, or keeper of any read- 
ing room, 
public resort, shall knowingly und wil- 
fully receive, lend, give, or supply, for 
the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any 
pb whatsoever, any such Newspaper, 
agazine, Register or Pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper as aforesaid, such 
license as is required by this Rule, Or- 
dinance, and Regulation not having been 
first obtained, or after such license, if pre- 
viously obtained, shall have been recall- 
ed as aforesaid, such persons shall forfeit 
fur every such offence a sum not exceed- 
ing Sicca Rupees Four Hundred. 
_ $th. AND BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED 
by the authority aforesaid, that all offen- 
ces committed, and all pecuniary forfei- 
tures had or incurred under or against 
this Rule, Ordinance and Regulation, 
shall and may be heard and adjudged 
and determined by two or more 
of the aforesaid Justices of the 
Peace, who are hereby empowered 
and authorized to hear and determine 
- the same, and to issue their Summons or 
Warrant for bringing the Party or Parties 
complained of before them, and upon his 
or their appearance or contempt and de- 
fault, to hear the parties, examine wit- 
nesses, and to give judgment or sen- 
tence according as in and by this Rule, 
Ordinance and Regulation is ordained 
and directed, and to award and to issue 
out warrants under their hands and seals 
for the levying of such forfeitures and 
penalties as may be imposed upon 
the goods and chattels of the offender, 
and to causesale to be made of the goods 
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ed within six days, rendering to the par- 
ty the overplus, if any be, after deducting 
the amount of such forfeiture or penalty, 
and the costs and charges attending the 
levying thereof, and in case sufficient dis- 
tress shall not be found, and such forfei- 
tures and penalties shall not be forth- 
with paid, it shall and may be lawful for 
such Justices of the Peace, and they are 
hereby authorized and required by war- 
rant or warrants under their hands and 
seals, to cause such offender or offenders 
to be committed to the common jail of Cal- 
cutta, there to remain for any time not 
exceeding four months—unless such for- 
feitures and penalties and all reasonable 
charges shall be sooner paid and satisfied ; 
and that all the said forfeitures, when paid 
or levied, shall be from time to time paid 
into the Treasury of the United Compa- 
ny of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, and be employed and 
disposed of according to the order and 
directions of His Majesty’s said Justices 
of the Peace at their General Quarter, or 
other Sessions. 

Oth. PROVIDED ALWAYS AND BE IT 
FURTHER ORDAINED by the authority a- 
foresaid, that nothing in this Rule, Or- 
dinance and Regulation contained shall 
be deemed or taken to extend or apply 
to any printed book or paper containing 
only Shipping Intelligence, Advertise- 
ments of Salcs, Current Prices of com- 
modities, Rates of Exchange, or other 
intelligence solely ofa commercial nature. 

(Signed) J. ADAM, 
Epwp. PaGET, 
JouN FENDALL, 
JoHN H. HARINGTON. 
W. B. Bay.ey, Chief Sec. to Gort. 

Read and Published (A True Copy.) 
A. Mactier, Ready. Clerk, J. W. Hoce, 

This \5th March, 1823. Registrar. 
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In the Supreme Court on Mon- 
day, the 17th, Mr. Fergusson rose, 
and according to the report of the 
proceedings, In the John Bull, ad- 
dressed the Court nearly as fol- 
lows :— 

May it please your Lordship—I have 
been instructed to make a motion, which 
I scarcely know how to frame. It re- 
lates to an order issued bythe Governor 
General in Council, which was read in 
this Court on Saturday last, preparatory 
to its being registered. By the 13 Geo. 
III. the Governor General in Council is 
empowered to make such rules and or- 
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dinances as may be necessary for the good 
government of the Company’s Settle- 
ment, provided that they are not repug- 
nant to the Laws of the Realm. J am in- 
structed to state, by the principal pro- 
prietor of the Calcutta Journal, that he 
considers that he will be aggrieved, if 
the proposed regulation is registered in 
this Court, and thereby becomes a law 
—and I have to solicit, that he be per- 
mitted to be heard by Counsel. [I con- 
sider that the Court have full power to 
grant such application from any subject, 
and will frame my motion according to 
any suggestions your Lordship may kind- 
ly offer. - 

Sir Francis Macnaghten.—The Court 
have certainly aright to grant such appli- 
cation, and I think they ought. I should 
wish it to be made in open Court, for 
the Public should know the decision, as 
any of them have a right to ask this 
Court, for interpretations of any ordi- 
hance.—I have not the least objection, 
that the public should know what is ny 
decision on the subject, and I sh 
state it most openly. 

Mr. Fergusson.—Will your Lordship 
fix some day when this motion shall be 
made: it had better be determined, that 
all persons may be prepared. 

Mr. Turton.— I am retained with my 
learned friend in this motion—perhaps 
this day week would suit your Lord- 
ship’s convenience. 

Sir F. Macnaghten.—I am afraid the 
AdvocateGeneral will not be able toattend 
—you had better say this day fortnight. 

Mr. Money.—! do not think the Ad- 
vocate General will be able to attend, 
My Lord, on this day week. Itis an 
important motion as it respects the Go- 
vernment, whose Law Officer he is—and 
it onght to be deferred till he can attend. 

Mr. Fergusson.—That will be very 
near the time of Registry. 

Sir F. Macnaghten.—It cannot be re- 
gistered for 20 days from Saturday last. 

Mr, Turton—And I conceive that 
your Lordship is not compelled to regis- 
ter immediately at the expiration of the 
20 days, if any reason could be urged for 
a delay. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten.—Certainly 
I am not compelled to register it at all; 
there are precedents of refusal by this 
Court—Let it stand for Monday fortnight. 

Some time after Sir Francis said, 
think it would be more correct, if in the 
mean time the parties would apply to the 
Government. The business as yet is hard- 
ly before the Court, for the Government 
could recall the Ordinance if they chose. 
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Mr. Fergusson.—My Lord, that isa 
question for the parties—I appear as 
their Counsel, and shal] advise them 
what course to pursue in Court; but out 
of Court their own judgment must di- 
rect them. But I submit they havea right 
to apply to this Court. 

Sir F. Macnaghten.—I think in the 
present stage they had better address 
the Government. 

Mr. Fergusson.—They must determine 
on that themselves. 

The matter ended here, and stands over 
till Monday the 3lst of March*. 


Manilla.— Accounts have been 
received by the last arrival from 
Manilla, of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a Revolution—the object 
of which was, to render the colo- 
ny independent of Spain. Fifteen 
of the principal people had 
been arrested, and were put on 
board ship, preparatory to being 
sent to Spain for trial. The fears 
for the Government were suffici- 
ently expressed, by the precaution 
they took respecting these per- 
sons. The ship, on board which 
they were, lay in the midst of the 
wide bay of Manilla, surrounded 
in every direction by a cordon of 
armed boats. Among the persons 
thus arrested, there were two 
Priests, and two Spanish Officers 
of rank, who had just arrived with 
the newGovernor. The capacity of 
such a colony as the Philippines to 
maintain a separate independence 
appears to us very problematical, 
not from want of numbers, for 
these islands are computed to con- 
tain 3,000,000 of people, but 
because the population is divided 
within itself, by difference of 
colour, language and manners—- 
while the proportion of the Euro- 
pean race, or that sprung from it, 
is but a mere fraction in the mass 

* On Monday the 3lst ultimo, after 
hearing Counsel, at great length, and 
before a very crowded Court, the Hon. 
Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, order- 


ed the Regulation to be duly register- 
ed.— Eb. 
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of its barbarous and _ ferocious 
Asiatic population. China itself 
might almost effect the conquest 
of such a state, if deprived of 
European protection,, (an attempt 
once made before; ) but the greater 
probability is, thatit will become a 
dependency of one of the new Go- 
vernments of South America, most 

robably of that of Chili, the in- 
habitanes of which have hitherto 
displayed, as we may expect from 
their climate, the greatest degree 
of energy and enterprize.—/urk. 


New Medical and Physical So- 
ciety.—A meeting of the members 
of the Medical profession in the 
King’s and Company's Services 
was held at the Asiatic Society's 
Apartments in Chouringhee, on the 
evening of Saturday March Ist, for 
the purpose of instituting a medical 
association, which was accordingly 
established under the designation 
of «* The Calcutta Medical and 
Physical Society,’’ the object of 
which is to collect from all parts of 
India theoretical and practical in- 
formation on medical questions, 
and particularly on diseases inci- 
dent to the climate. It is proposed 
that the transactions of the Socie- 
ty shall be published, when thecon- 
tributions are sufficiently numerous 
to form a volume. Doctor James 
Hare was elected President, Doc- 
tor Mellis, Vice-President, and 
Dr. Adam, Secretary. The quar- 
terly subscription to be 12 rupees 
to members residing in Calcutta, 
and 12 rupees half-yearly to mem- 
bers in the interior. 

We conceive that an institution 
of this kind, zealously supported, 
is calculated to be of great advan- 

in the prosecution of those 
scientific researches, which tend to 
increase the boundaries of medi- 
cal knowledge, in a region gener- 
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ally so fatal to the European consti- 
tution. There must be unquestion- 
ably abundance of interesting and 
important facts in the possession 
of professional men scattered over 
India, which only require a suit- 
able channel of communication to 
the public. It is therefore hoped 
that the establishment of this 
Society will have the effect of eli- 
citing and concentrating a vanity 
of curious and useful knowledge, 
relative to the healing art in this 
country. 

The Rev. W. Ward.— Died on 
the 7th instant, at the Mission 
House, Serampore, in his 54th 
year, after 36 hours’ previous ill- 
ness of the Cholera, the Rev. 
Wittiam Warp, author of ‘A 
View of the History, Literature, 
and Religion, of the Hindoos,” 
and various other works. This 
excellent man arrived at Seram- 
pore, in October 1799, since which 
time his life has been one conti- 
nued scene of arduous and inde- 
fatigable exertion, with the view of 
promoting the propagation of 
Christianity in India. His exer- 
tions and his works have rendered 
him so well known, even in Bri- 
tain and America, as well as in 
India, that it is needless to enlarge 
here on his character. Suffice it 
merely to add, that in the various 
relations of social life, as a hus- 
band, a father, a friend, and a bro- 
ther, he was one of the most ami- 
able of men. His last work, 
«* Reflections on the Word of God,” 
published scarcely two months 
ago, sufficiently discovers the source 
from whence he derived all] that 
excellence of character, which now 
renders him so deeply lamented, 
It evidently breathes throughout 
the feelings of one, to whom “ to 
live was Christ,—and to die, 
gain.”"—Government Gazette. 
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Colonel Lambton.—In our pa- 
per of the 6th of February, we an~ 
nounced the death of Lt.-Colonel 
Witiram Lamsron, of H. M. 
33d Regt. the late venerable 
Superintendent of the grand Trt- 
gonometrical Survey of India; and 
-a Correspondent has now enabled 
us to offer some further particulars 
of the long and meritorious career 


of that distinguished officer. 

‘©The labours of Colonel LAMBTON 
are well known to all readers of the 
Asiatic Researches; and their general 
utility, as far as the geography of India 
is concerned, has becn too universally 
felt to need any illustration. We may 
be permitted, however, cursorily to no- 
tice those parts of his works which are 
justly denominated scientific ; and as 
such, have made the Dekhan and cen- 
tral parts of India, objects of classic in- 
terest throughout the civilized world. 

‘ The original object of the Marquis 
Wellesley in establishing the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, was to unite the East 
and West Coasts of the Peninsula, so as 
to connect the latter with the Govern- 
ment observatory at Madras, upon pre- 
cisely the same principles as those which 
had been adopted by the French and 
English Philosophers in connecting the 
observatories of Greenwich and Paris. 
The Noble Marquis’s choice fell on 
Lieut. William Lambton, then on the 
personal staff of Major General Baird ; 
and it appears, that the powers of dis- 
crimination which characterized the 
whole of that great man’s administra- 
tion, were here exerted with the r wonted 
effect ; for the mild, easy and affable de- 
meanor of Lieut. LAMBTON, did not con- 
ceal from the piercing eye of his Lordship 
the great and grasping intellect, the high 
powers of reflection, and the un<ontrouled 
perseverance which never viewed a diffi- 
culty or embarrassment, but witha 
steady determination to surmount it. 

‘¢ In the progress of his tabours, the 
late Lt.-Colonel found that a noble field 
was laid open for adding to the scienti- 
fic data, respecting the figure of the 
Earth, by carrying a series of Trian- 
gles down that meridian which passcs 
through the southern promontory of 
India; for as the extent of the same 
meridian was limited on the northern 
side, by the boundary of the British 
Territories only, there was obviously 
an opportunity of measuring a meri- 
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dional are of nearly 26° in amplitude, 
which would be almost thrice as great 
as that which had occupied the great 
French Philosophers Mechain and De 
Lambre between the Ballaric Isles and 
Dunkirk. Such a boon to science could 
not escape the notice of our Philoso- 
pher ; the difficulties however of attain- 
ing it were such as would perhaps have 
appalled any man of moderate capacity, 
though with him they seemed merely to 
enhance the value of the prize, and the 
result has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its projector. Already 
bad the meridional series been brought 
to Ellichpoor, which gave an amplitude 
of more than 12» of latitude; and in 
spite of his advanced age the active 
mind of the Philosopher still contem- 
plated the extension of it to the aor- 
thern limits of the British dominions ; 
for the completion of which alone he 
wished his life to be preserved. With a 
degree of vigour and fire which would 
have done credit even to his earlier 
years, he embarked for the continuation 
of his arduous career from Hyderabad 
in the middle of January ; but Providence 
willed it otherwise. On his arrival at 
Hinghan Ghat on the 26th of January, 
he fell a victim to a catarrh, which 
long threatened his existence, and which, 
being ultimately attended with fever, 
put a period to his life. 


‘<¢ Thus in an obscure village of cen- 
tral India, has died, at the age it is be- 
lieved of 75, one of the most highly 
endowed Philosophers and Mathema- 
ticians that ever trod on her shores— 
a man whose name will ever be dear to 
to science—one of the sacred few who 
have tended to raisc the fame of Eng- 
land, in the intellectual scale, with the 
civilized world. He died not inglori- 
ously. Long after the blazoned deeds of 
war and gallantry shall be committed 
to oblivion—long after the greatest 
feats of diplomacy shall be known 
merely on reference to musty docu- 
ments—long after the most splendid 
victories shall cease to be the subjects 
of discussion ; will the labours of Colo- 
nel Lambton, be viewed with interest by 
the votaries of science : and it will here- 
after be one of the proudest boasts of 
the power which rules this country, 
that it has been the beneficent patron 
and steady protector of an undertaking, 
which confers more practical benefit in 
the solution of the grand question of 
the figure of the Earth, than the efforts 
of all the world besides.” —Govt. Gazette. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 


From the Calcutta Exchange Price Cur- 
rent of 27th Marck, 1823. 


and violet, .. 290 
Ordinary ditto. 280 
Dull blne.... .. 260 
inferior purple and 

violet, ...... 240 
Strong copper,.. 275 
Ordinary ditto.. 230 
Oude, fine, .... 250 

. Ditto, ordinary, 200 
Salipetre, Culmee,.. 

[st sort,.... 3 

2d sort,.... 4 8a 412 

3d sort,.. .. 40a 44 


Indigo.—A good deal of business has 
been done in this since our last ; the de- 
‘mand appears rather on the increase, 
and prices steady—The French, Ameri- 
cans and Arabs are still in the market, 
and extensive shipments going on for 
Great Britain—The quantity in the Lon- 
don market 30th Sept. was 6600 chests. 

Cotton.—We have heard of no in- 

uiries for this during the week ; it is 
ati very dull in the interior—At Mirza- 
pore, 19th instant, new Bandah was stat- 
ed at 18-3, Jaloon at 16-2, and Cut- 
choura at 15 per local maund. 

Grain.—In fair demand, at our quo- 
tations. 

Spices.— Pepper, steady—Mace, nut- 
a and Cloves, looking up—Ginger, 
dull, and on the decline. 

Raw Silk.—In good demand, and 
looking up. 

Saltpetre.—In limited demand, at our 
quotations. 

Sugar.—Dull, rather looking down, 

and little chance of immediate improve- 
ment. 


Rs. As. Rs. As. 
Cotton, Bandah,.... 15 a 15 8 
Jaloon, .... 14 a 14 8 
Cutchoura,.. 12 a 13 8 
Grain, Rice, Patna... 2 a 2 4 
Patchery, lst, 2 a 2 8 
Ditto, 2d, 1122 4114 
Moongy, Ist, 1 a 1 9 
Ditto, 2d, 1 a 17 
Ballam, Ist, 1 a 1 8 
Rauree, .... l a 1 5 
Wheat, Dooda.., 1 a l@7 

Guncajalla, .... ne. 
Gram, Patna, .. ] a 1 8 
Dhall, Urrubr, , — 

gee err60 a 

Indigo, Fine purple . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
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_ _ Piece Gouds.—The demand continues 
_ Aanguid—a heavy stock in the market. 
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Metals.—Spelter, steady, and in fair 
request—Iron and Steel, dull, but 
firm at our quotations—Lead, pig and 
sheet, in fair demand—Copper Sheath- 
ing, steady—Tin plates, looking down 
—Block Tin, in fair demand, and look- 
ing up. 

Europe Gouds.—Perishable articles in 
steady demand, and looking up. 

Freight to London—May be rated at 
£4-10 to £6-10 per Ton. 


ARRIVALS. 


Feb. 24. Portuguese ship Confianca, 
J. Pereira, from Macao 16th January, 
and Penang 6th February. 

28. Portuguese brig Esperanca, A. J. 
Ferrao, from Macao 15th January, Sin- 
capore 25th ditto, Malacca 29th ditto, 
and Penang 6th February. 

March 3. French ship Zelie, Crarert, 
from the Mauritius 2d January.—Ship 
Edward Strettell, R. Allport, from Ma- 
dras 13th February, and Eskapelly 17th 
ditto.—Bark Dolphin, G. East, from 
Madras, and Coringa 20th January. 

4. Ship Clydesdale, D. Mackellar, 
from Liverpool 2lst June, and New 
South Wales 21st December. 

5. Portuguese ship Barretto Junior, 
A. J. de Vasconcellos, from Macao 20th 
January, Malacca and Sincapore 11th 
February.—Ditto ditto Conde do Rio 
Pardo, I. S. R.. Cardozo, from Macao 
30th -January.—Ship Francis Warden, 
W. Webster, from Rangoon 18th Fe- 
buary. 

11. Ship Bombay, H. Humphreys, 
from Bombay 14th January, and Co- 
lombo 5th February. 

12. Ship Exmouth, A. Bramwell, 
from Rangoon 24th Feb. 

13. Ship Britannia, W. Snoball, from 
the Isle of France 6th November, and 
Rangoon 23d February.—Ship Indian 
Oak, John Reid, from Eskapelly 2d 
March. 

15. Brig MacCauley, W. Foster, from 
Muscat 28th January, and Point de 
Galle 22d February.—Ship Catherine, G. 
Wallace, from the Mauritius 12th Janu - 
ary, and Eskapelly 6th March. 

19. American Ship Acasta, Thos. 
Cloutman, from Boston 22d October. 


DEPARTURES. 
Feb. 20. Ship Flora, James Sherriff, 
for Madras and Ceylon. 
21. Ship Eugenia, A. Hogg, for China. 
—Ship Princess Charlotte, John Lamb, 
for Rangoon. 
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23. Portuguese ship Lord Welling- 
ton, P. Da Costa, for Lisbon. 

24. American ship Franklin, J. J. Gar- 
vin, for Philadelphia. 

27. Ship Eliza, B. S. Woodhead, for 
the Isle of France-——Ship Thames, J. 
Litson, for Penang.—Brig John Shore, 
J.J. R. Bowman, for New South Wales. 

28. Ship Sir Edward Paget, J. Geary, 
for London via Cape. 

March 1. Ship Aram, J. Daniels, for 
Rangoon.—Dutch brig Rambang, T. C. 
Ross, for Batavia.—Ship Gloucester, H. 
B. Scarborough, for Penang. 

2. Brig Sun, J. Anderson, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, via Isle of France. 
—French brig Enterprenant, De Rochie- 
foucault, for Bourbon. | 

4. Portuguese ship Margarita, A. F. 
Marquis, for Macao.—French brig Irma, 
J. Jauberry, for Bourdeaux. 

8. Ship Prince of Orange, John Mon- 
crieff, for London. 

12. Ship Isabella, M. McNicol, for 
Penang.—Ship East Indian, Peter Roy, 
for Rangoon. 

13. Ship Resolution, J. L. Barralho, 
for Lisbon. 

14. H. C. yacht Nereide, J. Crawford, 
for Masulipatam. 

15. Ship Princess Charlotte, John 
McKean, for Liverpool. 

16. French ship Duke of Bourdeaux, 
J. Moreau, for Bordeaux. 

18. Ship Minerva, John Bell, for 
London. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Edward Strettcll, from Madras; 


Miss M. Halcott, Miss Halcott, Mrs. 
Roomb senior, and Mrs. Robom junior, 
and three Children. 

Per Clydesdale, from Sydney; Mrs. 
Campbell, Captain Campbell, and Lieut. 
Masterson. 

Per Exmouth, from Rangoon; Capt. 
W. Fleming. 

Per Bombay, from Bombay; Mrs. 
Colonel McClintock ; Mrs. Humphreys, 
and 2 children; Mrs. Montgomery and 
child, and Mr. Bryne. 

Per MacCauley, from Muscat; Mrs. 
Smith. 

Per Catherine, from Mauritius ; Cap- 
tain Scarvell, of the late Ship Matilda, 
Mrs. Scarvell and Child, Mr. Gcorge 
Reed. 

Passengers proceeding to Europe on 
board the Ship Sir Edward Paget, Cap- 
tain J. —Mrs. Colonel G. Ri- 
chards; Mrs. Alexander; Mrs. Buck- 
ingham ; Miss Pigot; Miss Turner; and 
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Miss Ross.—Lieutenant-Colonel G. Ri- 
chards, Bengal N. I.; Lieut.-Col. L. 
O’Brien, Bengal N. C.; James Moore, 
Eaq. Civil Service ; A. Ross, Esq. Civil 
Service; A. McCann, Esq. Civil Service; 
Captain Smith, Bengal Cavalry; J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq. inte Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal ; and J. Donay, Esq.— 
Children :—Misses C. Richards, S. Ri- 
chards, L. Smith, M. Smith, and F. 
Thompson.—Masters H. Money, Geo. 
Moncey, Alexander Morton, George Mor- 
ton, Robert Smith, and Henry Alex- 
ander,—Five Female Native Servants, 
and Eight Male Native and European 
Servants. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th February, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson. 
W. Eastgate, Esq. to Lydia, the only 
daughter of the late Capt. M. F. Smith. 

On the 22d February, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, 
Mr. George Havel Hosmer, to Cathe- 
sai youngest daughter of Mr. John 


Pps. 

At the Cathedrals on the 22d Februa- 
ry, Mr. C. Manly to Miss Eliza Dick. 

At Madras, on the 3d February, at 
the Cathedral, by His Excellency the 
Vicar General of St. Thome, Mr. 
Charles Kennet, to Miss Charlotte To- 
masfield. 

At the Cathedral, on the 27th Febru- 
ary, by the Revd. J. Parson, Mr. J. A. 
May, of the firm of May and Co. to Mrs. 
P. Magowan, Widow of the late Lieut. 
Magowan, of the Rungpore Battalion. 

On the Ist March, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend J. Parson, Mr. Charlies 
Jones, to Miss Eliza Beek, daughter of 
the late Capt. R. Beek, of the Country 
Service. 

At Madras, onthe 20th January, at 
St. Mary’s Church, by the Reverend 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. George C. Gager, to 
Miss Mary Macdonald. 

At Bangalore, on the Ist February, 
by the Reverend W. Malkin, B. A. Cap- 
tain A. H. Colberg, 2d Battalion 3d Re- 
giment of Native Infantry, to Miss Ca- 
roline Colebrooke. 

At Madras, on the 4th February, at 
St. George’s Church, by the Reverend 
W. Roy, John Carnac Morris, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, to Rosa, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Cherry, Esq. 

At Cannanore, on the 6th February, 
by the Reverend J. Dunsterville, Lieu- 
tenant R. C. Cuxton, of the 2d Battali: 
on of Pioneers, to Mrs. Mary Smyth, 
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relict of the late Captain Smyth, of the 
7th Native Infantry. 

At the Cathedral, by the Reverend 
Mr. Parson, on the 22d February, Hen- 
ry Griffith Brightman, Esq. to Miss Ma- 
ry Nuthall, second Daughter of Colonel 
John Nuthall, of the 5th Regiment Licht 
Cavalry on the Bengal Establishment. 

Oa the 7th March, at the house of H. 
W. Droz, Esq. Cossimbazar, by the 

Revd. W. Eales, Major G. Swiney, 
Deputy Principal Commissary pf Ord- 
nance, to Maria Arabella, eldest augh- 
ter of A. Haig, Esq. late of the H. C. 
Medical Service. 

At Meerut, onthe 12th February, by 
the Revd. Mr. Fisher, Qr. Mr. Serjeant 
W. A. Dickinson, of the 4th Cavalry, to 
Miss Mary Ann Catharine Price, Daugh- 
ter of the late Qr. Mr. Serjcant Price, 
Ist Light Cavalry. 

At Madras, on the 5th February, at 
St. Mary’s Church, Fort St. George, by 
the Revd. Thomas Lewis, A. M. Wm. 
Parr, Esq. Merchant, to Mary, the only 
surviving Daughter of the late Robert 
Pownay,Esq. in the Service'of HisHighness 
Wallajah, tue late Nabob of the Carnatic. 

On the 11th March, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend Mr. Corrie, Ensign 
Souter of the 2d Battalion 11th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to Miss Harriett 
Uvedale, youngest daughter of the late 
Ralph Uvedale, F-s4. of the SupremeCourt. 

On the 12th March, at St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, by the Reverend J. Parson, Mr. 
Thomas Russ, of the Honorable Compa- 
ny’s Marine, to Mrs. Jane McCow. 

On the 15th March, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend J. Parson, Mr. John 
Rutherford Aitken, of the Upper Milita- 

Orphan Schvol, Kidderpore, to Hen- 

- yietta, eldest Daughter of the late Mr. 

Harrison, Head Master of the Lower 
Military Orphan School. 

At Cawnpore, on the 6th March, by 
the Rev. H. L. Williams, M. Gisborne, 
Eaq. Son of the Rev. T. Gisborne, of 
Yoxall Lodge, Staffordshire, to Anne 
Frushard, Daughter of the late Rever- 
end D. Brown, Senior Chaplain at the 
Presidency of Fort William. 

PIRTHS. 

Onthe 16th February, the lady of T. 
B. Swinhoe, Esq. of a son. 

On the 17th Febrnary, the wife of Mr. 
C. B. Boyce, of the Honorable Compa- 
ny’s Marine, of a son. 

At Barrackpore, on the 2ist Februa- 
ry, the lady of Dr. Thomus, 20th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, of a son. 
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At Nusserabad, on the 4th February 
the lady of Captain J. Nash, of Pioneers, 
of a danghter. 

At Cawnpore, on the 12th February, 
the lady of Captain J. H. Cave, Supt. 
Field Transports, of a daughter. 

AtCawnpore, onthe 16th February, 
the lady of W. W. Bird, Esq. of the H. 
C. Civil Service, ofa daughter. 

At Cuttack, onthe 19th Febrnary, 
the lady of W. S. Steven, Esq. of the H. 
C. Civil Service, of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Captain 
Cunningham, of the Ist Battalion 12th 
or W. L. I. of a son. 

At Barrackpore, on the 21st Februa- 
ry, the ladv of Lieutenant Stuart Cor- 
bett, 20th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
of a Son. 

At Howrah, onthe 26th February, 
Mrs. Cliffe, of a Daughter. 

On the 27th February, Mrs. P. Lin- 
deman, of Durrumtollah, of a Son. 

At Garden Reach, on the lst March, 
the lady of George Collier, Esq. Attor- 
ney at Law, of a Son. 

On the 28th February, Mrs. J. Har- 
ris, of a Son. : 

At Ramnad, on the'l6th February, the 
lady of Major Campbell, ofa Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the 16th February, 
the lady of Captain J. Palin, 5th Regi- 


‘ment of Native Infautry, of a Son. 


On the lst March, Mrs. Anne Pyva, 
of a Son. 

On the 6th March, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pereira, wife of Mr. J. Pereira, of a Son. 

At Hoogly, onthe 6th March, the la- 


- dy of Mr. H. C. Broeager, of a Daughter. 


At Cawnpore, on the 9th February, 
the lady of Captain Bannerman, Assis - 
tant Commissary General, of a Daughter. 

At Sultangunge, near Bauglepore, on 
the 3d March, the lady of Major W. C. 
Faithfull, of the 2d Battalion 4th Na- 
tive Regiment, of a Daughter. 

At Benares, onthe 24th Febraary, 
the Jady of Lieutenant W. Turner, Ist 
Battalion 29th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry, Adjutant and Quarter Master of 
the European Invalids at Chunar, of a 
Daughter. 

At Bombay, on the Ist February, the 
lady of William Chaplin, Esq. Commis- 
sioner in the Deckhan, of a son. 

At Surat, on the 3d February, the 
lady of Edward Grant, Esq. of the Civil 
Service on that Establishment, of a son. 

On the 10th March, Mrs. A. James, 
of a son. 

On the 11th March, the lady of G. 
Ballard, Esq. of a son. 
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On the 11th March, Mrs. Frisby, of 
a daughter. 

On the 15th March, Mrs. A. C. Pear- 
son, the wife of Mr. George Henry Pear-f 
son, of the Honorable Company’s Ma- 
rine, of a daughter. 

At Monghyr, on the morning of the 
3d March, the lady of T. G. Vibart, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, of a son. 

At Midnapore, on Monday the 10th 
March, the lady of Major D’Aguilar, 
13th Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 10th March, at Bogwangolah, 
Moorshedabad, Mrs. Thomas Rose, of a 
daughter. 

At Hansi, on the 22d February, the 
lady of Lieutenant Ramsay, 8th Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry, of a son. 

At Delhi, on the 28th February, the 
lady of Brevet Captain G. R. Pemberton, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master 2d Bat- 
talion 28th Native Infantry, of a son. 

At Keitah, in Bundlecund, on the 
28th February, the lady of Captain E. H. 
Simpson, let Battalion 8th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Madras, on the 25th February, the 
lady of J. MacLeod, Esq. of a son. 

At Coeanada, on the 28th of reage? be 
the lady of Henry Sewell, Esq. ofa 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 


On the 21st Feb. the lady _ prac, 

. Attorney at Law, uge years. 

any, at Kishengunge, George Phil- 

lott, Esq. M. D. Surgéon of the 23d Re- 
giment of Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Trichinopoly, on the 20th January, 
of the Cholera Morbus, which attacked 
him while under medical treatment for 
acute Rheumatism, Mungo Park, M. D. 
aged 23 years, the eldest son of the ce- 
lebrated African Traveller. 

On the 22d February, Mr. John Lo- 
gan, Conductor in the Ordnance Com- 
missariat. 

Onthe 24th February, at an advanced 
age, Serjeant William Casey, Pensioner. 

At Berhampore, on the 23d February, 
the infant Son of Mr. Patrick McDer- 
mott, aged 4 months. 

At Digah, Dinapore, on the 22d Fe- 
bruary, Julia, the infant Daughter of 
Mr. H. Fitzgerald, aged 1 year and 8 
months. 

At St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, on 
the 10th February, Major Alexander 
Macleod, commanding the Ist Battalion 
9th Native Infantry. 

At Salem, on the 16th January, in the 
27th year of her age, Maria Rosalie, the 
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wife of W. D. Davies, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service. 

At Bombay, on the 30th January, Mr. 
J. Harrington, Sub-Conductor in the 
Ordnance Department. 

At Bombay, on the Ist February, 
Mrs. Collin Jolliffe, aged 20 years. 

At Bombay, on the 4th February, 
Miss D. H. Henshaw, aged 14 years. 

At China, on the 4th of December 
1822, Charles John Whellen, Esq. of the 
Bombay Civil Service. 

On the 8th March, James Broders, 
Esq. aged 85 years. 

On the 8th March, after an illness of 
18 months, Serjeant John Lewis, Garri- 
son Key Serjeant of Fort William, 
aged 58 years, 22 of which he had spent 
in the service of the Honorable Com- 


pany. 

On the 11th March, Mr. Jas. Baxter. 

At Serampore, on Saturday night, the 
8th March, of the Cholera Morbus, Mr. 
J. F. Annosett, aged 28 years and 8 
months. 

At Trichinopoly, on the 10th Februa- 
ry, Lieutenant Edwin Mainwar.ng, of 
the Royal Regiment. 

At Sydney, on the 25th of October 
last, Mr. William Sinclair, Master Pi- 
lot of the H. C. Bengal Marine. 

At Purneah, on the 19th February, 
the lady of Captain W. Bertram, 10th 
Native Infantry, District Barrack Mas- 
ter of the 16th or Purneah Division. 

At Richmond Barracks, Dublin, at 
the Quarters of Lieutenant Colonel 
Watson, on the 17th of August, Emily 
Watson, aged 13 years, eldest Daughter 
of Major A. I. Watson, 26th Bengal In- 
fantry. 

At Barrackpore, on the 13th March, 
Captain John Seppings, of the 20th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. | 

On the 16th March, Mr. Thomas 
Russ, Master Pilot in the Honorable 
Company’s Marine, aged 38 years. 

On the 5th March, in camp at Chil- 
marry, Newton Edmund, the infant son 
of Captain Newton Wallace, of the Cut- 
tack Legion, aged 3 months, and 5 days. 

On the 6th March, at Hamerpoor, 
in Bundlecund, on his way to the presi- 
dency, to which he was proceeding in 
conscquence of a severe illness, Captain 
C. B. Neild, of the 4th Regiment of 
Light Cavalry; much regretted by his 
brother Officers. 

At Seringapatam, on the 20th Febru- 
ary, Ensign W. N. Douglas, of the Ist 
Battalion 18th Regt. at the age of 18, 
sincerely regretted by his brother officers. 

| i 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THe 20TH FrBrvuary, 1823. 
Mr. Frederick Nepean, Superinten- 
dent of the Calcutta Lotteries. 
Mr. George Bacon, Assistant to the 
Magistrate and to the Collector of the 
district of Midnapore. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Tne 20TH FeBRuaRy, 1823. 
Mr. F. D. Gordon, Commercial Re- 
sident at Luckipore. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THe 27TH Frervuary, 1823. 
Mr. W. B. Martin, a Puisnae Judge 
of the Courts of Sudder . Dewanny 
Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Tut 6TH Marcu, 1823. 

Mr. James Armstrong, Second Re- 
gister of the Zillah Court at Tirhoot. 

Mr. Stewart Paxton, Assistant to the 
Magistrate, and to the Collector of the 
District of Cuttack. 

THE 13TH maRcH, 1823. 

Mr. R. Mitford, Third Judge of the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Division of Dacca. 

Mr. J. Hayes, Fourth ditto ditto of 
Dacca. 

Mr. W. F. Dick, Judge and Magis- 
trate of Bareilly. 

Mr. A. Mackenzie, 
Etawah. 

Mr. F. C, Smith, ditto ditto of Meeruth. 

Mr. J. S. Boldero, ditto ditto of Al- 
Tyghur. 

r. G. Mainwaring, ditto ditto of the 
Southern Division of Bundlecund. 
Mr. H. M. Pigou, ditto ditto of Back- 


a hae 
r. C.J. Middleton, ditto ditto of 
Sylhet. 

Mr. C. Dawes, ditto ditto of Tipperah. 

Mr. C. W. Smith, ditto ditto of Pur- 
nesh. 

Mr. J. Master, ditto ditto of the 24- 
Pergunnahs. 

Mr. H. Nisbet, Register of Allahabad, 
and joint Magistrate stationed at Futtih- 
pore. 

Mr. R. C. Glyn, ditto of Bareilly and 
ditto ditto at Shahjehanpore. 

Mr. G. P. Thompson, ditto of the 24- 

ee aie ditto at Baugundee. 
r. reighton, ditto of the J 
M § ’ ungle 


ditto ditto of 
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Mr. E. Bradford, additional Register 
of Bareilly. ; 

Mr. J. Staniforth, Register of the City 
of Dacca. 


TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

. Tue 13TH Marcu, 1823. 

Mr. W. Paton, Second Member of the 
Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro- 
vinces. 


MILITARY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 3d Feb. 1823. 

The appointment in Division Orders 
under date the 11th ultimo, by Major 
General Sir D. Ochterlony, Bart. G. C. 
B., of Captain Frushard of the 2d Bat- 
talion 29th Native Infantry, to act as 
Assistant Adjutant General during the 
absence of Lieutenant Salter on leave, 
is confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 5th Feb. 1823. 

Ensign Bigge of the 1st Battalion 9th 
Native Infantry, doing duty with the 2d 
Battalion 11th Native Infantry, is direct- 
ed to join his proper Battalion at Gur- 
rawara. 

The following Officer and Gentlemen. 
Cadets are directed to join Lieutenant 
Colonel Boyd’s Detachment, and pro~ 
ceed with it by water to Dinapore: 

Ensign W. S. Menteath. 
Mr. C. S. Barberie. 
Mr. Win. Mitchell. 

Assistant Surgeons J. A. D. Watson 
and A. Stratton are allowed to exchange 
situations; the former is accordingly 
appointed tothe Medical charge of the 
lst Battalion 16th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, and the latter to that of the Di- 
vision of Artillery at Nagpore. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Stenhouse, at. 
present in temporary Medical charge of 
the 2d Battalion 22d Regiment, is ap- 
pointed to the European Regiment, 
which he will join on being relieved by 
Assistant Surgeon J. J. Patterson. 

Assistant Surgeon James Hutchinson, 
doing duty with the Honorable Compa- 
ny’s Furopean Regiment, is appointed 
to the Medical charge of the Ist Batta- 
lion 4th Regiment Native Infantry, dur- 
ing the absence on leave of Assistant 
Surgeon Woodburn, and will repair to 
Jubbulpore whenever relieved from his 


present duty by Assistant Surgeon Sten- 
house, 


3 Zz 
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Assistant Surgeon James MacGregor, 
at present doing duty in the Presidency 
General Hospital, is appointed to act as 
Assistaut Garrison Surgeon at Chunar, 
and directed to proceed by water to that 
Station, and on his arrival to place him- 
self under the orders of Surgeon G. 
Playfair. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 6th Feb. 1823. 

Brevet-Captain Clarkson is removed 
from the 2d to the Ist Battalion 2Ist 
Regiment Native Infantry, and Brevet 
Capiain Wilkins from the latter to the 
former Battalion. 


Calcutta; 8th Feb. 
1823. 

O‘Scers are posted as follows: 

Colonel! Heury Worsley, C. B., to 
the Honorable Company’s European Re- 
giment. 

Lientenant-Colonel W. Burgh to the 
Ist Battalion 11th Regiment Native In- 
fantry. 

Major H. F. G. Cooper and Lieute- 
nant E. N. Townsend to the Ist, and 
Captain A. Shuldham to the 2d Batta- 
lion of the 15th Regiment Native In- 
fantry. 

Captain J. Home and Lieutenant G. 
Kinloch of the 30th Native Infantry, to 
the Ist Battalion of the Regiment. 

Division Orders by Major-General 
Reynell, C. B., under date Meerut the 
18th ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon 
Child to proceed to Agra, and assume 
Medical charge of the Detachment of 
Artillery, are confirmed as a temporary 
arrangement. 

The arrangements in Cawnpore Sta- 
tion Orders by Lieutenant-Colonel Mc- 
Gregor, dated 27th ultimo, for Assistant 
Surgeon J. J. Paterson to assume Medi- 
cal charge ofthe Artillery Drafts pro- 
ceeding to Saugor and Nagpore, and for 
Assistant Surgeon Lindesay to afford 
Medical aid to Captain Webb’s Detach- 
ment of Artillery proceeding to the Pre- 
sidency by water, are confirmed. ~ 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


Flead-Quarters, 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM ; 7TH Fes. 1823. 
The undermentioned Cornet and En- 

signs are to rank from the dates cxpres- 

scd opposite to their names respectively. 
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Cavalry. 
Cornet George John Fraser, 13th July - 
2. 


[ APRIL. 


Infantry. « 

Ensign Frederick Bennett, 28th No- 
vember 1822. 

Ensign Henry Beaty, 16th December 
1822. 

Ensign William Steuart Menteath, 
18th December 1822. 

Ensign William Biddolph, 25th De- 
cember 1822. 

Ensign Frederick Walpole Anson, Ist 
January 1823. ° 

Ensign Frederick Wilson Hardwick, 
2d January 1823. 

Ensign William Souter, 2d January 
1823. 

Ensign John Ross, 2d January 1823. 

Ensign Alfred Jackson, 2d January 
1823. 


FORT WILLIAM; 14TH Fre. 1823. 

The Honorable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to appoint Major- 
General John Arnold, C. B., to the 
General Staff of this Presidency, from 
the Ist of April next, in succession to 
Major-General Stuart, whose regular 
tour on the Staff of the Bengal Army 
will expire on that date. 

The following Promotion and Ap- 
pointment are made by Government: 

24th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Ensign Frederick Coape Smith to be 
Lieutenant, from the 6th May 1822, in 
succession to Carey deceased. 


Assistant Surgeon H. P. Saunders to 
perform the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station of Ramgurh, vice Assistant Sur- 
geon Simms, appointed to Moradabad. 

The following Promotions and Ap- 
pointments are made inthe Ordnance 
Commissariat Department : 

Conductor James Joyce to be Depu- 
ty Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
from the 14th January 1823, in succes- 
sion to Affleck deceased. 

Sub-Conductor George Foote to be 
Conductor, from the 9th January 1823, 
in succession to Fletcher deceased. 

Sub-Conductor Joseph Hamilton to 
be Conductor, from the 14th January 
1823, in succession ton Joyce promoted. 

Quarter Master Serjeant John Mc- 
Cluskie, of the Artillery Regiment, to 
be Sub- Conductor, from the 9th Janua- 
ee 1823, in succession to Foote promo- 


Quarter Master Serjeant John Smith, 
of the Rungpore Local Battalion, tobe 
Sub-Conductor, from the 14th January 
1 aes in succession to Hamilton promot- 
ed. 


1823.] 


FORT WILLIAM; 14Tn Fea. 1823. 
The following Transfer and Promotion 

are made inthe Subordinate branch of 

the Medical Department : 

_ Assistant Apothecary Charles Hyde, 
to be Assistant Steward. 

Hospital Apprentice John Mackenzie, 
to the rank of Assistaut Apothecary, 
vice Hyde. 

The appointment of Sub-Conductor 
Richard Lockinzton, published in Ge- 
neral Orders of the 20th ultimo, is tohave 
ettect froin the 9th November 1822, the 
date of the vacancy to which he has 
succeeded. 

FORT WILLIAM; l4dtu Fes. 1823. 

The Commander in Chief, deeming it 
expedient that Interpreters and Quarter 
Masters should be exempted from Bat- 
talion duties except in cases of emer- 
gency, and with a view to the more ge- 
neral encouragement of the study of the 
Native languages, the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to extend the 
Allowance of a Horse, heretofore con- 
fined to Corps marching or in the Field, 
to all Officers holding the appointment 
of Interpreter and Quarter Master to 
Cavalry and Infantry Corps of the Line, 
from let proximo, as Mounted Oti- 
cers in every situation. 

Wm. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Gort. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE COMMANDER 


IN CHIEF. 
Head-Quartcrs, Calcutta; 0th Feb. 
1823. 


Station Orders under date Cawnpore 
the 29th ultimo, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGregor, directing, at the reeommen- 
dation of the Superintending Surgeon, 
Assistaut Apothecary William Hannah, 
His Majesty's 59th Regiment, to place 
himselt under the orders of Assistant 
Surgeon Patterson, proceeding in Medi- 
cal charge of Artillery Dralts to Sangor 
and Nagpore, and for Senior Apprentice 
John McKenzie to act as Assistant Apo- 
thecary to the Regiment in his room, 
are confirmed as temporary arrange- 
ments. 

The appointment in Battalion Orders 
dated the 23d ultimo, of Ensign Joseph 
Henry Smith to officiate as Adjutant to 
the Ist Battalion 16th Native Infantry, 
during the period Brevet-captain and 
Adjutant Agnew may be in the com- 
mand of the Corps, is confirmed. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the drmy. 
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GENERALORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 
THER GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CoUNCIL, 
FORT WILLIAM; 2ist Fes. 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promoti- 
on and Alteration of rank. 
7th Regiment Light Cavatry. 
Cornet Samnel Orby Hunter, to be 
Lieutenant vice Sidney deceased, with 
rank from the 16th August 1822, in suc- 
cession to Honywood promoted. 
Lieutenant Frederick Angelo, to rank 
from the 14th August 1822, in successi- 
on to Sidney deceased. 


FORT WILLIAM; 21st Fen. 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promotions 
and Appointments. 
21st Regiment Native Infantry. 

Ensign Alexander Hodges to he Lieu- 
tenant from the 11th February 1823, in 
succession to Gordon deceased. 

Brevet-captain and Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Jetireys of the 22d Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Chunar, in the room of Lieutenant Gor- 
don deceased. 

Surgeon John Crawfurd, to bea Pre- 
sidency Surgeon, vice Sawers proceeded 
to Europe on furlough. 

The following Promotions and Ap- 
pointment are made in the Department 
of the Quarter Master General of the 
Army, to have effect from the 6th In- 
stant, the date of Captain and Assistant 
Quarter Master General Franklin’s De- 
parture for Europe. 

Captain J. N. Jackson, of the 23d Re-- 
giment Native Infantry, to be an Assist- 
ant Quarter Master General, vice Frank- 
lin. 

Lieutenant J. A. Schalch, 14th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to be a Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Masier General of the 
Ist Class. 

Lieutenant J. B. Neufville, of the 21st 
Regiment Native Infantry, to be a De- 
puty Assistant Quarter Master General 
of the 2d Class. 

Lieutenant Thomas Fisher, of the 
24th Regiment Native Infantry, to be a 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Gene- 
ral of the 3d Class. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
deta of Infantry, are promoted to the 
rank of Ensign ; leaving the dates of their 
Commissions, for future adjustment : 

Mr. Samuel Robinsun Bagshawe. 
‘< ‘Thomas Seaton. 
*¢ Jolin Bracken. 
** Cortland Skinner Barberie. 
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** Robert McMurdo. 

** William Mitchell. 

‘© Peregrine Powell Turner. 

“* John Tierney. 

‘*Henry William James Wilkinson. 

The following Appointments notified 
in General Orders of the 13th July, 25th 
October and 28th December last, in 
succession to Captain Tod and Major 
Phipps, are to have effect from the Ist 
and 8th Instant respectively. 

From the Ist Instant, in succession 
to Captain Tod. 

Appointment inthe Political Department. 

Captain T. A.Cobbe to be Political 
Agent at Oodeypore. 

Appointments inthe Military Department. 

Captain J. Craigie to be Secretary to 
the Military Board. 

Major W. Hiatt to be Deputy Secre- 
tary to Government Military Department. 

From the 8th Instant, in succession 
to Major Phipps. 

Captain William Swinton to be Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings in the 
Lower Provinces. 

Captain John Cheap to be a District 
Barrack Master. 

The following Appointments were 
made in the Political Department, under 
the dates specificd : 

3st January 1823. 

Brevct-captain P. Grant, of the 28th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to the Com- 
mand of the Dehly Palace Guards, vice 
Major McPherson deceased. 

7th February 1823. 

Lieutenant Patrick Craigie, of the 19th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to the Com- 
mand of the Guard with the Political 
Agent at Jyepoor. 

14th February 1823. 

Lieutenant G. H. Hutchins, of the 
15th Regiment Native Infantry, to the 
Command of the Guard attached to the 
Agent to the Governor General in Sau- 
gor and the Nerbudda Territories. 


PORT WILLIAM; 21st Fes. 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following Ex- 
tract from General Letter from the Hon- 
orable the Court of Directors in the Mi- 
litary Department, dated the 18th Sep- 
tember 1822, be published in General 
Orders. 


General Letter, dated 18th September, 
1822 


The following list of rank of Cadets 
of Artillery and Infantry appointed for 
this Presidency is likewise directed to be 
published in General Orders. 
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No. 1821. 

Rank of Cadets appointed for the Bengal 
Artillery and Infantry, and proceeaing 
ey the following Ships, viz. 

or the Artillery, and to rank from 

the 10th May 1822, the day on which 
they passed their Public Examination. 

Robert Guthrie McGregor, Ann and 

Amelia. 

Edward Francis O'Hanlon, ditto ditto. 
John Edwards, Resource. 

John Hotham, Thames. 

William Charles James Lewin, David 

Scott. 

Henry Montgomery Lawrence, Re- 
source, 

James Horsburgh McDonald, Thames. 

Samuel Watson Fenning, Sir Edward 
Paget. - 
John Fordyce, ditto ditto. 

George James Cookson, Thames. 

For the Infantry. 

John Bracken, Sir Edward Paset, 

sailed 13th July 1822. 

Rover McMurdo, Thames ditto, 20th 

July. | 
Cortland Skinner Barberie, ditto. 
Samuel Robinson Bagshaw, ditto. 
William Mitchell, ditto. 

Harry Chambers Guillod, ditto. 
Thomas Seaton, ditto. 
Peregrine Powell Turner, Ann and 

Amelia, sailed lst August, 1822. 

Henry William James Wilkinson, 
ditto. 

East INpiA House, 

4th Sept. 1822. 
(Signed) Wm. ABINGTON. 
East-Inpia House, 
London, the 12th Sept. 1822. 
(A true Copy) 
(Signed) P. AUBER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Wa. CASEMENT, Le. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIEP. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 19th Feb. 1823. 
Major Bird’s appointment, on the Ist 
Instant, of Brevet-captain Chalmers to 
officiate as Adjutant to the 2d Battalion 
2d Regiment during the absence of Bre- 
vet-captain and Adjutant Lawrence, is 
confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 22d Feb.1823. 

Captains Day and Morgan of the 26th 
Regiment of Native Infantry are remo- 
ved, the former to the Ist and the Istter 
to the 2d Battalion, and directed to join 
without delay. 


1823.] 


The Commander in Chief is pleased to 
make the following Posting and Remo- 
vals in the Regiment of Artillery : 

2d Lieutenant R. G. McGregor to th 
4th Company 2d Battalion. 

Major J. A. Biggs is removed from 
the lst to the 3d Battalion, vice Major 
J. F. Dundas, who has proceeded to Eu- 
rope, from the latter to the former. Ma- 
jor Biggs will immediately after the re- 
ceipt of this order repair to the Presi- 
dency, and assume Command of the 
3d Battalion. 

Captain Curphey, now in charge of 
the 4th Battalion, will deliver it over to 
Captain P. L. Pew, proceed to Saugor, 
and take command of that Division of 
Artillery. Captain Pew will continue 
in charge of the 4th Battalion during the 
absence of Major Parker. 

Lieutenant J. S. Hele is removed from 
the 7th Company Ist Battalion to the 
2d Company 2d Battalion. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta : 24th Feb. 1823. 

Lieutenant H. Wood, Adjutant and 
Quarter Master of the Ist Battalion, and 
Lieutenant D’Oyly, Adjutant and Quar- 
ter Master of the 3d Battalion of Artil- 
lery, are allowed to exchange appoint- 
ments. 

The appointment by Major General 
L. Loveday, in Division Orders under 
date Benares 13th Instant, of Brevet- 
captain Cox, of the Ist Battalion 29th 
Native Infantry, to act as Fort Adju- 
tant at Chunar and Pay Master to the 
State Prisoners confined in that Garri- 
son, is confirmed as a temporary ar- 
rangement, until the urrival of Captain 


Jeffreys. 
JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the. Army. 


GENFRAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL !N COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM; 28TH Fes. 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions and Appointment. 

Qd Regiment Lizht Cavalry. 

Brevet-capt. and Lieut. George Arrew 
to be Captain of a Troop, from the 21st 
Feb. 1823. in succession to Eldridge 
resigned the Service. 

Cornet George Leigh Trafford to be 
Lieutenant, ditto ditto. 

Medical Department. 

Assistant Surgeon John Savage to be 
Surgeon, from the 14th February 1823, 
im succession to Phillot deccased. 


¢ 
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Assistant Surgeon Murdock Macleod 
to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Midnapore, vice Savage 
promoted. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 
dets of Artillery and Infantry, are ad- 
mitted to the Service on this Establish- 
ment, in conformity with their Appoint- 
ment by the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, and promoted to the rank 
of 2d Lieutenant and Ensign respective- 
ly, leaving the dates of their Commis- 
sions for future adjustment. 

Artillery. 

Mr. John Edwards, date of arrival in 
Fort William, 21st February 1823. 

Mr. Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
Zlst ditto. 

Infantry. 

Mr. Charles Brackley Kennett, 21st 
ditto. 

FORT WILLIAM; 287TH Fes. 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ments : 

Assistant Surgeon G. Angus to per- 
form the Medical duties of the Salt 
Agency at Hidgelee. 

‘Assistant Surgeon G. Waddell, M. D. 
to perform the Medical duties of - the 
Salt Agency Division at Barripore vice 
Angus. 

- Agsistant Surgeon James Ronald to 
rform the Medical duties of the Jas- 
sore Salt Agency, vice Waddell. 

Assistant Surgeon Frederick Corbyn 
to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Allahabad, vice Tytler 
promoted. 

Wa CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. tu Gov. Mil. Dept. 


[—as 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF. 
Head-Quarters,Calcutta ; 25th Feb. 1823. 

Lieutenant W. R. Maidman is, ap+ 
pointed to officiate as Adjutant and 
Quarter Master to the Horse Brigade 
during the absence on general leave, of 
Lieutenant, Adjutant and Quarter Mas- 
ter Pennington. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 26th Feb. 1823. 

Surgeon James Williamson is posted 
to the 23d Regiment Native Infantry. 

Assistant Surgeon H. S. Mercer is 
posted to the 2d Battalion 23d Regi- 
ment, and directed to join the Head- 
Quarters of the Corps at Dinapore witb- 
‘out delay. ” 
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The appointment in Battalion Orders 
of the Gth Instant, of Lieutenant Steer 
to act as Adjutant to the detached Wing 
of the 2d Battalion 16th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry during its separation from 
the Head-Quarters, is confirmed. 


. Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; \st March, 
1823 


Deputy Assistant Commissary Joyce 
and Conductor Foote of the Ordnance 
Commissariat are posted to the Agra 
Magazine, to complete its Establish- 
ment. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 3d March, 
1823 


Conductor R. Eaton and Sub-Con- 
ductor J. Sheen are posted to the Ma- 
gazine at Fort Marlbro’, and directed to 
join. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 4th March, 
1823 


Ensign G. M. Sherer of the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 20th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, now doing duty with the Ist 
Battalion at Prince of Wales’ Island, is 
permanently posted to the latter Corps. 

J. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 
GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM; 28TH Fes. 1823. 

The following Appointments were 
made in the General Department under 
the dates specified. 

13th February, 1823. 

Assistant Surgeon John Forbes Royle, 
to the Medical duties of the Civil Station 
of Seharunpore, and to the charge of the 
Honorable Company’s Botanic Garden 
at that place. ; 

27th February, 1823. 

Brevet-Captain J. D. Herbert, of the 
8th Regiment Native Infantry, and As- 
gistant to the Survevor General of Jniia, 
to conduct the Geological Survey of the 
Himalaya Mountains in the room of Cap- 
tain Dangerfield, of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment, who has resigned that situa- 
tion. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
meats. 

Captain John Cheap, of the Corps of 
Engineers, to be Assistant to the Sur- 
veyur General of India, vice Herbert. 

Lieutenant Bently Buxton, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be District Bar- 
yack Master 4th Division, vice Cheap. 
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FORT WILLIAM ; 5TH Maacu, 1823. 
The following Appointment made by 
the Honorable the Governor General is 
published in General Orders. 
Major F. F. Staunton, of the Bom- 
bay Establishment, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp to the Governor General. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 7TH Marcn, [823. 
The Governor General in Council was 
pleased in the Political Department, 
under date the 20th ultimo, to appoint 
Captain Robert Ross, of the 6th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to be First Assast- 
ant to the Resident in Malwa and Raj- 
pootana, and to the command of the 
Resident’s Guard, in succession to 
Cuptain Ferguson, proceeded to Europe. 
The following Promotion and Ap- 
pointment ure made in the Ordnance 
Commissariat Department: 
Sub-Conductor William Raynor to 
be Conductor, from the 22d February 
1823, vice Logan deceased. 
Serjeant Major Thomas Martin, of 
the Ist Battalion 29th Regiment Native 
Infantry, to be Sub-Conductor, from 


the same date, vice Raynor promoted. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 7TH Marca, 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to appoint Captain George Ever- 
est, of the Regiment of Artillery, and 
Chief Assistant to the Superintendent of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, to the 
situation of Superintendent thereof, va- 
cant by the death of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lambton. 

The undermentioned Officers, Cadets 
of the 1st Class of the Season 1807, who, 
on the Ist of March 1823, were Subal- 
terns of fifteen years standing, are pro- 
moted to the Rank of Captain by Brevet, 
from that date, agreeably to the Rule 
prescribed by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors : 

Lieutenant Andrew Syme, of the 29th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Charles Kiernander, of the 
llth Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant John Brown, of the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry. — 

Lieutenant George Henry Hutchins, 
of the 15th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Thomas Richard Macqueen, 
of the 23d Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Benjamin Woolley, of the 
30th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Richard Burney, of the 
8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Joseph Barnard Smith, of 
the 17th Regiment Native Infantry. 


1823, . 


Lieutenant Henry Burney, of the 
20th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant John Wilson, of the llth 
Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant George Hicks, of the 9th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 
‘Lieutenant John Ostliffe Beckett, of 
the 22d Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant James William Douglas, 
of the 26th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant Thomas Calley, of the Ist 
Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant James Manson, of the 
8th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant Thomas Joseph Goding, 
of the Hon’ble Company's European 
Regiment. 
Lieutenant Stephen Swayne, of the 
2d Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant John Joseph Casement, of 
the 19th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant John Thompson, of the 
10th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant Alexander Gerard, of the 
13th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant James Price, of the 26th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant John Hoggan, of the 27th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant George Douglas Stoddart, 
of the 8th Regiment Light Cavalry. 
Lieutenant George Burges, of the 5th 
Regiment Light Cavalry. 
Wa. CASEMENT, Lt. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
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Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 8th March, 
1823. 


The undermentioned Ordnance Ofii- 
cers are posted to Magazines as follows, 
and directed to join : 

Conductor George Orton from the 
Dinapore tothe Delhi Magazine, vice 
Eaton removed to Fort Marlbro’. 

Conductor Joseph Hamilton (late pro- 
motion) to the Magazine at Dinapore, 
vice Orton. 

Conductor Peter Blaney from the 
Arsenal to the Magazine at Berhampore, 
vice Logan deceased. 

The undermentioned Officers of Artil- 
lery are posted to Companies as follows : 

2d Lieutenant John Edwards to the 
4th Company, and 2d Lieutenant H. M. 
Lawrence to the 5th Company of the 2d 
Battalion. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Forsyth, at pre- 
sent doing duty with the Ist Battalion 
Ist Regiment Native Infantry, is posted 
to that Corps. 
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Captain Thomas Paimer, of the 19th | 
Regiment Native Infantry, is appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Ar- 
nold. This appointment to have effect 
from the Ist proximo. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta; 10th March, 
; 1923. 

The appointment by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Thomas, in Battalion Orders of the 
2d ultimo, of Lieutenant Pollock to act 
as Interpreter and Quarter Master to the 
2d Battalion 7th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, during the absence, on leave, of 
Lieutenant Interpreter and Quarter Mas- 
ter Brittridge, is contirmed. 

JAS. NICOL, ddjt. Gen. of the Army. 
GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 

THF. GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM; 14TH Marcu, 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ments: 

Captain Thomas Maddock, of the 7th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate 
as Secretary tothe Military Board, dur- 
ing the absence of Captain J. Craigie, or 
until further orders ; the same to have 
effect from the Ist ultimo. 

Ensign Edward Sanders, of the Corps 
of Engineers, to officiate as District Bar- 
rack Master 4th Division, during the 
absence of Lieutenant Buxton from his 
Station, or until further orders : Ensign 
Sanders will place himself in immediate 
communication with the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings, Lower Provinces. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Davidson, M. 
D., to perform the Medical duties of the 
Northern Division of Morababad, and to 
be attached to Mr. N. J. Halhed, Collec- 
tor and joint Magistrate of that portion 
of the District. 

The following Appointments, were 
made in the Political Department under 
date the 7th Instant, to have effect frum 
the 28th February last : 

Lientenant W. Murray of the Ist Re- 
giment Native Infantry, Political Assist- 
ant at Loodheeanah, to succeed Captain 
Ross as Deputy Superintendent of Sikh 
and Hill Affairs. Lieutenant Murray 
will cease to draw any Military Allow- 
ances, except the Net Pay of his rank. 

Lieutenant C. M. Wade, of the 23d 
Regiment Native Infantry. to succeed 
Lieutenant Murray as Political Assistant 
at Loodheeanah, with the Civil and Mi- 
Jitary Allowances hitherto drawn by the 
latter Officer. 


Wma. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS 
ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
INDIA, 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 12th Feb. 
1823 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is pleased to make the following 
Promotion until His Majesty’s pleasure 
shal] be known. 

38th Foot. 

Ensign Frederick Moore to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Andrew Knox Huston deceas- 
ed, 9th February 1823. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 14th Feb. 
1823. 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments until His Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known. 

34th Foot. 

Lieutenant Joseph Lynam from the 
54th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Stod- 
dard who exchanges, 21st January, 1823. 

54th Foot. 

Lieutenant John Stoddard from the 
34th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Lynam 
Who exchanges, 21st January, 1823. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 25th Feb. 
1823. 


His Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following Appointment. 
54th Foot. 
Ernest Augustus Slade, Gent. to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Wilson appoint- 


ed to the 13th Foot, Ist August, 1822. 


Brevet. 

Captain John Thornton of the 13th 
Dragoons, to be Major in the army,.19th 
Julv, 1821. 

By Order of His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, 


THOS. McMAHON, Col. A. G. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 27th Feb. 
1823. 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following appointment until His Ma- 
Jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

14th Foot. 


Brownlow Villiers Layard, Gent. to 


be Ensign, vice Ormsb 

27th January, 1823, 1? Promoveds 
By Order of His Excellency the Com- 

mander in Chief, ° 


W. CROKER, 4. 4. Gen. 
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Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 3d Marck, 
18 


Under the Rule laid down in the Gene- 
ral Orders issued from the Department 
of the Adjutant General to His Majesty’s 
Forces, dated Calcutta, 5th November 
1816, His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to promote 
the undermentioned Subalterns of 15 
years standing and upwards, to the Rank 
of Captain by Brevet in the East Indies 
only, from the date specified against 


their respective names, viz. 

14th Foot. Lieut. Thos Kirkman, 
17th March, 1822. 

16th Drags. (Lancers) W. Hake, 25th 
June, 1822. 

47th Foot. Lieut. Thos. Daly, 25th 
September, 1822. 

69th Foot. Lieut. John Smith, 25th 
October, 1822. 

59th Foot. Lieut. Samuel Clutter- 
buck, 25th October, 1822. 

69th Foot. Lieut. Aaron Warlock, 
20th November, 1822. 

14th Foot, Lieut. Henry Johnson, 
30th November, 1822. 

30th Foot. Lieut. Richd. Mayne, 28th 
January, 1823. 

14th Foot. Lieut. M. C. Lynch, 11th 
February, 1823. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 5th March, 
1823. 

Lieutenant Gillespie, of H. M.’s 4th 
Light Dragoons, is appointed an Extra 
Aide-de-Camp to the Honorable the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, from the Ist Febru- 
ary, 1823. 

Captain W. Havelock of the same Re- 
giment, is appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
His Excellency Lieut. General the Hon- 
orable Sir C. Colville, G. C. B. vice 
Lieut. Frankland resigned, from Ist Ja- 
nuary 1823. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 13th March, 
1823. 


His Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following Appointment. 

69th Regément. 

Lieutenant John Peppard from Half 
Pay 10th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Courtayne appointed to the 44th Foot, 
29th May, 1822. 

By Order of His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

THOS. McMAHON, Col. 4. G. 
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To CoRnEsPonpents. 


Two days after the appearance of our last Number, our Publisher 
handed to us a couple of letters, addressed to him, and complaining 
of our having spplied a reproachful appellation to the class of people, 
to which the writers belong. We requested the Publisher to assure 
the writers, that nothing was farther from our mind, than giving them, 
or any of the body, to which they belong, any offence. We stated our 
ignorance of the light, m which it seems the epithet is regarded ; and 
we regret our not liaving so qualified its employment, as to have remov- 
ed, from the mind of every candid and reasonable man, every thing like 
an idea, that we meant either reproach or offence. 

As the authors of the letters alluded to addressed our Publisher 
privately, we should have deemed our private reply, through the same 
channel, to have been sufficient. But the circumstance of our having 
employed the obnoxious term, having been publicly noticed, and repro- 
bated in the Newspapers, and having moreover procured us the honour 
of anonymous expressions of indignation, and threats of revenge, we 
hope we shall be excused, in offering the following explanation to our 
Anglo-Indian, or Indo-British readers. 

Looking forward to the possibility of our Magazine bemg perused in 
England, and detailing proceedings, connected with the Public Press 
of this country, which will perhaps, be read with some interest at home, 
we employed the term, so much cried out against, as explanatory of the 
more modern—or as we said ‘‘ more fashionable”’ appellations now in use. 
The names of Anglo-Indian, Indo- British, and Eurasian, do not con- 
vey to an English reader any thing like a distinctive notion of the class 
of persons, to whom we were alluding. They are very well understood 
in India ; but in England, they would appear to include all, who have 
been born in this country of English Parents; and we must have left 
our English -readers in the dark, on a subject, on which, at the very 
moment, we were professing to enlighten them, had we not employed 
some term, with which they are acquainted, as synonimous with the 
more modern, but to them more ambiguous appellations. 

It is our wish, at all times, in the discharge of our Editorial duty, 
toavoid giving uneasiness to any one ; but it is not the taking of silly and 
childish offence at our language, on the part of any man, or body of 
men, that will deter us from the free and full discharge of what we owe 
to the Public, and to our own reputation as Conductors of a Periodi- 
cal Work ; neither will senseless clamour against imaginary affronts, 
lead us to contribute our share, in demolishing the salutary distinc- 
tions, which the Law of the land, and the manners of English So- 
ciety, have erected. We cannot indeed help expressing our sur- 
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prize, that so much offence should on the present occasion have been 
taken at us, as on Jooking into the ‘ 4siatic Journal —‘ }V hite’s Con- 
siderations on India’ —‘ Fifteen Years Residence in India,’ &c. &c.the ap- 
pellation, so much reprobated from our pen, is almost exclusively employ- 
ed ; and on turning to the Calcutta Journal itself, edited, as it is by an 
Indo-Briton, we find members of that body, glorying in being as they 
call themselves, Harr Enciisumen. We think, indeed, that there isinfi- 
nitely more good sense and manliness in this boast, than in coming to us 
with a whining complaint, that we should have employed a term, which 
other writers use with impunity. We regret, as we have already said, 
that we should have given occasion even to such complaints, sincerely 
desirous as we are, of hurting no man’s feelings ; and having said so, we 
take leave to remark, that it is not by fretful irritation, and peevish com- 
plaining against epithets, which were never intended to convey any re- 
proach, any more than itis, by the assumption of high sounding names 
and levelling designations, that respect and honour are to be acquired, 
To such assumptions we may have our objections, for the reasons al- 
ready noticed, and as introducing ambiguity and uncertainty into our 
language ; and we are not to be told, should we honestly state these ob- 
jections, that we are affronting any class of society, without our distinctly 
denying the charge. We are ready to make every allowance for the 
irritated feelings of the moment, roused perhaps to a keener sense, by 
particular occurrences, and a too ready credence to imaginary injuries 
at our hands, of which we are as guiltless, as the child unborn ; but we 
feel persuaded, that the great body of Indo-Britons regarded with 
the utmost indifference the explanation, which we gave of a name, 
they have long been known by—are still only known by in England,— 
and which there carries with it no reproach. The comparatively tempe- 
ratelanguage, in which the writers, who by name addressed our Publisher, 
expressed themselves, procured for them the notice, to which we think 
they were entitled. But when written to anonymously, as we have 
been, on this subject— styled “‘ damnable hypocrites’’—and menaced 
with something like the poignard itself, we leave a candid public to judge 
how far, some of those, who imagine themselves affronted, because we 
told our English readers, what is meant by an Anglo-Indian or Indo- 
Briton, are adopting the proper path to respectability of character ; 
and whether we or they are more likely, to bring disgrace and reproach 
on the body, to which they belong. 

We take our leave of this subject once for all. We have offered our 
explanation ; whether satisfactory or not, to those concerned, we shall 
not again revert to the subject, En. 
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From the accounts given to Herodotus by the priests of Do- 
dona, we may conjecture, that the Grecian Oracles originated 
in that seat of superstition. In the language of fable, a black 
pigeon flew from Thebes to Dodona; and, perching on an 
oak, proclaimed, with a human voice, that an Oracle of Jupi- 
ter should be there established ; or, as interpreted by the his- 
torian, a female attendant on the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, 
had been carried off, by Phoenician pirates, to Thesprotia, and 
there sold as a slave. Conscious of her mental superiority over 
ignorant barbarians, she dexterously pretended to reveal se- 
crets, and foretell future events; and, under the shade of a 
venerable oak, delivered, in the name of Jupiter, dark and am- 
biguous answers to the gazing multitude. Her reputation and 
success grew with the credulity and admiration of the people. 
A temple was erected to Jupiter; and the Oracle of Dodona 
was established. 

Similar institutions occurred in the provinces of Greece, but 
they were all outstripped in fame by the Oracle of Apollo, at 
Delphi, or Delphos. - Originally, the temple reared in this 
place to Apollo was merely a thatched cottage, overshaded 
by the branches of a laurel, which grew before the gate. But 
the physical scenery of the place was too congenial with ideas 
of mystery and gloom, not to be improved to the purposes of 
superstition and political deceit. On the southern side of Par- 
nassus, the mountain crags formed an amphitheatre of dif- 
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ficult access, in the middle of which was a deep cavern, which 
none could approach with a steady eye. It was even alleged, 
that the fumes, which it exhaled, affected the head with giddi- 
ness ; at all events, they were believed to be the breathing or 
inspiration of the divinity. Around this cavern was construct- 
ed the temple of Apollo, and on the mouth of the chasm, was 
placed a tripod, elevated on which, and surrounded by pro- 
phets, a chosen virgin delivered the oracles of the god. It was 
only on particular days, termed happy, that the Pythian priestess 
condescended to penetrate into futurity, and announce her 
prophecies: and, for that purpose, she prepared herself by 
purifications, fasts, and sacrifices. On the arrival of the for- 
tunate day, the laurel tree and the surrounding earth were 
perceived to shake. As soon as the virgin was intoxicated 
with the vapour, her hair stood erect, her look grew wild, 
she foamed at the mouth, and appeared quite frantic. Then 
she uttered some indistinct words, which the priests affected 
to treasure up with care, and which they afterwards arranged, 
at pleasure ; for these responses were almost always mysteri- 
ous, and capable of being interpreted in diffcrent ways. 

The Heraclidz, before they engaged in the expedition for 
the recovery of the territory of their ancestors, had consulted 
this oracle ; and the confirmation of the favourable response, 
by the event, had greatly enhanced the reputation of the Del- 
phian Shrine. Greeks and barbarians contemplated it with 
veneration ; no public, or even private business, of importance 
was undertaken, without resorting to this fane of wisdom ; and, 
in time of doubt, perplexity, or calamity, offerings were present- 
ed, with a view to obtain relief or consolation from the inspi- 
ration of the god. By these means, was realized an immense 
accumulation of precious articles and wealth—a singular mo- 
nument of the folly and the knavery of mankind. 

Some ancient authors have ascribed to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, the virtue of softening the savage dispositions of the 
early inhabitants of Greece ; but we may always suspect the 
efficacy of mysteries of any description in moulding, or melio- 
rating the character uf a people at large. ‘These mysteries 
had their name from the town of E/eusis, near Athens, where 
they were celebrated ; having been instituted in honour of Ceres, 
or, according to traditionary fable, by herself. ‘There is rea- 
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son, however, to believe, that they only veiled from the eyes 
of the vulgar some doctrine, er doctrines, that soared above: the 
popular conceptions of the times. 

The revival, or rather institution of the Olympic Games, in 
the period which we are now contemplating, has, with more 
reason, been considered as instrumental in assuaging the ani- 
mosities of war and contention, and, by uniting the Grecian 
name, to have contributed to celebrate the progress of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. The Greeks had, all along, been accus- 
tomed to hold frequent meetings for trials of strength and ac- 
tivity, the great virtue ofall barbarous tribes, because the most 
in request, in astate of incessant feuds and warfare. As an 
image and representation of war, we find they were introduc- 
ed even at the funerals of departed heroes. But, with these 
more rude and tumultuous contests, the elegant imagination of 
the Greeks blended the gentle competitions for excellence in 
poetry and music ; and these, again, were connected with the 
ceremonies of religion, and made part of the worship of Apolln 
Eleia, in the Peloponnesus, had, on various occasions, been 
the scene of athletic games, celebrated with uncommon 
pomp, and frequented by chiefs from different parts of Greece. 
But no periodical festival had been instituted similar to that 
which, afterwards, became so famous under the title of the 
Otympic Games. When the Peloponnesus was rent by civil 
dissensions, and wasted by pestilence, Iphitus, a descendant of 
Oxylus, succeeded to the throne of Elis. His sympathy in 
the calamities of his country, had prompted him to dispatch a 
solemn embassy to Delplii, to supplicate relief from the deity 
of the place. The Pythoness returned for answer, that the 
Olympic festival should be restored, and a general cessation of 
arms proclaimed to all those cities, which were desirous of par- 
taking init. The other people of the Peloponnesus,” jealous 
of the pre-eminence thus assumed by the Eleans, sent a 
common deputation to Delphi, to investigate the authenticity 
of the oracle: but the pricstess, adhering to her former an- 
swer, commanded them to submit to the authority of the 
Eleans. In consequence of this decree, which was speedily 
propagated, Iphitus ordained, that a festival should be cele- 
brated, near the temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, and ‘be repeat- 
ed at the termination of every fourth year. Hence, an Olym- 
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piad was a period of four years; and the ancient chronology 
of Olympiads commences with that, which happened in the 
year 776 B. C. Iphitus first reduced the festival to a regular 
system and form, and united the sacred and political institu- 
tions. The general amnesty, curiosity, the love of distinction, 
and various other motives, combined to bring the inhabitants 
of different districts, and the partisans of contending factions 
together, to wear down the asperities of mutual enmities and 
prejudices, to cement interests, to give stability to tribes, who 
were drawn together by the same religious rites, and partici- 
pated in the same public amusements. The Isthmian, Pythian, 
and Nemzean Games, were instituted in imitation of the Olym- 
pian, and a fresh and vital impulse was communicated to the 
energies of Greece. 

But, while the inhabitants of the different states were thus 
somewhat more approximated and assimilated, a considerable 
degree of fermentation seems to have taken place in the pub- 
lic mind ; and among the elements of this commotion, we can 
readily discern a hatred of regal power, and a fond spirit of 
freedom and independence. Several of the smaller states as- 
sumed a popular, or democratic form of government; but, ina 
sketch like the present, Sparta and Athens should alone soli- 
cit our attention ; for they distinguished themselves above the 
rest, as the leading commonwealths of Greece; and, by the 
ascendancy which they alternately acquired, they directed the 
motions, and decided the destinies of this extraordinary people. 

Though Aristodemus had perished in the war waged by the 
Heraclide for the recovery of their ancient dominions, the 
kingdom of Laconia had been assigned to him by lot, and, 
as he left twinsons, who so much resembled each other, that 
_ they could not be distinguished, they were allowed to succeed 
jointly to the throne. Hence, it is alleged, the divided royalty, 
or two kings of Lacedemon, that source of perpetual dissen- 
sions, which distracted a country still unprovided with laws, 
that could operate as a check on the disorders, which unavoid- 
ably arise from ill regulated power. 

At length appeared the celebrated Lycurcus, about 900 
B.C. He was the son of Eunomas, king of Sparta, who was 
killed in an insurrection. On the demise of his elder brother, 
Polydectes, who had no children, but left his widow pregnant, 
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he assumed the reins of government ; but, rejecting with her- 
ror, the proposal of the queen, who promised to procure an 
abortion, if he would marry her, he waited the birth of a 
young prince, whom he recognized as the lawful successor, 
and to whom he acted the part of a virtuous and careful 
guardian. As even this generous conduct, however, did not 
screen him from all suspicion, he resolved to travel to Crete, 
Ionia, and Egypt, chiefly with the view of studying the laws 
of those countries, and digesting a system of legislation, 
adapted to the genius and exigences of the Spartan people. 
His retirement, however, was followed by so much discontent 
and misrule, that al] parties united in soliciting his recal. He 
returned accordingly, and immediately, put in practice the 
schemes which he had revolved. That he might reconcile the 
community to the adoption and enforcement of a new system 
of laws, he first procured a favourable response from the oracle, 
and then enjoined the principal citizens, who approved of his 
projected reformation, to appear in arms, so that no effectual 
resistance could be apprehended. 

The government instituted by Lycurgus, was of a mixed 
kind, being constituted of three counterpoising powers. To 
the kings he left little more than the command of the armies, 
and the respect attached to the dignity of their situation. He 
established a senate, consisting of twenty-eight members, be- 
sides the two kings. The duty of the senate was to examine 
and propose the business of the state, which the people had a 
right to approve or reject, and, consequently, were masters of 
the legislative power. What a near approach to the principles 
of the British Constitution |! 

Herodotus and Xenophon also ascribe to Lycurgus the in- 
stitution of the Ephori; though Aristotle and Plutarch refer it 
to king Theopompus, who reigned about a hundred and thirty 
years after. However this may be, the Ephori were five 
Magistrates, annually chosen by the people, and vested with a 
power to depose, imprison, or even put to death any of the 
senators. Their formidable authority even extended to the 
kings, whom they might arrest and suspend from their office, 
till the oracle ordained them to be reinstated. 

Aware that the best forms of government can produce no 
salutary effects on a vicious and licentious population, Lycurgus 
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laboured, according to his own notions of morality, to make 
the Spartans practise virtue. That he might banish the ex- 
tremes of poverty and riches, which he conceived to be two of 
the most powerful sources of corruption, he established a com- 
munion of property, and an equal partition of the lands among 
all the inhabitants ; proscribed the use of gold or silver money, 
for which. he substituted unwieldy iron, which, as a medium 
of exchange, was of no value beyond the bounds of Sparta; and 
prohibited all the arts, which ministered merely to comfort, or 
to luxury. He obliged the citizens to eat at public tables, 
where the fare was extremely frugal ; but where they received 
constant lessons of reason as well as sobriety, and where a 
delicate and discreet raillery was employed to correct errors of 
-conduct. The children, as being the property of the state, 
were bred for its service. The nurses were prohibited from 
constraining them in swaddling clothes, taught them not to be 
afraid in the dark, and never to complain but from necessity. 
At seven years of age, they were delivered over to the public 
masters, who trained them all to the same habits, as they were 
all destined to the performance of the same duties, and to pay 
the most prompt obedience to command. Such of them as 
particularly distinguished themselves, commanded the rest, but 
always in presence of the elders, who were assiduous in vigi- 
lance, reproof, and correction. No action was regarded as 
indifferent : and even their amusements were exercises of cou- 
rage or of virtue. The old looked on themselves as the fathers 
of the youth, and the youth found a censor in every old man, 
whose advice, authority, and wisdom, he was bound to respect. 
In order to habituate them early to acts of expertness and 
courage, the children were enjoined to procure their food by 
stealth, and were severely chastised, when they suffered them- 
selves to be discovered. ‘They were also. admitted to the pub- 
lic repasts, that they might listen to instructive conversations, 
They were frequently interrogated on points of morality and 
politics; and when they were asked their opinions concerning 
particular actions or characters, they were required to give 
immediate answers in a short and sententious manner, whence 
the Laconic and pointed sayings, for which the Spartans were 
celebrated. With a view to the production of a healthy and 
hardy offspring, this provident lawgiver subjected the women 
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to the performance of manly exercises, and made the girls ap- 
pear naked at the games, when they danced, or wrestled in 
public. Yet chastity and conjugal fidelity are said to have 
been the fruit of such a system. A young husband could not 
even see his wife, but by stealth. Celibacy was held in con- 
tempt, and deprived of the honours and attentions, that were 
bestowed on oldage. All speculative sciences, and mechanical 
arts, were prohibited ; and, in time of peace, the citizens spent 
their lives in hunting, and other exercises, or in useful conver- 
satious, 

The truth of the existence of the Institutions of Lycurgus 
has been questioned by some, and their wisdom has been 
arraigned, or applauded by others. The principal argument 
against their authenticity, is deduced from the alleged impro- 
bability, or, according to some speculative enquirers, the utter 
impossibility of a single individual, effecting such a complete 
change in the inanners and habits of a people, and procuring 
their ready submission to painful exertion, and repeated acts of 
self-denial. If the testimony, however, be pointed and specific, 
we are not warranted to reject it, because it does not accord 
with our preconceived notions of things. Besides, what has 
not individual influence achieved in different ages and coun- 
tries ? In the present instance, the people who adopted the go- 
vernment and laws proposed to them, were far from numerous ; 
they confided in the talents, the wisdom, and the integrity of the 
framer of their establishinents ; and experience has proved, 
that he was no stranger to the nature of the materials, on 
which he was destined to work. That his intentions were 
pure and patriotic, will not, we presume, be denied, and 
that some important public lessons may be derived from 
his political code, may, also, be readily conceded; but 
neither should it be dissembled, that he moulded his fellow-ci- 
tizens into a factitious state of society, which would be neither 
practicable, nor desirable, on an extended scale ; that the sa- 
crifice of the amiabilities and decorum of the sex, and the ear- 
ly initiation of the boys into habits of pilfering, are repugnant 
to all sound notions of propriety and morality; and that the 
vaunted inflexibility of the Spartan was often synonymous with 
the most shocking inhumanity and cruelty. Thus we read of 
children, who, that they might be habituated to pain and suf- 
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fering, were scourged at the temple of Diana, till they expired 
in torment; and of others, who because they laboured under 
the misfortune of a weakly constitution, were put to death! 
The barbarous treatment of the Jlotes or Helotes, a neigh- 
bouring tribe, whom they had reduced to slavery, and who 
were doomed to perform all their offices of drudgery, will for 
ever rise up in judgment against the unqualified eulogium of 
Spartan patriotism, and Spartan freedom. They not only in- 
toxicated these wretched dependants, to inspire their children 
with a detestation of inebriety, but sometimes sent their youth 
in ambush, to murder them. They put to death every Helot 
of large stature or handsome mien, as an enemy of the state. 
That love of country cannot be guiltless, which deadens the 
- finer feelings of our frame ; which smothers sympathy, huma- 
nity, and justice ; which transfers the human being into a mon- 
ster of ferocity. Had these gloomy shadings of unrelenting 
austerity been duly attempered by the beams of gentleness and 
generosity, we might have dwelt, with unmingled admiration 
and complacency, on the Spartan name; for it is also imprint- 
ed with virtues and excellencies of no ordinary complexion. 
Pedoretus, we may believe, was sincere, when, on being re- 
jected as one of the council, he consoled himself with the re- 
flection, that “ Sparta had foune three hundred citizens better 
than himself :’’ for such instances of greatness of mind were 
not uncommon. The Spartans were less superstitious than 
the generality of other nations; and the nature of their wor- 
ship denoted somewhat of sense and reflection. All the sta- 
tues of their deities, not excepting that of Venus, were clothed 
in armour, in order to impress the important truth, that reli- 
gion should not be separated from the preservation and de- 
fence of the country. Their sacrifices and offerings were of 
little value, that a useless expense might not deter them from 
the practice of piety. Long prayers were forbidden; and, 
with a degree of liberality, which has few parallels in heathen 
countries, they only asked of the gods to favour the deserving. 
Their funerals, like their other ceremonies, were without pomp, 
and calculated to inspire them with a contempt of death. 

The spirit of the Spartans was decidedly martial. Their 
first lesson in war, was, never to fly from an enemy, however 
powerful, and, on all occasions, to conquer or die, Such as 
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fled from battle, were rendered infamous for ever, and might 

be insulted by any person with impunity. On the eve of an 

engagement, they assumed an unusual cheerfulness of aspect ; 

their long hair was adorned with simple elegance ; and their 

scarlet uniforms and brazen armour were recognized at a dis- 

tance. As they approached the enemy, the king offered sa- 

crifices to the gods; the music struck up; and the suldiers 

advanced with a steady pace, and animated countenances, as if 
to a scene rather of diversion, than of contention. The female 

sex participated in the general feelings of military enthusiasm ; 

the mother delivered the shield to the husband, or son, with the 

parting injunction to bring it back, as a trophy of victory, or 

to be brought back on it, as a bier; and, if her son fell in the 

conflict, she would examine his wounds, to see whether he had 

received them before or behind; for, in the former case, she 

rejoiced, and, in the latter she wept. Sparta, in short, was 

long distinguished above the other states of Greece, for her 
military prowess; and at the Olympic Games, for the feats and. 
valour of her citizens. 

Lycurgus, to whom this famous republic was so much in-- 
debted, encountered many difficulties in reducing his new ar- 
rangements to practice; but his genius and perseverance sur- 
mounted them all. The circumstances of his death are not 
distinctly known ; but the common tradition is not unsuitable 
tothat spiritof devotion to country, to the maintenance of which 
all his aims appear to have been directed. He went, it is al- 
leged, to Delphos, to consult with the Oracle on the best means 
of rendering his statutes permanent; but previously made the 
Spartans swear, that they would preserve them inviolable tll. 
his return. ‘The Oracle gave its sanction to his laws, and de- 
clared, that, by subinitting to them, Sparta would become one 
- of the most illustrious cities in the world. He then starved. 
himself to death, that his countrymen might nut be absolved. 
from their oath. | 

The AtHenrans, though of acharacter very different from: 
the Spartans, yet, like them, aspired to political distinction, and. 
especially to public freedom. Attica had been long divided 
into twelve independent townlets, or villages, till about the time 
of the Trojan war, when Theseus incorporated them into one 
league or state, of which Athens was the capital. He distri- 
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buted the citizens into three classes, viz. the nobles, the la- 
bourers, and the mechanics. The nobles, though fewer in 
number than the rest, equalled, or rather exceeded them in 
power ; for they occupied all the places of dignity. This form 
of government, however, subsisted till the death of Codrus. 
The Heraclidee, who were then at war with the Athenians, 
had been told by the Oracle, that they should be victorious, if 
they did not kill Codrus: and this prince, apprized of the 
response, and resolved to devote himself to his country’s safety, 
disguised himself like a peasant, entered the enemy’s camp, and 
provoked them to kill him. In consequence of this event, Ju- 
piter was declared sole monarch of Athens ; a perpetual Archon, 
or governor, was appointed, instead of a king ; and Medon, the 
son of Codrus, was elected to this dignity. ‘Though the pow- 
er of the Archons was more limited than that of the kings, and 
they were made accountable to the people, yet the enjoyment 
of the first magistracy of the state for life, too nearly resem- 
bled royalty, to be patiently endured by the restless and demo- 
cratical Athenians. It was, accordingly, first limited to the 
term of ten years, and, subsequently, was made annual, when 
the power was shared among nine. But this fleeting and 
divided power was by far too feeble to controul the turbulent, 
and allay the spirit of faction. Besides, in the public adminis- 
tration of justice, these magistrates, deprived as they were of 
the benefit of written laws, decided every case according to 
their own notions of equity, or, perhaps, according to the 
dictates of less honourable feelings. Under these circum- 
stances, the citizens applied to Draco, a virtuous Archon, 
624 B. C. to frame for them a regular body of laws. Draco 
undertook, and accomplished the task; but, according to the 
emphatic expression of the orator Demades, his laws were 
written, not with ink, but with blood. Their severity, in fact, 
was little congenial with the fickle and flexible dispositions of 
the Athenians. If Draco really enacted, that every offence 
should be punished capitally, and that inanimate objects, which 
had been the accidental cause of hurt or injury, should be 
prosecuted, and banished with execration, we can commend 
neither his humanity, nor his judgment ; nor need we be sur- 
prised, that his laws, from the very circumstance of their 
severity, should have been found irreconcileable with practice, 
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The government, therefore, if so it may be called, was still 
agitated by internal commotions, and the distracted views of 
parties : the mountaineers, who were poor, sighed for a de- 
mocracy ; the more opulent inhabitants of the plains preferred 
aristocracy ; and those on the sea coast contended for the es- 
tablishment of a mixed government, as the best calculated to 
promote and maintain the interests of all; while others, op- 
pressed with debt, loudly clamoured for a new partition of the 
lands. Availing himself of the popular discontents, and of the 
unhinged state of the government, Cilo, the ally of Theagenes, 
king of Megara, conceived the project of usurping the power, 
and actually, got possession of the Citadel: being, however, 
very closely pressed by the Athenians, he was constrained to 
fiy ; and such of his people as could not effect their escape, 
took refuge in the temple of Minerva. Megacles, the acting 
Archon, promised to spare their lives, if they would surrender : 
but no sooner had they complied with the latter condition, 
than he caused them to be massacred. The Athenians ex- 
pressed the utmost horror at this act of perfidy, and branded 
the family of the Archon with impiety and malediction. These 
transactions also opened their eyes to the critical situation of 
their affairs, and prompted them to unite in an appeal to the 
wisdom of Soton, who had gained the confidence of all parties, 
and whom they invited to undertake the honourable, but ar- 
duous duty of 4 legislator. For some time, he hesitated to 
comply with their entreaties ; but, being unanimously elected 
Archon, and invested with the requisite authority, he proceed- 
ed toreforin the government. 

Having abrogated all the laws of Draco, except those which 
related to murder, he, in the first instance, restoredto freedom 
all the debtors, who, in consequence of their inability to satisfy 
the claims of their creditors, had been adjudged to servitude. 
He then distributed the citizens into four classes, in propor- 
tion to the nature of their circumstances. The first consisted 
of those whose annual income amounted to five hundred mea- 
sures of liquid, as well as solid commodities ; the second, of 
those who had three hundred measures, and could maintain 
a horse in time of war; the third, of those who had only two 
hundred measures ; and the fourth, of the artisans and labour- 
ers, of every description. These last were ineligible to public 
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offices ; but, to compensate this disqualification, thev had the 
-right of suffrage in the public assemblies, in which all the 
grave and important matters of the state were discussed, as 
peace, war, alliances, the public worship, the laws, finances, 
the elections of the magistrates, &c. These assemblies also 
constituted a Supreme Court, to which there lay.an appeal from 
-the subordinate tribunals. Thus, both the legislative and ju- 
-dicia) power may be said to have centered in the people, whe 
greatly outnumbered the amount of all the other classes. Yet 
the lower orders of the people had the leust property at stake, 
were the least averse to revolutions, and the least capable of 
deliberating with wisdom on the best measures for the public 
safety and prosperity. This remark, however, does not apply to 
the states of ancient Greece, with the same force that it would 
do to a republic in modern Europe ; for it should not be over- 
dooked, that in the former, the slaves, by whom most of the 
amanual drudgery and labour was performed, were four times 
more numerous than the free-men, and had none of the privi- 
leges of citizens ; and, as often as Athens, or Sparta, is quoted 
as a model of a perfect republic, so often should we recollect, that 
in both, domestic servitude existed on the most extensive and 
-degrading scale. Witha view to moderate the proceedings 
of the public assemblies, Solon instituted a senate, composed 
of four hundred members, .a hundred being deputed from each 
-of the four tribes. This body deliberated on public affairs ; 
but its decrees were only provisional, and might be adopted 
or rejected, as a law, by the voice of the people. “I am as- 
tonished,” said the sagacious Anacharsis, the Scythian, to Solon, 
“that your wise men have only the right of deliberation, while 
that of decision is reserved for your fools.” As another balance 
to the influence of popular assemblies, Solon re-established 
the Areopagus, in all its ancient lustre ; made it the depository 
of the laws, and confided to it the general superintendance of 
the police. Still, however, the people had the government 
virtually, in their own hands, and the same Anacharsis was 
again justified in remarking to Solon,---“ Your laws are spi- 
ders’ webs, in which the feeble will be ensnared, and which the 
strong will crush.” The legislator, indeed, himself admitted, 
that they were not the best possible, but the best which the 
Athenians were capable of receiving. His particular laws were, 
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at all events, superior to his general form of government. 
To inspire all the members of the state with vigilance and 
zeal, he ordained that any citizen might prosecute another, 
who injured his neighbour ; and that in all factions and insur- 
rections, which violated the public peace, every citizen should 
be obliged to join one party or another, because the wise and 
prudent man would certainly take the right side, and be most 
capable of effecting an.accommodation. He determined, that 
those who had no children, might leave their fortune to whom 
they pleased. The Areopagus carefully inquired by what 
means every person subsisted; and any man convicted of 
living an idle life, after. the third accusation, was rendered in- 
famous. Ifa son either foolishly wasted his father’s property, 
or refused to support his parents, he was, in like manner, de- 
clared infamous : but, if his parents had not bred him to some 
business, he was neither obliged to maintain them, nor sub- 
jected to the penalties of this law. The only portion, which 
women broughtin marriage, were three gowns, and some move- 
ables of little value. A citizen who associated with dissolute 
women, was excluded from speaking in the assembly of the 
people, because, by his manners, he had rendered himself 
unworthy of their confideace. An Archon convicted of ine- 
briety, was to be put to death, because temperance was re- 
garded as an essential virtue in a magistrate. Children who 
lost their fathers in their country’s service, were to be educated 
-at the public expense, till the twenty-first year of their age. 
Any person who brought an accusation against another, and 
who was not supported by a fifth part of the votes, was obliged 
to pay a heavy fine. In criminal matters, too, the Areopagus 
had the power of revising the sentences of the people ; and yet 
we read of too many iniquitous judgments. Foreigners were 
permitted to reside in Athens, but excluded from all share in 
the government; and a law was even passed, which made it 
‘capital for them to intrude into the assemblies of the people. 
The expense of the women, of funerals, ceremonies, &c. was 
Jimited by sumptuary laws. 

Even during the life of their sage legislator, the fickle 
Athenians proposed to him, almost every day, to make some 
alterations. Disgusted with their caprice and importunities, 
‘be quitted his native city; and they allowed him to be absent 
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ten years, In the course of his travels, his mind was still 
directed to the acquisition of knowledge, while the people at 
home were preparing for a new revolution, Having fruit- 
léssly attempted to revive in their minds the love of genuine 
liberty, he bid a final adieu to Athens, and died at a very ad- 
vanced age. Descended from the race of Codrus, and distin- 
guished by his genius for the fine arts, by his eloquence, his 
valour, and his humanity, he still prosecuted his enquiries till 
the last moments of his existence. “ I grow old,” he said, “in 
learning many things.” The memory of such a man is stilt 
revered by the wise and the good, of every age and country. 
We have now shortly contemplated the Lacedemonian and 

Athenian states, as modelled by their celebrated lawgivers. 
From the time of Lycurgus to the Persian invasion of Greece, 
the history of Sparta presents us with few objects that are in- 
teresting, or that can be properly authenticated. Its govern- 
ment, however, rested on a solid foundation, when almost every 
other Grecian city, troubled with its own dissensions, was too 
feeble to aim at foreign conquests. Nay, all of them might 
have sunk under the power of the Spartans, if that people had 
been ambitious of conquest, or their government suited to 
views of aggrandizement. But such was not their policy, nor 
the spirit of their legislation: on the contrary, they allowed 
other states time to compose their internal quarrels ; they even 
furnished them with the means of accommodation, and gave 
such proofs of justice and moderation, that the cities more 
than once appealed to them as arbiters of their differences. 
It is true, that they soon forfeited their character for political 
moderation ; but still, extension of territory was no object of 
their ambition. 

_ The Messenians, their neighbours, having engaged in war 
against them, encountered a series of defeats, were driven from 
Ithome, their last refuge, and had retired among the neigh- 
bouring people. Ithome was razed to the ground; but the 
Spartans offered terms of reconciliation to the fugitives, invit- 
ed them back to their towns, and treated them with insidious 
gentleness, till they had acquired power to crush them. In 
violation of their plighted faith, they gradually aggravated the 
yoke of their unfortunate dependants, and, finally, provoked 
them to acts of hostility, by every species of vexation and in- 
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justice. The wretched Messenians were again utterly discom- 
fited, and reduced to the alternative of flight, or absolute bond- 
age. Thus the Spartans identified slavery with conquest—a 
galling doctrine to the surrounding states, whose citizens were 
all equally jealous of their freedom, and who preferred fighting 
to the last extremity, or abandoning their homes, to servitude 
under another power. Again, the conquests of the Spartans 
were actually adverse to the augmentation of their territory 
and dominion ; because the more they multiplied the number 
of their slaves, without any corresponding increase of their ci- 
tizens, the more were their military resources directed to the 
prevention or repression of insubordination or revolt on the 
part of their bondsmen. 

To the same cause we may attribute the incapacity of the 
Athenians, to widen the boundaries of their sway, and the poli- 
tical phenomenon of a people invincible on their own limited 
soil, and yet precluded from incorporating conquered provinces 
with their original possessions. In the time of Cecrops, the 
whole of Attica contained only 20,000 inhabitants; and the 
highest calculation, under Pericles, and, afterwards, under 
Demetrius Phalereus, did not exceed twenty-one thousand, a 
striking proof of the stationary rate of the population. Lycur- 
gus found nine thousand citizens in Sparta, and thirty thou- 
sand in Laconia ; so that the free subjects of Lacedemon proba- 
bly did not surpass forty thousand. Such an inconsiderable 
number of human beings constituted the two great powers of 
ancient Greece. 

In proportion as the other cities began to assume stability, 
they looked on one another with jealousy ; and most of them 
would reflect, not without feelings of alarm, on the formidable 
ascendancy of Athens and Sparta; while the two latter would 
naturally contemplate each other with emotions of rivalship. 
According to the vibrations of power and influence, the ba- 
lances of alliance and union were more or less judiciously 
poised ; and the political system of Greece, from the conflicting 
agitations of anxiéty and competition which it endured, be- 
came, at length, so debilitated and exhausted, that it fella 
prey to a foreign power. The pressure of a powerful common 
enemy might smother the seeds of discord, and excite to deeds 
of generous patriotism and valour ; but, when external danger 
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was abated, the elements of disunion would ferment anew, and. 
gradually loosen the fabric, which the general apprehension of 
calamity had cemented. 

Even the discernment of Solon had not sufficiently guard- 
ed his countrymen against the machinations and . devices of 
aspiring demagogues; and he lived to see some of his wisest. 
purposes defeated. The spirit of the factious speedily revived. 
Pisistratus, descended of an ancient family, which traced their 
pedigree to Codrus, combined insinuating manners with extra- 
ordinary abilities and a lofty mind, and had been distinguished 
by his valour and conduct in various military enterprizes. To 
compass his ambitious designs, he had recourse to a singular 
stratagem. Having wounded himself, as was afterwards sup- 
posed, in various parts of the body, he drove his chariot into 
the market-place, and shewing hiniself all covered with blood, 
implored the protection of the people against his enemies, who, 
he alleged, had attacked him, as he was going into the country. 
Moved with his appearance and his tale, the people appointed 
him a guard of fifty men, for the security of his ‘person. With 
this he made himself master of the citadel ; and his opponents 
either submitted, or retired into banishment. It ‘is probable, 
however, that previous to these proceedings, he was aware 
that he had secured the affections of the majority of the citizens ; 
for, although, subsequently to this revolution, we find him 
styled Zyrant, that term denoted, in those days, only a person 
who presided over his community. Gentle, moreover, in the 

exercise of sovereignty, he maintained the regular course of law 
and justice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; 
for, when he understood, that he was accused in the Areopa- 
gus, he appeared, in person, to answer to the charge. ‘Even 
Solon admitted, that, with the exception of his ambition, he 
was the best citizen of Athens. He adorned the city with pub- 
lic edifices and temples, polished the manners of the inhabitants, 
made them acquainted with the Iliad of Homer, instituted a 
Public Library, and had his name enrolled among = sages 
of Greece. 

His sons, Hipparchus ‘and Hippias, are sapeteedas have 
shared the kingdom between them, although the former, who 
was the eldest, enjoyed the chief authority. Plato represents 
his character as the most perfect in history ; and the period of 
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his administration has been compared to the golden age. In 
his patronage of learning and learned men, he surpassed even 
his father; for he not only introduced the poems of Homer 
more generally to the knowledge of his countrymen, but com- 
manded them to be sung at the Panathenean festival, kept the 
poet Simonides at his court, and sent a galley, to bring Ana- 
creon to Athens. By his orders marble pillars, engraved 
with moral verses, were erected in the city, and in the coun- 
try. The developement of taste, genius, and art, the improve- 
ment of the public revenues, and the prosperity of the common- 
wealth, attested the ability and the virtue of his reign. 
Motives of private revenge, which have not been sufficiently — 

unfolded, are supposed to have instigated Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, to conspire against the lives of the tyrants. Having 
imparted their design to a few select friends, they fixed on the 
feast of Panathenea, for the day of its execution, because on 
that day all the citizens wore arms. A suspicion of treachery 
saved Hippias from their rage; but Hipparchus was assassi- 
nated. Harmodius, too, was killed on the spot, and Aristo- 
giton perished by the hands of the multitude. From that mo- 
ment Hippias, distrustful of the affections of the citizens, be- 
came cruel, sanguinary, and odious; many Athenians were put 
to death, and the reign of tyranny commenced. 


[To be Continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 
&c. &c. during the years 1817, 18, 19, 20—By Sin Rosertr 
Kerr Porter. Vol. II. 4to. p. 869. Longman. London, 1822. 


The name of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, as a Traveller, is well 
known; and in the present volume he has presented us with 
an accession to our Geographical and Statistical knowledge 
of an interesting part of the Asiatic world, which is worthy 
place by the side of his former labours. We are decidedly 
of the opinion of those, who prefer the traveller, who expatiates - 
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on what he sees, to him who merely accumulates the inci- 
dents of a tour, and leaves us all the philosophy to ourselves ; 
—and it is only, perhaps, when embellishing is carried so 
far, as to place his works beyond the reach of ordinary pur- 
chasers, that we fee] disposed to object to such volumes, as the 
one before us. It must, however, be admitted, that the mate- 
rials, collected by Sir Robert, have been spun out into an uncon- 
scionably large and expensive quarto, without in fact adding to 
our knowledge of the countries, which he visited, any thing 
like the new matter, which the outward appearance of his 
work would indicate, It abounds, however, in much very use- 
ful and entertaining information; its plates are numerous, and 
well executed ; and as a great part of the world, to which his 
speculations refer, may soon rise into political, as well as 
antiquarian importance, we do not much grudge the price, at 
which we are compelled to purchase them. 

The circumstance of Dr. Sharpe, the companion of Sir Ro- 
bert, falling sick at the village of Imam Zada Ismael, detained our 
traveller twelve days at this place ; and affords him avery am- 
ple stock of observations, which he fails not to extend into a 
goodly number of pages. He describes the manners of the vil- 
lagers in a very lively style ; and warmly eulogizes their hos- 
pitality, representing their domestic habits—particularly in the 
treatment of the wives by their husbands—in a somewhat dif- 
ferent and more amiable light, than is generally done by those 
who paint the customs of Musselman countries, He admits, 
however, that his honest host Saied had fewer of his country’s 
prejudices on these matters, than those around him, and even 
volunteered to tell Sir Robert, how he managed his numerous 
wives, so as not to give offence to any of them, in the distri- 
bution of his attentions. 

In travelling from Imam Zada Ismael to Ispahan, Sir Robert | 
_had to pass through what he calls the Highlands of Persia, 

and heard much, but saw little, of the bands of robbers, that 
waylay and murder the defenceless passengers. He had, how- 
ever, an opportunity of witnessing a skirmish between his 
escort, and the Bactrian banditti, which gives him an opportu- 
nity of lauding the steadiness of his musqueteer guard. After 
descending the tremendous pass of Ourtching, which Sir Ro- 
betr describes as most truly terrific, he reaches the plain of 
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Ispahan ; and gives us the following description of the celebrat- 
ed City of Persia, and the character of the modern Per- 
sians: it is drawn with a masterly hand, and we are per- 
suaded, from what we know of other Eastern nations, is strict- 
ly just and correct. The vigorous temperament of mind, to 
be found in the western world, leads to the sacrifice of every 
comfort and self gratification, at the shrine of public and 
private rights; but in Persia every thing like a regard to 
those rights is sacrificed to ease and personal enjoyment. Hence 
the tyrants, that rule, are often cruel and sanguinary: but 
the great body of the governed seldom, if ever, evince a 
disposition to insurrection or tumult, and are the easiest ruled 
in the world. 

‘« August 24.—The approach to the southern side of the city 1s infinite- 
ly more magnificent than the entrance on the north. Amongst the first 
objects that struck our eyes in the present view, were the numerous 
nobly-constructed bridges, each carrying its long level line of thickly 
ranged arches, to porch-like structures of the finest elevations ; some 
fallen into stately ruin ; others nearly entire; but all exhibiting splendid 
memorials of the triumphal ages of the Sefi race. These bridges, once 
the scenes of many a glorious cavalcade of prince and people, were now, 
though deserted, still unimpaired, and indeed superb prologues to 
tenantless palaces, and a city in ruins. All spake of the gorgeous, pd- 
pulous past; but all that remained in preserit life, seemed lost in si- 
lence, shrinking from the increasing flame of a morning sun that burrit 
like midday. Happily, a covert path presented itself ; and after enjoy- 
ing our ride beneath the cool arcades of its long mouldering Cloisters, 
we entered the southern gate of the town, and immediately came out 
into one of those umbrageous avenues of trees, which render the interior 
of Ispahan in this quarter, avery paradise. It terminated at the great 
bazar of Shah Abbas ; the whole of which enormous length of building 
is vaulted above, to exclude heat, yét admit air and light. Hundreds of 
shops, without inhabitants, filled the sides of this epitome of a deserted 
mercantile world; and having traversed their untroddef labyrinths 
for an extent of nearly two miles, we entered the Maidan Shab, another 
spacious soundless theatre of departed grandeur. The present solitude 

of so magnificent a place was rendered more impressive, by the distinct 

echoing of our horse's footsteps, as we passed through its immense 

quadrangle, to the palace that was to be our temporary abode. On 

eritering beneath its gold and marble portico, I felt the pleasurable 
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sensation of old acquaintanceship, if not an actual glow of something 
like home ; for this was the very one of the Hesth Beheste, or eight 
palaces, which had been my residence during my first Stay at Ispahan. 
The coolest, and therefore most delightful range amongst its splendid 
apartments was prepared for us ; and to add to the immediate refresh- 
ment of ‘‘ fruits, flowers, and the limpid spring,"’ we had the agreeable 
information that our friend Hadge Bachire was the inhabitant of the 
suite nearest to ours. It was not now difficult to guess, whence had 
_ flowed the cornucopia before us. Mutual visits were soon paid ; and 
we had more and more reason, to remember with respect and grateful- 
ness, the good Abyssinian of Shiraz. 

‘* During my present sojourn in the fading courts of the Sefi, I had 
more frequent opportunities than before of mixing with what, in Eu- 
rope, would be called the society of the place. I had become more 
intimate with the general manners of the country, in the course of my 
travelling : and hence better understood the Persian character in gene- 
ral, and more clearly distinguished peculiarities in classes or individuals. 
Besides the usual visits of punctilio from the great authorities in the 
town, both khans and khet khodes, that is, nobles and magistrates, 
came to us now on the most sociable terms ; and for this advantage we 
hold ourselves indebted to the familiar friendship of Hadge Bachire, 
who in a manner domesticated with us, and daily passed two or three 
hours in our apartments, attended by his guests. | 

‘The variety of character amongst these people is equally interesting 
and extraordinary ; and that variety does not exist nore in certain dis- 
similarities distinguishing one individual from another, than in those 
Very dissimilarities often meeting in one man. The Persian's natural 
disposition is amiable, with quick parts ; and on these foundations, the 
circumstances of climate and government have formed his character. 
Perhaps a stronger proof could not be given of the former trait, than 
that we find in their history no terrible details of Sanguinary popular 
tumults. The page is blotted in a thousand places, with massacres, 
done by order of a single tyrant ; but never a disposition for insurrection, 
and wide murderous revenge, in the people en masse. _ Fonder of plea- 
sure than ambitious of the sterner prerogatives of power, they seek their 
chief good in the visions of a fanciful philosophy, or the fervours of a 
faith, which kindles the imagination with the senses. The dreams of 
their poets, the delights of the Anderoon, the vigour of the chase ; these, 
with services at court, whether to the Shah, or to his princely repre- 
sentative over provinces, or to their delegated authorities in towns and 
villages, all alike form the favourite pursuits of the Persians, from the 
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. highest khan to the lowest subject in the empire. This bland docility 
of mind, so amiable to a certain point, and dangerous beyond it; dif- 
ferent, indeed, from the vigorous, upright temperament, which stands 

- by its own rights and those of others, to the sacrifice of all personal 
enjoyment and safety ; and which, too, may be exaggerated to the most 
ruinous extreme ;—this gay, contented disposition of the Persian, makes 
him, of all people, the easiest to be governed. Asa second proof of 
this, I need only mention, that the state revolutions so often occurring 
in this country, have not been those of the people, nor over the people ; 
but the result of struggles between different claimants for the crown. 
The conflict has been fought between prince and prince, at the head 
of their embattled friends; and according to the decision of the 
day, the country, perfectly quiescent, like the transfer of an estate, 

_ has passed from one dynasty to another. But though the people 
take no real part in these transactions, neither impeding the return 
of peace, nor disturbing it when present, with political considerations 
or movements of any kind, yet it is from these frequent changes 
of dynasty that most of the evils in Persia arise. An irrepressible 
sense of insecurity on both siles, keeps up an apprehension in all, 
and the most apparent means of maintaining power, and conciliating 
its possessor, being riches, an avidity for money has become the ruling 
passion of the whole nation. That quickness of the parts, which more 
liberal views would turn into channels,to promote the true wealth of the 
country, is now solely directed to the sordid accumulation of gold, and 
to the subtlest ways of concealing its acquisition from those, who might 
have the wish, as well as the power, to appropriate it to themselves. 
Hence comes the spirit of over-reaching, of extortion, and of all despi- 
cable and detestable methods of collecting money; with answering 
habits of dissimulation and falsehood, to disguise and retain their ill- 
gotten wealth. Not that these vices are universally the attendants on 
the possession, or seeking the means of money in Persia; but they 
belong to the principle, on which it is amassed, and the consequence is 
very general. 

«<« I have already mentioned, that the peculiar temperament of the 
Persian is lively, imitative, full of imagination, and of that easy nature, 
which we in the West call ‘ taking the world lightly ;’ and that hence 
he is prone to seek pleasures, and to enjoy them with his whole heart. 
Amongst these, the gaiety of his taste renders him fond of pomp and 
show ; but his fear of attracting suspicion to his riches, prevents him 
exhibiting such signs in his own person beyond an extra superb shawl, a 
handsomely hilted dagger, or the peculiar beauty of his kaliouns. The 
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utmost magnificertce of his house, consists in the number of apartments, 
and extent of the courts ; of the rose-trees and little fountains in the 
one, and the fine carpets and nummuds in the other. But vessels of 
gold or silver are never seen. The dinner-trays are of painted wood ; 
and those on which the sweetmeats and fruits appear, are of copper, 
thickly tinned over, looking like dirty plate. Neither gluttony nor epicu- 
rism is a vice of this nation. The lower classes also live principally 
upon bread, fruits, and water. The repast of the higher, consists of 
the simplest fare ; their cookery being devoid of any ingredient to ati- 
mulate the appetite. Sherbuts, of different kinds, are their usual beve- 
rage ; and tea and coffee the luxuries of ceremonious meetings. In this 
general abstinence from what is usually styled the pleasures of the 
table, we find a nearer resemblance to the manly frugality of ancient 
Persis, or Iran, (which the admirable Institutions of the first Cyrus 
extended from that people to the less temperate Medes,) than to the 
manners, which prevailed even in so short a time as a century after, 
under the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the brother of the younger Cyrus ; 
of whose changes Xenophon relates, ‘ The rules of the great Cyrus are 
no longer regarded, which taught the practices of Persian simplicity and 
temperance ; conforming only in dress to the etegance of the Medes. 
But now the severity of Persian demeanour is quite extinguished, and 
nothing is seen but the effeminacy and luxury of the Medes; new 
dishes are invented for the table, and sauces also, for cooks aré provided 
to supply a variety in both.’ This perversion was not likely to be re- 
formed by the Macedonian conqueror, or his successors ; nor can we 
suppose much improvement nearer our own times, when we find the Sefi 
race painted their bacchanalian orgies on the walls. Therefore, seeing 
what we see now, we must conclude, that either the members of the 
court alone could be meant in these descripticns, or that a very extraor- 
dinary happy influence has been effected over all ranks, in so amazingly 
short-a time, as since the accession of the present family. But I am 
rather inclined to think, that the people at large have generally been 
moderate ; and are now only following their ancient customs, with the 
additional sanction of an admirable example from the throne. Some, 
however, indulge in the inebriating powers of the vine ; but so far from 
regarding it as a social pleasure, either from fear of exposure, or insen- 
sibility to its exhilarating effects, they retire secretly and alone ; and 
quaff bow! after bowl, until the solitary toper makes himself as happy ss 
he intended, that is, perfectly stupidly drunk. This is the utmost a 
Persian can conceive of the enjoyment of wine, and not being able to 
comprehend the gratification Europeans find in sipping its refreshing 
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cordial from a small vessel, while animating the gentle stimulus with 
convivial conversation, his astonishment is unbounded at hearing, that 
the best company always rise sober from a festive board.’ From the 
earliest times, the breeding of fine horses has been a passion in the 
East ; and in no country more than Persia, where indeed a man and his 
horse are seen in such constant companionship, that custom has in a 
manner identified them with each other : and hence the most beautiful 
steeds are never brought in proof of any extraordinary riches ; a Persian 
being well mounted, though the clothes on his back may not be worth 
half atomaun. Their mules too, are a stately, useful race. I have al- 
ready noticed, that horse-racing is not pursued’ here as with us, to 
produce a certain prodigious swiftness in a short given time; but to 
exercise the limbs of the travelling or courier horse, to go over a consi- 
derable number of miles in one day, or more, at an unusual rate, with- 
out slackening his pace, or suffering by the exertion. The fleetness of 
a Persian horse in the chase, is equal to that of any country; but his 
ekquisite management in the military sports of the girid, &c. cannot be 
equalled on any other field. In these exercises we see something of the 
latent fire of the chivalric Shah Sevund, breaking forth in their descendants, 
and lambently playing on the point of their lances. The dexterity of their 
evolutions, the grace of their motions, and the knighthood-gallantry 
of their address, unite in giving an inexpressible charm to these scenes. 
But it does not end there ; this gaiete de cour, and courtesy of man- 
ner, pervading every class, renders the society of the higher ranks 
particularly amiable, and communication with the lower free of any 
rudeness : nay, indeed, the humblest peasant, from the old man to the 
boy, expresses himself with a degree of civility only to be expected 
from education and refinement. Quick in seeing, or apprehending 
occasions of service, high and low seem to bend themselves gracefully 
to whatever task their superior may assign ; besides, talent seems to 
contend with inclination, in accomplishing its fulfilment. In short, 
this pliant, polished steel of character, so different from the sturdy 
nature and stubborn uses of the iron sons of the north, fit the 
Persians to be at once a great, happy, and a peaceable people, under 
a legitimate and well-ordered monarchy. Of what good they are capable 
has been proved under the rule of Cyrus; to what evil, they may be 
perverted, the same biographer testifies in his account of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon; and nearly the same form of government, 
whether under Guebre or Mahomedan, has continued until this day, 
The effects of the Muhomedan creed of fatalism, upon the conduct of 
its followers, whether as subjects or men, we may all comprehend, 
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because we daily see it before our eyes ; but what might have been the 
political influences of the Guebre faith, we have no opportunity here 
of judging, the few remains of that degraded race being no more a 
people.” 

The small space of a single page comprehends Sir Robert’s 
description of the once celebrated Ecbatana, the capital of the 
ancient Medes—where Astyages once held his court in all its 
splendour ; and where Cyrus rested in kingly pomp, in his 
annual journeyings from Persepolis, Susa, and Babylon. When 
he actually beheld the remains of this once noted city, ‘“ it was 
with the appalled shock of seeing a prostrate dead body”’—a 
simile, by the by, which our traveller is very fond of employ- 
ing, in attempting to convey to his readers some notions of the 
departed greatness of towns and cities, which it was his for- 
tune to survey ; and which all, who are acquainted with Lord 
Byron’s Poems, will easily discover not to be original, however 
appropriate. The musings of Sir Robert over such scencs as 
the fallen Ecbatana presented to him, are always ina sensible 
and sensitive tone, and reflect honour alike on the head and 
heart of the traveller. 

The ruins of ancient Babylonafford Sir Robert a still more 
favorable opportunity of indulging in the reflections, which 
fallen grandeur is so well calculated to excite. His descrip- 
tion of these ruins occupies a considerable number of his 
pages; and although they have been often before des- 
cribed by other travellers, and particularly well by Mr. Rich, 
our readers may be pleased to see what new light, if any, Sir 
Robert Kerr Porter has thrown upon the subject. 

<« We left the Khaun of Iskanderia at half past seven o'clock this 
morning. Soon after clearing the numcrous low heaps of ruins and 
rubbish diverging from the place, we discovered the golden cupola of 
Mosseile, reflecting the rising sun, in a direction south 40° west. Hav- 
ing travelled about four miles farther, the usual traces of former build- 
ings spread a vast way on the rest of our road: and one relic, not in- 
ferior in bulk to that of Boursa Shishara, stood very conspicuous. It 
was built of unburnt bricks, marked at their lines of union, with no other 
cement, than that of slime: neither reeds nor straw appeared outwardly, 
and at first I judged it to have been of more recent construction than 
the former pile I had ascended ; but on examining some broken pieces 
of the bricks, which Jay thickly around, I found several bearing rem-~ 
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nants of uniform inscriptions ; proof sufficient of the antiquity of the 
materials at least. But whether the place, of which the edifice they 
composed had formed a part, were coeval with Babylon, or was after- 
wards erected out of her remains, cannot easily be determined. Yet, 
so extensive and numerous are the traces of former buildings on the spot, 
we must conclude that something like a town has existed here ; and if 
the historical accounts are to be depended on, that the original dimensions 
of Babylon extended to a length and breadth of fifteen miles, the adjas 
cent great villages, or minor towns usually attendant on metropolitan 
cities, might very well reach thus far. 

- «© Mahowil lies four miles from the Hadge’s-khan ; and is only separat 
ed from the plain more immediately connected with the remains of 
Babylon, by the. embankments of two once ‘noble canals, very near 
each other, and running almost due east and west. In the first, which 
we crossed by a brick bridge, we saw water. These canals seem at 
present to be regarded as the boundary, whence the decided vestiges of 
the great city commence ; and we soon discovered their widely spread- 
ing tracks. In crossing the bridge, which leads to those immense 
tumuli of temples, palaces, and human habitations of every description, 
now buried in shapeless heaps, and a silence profound as the grave ; I 
could not but feel.an undescribable awe, in thus passing, as it were, 
into the gates of ‘ fallen Bubylon.’ 

«« Between this bridge and Hilla (something more than eight miles 
distant), three piles of great magnitude particularly attract attention ; 
but there are many minor objects, to arrest investigation in the way, 
A mound of considerable elevation rose on our left -as we rode along, 
not five hundred yards from the second embankment ; its sloping sides 
were covered with broken bricks, and other fragments of past buildings, 
while the ground around its base presented a most nitrous surface, 
Ata few hundred yards onward again, another mound projected of 
still greater height, and from it branched subordinate elevations in 
several directions. I here had a fine view of the great oblong pile, cals 
led by the Arabs Mujelibe, or rather Muhallibe, ‘the overturned,’ an 
attributive term, which, however, they do not confine to this sublime 
wreck alone ; other remains, in this immense field of ruin, bearing the 
same striking designation of the manner of its fall. Mujelibe bore from 
the elevation on which we stood, south 10° west. Having proceeded 
about a couple of miles from the two canal ridges near Mahowil, we 
advanced to another and higher embankment, ofa totally different 
appearance from that of a watercourse. It ran almiost due east and 
west, until lost to the eye in the horizon on both sides. I rode a con- 
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siderable way along its base, to examine whether there might not be 
some trace of a ditch; and though I did not discover any, nor, indeed, - 
aught that was at all answerable to our ideas of what would have been 
even a fragment of the vast bulwark-walls of Babylon, yet I saw no - 
cause to doubt its being a remnant of some minor interior boundary. 

‘¢ The whole of our road was on a tolerably equal track : excepting 
where unavoidably broken by small mounds, detached pieces of canal 
embankments, and other indications of a place in ruins; mingled with 
marshy hollows in the ground, and large nitrous spots, from the depo- 
sits of accumulated rubbish. Indeed it was almost impossible to note, 
while their number confused our antiquarian researches, the endless 
ramifications of minor aqueducts, whose remains intersected the way. 
At about four miles in advance from the long single embankment, or 
interior boundary ridge I mentioned before, we crossed a very spacious 
canal : beyond which, to the eastward, the plain appeared a vast ‘unin- 
terrupted flat. 

«« An hour and a quarter more brought us to the north-east shore of 
the Euphrates, hitherto totally excluded from our view by the interven- 
ing long and varied lines of ruin, which now proclaimed to us on every 
side that we were, indeed, in the midst of what had been Babylon. From .- 
the point on which we stood to the base of Mujelibe, large masses of 
ancient foundations spread on our right, more resembling natural hills ~ 
in appearance, than mounds covering the remains of former great and 
splendid edifices. To the eastward also, chains of these undulating 
heaps were visible, but many not higher than the generality of the ca- 
nal embankments we had passed. The whole view was particularly so- 
lemn. The majestic stream of the Euphrates wandering in solitude - 
like a pilgrim monarch through the silent ruins of his devastated king- 
dom, still appeared a noble river, even under all the disadvantages of 
its desert-tracked course. Its banks were hoary with reeds, and the 
grey osier willows were yet there, on which the captives of . Israel hung 
up their harps ; and, while Jerusalem was not, refused to be comforted. 
But how is the rest of the scene changed since then! At that time 
these broken hills were palaces ; those long undulating mounds, streets; 
this vast solitude, filled with the busy subjects of the proud daughter of 
the East! Now, ‘ wasted with misery,’ her habitations are not 
to be found; and, for herself, ‘ the worm is spread over her!" 
Our road bent, from the immediate bank of the river, to the 
south-east ; and, after crossing the bed of a very wide canal, 
almost close to the bank we were leaving, we entered on- an 
open tract, on which I saw the extensive encampment of - the 
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Kiakya Bey. The town of Hilla lay a couple of miles beyond it; a 
long stretch of low-bulwarked wall, but enlivened by cupolas and glit- 
tering minarets, and the tops of numerous plantations of date-trees, 
with other green boughs from the gardens, through whose pleasant ave- 
nues we soon approached the gates of the place. On passing them, I 
found a house prepared for me in the suburb of the city, on the east side 
of the river, and not far from the bridge. I could not have had a more 
desirable situation, for comparative coolness and interest of prospect. 
Our ride this day had occupied nearly nine hours, and over a space of 
ground about the same as the day before, namely, twenty-eight miles. 

‘«* November 12th. By the appointed hour this morning, the Kiakya's 
officer appeared before my gate, at the head of a hundred well-armed 
men, some of whom were Arabs, all fairly mounted and ready to 
attend me to that part of the desolated land of Shinar, which 
lies west of the Euphrates. My immediate object was the Birs 
.Nimrod ; the tower mentioned by Neibuhr, with so much regret at 
his having been prevented, by apprehension of the wild tribes in the 
desert, from closely examining its prodigious remains. But the obser- 
vations he was enabled to make, however short of his wishes, were suf- 
ficient to awaken in him an idea, now ably supported by the more com- 
prehensive investigations of the present British resident at Bagdad. that 
in this pile we see the very Tower of Babel, the stupendous artificial 
mountain, erected by Nimrod in the plain of Shinar, and on which, inafter 
ages, Nebuchadnezzar raised the temple of Belus. It lies about six 
miles south-west of Hillah. On leaving the suburb on the eastern shore 
of the river, we crossed a bridge of thirty-six pontoons, all considerably 
smaller than those over the Tigris at Bagdad, and like them.in a neg- 
lected state. The width of the Euphrates at this passage, is four hun- 
dred and thirty feet. On quitting the crazy timbers of the bridge, 

which gave terrible note of insecurity, under the tramping feet of my 
attendant troopers, we entered the most considerable part of the town 
of Hillah ; and, after riding through a narrow and crowded bazar, near- 
ly suffocated with the double evils of heat and stench, and thence pro- 
ceeding along three or four close streets, at intervals opened to the fresh 
air by intervening heaps of ruins, we reached the western gate, called 
that of Tahmasia, which happily delivered us into a free atmosphere. 
We left the high banks of the Tagya canal on our right, or, as it is 
otherwise called, the Ali Pasha trench, (cut to detend the town from 
the marauders of the desert,) running in a direction north-west ; and, 
rapidly over the apparently boundless plain, found the ground i in general 
4n2 
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perfectly flat, and in paxts very marshy. My eyes ranged on all sides 
while crossing this vast barren tract, which assuredly had of old been 
covered, if not by closely compacted streets, at least with the parks and 
gardens attached to distinct mansions, or divisions of this once imperial 
city ; but all was withered and gone, and comparatively level to the 
very horizon, till the object of my expedition presented itself, standing 
alone in the solitary waste like the awful figure of Prophecy herself, 
pointing to the fulfilment of her word. 
<< At the moment of my first seeing it, the tower bore from us south 
70 west; to which point we made direct forward, hastening our 
speed as we approached nearer the stupendous pile. During almost 
the whole of our ride, I had observed numerous spots on the 
plain, shewing the saline encrustment usually found where buildings have 
formerly stood ; also a long line of broken bank on our left; but here, at 
about five miles from Hillah, certainly commenced the first western 
very elevated traces of former edifices, beginning with some considerable 
mounds near to the remains of an old canal, through whose bed we passed, 
and which stretched first southward, and then bent westward. About 
six hundred yards further brought us to a second canal of vaster dimen- 
sions than the preceding, being full thirty yards across, with very high em- 
bankments broken into a succession of littie hillocks. This canal tooka 
direction to our right for nearly three quarters of a mile, corresponding 
tothe line of the other in our left, running first north and west, then taking 
a sweep gradually due south, bent again, and (according to the observa- 
tion I could make by my glass, while standing on one of the hillocks), de- 
scribed a line to the eastward, till it joined the narrower canal through 
whose channel we had recently passed. The space thus inclosed, seem- 
ed to be about two miles: forming, though in ruins, the outlines of a vast 
court or area, round the sublimest monument of the past, still rearing its 
shattered summittowards the heaveng. On observing the range of these 
canals, ortrenchcs, it struck me, that the inner bank may have been a wall ; 
and in that case, the surrounding channel becomes a feature of exterior 
defence. Almost all over the ground between the base of the great pile 
itself and these boundaries, abundant vestiges of former buildings are vi- 
sible; exhibiting uneven heaps of various sizes, covered with masses of 
broken brick tiles and vitrified fragments, all silently eloquent of some 
former signal overthrow. The present shape and dimensions of this huge 
mass of buildmg, when seen from the east, appears like an oblong hill, 
sweeping irregularly upwards towards its western aspect, in a broad pyra- 
midicalform. Itmeasures atthe base 694 yards (3082 feet, ) at least as nears 
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ly that, as the dilapidated state of the outline there would allow me to 
ascertain. Qn looking towards its eastern face, it extends in width 153 
yards (459 feet), and presents two stages of hill; the first shewing an 
elevation of about 60 feet, cloven in the middle into a deep ravine, and 
intersected in all directions by furrows, channelled there by the descend- 
ing rains of succeeding ages. The summit of this first stage, stretches in 
rather a flattened sweep to the base of the second ascent, which springs 
out of the first in a steep and abrupt conical form, terminated at the top 
by a solitary standing fragment of brick-work, like the ruin of a tower. 
From the foundation of the whole pile, to the base of this piece of ruin, 
measures about 200 feet: and from the bottom of the ruin to its shat- 
tered top, are 35 feet. On the western side the entire mass rises at once 
from the plain in one stupendous, though irregular pyramidical hill, bro- 
ken, in the slopes of its sweeping acclivities, by the devastations of time 
und rougher destruction. The southern and northern fronts are parti- 
cularly abrupt towards the point of the brick ruin; but in both these 
views we have a profile of the first stage of the Birs, which I fully de- 
scribed in approaching the eastern face. My advance to the northern 
steep was much interrupted by large masses of fine and solid brick-work, 
projecting from amongst the far spreading heaps of rubbish at its base, 
and which had evidently been parts of the original facing of the lower 
ranges of the pile. I shall describe these fragments more particularly 
hereafter; mean while observing, that it is only on the northern sida 
they occur. 

«* The tower-like ruin on the extreme summit, is a solid mass, twenty- 
eight feet broad, constructed of the most beautiful brick masonry, and pre- 
senting the apparent angle of some structure originally of a square shape ; 
the remains of which stand on the east, to a height of thirty-five feet, 
and to the south twenty-two feet. It is rent from the top to nearly half 
way to the bottom; unquestionably by some great convulsionof nature, 
or some even more extraordinary destructive efforts of man. The ma- 
terials of the masonry are furnace-burnt bricks of a much thinner fabrick 
than most of those, which are found east of the river, on the spot to 
which some writers confine the remains of Babylon. I had not ex- 
plored that ground, when I first visited the Birs Nimrood: but I had 
seen many of the Babylonian bricks at Hillah, forming the court and walls 
of the house I inhabited; and which had been brought from the mounds 
of the ancient great city, to assist in erecting the modern miserable 
town. The cement which holds the bricks together that compose the 
ruin on the summit of the Birs, is so hard, that my most violent attempta 
could not separate them. Hence I failed in discovering whether these 
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bore any inscriptive stamps on their surface, marks invariably found where 
they exist at all, on the side of the bricks which faces downwards. Why 
they were so placed, we cannot guess; but so it is in all the primitive 
remains of ancient Babylonia; but in the more modern structures of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other places erected out of her spoils, these in- 
scribed bricks are seen facing in all directions. While on the summit of 
the Birs I examined many of the fine brick fragments, which lay near 
the foot of the piece of standing wall, to see whether bitumen had been 
used any where in their adhesion, but I could not trace the smallest bit. 
The cement throughout was lime spread in a very thin layer, not thicker 
than a quarter of an inch, between each brick and its neighbour; and 
thin as this cement was laid, it contained a spreading of straw through 
the midst of it. The standing piece of ruin is perforated in ranges of 
square openings ; through which the light and air have free passage. 
The latter admission may havebeen deemed necessary, to preserve the in- 
terior of the building from the abiding influence of damp. For that 
this tower-like relic is a remains of what formerly constituted 
a part of some interior division of the great pile itself, 1 shall 
presently uttempt to shew. At the foot of this piece of wall, on 
‘ts southern and western sides, besides the minor fragments I have just 
mentioned as having inspected in search of bitumen, lay several immense 
unshapen masses of similar fine brick-work : some entirely changed to 
a state of the hardest vitrification, and others only partially so. In ma- 
ny might be traced the gradual effects of the consuming power 
which had produced so remarkable an appearance ; exhibiting parts burnt 
to that variegated dark hue seen in the vitrified matter lying about in 
glass manufactories ; while through the whole of these awful testimonies 
of the fire (whatever fire it was) which, doubtless, hurled them from 
their original elevation, the regular lines of the cement are visible, and so 
hardened in common with the bricks, that when the masses are struck 
they ring like glass. On examining the base of the standing wall, conti- 
guous to these huge transmuted substances, it is found totally free from 
any similar changes—in short, quite in its original state; hence I draw 
the conclusion, that the consuming power acted from above, and that 
the scattered - ruin fell from some higher point than the summit of the 
present standing fragment. The heat of the fire which produced such 
amazing effects, must have burnt with the force of the strongest furnace ; 
and from the general appearance of the cleft in the wall and these vi- 
trified masses, I should be inclined to attribute the catastrophe to light- 
ning from heaven. Ruins, by the explosion of any combustible matter, 
would have exhibited very different appearances." 
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Sir Robert spent four months at Tabreez, the capital of his - 
Highness Abbas Mirza; and during his stay collected much 
valuable information in regard to this part of the Persian empire. 
We cannot afford room to extract his observations on the public 
revenue of the Prince, its origin, and mode of collection ; but - 
such of our readers, as will turn to the work itself, will find, 
that even under the improved government of Abbas Mirza, 
the administration of justice seems little better than one chain of » 
bribery and corruption, from the highest to the lowest tribunal. 
It is, however, but justice to this Prince tosay, thathe is indefati-_ 
gable in his attempts to introduce a better system, so far as the 
power is in his hands, during the life of his father: and Sir 
Robert Porter augurs very auspiciously of his success, when he 
shall ascend the Musnud, to which, although only the second 
son of the reigning Shah, he is the heir apparent. We ought, 
perhaps, to make some allowance for Sir Robert’s panegyric 
on Abbas Mirza, on the score of the kindness and hospitality, 
which he received from him at Tabreez. He ascribes to him 
very benign dispositions, integrity of mind, happy talents for 
empire, and a liberality of opinion and- conduct, in adopting 
[European improvements, which promise much good to his 
country. He has already succeeded in establishing some very 
important. manufactories at his capital, of which the Arsenal, | 
erected under the superintendence of a Mr. Armstrong, is the - 
most conspicuous. A printing press and a fulling mill are 
also among the improvements, introduced by the Prince Roy- 
al.. But what perhaps evinces his desire to ameliorate his sub- 
jects, more than any other act, is the fact of his having sent 
six or seven young Persians tu England, to study Medicine 
and other branches of the arts, at his expence. His father re- 
gards all his attempts at improvement, with much approba- 
tion ; and it is sincerely to be desired, that at the death of Fut- 
teh Ali Shah, the Persian Empire may be distracted by none 
of the civil wars, bloodshed and assassinations, which too fre- 
quently follow the demise of its monarchs. The present king - 
has reached a venerable old age, and reigned, upon the whole 
happily over his subjects, for the last twenty years. We con- 
fess, however, that we are not w‘thout our apprehensions, that 
the death of Futteh Shah, will be the signal for civil war in 
Persia.. Indeed, the eldest son of the king, Mahmood Ali Mir- 
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za, has already thrown down the gauntlet. Whether he will 
prevail on any, or all of his eight brothers, who are now each 
in the government of a province, to support his claims, re- 
mains to be seen ; but should he succeed in placing the crown 
on his own head, his well-known warlike disposition would 
lead us to entertain strong fears for the future tranquillity of 
Persia. Besides the ten sons, on each of whom Futteh Shah 
has bestowed a government, during his own life, Sir Robert 
informs us, that he has a family of thirty-nine sons, and one 
hundred and forty daughters. 

Our traveller is clearly of opinion, that the neighbourhood of 
Russia, whether as a friend or an enemy, is of all circumstances 
the most calculated to influence the tranquillity and consequent 
improvement of Persia. The Russian Embassy to Teheran, 
under Mr. Nazzarovilch, passed through Tabreez, while Sir 
Robert was there. The Ambassador is represented as a man 
of great talents, and is the first accredited resident from Peters- 
burgh at the Court of Teheran. The recent acquisitions of 
Russia on the coasts of the Caspian, and the increasing com- 
merce between her subjects and those of Persia, rendered the 
residence of an accredited imperial envoy at the Persian Court, 
a measure of indispensible necessity ;—-but it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that Russia is actuated by higher views, than such as are 
merely commercial; and she knows, that in the event of a 
struggle for the crown of Persia, on the death of the present 
Shah, it will be hers to decide which of his sons shall wear it. 

Sir Robert Kerr has given us more accurate information, in 
regard to the Russian frontier towards Persia, than we have 
hitherto possessed ; and marked out the line of demarcation 
between the two powers. We have already laid this part of 
his travels before our readers in the third number of the 
' Magazine, under the head Literary Notices, to which we beg 
to refer them. 

The English Cabinet has not improved its relationship with 
the Persian, so assiduously as that of St. Petersburgh ; and if 
we are to rely on the latest information, which we have seen 
from that part of the world, the aged Shah is beginning to ex- 
perience the toils of governing, so as to give satisfaction to the 
rival Envoys at his Court. It is said that the Russian lately 
acquired such an ascendancy in Futteh Ali’s counsels, as to 
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prevail on his Majesty to make a very unreasonable and im- 
pertinent demand on Mr. Wittock, the English Envoy; and 
even to accompany it with a threat of taking off the Envoy’s © 
head, should this demand not be'speedily complied with. Mr. 
WIL tock, it is stated, acted with great spirit and propriety ;. 
and immediately on receiving the insolent message left Tche- 
ran, notwithstanding every entreatytoremain. In consequence 
ot this the Shah dispatched an Ambassador to London, to- ex- 
plain and apologize, on the grounds of Russian influence hav- 
ing instigated him to the affront ; and matters are again restored 
to their former footing between the crowns. That they can- 
not long remain in séatu quo must be obvious to every one, 
who regards their present posture with attention; and the 
death of Futteh Ali Shah, will doubtless be the signal of im- 
portant events in Persia. It is impossible that England can 
regard these events. with indifference. Should they terminate 
in the still further extension of Russian territory and influence 
in Persia, it will behove ler to devise means, if possible, to ar- 
rest the march of the Czar, before he reaches the banks of the 
Indus. ) 

Among the natural curiosities described by Sir Robert Kerr, 
there are few more singular, than the Naphtha Springs in the 
neighbourhood of Kerkook. The place is accounted sacred by 
the Guebres, or Fire-worshippers—a sect of which. our tra- 
veller has given us a pretty elaborate description, about the 
commencement of his travels. His remarks on this sect, and 
on the religion, and rise of idolatrous worship in Assyria 
and Persia, are well worthy of the perusal of our readers. 

‘© Dec. 10th, An early hour was fixed this morning for visiting the 
Naphtha springs and burning hill, a little way out of the direct road to 
Sulimania. The escort provided me by the governor of Kirkook consist- 
ed of twenty persons, with almost as many kinds of weapons, ancient 
and modern, from the Parthian light javelin, to the present heavy 
blunderbuss. These were appointed to attend me to the object of my 
curiosity ; while an additional Courdish mehmandar, and another 
detachment of fighting men, with my mules and baggage, were to 
await my return at the suburb of the town, and there falling in with the 
rest of the escort, complete my guard to the city of Sulimania. 

‘« These arrangements having been made, we crossed the cultivated 
country in‘a direction N, 20° W. and after a gallop of little more than 
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a quarter of an hour reached a range of low hillg, crbwiied with a regular 
line of rock rising froin their clayey und sulphurous brows. On the 
side of one of these hills, and which faces the north-west, Strabo 

describes the situation of the Naphtha springs. They are ten in number. 

For « considerable distance from them we felt the air sulphurous ; but 
in drawing near jt became worse, ahd we were all instantly struck with 
excruciating-headaches. . The springs consist of several pits or wells, 

seven or eight feet in diameter, and ten or twelve deep. The whole 
number are within the compass of four or five hundred yards. A fight 
of steps has been cut into each pit forthe purpose of approaching the 
fluid, which rises and falls according to the dryness or moisture of the 
weather. The natives lave it out with ladles into bags made of skins, 

which are carried onthe backs of asses to Kirkook, or to any other 
mart for its sale. The profits are estimated at thirty or forty thou- 
sand piastres annually. The Kirkook Naphbtha is principally con- 
sumed by the markets in the south-west of Courdistan, while the 
pits not far from Kufri supply Bagdad and its environs. The 
Kirkook Naphtha is black; and close to its wells fies a great pool 
of stagnant water, very muddy, and covered with a thick scum deeply 
tinged with sulphur. On going a few hundred yards to the eastward 
on the summit of the same hill, we were conducted toa flat circular 
spot, measuring fifty feet in diameter, full of émall holes, to the number 
of a hundred at least ; whence we saw issue as many clear fiames without 
an atom of smoke, but smelling most sulphareously. in fact, the whole 
surface of this perforated plot of ground appeared a crust of sulphur 
over 4 body of fire within ; and experiment seemed to prove it, for one 
of my escort dug a hole into it with his dagger, toa depth of ten or 
twelve inches, when on this fresh aperture being made, a new flame 
instantly burst forth, rising for some time toa greater height than any 
of the others. From this spot the government derives another source 
of revenue from the sale of its sulphur. The native call the place Baba 
Gurgur, Gur is an Arabic name for Naptha or bitumen. Mr. Rich de- 
scribes the principal bitumen-pit at Hit (which place must have fur- 
nished the builders of Babylon) as having two sources, and being 
divided by a wall; on one side of which the bitumen bubbles up, and on 
the other the oil of Naphtha. The manuer of qualifying the bitumen 
for use asa cement, he observes, is very troublesome; for to render 
it capable of adhering to the brick, it must be boiled with a certain pro- 
portion of vil. Its chief purpose, when applied to building, appears to 
have been in the lower parts asa preservative against damp ; and at 
present it holds the same character, being used for coating cisterna, 
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baths, caulking hoats, &c. in ghost, to every thing put in the way of 
injury from water. The black Naphtha springs at Bakou.on the Cas- 
pian are of similar benefit to the inhabitants of that part of the country, 
and Jonas Hanway describes their appearance and applications, nearly 
the same.as they exist at the present day. He mentions that when the 
weather i is thick and hazy, the springs boil up higher ; ; and that the 
Naphtha, sometimes taking fire on the surtace of the earth, runs like 
burning lava into the sea. In boiling over, the oily substance makes 
80 strong a consistency as to gradua: ly become a thick pitchy substance 
all round the mouth of the pit. The poorer sort of people use it as we 
would do oil i in lamps, ta boil their food. They find it burn best with 
a small mixture of ashes; but for fear of accidents they preserve it in _ 
earthen vessels, under ground and at some distance from their dwellings. 
There is also a white Naphtha ofa thinner fluid than the black, and 
not found in such great quantities. It ‘js sometimes recommended 
medicinally, inwardly for chest complaints, and outwardly for cramps 
and rheumatisms. Both it and the black are used for varnish. When 
it takes fire by accident, the consequences have often been fatal ; and 
Strabo, who.calls it quid bitumen; asserts that its flame cannot be 
extinguished by water. The experiment tried by Alexander was hor- 
rible in its effects; and, with avery little addition made by poetical 
fancy, might induce us to believe that the celebrated consuming garments 
which Medea bestowed, were robes dipped in the Naphtha, that 
flowed so near her native land. The flaming soil, or everlasting fire, ar 
it is called, of Bakou, is pot less famous than its Naphtha springs. It is 
now part of the eastern territory of Russia.”’ 

On the very important subject of the military state of Per- 
sia, Sir Robert affords us some new and interesting informa- 
tion. We somehow or other feel, that we are every day be- 
coming more and more concerned, in ascertaining the force, 
which our northern neighbour could himself bring into the 
field—the extent of the discipline, and the character of the 
troops, of which it is composed. We feel likewise a more than 
common desire to Jearn, how far European tactics are finding 
their way into the army of Persia—by what means our neigh- 
bours are deriving their new knowledge of military affairs ; 
and with what mind they look upon their instructors. We 
say, on all these points we feel a lively interest, not at all les- 
sened by looking on what is at this moment, acting among the 
leading states of Europe. We are therefore indebted to Sir 
Robert Kerr Porter, for the very least accession to our know- 
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ledge on these subjects. We are pleased-to find him describ- 
ing the present Shah, and his avowed heir Abbas Mirza, as 
very peaceably inclined ; although he represents his brother. 
the Prince of Kermanshah, as of a very opposite character. 
Both, however, are occupying themselves, in organizing their 
troops, according to the European tactics; and even’ within 
a few weeks of the time, at which Sir Robert visited the 
country of Kermanshah, this young Persian Prince had taken 
into his service two French Officers, who were formerly in the 
pay of the’ Prince of Azerbijan. Sir Robert, indeed, was 
not impressed with avery high idea of the infantry of Ker- 
manshah, which he represents as very inferior in condition, to 
that under European discipline at Tabreez. Our traveller 
says, ‘the artillery of Kermanshah, which consists of four 
guns, mounted on clumsy carriages, and perfectly unmuveable, 
would not be worth mentioning, were it not now a subject of 
deep consideration with the Prince; who, with the assistance 
of two French Officers, and an Armenian artificer, lately ar- 
rived from the cannon-foundery of Constantinople, is planning 
its augmentation and improvement.’ Sir Robert gives a more 
flattering description of the force under the immediate com- 
mand of Abbas Mirza, and disciplined by an English officer, 
Captain Hart.. These he had.an opportunity of seeing to 
great advantage ; and his account of the Persiau camp and 
army is well worthy of our perusal. We cannot indeed 
help thinking, Sir Robert is over lavish in his compli- 
ments to both; but the following account of the present 
strength of the Persian army, and its state of discipline, 
proclaims a very great progress in military tactics, under their 
new masters. 

‘** It is only since the accession of the present Shah, that oles 
Persia has been able to boast any thing like a system of regular organi- 
zation in any part of her army. The two Shirleys, in the time of Shah 
Abbas, attempted such a project ; and by their means the use of fire- 
arms, and the powerful effects of cannon, became known through the 
country ; but the jealousy of the native chiefs interposed, and the 
plans of the brothers were soon rendered abortive. In after times 
neither the genius nor experience of Nadir Shah produced any digested 
military regulations. He did not require them. His enemies, for the 
most part, were undisciplined like his own troops. Courage and strength 
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of. arm, were all he wanted : and, a public robber at the head of his 
wild and rapacious tribes, he. broke into kingdoms, plundering, depopu- 
lating, and leaving a desert rather than an empire behind him. The 
same style of warfare, whether for defence or aggression, continued 
through all the. successive reigns, from Kerim Khan to the present 
monarch, till the genius of one man, having laid almost all Europe at 
his feet, cast his eye towards Asia, and hoping to grasp it also, attempt- 
ed a first step towards it by making a friend of Persia, and then chang- 
ing the.nature of her military character. .That done, Persia would 
then become a power; a meet ally for the great French empire ; a 
strong garrison between the great rival empire on the north, and the 
vast eastern. objects of Napoleon's ambition. But while her armies 
remained nothing more than a bold undisc iplined congregation from her 
numerous tribes, however decisive they might prove opposed to people 
like themselves, still, when brought against any European army, orga- 
nized as well as brave, they could not be deemed better than a mere 
rabble, and must gradually give ground and fall before it. To prevent 
the possibility of such an impediment stopping in the way of his project- 
- ed Oriental empire, Napoleon determined to be before-hand, and vir- 
tually take. post himself in ‘ the Great Kingdom. | 
‘¢ His first embassy thither took place in the year 1806. The 
advantages of European military organization were then incidentally 
represented to the Shah: and, soon after, assisted by a few deserters 
from the Russian army in Georgia, the scheme was begun, by commenc- 
ing the discipline of Persian troops according to French tactics. Uncon- 
scious of the covert aim in thus sharpening his sword, the whole busi- 
‘ness went quietly on at the Shah's court ; but all the subtility of the great 
mover, while his ambitious strides in the west so truly proclaimed what. he 
would next meditate in the east, was not sufficient to completely elude the 
eyes of those most concerned to stop his proceedings. Hence, the embassies 
from England under Sir Hartford Jones, and General Malcolm, soon 
succeeded in ejecting Napoleon from the. councils of Persia ; and the 
. European military establishments, set on foot by General Gardannes and 
his followers, were afterwards carried forward by British Officers. The 
principle of their foundation was different. Great Britain did not want an 
-inch-of Persian territory, nor to make it a high-way to east or west: she 
-eame as a friend, to close the door against a universal enemy, and was glad 
of the opportunity to teach her old ally of ages back, how, henceforward, 
‘to keep the gate of her kingdom’ firmly in her own hands. But it must 
_ be allowed - that, with all our disinterestedness, the. maintenance of her 
- power in the east has always been deemed very essential to our own. 
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- Hence, @ plan was not only digested for the organization of a body of in- 
fantry, and the establishmentof anotherof artillery, butaconsiderable sub- 
sidy was to be advanced by our government to promote and maintain thea 
in existence: also several thousand stand of arms and accoutrements pro- 
vided, and a certain number of officers and non-commissioned officers sent 
from His Majesty’s and the Compuny’s service in India, to instruct the new 
Persian levies according to British military tactics. Besides, artificers of 
various kinds were brought, that arsenals might be founded; and sup- 
plied at once with cannon, carriages, &c. constructed by native workmen, 
under the direction of these masters. The result was very promising ; 
for with regard to the rank and file, (to speak of an army as a machine, 
which it must be in the hand of its leader in the day of battle,) there 
cannot be better material in any country for forming a perfect soldier, 
than the native Persian ; he being strong, active, quick of apprehension, 
brave, and when properly managed, sufficiently docile and steady. But 
as such management is the thing particularly required to produce the 
two last essentials in the character and practical use of a solidier; the 
‘almost total absence of it for so many ages in Persia will sufficiently 
account for even her bravest troops having sometimes shewn themselves 
as little to be relied on as an army of wild animals fram the jungle, 
whom accidents are as likely to scare away, as to bring on to their in- 
vited prey. The military state of the country resembles the feudal. 
The people are made up of distinct tribes, and every tribe is obliged to 
furnish a certain number of men, horse and foot, to the royal war arma- 
‘ments. When a tribe quits its wandering habits, and becomes fixed in 
any particular district, then, according to the returns of the numbers 
in resident families, that district furnishes its quota of horse and faot. 
When assembled in the field, the term of service is at the pleasure of 
the sovereign. However, hundreds abscond, and with impunity, long 
before the purpose of any expedition can be answered; and many turn- 
iag back on their march, never see the field at all. Spears, swords, dag- 
gers and muskets, are the promiscuous arms of this desultory multitude ; 
it being said, that on emergencies, about 250,000 men, and the greatest 
part cavalry, can be called together. For many years, they have. been 
regimented according to their tribes, or districts, and led on by their 
native chiefs. So far there appears a shadow of something like organiza- 
tion, though without discipline of any. kind. These regiments were 
divided again into minor bodies: for instance, an officer was appointed 
to be with every hundred men, not to command them! that was out of 
the question ; to lead, or follow the flight of his men, was all he cowd 
do. T'wo other officers again, had each the care. of fifty men; these 
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twain bearing the title of Panje Bashir ;. and another of less rank, has 
ten men in charge ; he is called De-Bashi: The provinces, be- 
sides, are bound to furnish a stipulated quantity of provisions. 
These immense levies are only on formidable occasions. But a certain 
standing army has always been kept up, the great bulk of which used to 
be a body of 12,000 infantry called Djan-baure. They were first esta- 
blished by Shah Abbas, in order to oppose Sultan Selim’s new species 
of soldiers, whom he had denominated Janissaries. A certain number 
of these D;an-baure are always on duty at Teheran, and wear a sort of 
demi-European dress. Not many years ago, they were put under the 
drill of a British officer; but the expences of maintaining them in the 
same European form, so zealously carried on by the prince royal with 
his army in Azerbijan, being deemed too heavy for the Shah's private 
treasury, the modes of discipline were gradually withdrawn; and, in 
consequence, those who are now seen in the capital, present a most 
neglected and even ragged appearance. But during the late war with . 
Russia, they were considerably recruited again; and, since the peace, 
the chief of them have been employed against the restless Turcomans, 
and the rebels towards Afghanistan. The augmentation was principally 
made from the Kadjar tribe, each man being paid twelve tomauns vear'y. 
The regular, or only standing body of cavalry, may be called that of the 
Goolams. The men are in general the sons of good families ; and, not 
unfrequently, the proteges, or certain useful agents of persons in power, 
whom they wish to provide for. These people are furnished with their 
horses and arms: and according to their taking proper advantages of 
any occasions held out: to them, or that might be seized, to particularly 
serve his majesty, they have more splendid accoutrements presented to 
them. Their pay varies from ten to twelve, twenty, or even sixty to- 
miauns per annum ; but their greatest sources of emolument arise from 
being employed, like the Janissaries of the Porte, to carry presents, t6 
collect revenues, &c. and the profits thence are sometimes hardly to be 
calculated. His majesty keeps about 2000 of these men, one officer alone 
being their chief; and he, at present, is a Georgian, formerly a slave, 
and a great favourite with the Shah. A minor division of this body, is 
called the Goolam Tuffanchis, or musketeers. They act either on foot 
or on horseback, and are celebrated as almost unerring marksmen. De- 
tachments from these people are often sent for two years at a time, into 
garrison, wherever his majesty deems such lasting service necessary. 
They receive fifteen tomauns per annum, and a certain portion of wheat. 
_ £ Independent of the Goolam, in time of war the king has an additional 
body of horse always in attendance on his person. These are armed in 
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various ways, and many in coats of mail. But even during peace, he 
has them in’small musters, brought in rotation to pass in review before 
the window of his palace. When altogether, they consist of 10,000 mer. 
Each receives his arms and horse from government ; and should the for- 
mer be lost, the man replaces it at his own expence: but should the 
latter fall in the service of his majesty, another is given to him, or twenty 
tomauns to make the purchase. When on duty, they are paid annually 
twenty-four tomauns; and when they die, their places are filled up by 
their sons, or nearest male relations. Any absolute vacancies are sup- 
plied by the best horsemen from the most settled and wealthiest dis- 
tricts. 
«¢ Such was the unwieldly machine of a Persian army. But the means 
of its transformation were no sooner shewn to the heir apparent, than 
he saw their value, and the new organization of the troops went en ra- 
pidly. The promised assistants arrived from our government ; all hands 
were set to work ; both men and officers were liberally paid and pro- 
visioned, and to Abbas Mirza was given the command of the whole. 
His enthusiasm in the cause is not to be described, neither the astonish- 
ing quickness with which he comprehended the principles of every mi- 
litary regulation, and personally executed the most precise minutes in 
our tactics. He took the musket in his own hand, and in a very short 
time became as au fait in all its uses and exercise, as the must expert of 
our soldiers. Such an example could not fail conquering the prejudices of 
the old chiefs around, and electrifying with emulative zeal, the young. 
He was frequently the first in the field, and, indeed, in all thingy led 
the way, when any thing new and useful was to be attempted; en- 
couraging, and stimulating his people. In consequence of all this unit- 
ed energy, a very short time elapsed before a fine body of native soldiers, 
regularly clothed, armed, and disciplined, appeared in review before the 
king, in a style no way inferior to our European regiments of the line. 
The scene seemed an act of enchantment to his majesty, and almost to 
the Prince himself, when the whole thus appeared before him, both 
being amazed to see how completely the rude aspect of the nomade and 
the mountaineer was changed to an orderly deportment; and, above 
all, how soon their fierce-unshackled habits of independence, had been 
subdued into the docility of attention, and finally regulated within the 
restraints of the strictest military discipline. Iu short, instead of a 
camp of wild barbarians, they now saw a field of serviceable soldiers. 
. ©The uniform, from the first, was the same I sketched in the tent of 
my friend, Captain Hart. Its details and colours are, in general, a 
green jacket, with red cape and cuffs, the black sheep-skin cap, large 
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white trowsers, and half boots. The artillery, like ours, are in blue and 
red, and in my life, I never saw that duty better done. Indeed, their 
high order and discipline, reflect the greatest credit on Colonel D'Arcy, 
(of the royal artillery,) who formed them ; and on Major Lindsay, (of 
the Madras establishment,) who has since commanded the eorps. 
Their present force consists of six troops, six guns each, pieces of six, 
and five inch howitzers. 

‘* A body of regular cavalry was attempted to be kept on foot, but it 
did not succeed like the infantry. Colonel Drouville, a French officer, 
born in Persia, brought it to a considerable degree of discipline as lancers, 
and dressed the men accordingly ; but as the Persians think no manage- 
ment of that weapon can exceed their own, no encouragement was given 
to the continuance of the project ; and the corps falling into neglect, is 
now hardly more than nominally under the command of Lieut. Willock, 
brother to our charge d'affaires. 

‘* By some inexplicable circumstances or other, the British supports to 
thissystem have gradually sunk away. The officers from our country have 
been successively withdrawn, till very few indeed remain. Captain Hart, 
of the 65th regiment, is the only infantry British officer left. He has 
been generalissimo of the little army of Azerbijan for these five years; a 
post he fills with fidelity to the prince, and honour to his own yovern- 
ment; and perhaps, it is a post that some timehence may be considered 
of as much consequence, as any between the Thames and the Indus. 

‘¢ The following is a return of the present strength of the Persian regular 
infantry under his command. 

First, a grenadier battalion, consisting of 800 men, formed of Russian 
deserters from the different military posts along the northern frontier. 
The officers of this body are all either Georgians, or made from Russian 
under-officers, also deserters. Then follow these native regiments: 


Strength. 
Ist, or Tabreez battalion, .. .. .. .. .. .. 922 
2nd, Tabreez battalion, .. .. 1. «.. «oe ae 923 
Srd, or Maragha's, .. .. «2. «2 oe of «©. 1145 
4th, or Kara Dagh’s, .. .. .. «.. «- «. 929 
5th, or Marandis, .. oe ee = 997 
6th, or Shaggogies, (nied by Capen Hart) bide. sae. SO 
7th, or Afshars, ... ~ oe) Cl ee)~=—— C8286 
8th, or Afshars, ..  ..  .. «2 oe wees 767 
Oth, or Khoiy’s, .. .. ..  «. «ewe ee BL 
10th, or Nackshivan’s, .. .. .. .. -- -- 604 
lhth, or Erivan’s,.. .. 00... we ee ews 930 
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12th, or Zengunis, .. .. 0... 0. wee ee = 648 
Light infantry, Shaggogies, ee ee ee ee ee 

‘¢ Thisamount includes officers, pon- -commissioned officers, drummersand 
bugles. The pay of the private is fifteen tomauns per annum, three of 
which are stopped for clothing ; when on service, he has an allowance of 
two pounds of bread per day. The native soldier, from natural disposi- 
tion and habits, cannot fail being adapted for war in any part of these 
Oriental climates. He is inured to heat, fasting, thirst, fatigue, in short, 
privations of every kind, without a murmur. Indeed, his usual modera- 
tion is such, that bread, water, and a little fruit, dried or fresh, make a 
feast for him, at any time. These people have been known to make the 
most unparalleled long marches, without refreshment of any kind, 
while in pursuit of the Bilbossi marauders. They are alike patient and 
active, are anxious to be taught any useful art, and emulous of excel- 
ling. When once brought to discipline, no men on earth can be more 
steady and obedient under arms, and their sobriety is inviolable. This 
last virtue is of the first consequence in a soldier. Hence, when we sum 
‘up all these qualifications for a soldier, and this adaption to climateand its 
resources, besides, it may be seen, that were these battalions chiefly 
officered by Europeans, (and a continuance of British officers was un- 
derstood at the founding of the system,) 50,000 Persians so organized, 
would prove more formidable during a compaign in the East, than four 
times that number of the best European veterans. Captain Hart has 
put their camps, too, into true military order. Before his judgment and 
authority interposed, they differed in no way from the ordinary style of 
even nomade encampment, being all dirt and confusion. But at 
present, their whole plan and distribution are exactly the same as our own, 
but with one advantage,—the tents of the privates are more commo- 
dious from having their sides three feet high, by which means a great ac- 
cession of room and air is admitted. The numbers of men, who occupy 
each tent, are the same as with us. While thus sojourning on the war- 
like plain of Ouroomia, so fine an Asiatic array, with a British officer at 
its head, and its own brave Persian Prince in its heart, could not 
fail recalling to me the page of history, and the military advantages 
acquired by his great predecessor of the same name, when a Bri- 
ton was also in his councils and his camp." 
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‘some Account of Religion, Manners and Literature in Spain, 
By Epwarp Bvaquizre, Ese. 8vo. pp. 556. London, 
1822.0 6 ) 

There is no event in the political world, to which public 
attention has been more intensely directed for some years past, 
than the revolution which has taken place in Spain. This 
country was one of the last, in which it was expected, that the 
spirit of freedora would be stirred up to any thing like acti- 
vity; and had been so long a prey to the many evils, which 
civil and religious tyranny engender, that it was feared her 
energies were too completely broken, to offer any thing like 
the prospect of a successful struggle against her oppressors, 
The Spaniards, naturally generous, noble and brave, displayed a 
remarkable apathy during the revolutionary events, that sur- 
rounded them—an apathy which seemed to indicate either a 
perfect satisfaction with their own destiny, or a firm and settled 
conviction, that to attempt to ameliorate it would only bring 
upon their country greater evils. ‘The horrors, that accumulat- 
ed around France, in the first days of her political change, were 
such as might well appal the Spaniards; and before they had 
well seen the anarchy of their neighbours subside into some- 
thing like settled government, and ultimately into military 
despotism, they were themselves fated to be brought under a 
foreign yoke. It is, however, to the subjugation of Spain by 
NaPoLeon, that she is indebted for the political change, she has 
at last been roused to effect. The spirit, that had long slum- 
bered under the yoke of tyranny both civil and religious, and 
which the oppression of the legitimate government could not 
awake to resistance, was effectually roused by the invasion of 
a foreign power. The imbecillity of the reigning family was 
soon perceived ; and the feeling, that the country owed its 
deliverance from the French to the bravery and prowess of its 
people, rather than the skill or courage of its prince, naturally 
led to a desire, that this people should reap the fruits of their 
éxertions in a constitution, more regardful of private rights 
and liberty, than their old one. The Spaniards, however, 
retained a warmer attachment to the House of Bourbon, than 
might have been expected, considering how her Princes had 
left them to their fate; and they received back Ferdinand, on 
ee 4r2 
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the expulsion of the French, with open arms. We now re- 
gard with amazement and indignation the attempts of the 
Spanish monarch, to re-establish the old regime ; and to these 
attempts we must ascribe much, if not all, the calamities, that 
have visited, and are now threatening to destroy, this unhappy 
country. _ It cannot, however, be concealed, that in passing to 
achange in their political system, the renovators of Spain 
have committed one capital error. They have mistaken the 
clamour of a few for liberty, in its widest sense, as the voice 
of the whole nation ; and by adopting a constitution, in which 
the king and nobility are little more than cyphers, they have 
united against them those more moderate of their country- 
men, who, had they been more liberal of power and influ- 
ence to the crown, would have been their strongest adherents, 
and in all probability prevented the evils, which have over- 
taken them. It is quite impossible, that the Spanish monarch 
should have taken the steps he has lately done, had he not been 
aware, that he is supported by a numerous and powerful body 
of partisans; and Spain at this moment exhibits a most singular 
spectacle of a monarch, weak and imbecile, both from his 
nature and from his situation, swearing to maintain a constitu- 
tional government, which its own supporters feel to be weak, 
from the very strength of the royal faction united against it. 

The abuses, which have crept in among the established Clergy 
of Europe have proved a fruitful source of the discontents 
among the people, which m more cases than one have led to 
sanguinary revolutions. In Spain the Church had for many 
years reigned triumphant : a vast portion of the property of the 
country had come into her possession ; and the fruits of much 
of her industry were either forced from her population, to 
maintain a lazy priesthood, or they were voluntarily given up, 
under the feelings of a degrading superstition. In proportion 
as these evils proceeded, the Church saw her only safety in 
attaching herself to the Crown, and rendering it as despotic as 
possible ; and the Crown, on the other hand, as it encroached 
on the liberties of the subject, saw in the Church a powerful 
and numerous body, who would not only submit to tyranny 
without a murmur, but would feel a common interest with the 
monarch, in supporting it. It was, therefore, all along evi- 
dent, that when events arose to place the Prince dependent 
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on his people, the Church would infallibly partake of this 
dependance, and might not experience the same leniency 
of treatment. But on the other hand, when so large a 
part of the population had become dependent on the invio- 
lability and preservation of Church property, and Roman Ca- 
tholic prejudices, as in Spain, it was clearly the part of her re- 
novators, to have regarded this state of things; and in giving 
her a new form of government, where the name at least of the 
thing by office is preserved, to have looked at what it was in- 
dispensably requisite, to preserve of the power and property of 
the Church, and of the old nobility. By disregarding these 
circumstances to the extent they did, they drove Ferdinand to 
make a desperate attempt, to re-impose all the ancient fetters 
on his subjects. Many he found willing to receive them; but 
the energy of the liberals of his kingdom was too much roused, 
to allow of his succeeding without a struggle. The Cortes 
firmly withstood him: and in Riego, Quiroga, Gateano, 
and others, they found military leaders, in whom they 
could confide the constitutional cause. At this mo- 
ment the royal interests have suffered much, and would 
seem on the eve of destruction, did we not know, that in the 
other potentates of Europe Ferdinand looks for, and may possi- 
bly find auxiliaries, that will yet enable him to triumph. 

Mr. Blaquiere, the author of the work before us, repaired 
to Spain, immediately after the insurrection of La Isla, which 
our readers all know, gave the great blow to the cause of the 
King, and the Church of Spain. He has collected a great mass 
of materials, in regard to the causes of the Spanish revolution; 
and he seeins entitled at least to the praise of impartiality in 
making this collection. His view of the religion of the Spa- 
nish people is able and elaborate ; and a goudly number of his 
pages is devoted to tracing the influence, which this religion 
and its institutions, particularly the Inquisition, have had on 
the literature and manners of the Spaniards. The subject is 
far from novel; and Mr. Blaquiere tells us nothing, in treating 
it, which we have not been often told before. The most novel 
part of the volume is that, which treats of the personal charac- 
ter and virtues of Ferdinand. Where the supreme power 
is lodged in the hands of the sovereign, his character becomes 
an object of the first importance ; as upon his personal virtues 
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or vices, much of the happiness or misery of his subjects is to 
depend. Where a representative government exists, and where 

the people by their delegates have a share of the legislative au- 

thority in their hands, the character of the monarch is regard- 

ed with less interest, and is in fact entitled to less attention. 

In the situation, in which the affairs of Spain are at this mo- 
ment placed, every thing in regard to the character of Ferdi- 
nand must be read with interest. Should the liberal party 
prevail, less importance will indeed be given to what the vir- 
tucs or vices of this Prince may be: but the chances seem at 
least equal, that the royal cause will ultimately succeed; andareal 
despotism, under perhaps, something of the appearance of a 
free constitution, be finally established. In this case the charac- 

ter of Ferdinand will give a colour to the acts of his govern- 
ment, and the destinies of his people.—Mr. Blaquiere, or 
rather a Spanish friend of the author’s, who seems to have had 
nearer access to the person of his monarch, has placed his cha- 

racter in a somewhat different light from that, in which we 
have been accustomed to regard it ; and ifhe displays it not 
as very noble or vigorous, OF as well calculated to encounter 
the troublesome times of revolutionary change, he exhibits it, as 
having many amiable and generous traits to distinguish it. 
The frivolity of Ferdinand’s amusements was some time ago a 
fertile theme with his enemies ; but if we are to believe Mr. 
Blaquiere, who certainly does not appear to be biassed by any 
strony political feeling on the royal side, the Spanish monarch 
has been rather hardly dealt with. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted, that there has been much imbecility in his public 
acts, and not a little inconsistency, to say the least of it, in his 
public life. At an early period, he was devoted to the cause of 
rational liberty, and promoted it among his countrymen. He 
even summoned up courage, in the midst of a very corrupt 
court, to expose to the king, his father, the malpractices of 
the Prince of Peace. The abdication of Charles was therefore 
greeted with great pleasure by the Spaniards, and Ferdinand 
hailed their king with exultation. Yet he had scarcely been 
seated on the throne, until he seemed seized with a strange 
fatality, and renounced his power voluntarily into the hands of 
Napoleon. He appeared, too, to have renounced for ever the 


thoughts ofreturning to power ; and the. indifference, and even 
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cheerfulness, with which he seems to have reconciled himself 
to this change of circumstances, is not the least remarkable 
feature in his history. If we are ‘to believe the correspondent, 
who furnished Mr. Blaquiere, with the materials of this part of 
his work, Ferdinand would seem easily swayed by those around 
him—we find him reading, and commenting on, the New 
Constitution, while on his return from France, and in company 
with Palafox ; but between Zaragossa and Valenciahe is met by 
a deputation of Bishops, and his first dislike to this code is 
instilled into his mind. Mr. Blaquiere’s correspondent strives 
strongly to prove, that Ferdinand did not sign the fatal decree, 
which kindled such a flame in Spain, without threats and 
subterfuges of every kind having been employed to persuade 
him to the act. 

But it is time, that we allow the author to speak for himself ; 
and we shall close our notice of his book, which contains much 
interesting information, with the following extract, which can- 
not fail to attract our readers’ attention: and perhaps lead some 
of them to qualify the opinion, they have been induced from 
other sources to entertain, of the character of the present Spa- 
nish monarch :— 

«© Born with a weak and sickly constitution, his infancy was passed 
in a series of maladies ; many of his preceptors were men of merit ; 
you know that Escoiquiz was his guide in ethics, moral philosophy, and 
history, while father Scio, the author of an excellent translation of thie 
Bible, and a man of great learning, superintended his _ religious and 
biblical studies ; he received lessons in military tactics from Colonel 
Maturana, an officer of artillery, and a highly meritorious character, 
Scarcely had he surmounted the dangers of infancy, than he began to 
experience the hatred vowed to him at an early period by his mother ! 
This hatred was inspired by the Prince of Peace, who saw an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his ambition in the heir apparent. Although his 
youth was passed amidst the tribulations of an implacable persecution, 
Ferdinand was never observed to betray the most trifling anger or re- 
- sentment agaist his parents ; he was for several years deprived of all 
communication and correspondence, except with the few imbecile 
courtiers who were placed to watch his person: it is a well-known fact, 
that all those to whom he showed any particular mark of kindness were 
marked out, and given up to persecution. He was married in 1804, to 
Maria Antonia de Bourbon, an infanta of Naples: this princess was 
highly accomplished, possessing an elevated mind, and great indepen- 
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dence of character. She soon opened the eyes of her husband to the 
- scandalous proceedings of the court. The destruction of this amiable 
woman was soon decided ; after a most difficult labour and long sick- 
ness, during which they were so barbarous as to separate her from her 
husband, she fell a victim to a violent remedy in 1806. An apothecary 
of the court shot himself some months after, leaving « written paper, 
in which he declared the part he had taken in the death of the princess. 
From that time till the famous affair of the Escurial, his life presents no 
event of importance. Stimulated by his own feelings, and urged on by 
some individuals of the court, in 1807, the prince determined to throw 
himself at the feet of Charles IV., and represent the hatred of the whole 
people against Godoy, the disorders of the finances, and all those other 
evils which oppressed the nation. The paper composed by him on this 
occasion, and written in his own hand, was a masterpiece of reasoning, 
filial tenderness, eloquence, and patriotism. This document is unfor- 
tunately lost. Ferdinand intreated his father to drive from his palace 
the man who dishonoured him ; also, that he should immediately assem- 
ble the Cortes, and, though late, listen to the voice of the people. Es- 
coiquiz and the Duke del Infantado were the principal actors in this 
business : they calculated on the support of France, which had been 
promised by Count Beauharnois, the ambassador of Napoleon. The 
project being discovered, it was frustrated; and a petition on the subject, 
drawn up by Escoiquiz, and written byhis pupil, was found in the 
lining of the latter’s coat. Nothing could exceed the rigorous treatment 
of the prince, on this discovery. Escviquiz was sent to a convent, and 
Infantado exiled ; while the servants who happened to be concerned 
in keeping up the communication were condemned to the gallies. It is 
from this moment you may date the species of idolatry which the people 
paid to the Prince of Asturias: hence, too, arose the events at Aranjuez, 
where the people rose and seized the Prince of Peace, who must have 
infallibly perished, had it not been for the timely intercession of Ferdi- 
nand. Nothing could exceed the joy of the nation, on hearing that the 
king had abdicated in favour of his son. The short reign of Ferdinand 
was marked by various acts of justice and magnanimity : one of his first 
measures was to recall from exile the ministers disgraced by Godoy, more 
especially Jovellanos, Azara, O'Farril, and others. An unaccountable 
fatality seemed to take possession of Ferdinand and his advisers soon 
after ;—the journey to Vittoria was decided on ; you know the rest. 

‘« Ferdinand’s stay at Valencay is a remarkable period of his life - 
firmly believing that he could never return to power, he resigned him- 
self to this thought, with the fortitude of a stoic; applying himself to 
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literature, he found a superb library, and filled up a portion of his lei- 
sure in translating several Spanish works into French. His benevolence 
knew no bounds, and his departure is still regretted by the whole de- 
partment, and will long be lamented by the poor and indigent. A per- 
son, or rather a monster, named Ameraga, nephew of Escoiquiz, having 
joined the train of Ferdinand, when he was passing through Biscay, on 
his way to Bayonne, accompanied him to that place, and contrived to 
introduce himself into the court of Napoleon : being appointed super- 
intendant of the household at Valencay, some months after, and chief 
keeper of the prince, he acquitted himself of the charge like a true 
tyrant, treating the young king with so much insult and cruelty, that 
the latter was forced to represent his conduct to Napoleon; upon which 
an immediate order was sent, directing Ameraga to quit the palace 
instantly. Throwing himself at the feet of Ferdinand, and soliciting 
forgiveness, the prince, moved by his tears, made hima present of 
a valuable estate on the banks of the Loire. 

«* Several writers have reproached Ferdinand with his blind partiality to 
Napoleon and entire submission to his orders, as well as the cession made 
of all his rights, into the hands of the conqueror. If you ever publish this, 
compare the conduct of Ferdinand with that of Alexander at Tilsit, and 
of Francis at Schoenbrunn: do not fail to represent the fact of his 
having passed the whole of his life in a state of abject slavery, without 
ever being allowed the smallest interference in political affairs. I cannot 
add any thing more to your stock of information as to the public history 
of Ferdinand. Perhaps you would like to hear one or two anecdotes. 
relative to his private life. 

“* On his return from France, and while proceeding from the frontiers 
to Zaragoza, he read the constitution, with San Carlos and the famous 
General Palafox. Ferdinand expressed the highest opinion of the new 
code, and even traced its analogy to the ancient laws of the monarchy. 
Whenever either of his companions made a remark on its extreme libera- 
lity, he proved, by quotations from various historians, that such had 
been the genuine spirit of our early institutions. It was at a village 
between Zaragossa and Valentia, that the deputation of bishops inspired 
him with his first scruples against the code : this is an important fact, 
but little known, even here. Notwithstanding the persuusions of those 
pious fathers, Ferdinand hesitated a long time, nor was it till some days 
after his arrival at Valentia, that he would sign the fatal decree. If the 
nations of Europe knew the threats and subterfuges of.every kind, put 
in practice there, they would acquit Ferdinand with one accord. I have 
frequently told you that foreign influence had a very large share in 
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destroving our liberties : I need not remind you, that your own ambas- 
sador was amongst the first visitors ; and there are those who do not 
hesitate to say, that a distinguished military chief gave his voice in 
favour of the proposed measure. Without vouching for the truth of 
this statement, you are aware that a British general headed the cavalry 
that escorted the King into the capital : some persons go so far as to 
say, that this officer told those who suggested fears for the result, that he 
would answer for the conquest of Madrid, and securing the Cortes. 
This is aleo a report, of which I do not pretend to affirm the authenticity. 
‘¢ With respect to the personal qualities of Ferdinand, I am bound to 
say, he is the best of sons and husbands. I have already observed, that 
he was never known to pronounce a disrespectful word against his 
parents , you know the story ofthe picture, for I had it from yourself. 
He carried ona regular correspondence with the late King for many 
years before his death. Ferdinand is adored by his domestics : I have 
seen him enter the room of a sick servant, and present the medicines 
-himself, showing him as much attention as if he had been a brother. 
A person whom you know, being once closetted with him, refused to 
give some explanation demanded by his Majesty ; upon which, the 
latter observed, you are not addressing your King, but a Spanish gentle- 
man! Ferdinand has committed many faults ; but there is not one of 
them that was not the effect of his inexperience, and of the ignorance 
in which he has been kept : he was surrounded in such a manner, that 
it was totally impossible for the truth to approach : when left to himself, 
he sought the goddess, with the most impatient avidity. A person 
said, one day, ‘ Your Majesty had ordered me to read this paper ; it 
contains very serious accusations against some one, who enjoys your 
whole confidence.'-—‘ No matter,’ replied the King, ‘ read on.’ After 
_ hearing the document read, with the greatest attention and composure, 
he took it from the secretary, without saying a word more, looked over 
the paper again, and then put it into his pocket: in a few days after the 
_ accused person got leave to retire from the court! When Porlier's 
unfortunate affair took place, one of Ferdinand's. servants fell at the 
feet of his master, and said, ‘ Sire, I also am guilty, but your Majesty 
is generous ; 1, therefore, implore my pardon ; I am an accomplice of 
the general,’ The King asked whether any other person knew of bs 
crime, and being answered in the negative, ordered the culprit to main- 
tain a profound silence on the subject ; adding, be cautious that nose 
besides myself becomes the confidant of your weakness. The servant 
not only retained his place, but was raised to another of still greater 
amportance. 
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-« You wish to be informed of the mode of life which Ferdinand leads 
at present ; the following details are from one who lives in the palace. 
He rises at six, and devotesa part of the morning to religious duties. After 
breakfast, which is taken in company with the Queen, and during 
which he converses familiarly with his medical adviser, the captain of the 
guard, or some of the attendants, he gives up an hour to the regulation 
of domestic concerns, and general affairs of the household: this duty 
performed, he takes an airing in his berline, attended by a single person, 
without any escort whatever ; while absent from the palace, Ferdinand 
generally visits some public establishment, or calls at one of his country-— 
houses. It sometimes happens that this part of the day is given up to 
receiving foreign ambassadors, grandees, or other visits. He dines at 
four without the -least etiquette, and all the members of the royal 
family meet at dinner ; during which the King jokes with his brother's 
. wife or sisters-in-law, not unfrequently addressing some jocular remark 
to the servants who are in attendance. After dinner, he retires, smokes 
a segar, gives his orders to the valet-de-chambre, and then enters the 
state carriage, with the Queen, when the whole family go out in the 
usual order. After the evening’s airing, public audience is given ; this 
has never been omitted for a single day. Every class of persons are 
admitted at this hour ; I have even seen beggars there! Ferdinand 
listens to each with the greatest patience, and, as soon as the hall is 
empty, passes into his closet with a secretary, to decide on the petitions 
presented, or requests that may have been made. Not a day passes, 
without despacko, (transacting public business). He is often engaged 
with two ministers at a time. The remainder of the evening is passed 
in reading, music, or in the society of his family.”’ 

We have learnt by the latest despatches from England, of 
date the 9th December, that France is regarded, as on the eve 
of declaring war against Spain. It appears that the result of 
the Congress of Verona has left Louis XVIII. at full liberty to 
employ his corps sanitaire to the purpose of not merely pre- 
venting political infection from entering his dominions, but ef- 
fectually eradicating the disease, by exterminating, if necessary, 
the infected.among her neighbours. It seems, however, very 
problematical, whether France may find herself ina condition to 
avail herself of the carte blanche given her by Russia and Aus- 
tria. Should she tempt the experiment, and find disaffection 
and insurrection created within her own territories, her conti- 
nental Allies cannot do less, than interfere to keep peace and 
obedience to legitimate authority within the provinces of France, 
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while she is employed in executing their projects to the south 
of the Pyrennees. England is represented as having declined 
being a party to this compact with France; and as at no period 
has the saying been more applicable, than in the present times, 
‘¢ he that is not for me is against me,” we may calculate on the 
flames of war, if once kindled in France, spreading over the 
whole of Europe. 


4 Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the subject of the Greeks. 
By Tuomas Lorp Erskine, 8vo. pp. 42. London, 1822. 


It is not a little singular to observe, how little regard is paid 
to general principles, as a rule of conduct, when an object is 
to. be accomplished, in which party spirit has been warmly en- 
listed ; and with what indifference even the greatest minds 
overlook the general standards they have themselves laid 
down, and generally regarded during even long lives of public 
acting and speaking. Lord Erskine is certainly not the 
man—nor indeed any of the party to which he belongs—whom 
we should expect to find advocating an Address by Par- 
liament to the King, beseeching him to fulfil the duty ofa 
Christian sovereign, by an instant endeavour “to terminate 
the perpetration of those unutterable crimes, which have so 
long been suffered to disgrace the Turkish dominions ;”—and 
we almost imagine, that we are spoken to by a genuine disci- 
ple of the Pitt school, when we listen to his Lordship telling 
his Majesty’s ministers, that they are “ solemnly and indispen- 
sably bound, by a duty paramount to that of a statesman, to make 
an instant effort to engage the nations in alliance with this 
country, to overthrow the cruel dominion of unprincipled in- 
corrigible barbarians, over a Christian people struggling for 
freedom and independence.” We certainly have no very high 
opinion of the Turks—the very name conveys to us a notion 
of something fanatic, and sanguinary, and sensual: but in pro- 
portion as we have looked more into the most authentic ac- 
counts of the real state and manners of the Grand Seignior’s 
subjects, we have been more and more satisfied, that we owe 
much of our opinion of them to the prejudices of the nursery, 
derived in their turn from the days of crusading notoriety, and 
the tales of the fifteenth century. As the same time, let it not 
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be supposed, for a moment, that we would not regard with the 
highest pleasure, the emancipation of the Greeks from the 
Turkish yoke. We would do so for the memory of those, who 
once spread science and civilization over the world ; and whose 
annals, in the animating pages of their classics, have so often 
delighted and instructed us. We would do so, on account of 
their present degenerate descendants, and for the general ho- 
nour and happiness of our species ; satisfied, that if they could 
escape from the Ottoman power, the Greeks would rise infi- 
nitely higher in the scale of civilized nations, than where they 
now stand, which we are afraid is not much above—if it is 
not actually below—the condition of their conquerors, in every 
thing, that dignifies or humanizes the heart. But we would 
have this revolution brought about by themselves, as much as 
possible, from a no less firm conviction, that the admission of 
the principle of other nations having a right to interfere opens 
a door to innumerable evils. The contrary principle, although 
in the present case scouted by Lord Erskine, is a good 
Whig principle, on which his Lordship and his friends long 
acted; and in our estimation, is one of the best and soundest 
they ever adopted —the more the pity, that it should be among 
the first, that they are ready to desert. 

There is, however, one principle, and only one, on which 
interference with a state in rebellion against its legitimate so- 
vereign seems to us to be justifiable—and it is, when on the 
success of this rebellion depends our own safety as an inde- 
pendent state. ' If the state attempting to throw off the yoke, 
is the first of those devoted to destruction, and there is suffici- 
ent reason to believe, that we ourselves shall be the second, or 
even have our turn, at any future period, it may be expedient, 
and it may not be unjust, to lend a helping hand to the people, 
who have risen in rebellion. We therefore doubt much, whe- 
ther the circumstances of the Greeks being Christians, entitled 
them, either in sound policy or sound justice, to the assistance 
of Christendom when oppressed by the Turks, being Mussel- 
mans. Itis plain, that on this mode of reasoning, were the 
Greeks suffering under the yoke of their fellow-Christians, al- 
though ten times more severely, than they now do under that 
of the Turks, there would be no ground for our interference ; 
or, applying the doctrine to another case, it is obvious, that by 
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the same rule, the Catholic states of Europe would be justified, 

in interfering by force, to relieve their brethren in Ireland from 

the Protestant yoke, against which they are so often struggling — 

or rather are highly culpable, for not having attended to this duty 

long ago. Lord Erskine, indeed, maintains, that it is our duty 
to revenge the cruelties which the followers of Mahomet inflicted 
on the disciples of Jesus, at the first capture of Constantinople ; 
but with all due deference to his Lordship, we cannot help 
thinking, that every thing like revenge is inimical to the spirit of 
Christianity, and all actions flowing from it unbecoming iu 
Christians. Such a war, therefore, for such reasons as he re- 
commends in the pamphlet before us, we should decidedly 
term unchristian—and we must therefure wish, that the success 
of this modern Peter the Hermit in recruiting for his holy cru- 
sade, will meet the fate which it deserves. 

Several passages iu Lord Erskine’s pamphlet may appear to 
some, as displaying great piety in his Lordship; and others 
may laud them for the spirit and vigour which they breathe ; 
but to us they often scem to indicate, that the author has got 
into a state of absolute dotage. When he tells us, that “ the 
dominion of the Saracens was not one of those changes of go- 
verninent, by successful warfare, which have taken place in all 
ages throughout the world,” one is anxious to learn from his 
Lordship, after his negative description, what this dominion 
really was ; and we may safely ask any of our readers, if they 
are satisfied with his reply, that “it was foretold by the pro- 
phets, and but too well described in Scripture, as a smoke, 
issuing from the bottomless pit, which should cover a large 
portion of the earth with desolation !”’ We have often admir- 
ed Lord Erskine, as the most’ eloquent of Barristers; but as 
‘an interpreter of Prophecy, he is not the man whom we should 
consult: but when he deduces from the above assumed inter- 
pretation, that the dominion of the Saracens differed from the 
dominion of any other people, who have overcome their ene- 
mies, we must say that he is qualificd to take his:place by 
the side of the most visionary expounder of dark sayings ; 
but as a statesman we should avoid him, as one, who would 
delight to scatter firebrands in the world, and say, Js not 
this Religion ? Is not this Christianity ? 
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We must, however, say, in justice to the noble author of 
the pamplilet before us, that he does recognize, amongst others, 
the only principles on which we think one state is warranted in 
interfering with another. We allude to the danger which he says 
threatens ourselves, if we remain neutral in the struggle, now 
going on betwixt Turkey and the Greeks. Not being able to 
recognize any danger in this neutrality, we are not prepared 
to advise his Mujesty’s ministers forthwith to declare war 
against the Turks: but at the same time highly applauding those 
feelings, which lead us to commiserate a people suffering un- 
der the severest oppressions—and more especially when the 
oppressed are the descendants of a people, known to us for all 
that can dignify and decorate human nature—we shall be 
sincerely rejoiced to sec the Greeks prevail in the combat; 
and to afford them individual succour in the cause, in which 
they are engagcd, we think highly honourable to our feelings : 
how far it is justifiable, as the subjects of a neutral state, must 
be determined by better casuists in the law of nations, than we 
pretend to be. We expected to be amused with the awkward 
attempts of his Lordship to reconcile the measures which he 
advocates, with the doctrine, to which, though good. Whiggism,. 
we have no hesitation in subscribing, that there can be no le- 

_gitimate sovereignty against the universal will of any people ; 

but the noble author cuts the Gordian knot at once, by assur- 
ing us, “ there is the greatest difference between a revolt against 
a civil government, whether originating in compact or by or- 
dinary conquest—and a resistance to the impious donunion.of 
the Mahomedan conquerors,” which dominion, as his Lordship 
proved before, originated not ‘ in ordinary conquest,’ but in the 
Sulfilment of prophecy : 

It is, however, still more remarkable—and certainly still, 
more clearly shews, that Lord Erskine has shut his eyes to.the- 
consequences. of his own doctrines, in his zeal to see them put: 
in practice—when he advocates.a war of vengeance against: 
the Turks, in order to re-establish the Christian Religion on the. 
shores, on which it was first promulgated. We question much. 
if Lord Teignmouth himself would sanction such.a doctrine ;. 
and without doubting the sincerity of Lord Erskine’s declame- - 
tions in praise of the “ unremitting. exertions of our-numerous 
associations for the propagation of the.Gospel,” we cannot help 
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recollecting, that until he had to press upon the public the ne- 
cessity of a step, which he knows ministry are neither disposed 
nor prepared to adopt—nor, indeed, could adopt without re- 
signing their places—we never found the name of Erskine 
standing by those of Gambier aud Teignmouth. When his 
Lordship lays it down, as a principle, that we are not only en- 
titled, but bound to interfere, with the internal affairs of foreign 
states, whenever we imagine—for it is our own judgment of 
course which is to decide—that “ their dominion is maintain- 
ed and supported by inhuman oppressions, at variance with all 
the establishments of civilized man,” he certainly opens a door 
to never ending wars, and effectually banishes peace from the 
face of the earth. . 

It would appear that Lord Erskine is not the only advocate 
for a war of extermination against the Turks. The same doc- 
trine, we observe, is advocated by a Mr. Hughes, whose pam- 
phlet we have not seen, and who is himself a Christian Pastor, 
and a Clergyman of the Church of England! This gentle- 
man’s arguments have been replied to by Mr. Charles Brinsley 
Sheridan —himself a warm advocate for the cause of the Greeks; 
and as the castigation which Mr. Sheridan gives Mr. Hughes 
is equally well deserved by Lord Erskine, we cannot do bet- 
ter than lay it before our readers. Mr. Hughes declares, that 
“ the atrocities committed by the Infidels against their Chris- 
tian subjects ought to put them under the ban of the European 
confederation ;” Mr. Sheridan asks, 

«' Is Mr. Hughes aware of the full meaning of what he has thus not 
only written but printed, not only printed but published? Does he, as 
an English politician and a Protestant divine, mean that all treaties 
with Mahometan powers are null and void? Would Mr. Hughes send off 
circulars from the Foreign Office to recall our agents in Persia, Africa, 
and India, and orders from the Admiralty to fit out ships at Portsmouth 
against all ‘ who are nurtured in ignorance and hostility to our faith?’ 
Would he copy the very words of his prayer-book into the letters of 
marque, and decree lawful prize against all < Jews, Turks, Heretics, 
and Infidels,’ whom he seems more disposed to exterminate than to 
pray for? ‘ Away, then, with flimsy jesuitical pretexts. What Christian 
nation can, what nation would, plead an alliance offensive or defensive 
with the Sultan? It is sufficiently disgraceful to have formed any 
tie or convention with tyrants nurtured in ignorance and hostility to - 
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our faith, slaves to eunuchs and other vile ministers of a seraglio, who 
commit open outrages and insults upon the very ambassadors of Europe- 
an states.” What ‘ flimsy jesuitical pretexts’ does Mr. Hughes al- 
lude to? He has mentioned none. He must surely mean that famous 
jesuitical excuse for breaking treaties : ‘‘ Fides cum hereticis non est ser- 
wanda.’ That was indeed a dangerous and odious dogma. Ido not 
wonder that Mr. Hughes, asa Protestant divine, should allude to it 
with severity, since Ais more orthodox doctrine is, that agreements with 
infidels are not voidadble, but void. This improvement will alleviate our 
financial difficulties, by settling at once the claims of the Jews upon our 
funds. Of all the odd charges which are every day brought against minis- 
ters, this is the strangest. It seems that they have been guilty of making 
treaties of commerce with people ofa different religion from ourselves ; 
that they have aggravated this first fault by observing them; and 
that they can now only atone for such multiplied guilt by. forthwith breaking 
them. We are to go to war with the Turks, says Mr. Hughes, because 
they are “ slaves to eunuchs.’’ What have we to do with the quali- 
fications or disqualifications that the Turks think necessary in a cabinet 
minister, any more than they have with our tests and oaths.of supremacy ? 
If the virtue of a Turkish Chancellor of the Exchequer is owing to ne- 
cessity rather than choice, are we so enamoured with the memory of an 
immaculate minister, that we must make war upon them for it?” 


We recommend this and other passages of Mr. Sheridan’s 
pamphlet to those, who are constantly goading on toa rupture 
with Turkey, in defiance of subsisting treaties, and recognized 
principles of sound policy. When the Greeks succeed, as we 
trust they will, in throwing off the yoke, and establishing their 
independence, let not England hesitate to recognize their re- 
public, and to establish with them such relations, as may pro- 
mote their progress in the arts of good government, and civi- 
lized life ; but while they are subjects of the Ottoman Porte, 
in rebellion against even the cruel sway of the Turks, it is not 
our business, as a nation, to interfere to assist them. 
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MEDICAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Sir, 

The valuable Correspondent, who has enriched the pages of 
your Magazine, with an account of the Medical and Surgical 
Sciences of the Hindus, alludes to the disease termed “ Nakra,”” 
as a species of nasal Polypus ; and describes an instrument, or 
Salaka, used for eracicating it. From this instrument, how- 
ever, being named a rod, or sound, it is evident, that it was 
merely a probe, and could not possibly act in the manner of 
our Polypus-forceps, by forcibly extracting the tumor. Indeed, 
the discase, Nakra, is altogether different from Pc!ypus; and 
to remove it, no extraction whatever is either required, or 
practised at the present day. It is an acute febrile complaint, 
similar in its mode of attack, to common Catarrh. The mem- 
brane, lining the nostrils, is certainly affected; but in what 
respect it differs from the swelling, which generally accompa- 
nies Catarrh, I cannot say. AlthoughI have myself seen many 
cases of the disease, I do not profess to have bestowed that at- 
tention on it, which the subject perhaps deserves. The na- 
tives occasionally suffer severely from the fever attending it, 
and appear to consider the affection, as entirely different from a 
common cold, or Sirdee. They cure it by introducing into the 
nostril a few stems of dried grass, and irritating the schneide- 
rian membrane so as to produce slight heemortage, and unload 
the distended blood vessels. This affords immediate relief, and 
hence the disorder would seem to be quite local: but with its 
real nature I am not sufficiently acquainted, to hazard an opi- 
nion on this point. I hope some of your Mofussil friends will 
favor us with their experience in the treatment of this disor- 
der, which is the more interesting, from its being peculiar to 
the natives of this country. Might it not form a most legitimate 
subject of enquiry, for the members of the new Medical and 
Physical Society ? one of their objects, as I am informed, be- 
ing the investigation of diseases, peculiar to natives, and the 
mode of treatment, followed by native practitioners, together 
with the received opinions, as to their nature and cause. By 
the bye, I have not yet seen any account of this institution in 
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your pages—at least under the proper head of your Medical 
Miscellany. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

Calcutta, April 4, 1823. MEDICUS. 


Elements of Medical Logick, illustrated by practical proofs and 
examples. Including a statement of the evidence respecting 
the contagious nature of the Yellow Fever. By Sir 
GiLBert Bang, Bart. &c. &e. Underwood, pp. 219. 


It behoves authors to be extremely careful, respecting the 

cite the fastidiousness of readers, than a want of correspond- 
ence between the designation, and contents of a volume; and 
even should the book, which fails of making good its formal 
pretensions, be found filled with instructive matter, such mat- 
ter will not be received with that measure of satisfaction, which 
would have accompanied a more accurate fulfilment of high 
promise. 
. We scarcely know a treatise, to which these remarks more 
justly apply, than the “‘ Medical Logick,” so called, of Sir Gil- 
bert Blane—a book, which is certainly entitled to no little 
consideration, both on account of the respectability of its au- 
thor, and the real merit of the performance ; but which is, it 
must be allowed, any thing but what its title page imports. 

A prefatory dissertation is affixed to this volume, for the 
purpose of establishing the claims of Medicine, to the appella- 
tion of an art; and we here find some good remarks on the 
subject of medical evidence, and on the superior pretensions of 
@ principled and well educated individual, in the practice of 
physic, over one whose knowledge is confined to a mere rou- 
tine, or abstract acquaintance with the articles in the Materia 
Medica. “ It seems evident,” says Sir Gilbert, “ that physic be- 
ing an art beset with every species of fallacy, it is of the ut- 
most importance, that those, who engage in it, should be fully 
aware of this, and that they should so discipline their minds, 
by a knowledge of the laws of evidence, and the rules of in- 
.vestigation, as not to fall into either of the extremes of credu- 
lity or scepticism, to both of which the human mind, in differ- 
ent circumstances, is prone.” 
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In the first section of this book, we meet with an enume- 
ration of the distinguishing features of life, as opposed to inert 
matter. These are, according to our author, Ist, The genera- 
tive—2nd, The conservative—3rd, The temperative—4th, The 
assimilative—5th, The formative—6th, The restorative—7th, 
The motive—8th, The sensitive—9th, Thesympathetic. It may, 
however, be questioned, whether our author has not been too 
minute in his subdivisions of these ‘“ energies,” and whether he 
may not have been guilty of arranging under general faculties, 
what, we should have fancied, would have found a more appro- 
priate situation as species. 

- In the second section of his work, Sir G. Blane alludes to the 
obstacles, that have obstructed and retarded the progress of me- 
dicine ; which he includes under the following heads—Ist, The 
errors and abuses, arising out of false, or misapplied theories— 
Qnd, The great diversity, observable in the constitution of indi- 
viduals—3rd, The difficulty of appreciating the efforts of na- 
ture, and of discriminating them from those of art—4th, 
superstition—5th, The ambiguity of language—6th, The falla- 
cy of testimony: and under each division we meet with re- 
marks, which if they be not very original or striking, are oc- 
casionally distinguished by much acumen and good sense. Even 
here howevera minuteness of divisionis adopted, which ts some- 
what inconsistent with sound principles of philosophic classifi- 
cation and nomenclature. The first and fifth head ought, at 
least, to have been comprehended under one division ; and 
in the subsequent sections, which are devoted to the exempli- 
fication of the above particulars, his enquiry into the contagi- 
ousness or non-contagiousness of yellow fever, might certainly 
have found an equally proper place, under the title of “ fallacy 
of testimony,” with that of “ ambiguity of language.” Indeed, 
the general bearing of Sir G. B.’s remarks on the topic of yel- 
low fever, go to prove that the anticontagionist will not listen 
to the authority of testimony, on this controverted point. 
We must conclude our notice of this volume by recom- 
_ mending to those, whom it may concern, an attentive perusal 
of Sir G. B.’s defence, of the contagiousness of yellow fever, 
before they finally decide upon the impossibility of: that disease 
being communicated from one person to another by means of a 
specific virus. 
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The reader will find in this section of the volume much to 
admire, both as it respects the matter and manner of the author, 


I.— statement of facts tending to establish an estimate of 
the true value and present state of Vaccination. By Sir Git- 
BERT Briang, Bart. M. D. (From the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions.) 

I1.—4n account of the Variolid Epidemic, which has lately 
prevailed in Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland ; with 
observations on the identity of Chicken-Pox, with modified 
Small-Por. By Joun Tuornton, M. D. 

By circumstances, that have recently occurred, vaccination 
has been brought into some degree of discredit; We even 
hear of practitioners, celebrated both for candour ‘and judg- 
ment, professing a want of faith in the preventive efficacy of 
the process; and returning to the variolous inoculation, under 
the impression, that this last, is the only certain safeguard, 
against the influence of the small-pox contagion. 

Much gratified, therefore, were we to find the matter, now 
in dispute, taken up by so respectable an_ individual as Sir 
G. Blane, and argued with so much ability and effect. The 
ground, upon which Sir G. B. stands, in defending the cause of 
vaccination, is the comparative mildness, with which the vari- 
olous contagion affects individuals, whose bodies hud been pre- 
viously subjected to the vaccine virus. The mitigated five- 
days or second small-pox being a disease, when compared with 
the true, or unchecked variola, of the most trivial kind— 
so much so, that even one of the principal opposers of vaccina- 
tion, in giving the detail of forty-eight cases of this second 
small-pox, acknowledges that in none of them did the secondary 
fever, nor death occur. Here (says our present advocate for 
the vaccine cause,) ‘‘ was a saving of at least eight lives, at the 
lowest computation ; for this is the number, which by the 
average mortality of natural small-pox, would have died, if the 
constitutions of these forty-eight persons had not been modified 
by previous vaccination.’ Several other similar testimonies 
are adduced, from the statement even of those, who are unfriend- 
ly to vaccination. Admitting then, says Sir G. Blane, “ that 
the exceptions to entire immunity are very frequent, much more 
so, thanthe recurrence of small-pox after small-pox, this can 
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constitute no objection to the practice ; for were it to become 
universal, the thorough extirpation of the variolous virus might 
be effected ; and already, as is proved by tabular statements, the 
deaths from small-pox, while they were greatly increased by 
the practice of inoculation, have undergone a most happy di- 
minution, by the modern substitute for that process. ” 

We would still go further than Sir G. Blane, and remark, 
that it is by no means proved to demonstration, that variolation 
itself gives a greater security against small-pox, than does vac- 
cination, when properly performed. At this moment we read 
in Medical tracts of secondary small-pox, that is, small-pox af- 
ter small-pox, in quite as great a proportionate number as of 
the disease, following the Jennerian ingraftment; and it ap- 
pears fair to presume, that had the numbers of inoculated in a 
piven time been equal to the numbers vaccinated, we should 
hear, during any period of eruptive disposition, of as many cases 
of the failure of inoculation, as we do of vaccination. 

It is a remarkable fact, that since this last has become ge- 
neral, those eruptions, which were denominated chicken-pox, 
have been very little noticed ; and this circumstance, combined 
with others, has led professor Thomson of Edinburgh, to infer 
that the modified disease, which occurs in many instances, sub- 
sequently to vaccinia, is in fact chicken-pox, nay, that chicken- 
pox, modified and natural small-pox, all originate in one and 
the same contagion. ‘This hypothesis the professor maintains in 
the work before us, with a good deal of ingenuity ; while he very 
candidly inserts the objections, which have been urged against 
it. Our present limits prevent us from pursuing the inquiry 
further, than just to copy the leading pro and con argument on 
the subject. 

In opposition to Dr. Thomson’s suggestion it has been said, 
That the vesicular disease of Mr. Bryce, is very different from 
hornpock—That the small-pox is often epidemic, without any 
admixture of Bryce’s vesicular disease—That this last is, on 
the other hand, occasionally epidemic, without any admixture 
of true small-pox cases—That this vesicular disease, (the new 
varicella) exhibits the same phenomena, both in the unvacci- 
nated, and the vaccinated ; and that vaccination advances re- 
gularly after its occurrence, which never happens after small- 
pox—That it is not communicable by inoculation. 
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Dr. T. on the contrary maintains, that the most decidedly, 
vesicular eruptions have occurred, where the patients had been, 
to all appearance, only exposed to small-pox infection, natural 
or modified ; and that in 205 individuals, who had not previ- 
ously passed through either small-pox or cow-pox, an epidemic 
prevailing at Edinburgh took the form of pure variola, two on- 
ly out of which member had been previously affected with 
chicken-pox—and that this eruptive epidemic, when thus 
appearing in a variolous form, seemed to secure against chick- 
en-pox. Dr. T. further states, that those who describe vari- 
ola as a disease sui generis, and incapable of being communicated 
by inoculation, differ with respect to the character they assign 
to it. He likewise urges, that one form of the disease, which 
was formerly considered, and has been described, as variola, 
by Heberden, is now generally called horn-pock, and by all al- 
lowed to be of variolous origin. 

Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. We shall only 
add, that this curious and important enquiry deserves to be 
further agitated ; and that, in whatever way it be placed at rest, 
there seems sufficient reason to anticipate the future success, 
and final triumph of Vaccination. 


Notes on the Medical Topography of the Interior of Ceylon, 

and onthe Health of the Z'roops employed in the Kandyan 

_ Provinces, during the years 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 

_ 1819 and 1820; with brief remarks on the prevailing 

Disease. By Henry Marsaatt, Surgeon to the Forces, 
Svo. pp. 228, Burgess and Hill. London, 1821. 


[From a London Medical Journal.) 


. That Topography is a science intimately bearing upon Me- 
dical pursuits, cannot be doubted ; and it seems equally clear, 
that no country calls more imperiously for its cultivation, on the 
part of the medical profession, than our own, whose colonial 
possessions are proverbial for insalubrity ; yet details of locality 
and atmospherical phenomena are generally dismissed by the 
reader, as dry and unprofitable matter, unworthy of arresting 
his attention. 

If any proof of the importance of these inquiries can be re- 
quired, it may be afforded by the results of recent investigations 
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on the nature of yellow fever, a disease which at length has been 
so clearly traced to putrid emanations from the soil, as to leave’ 
no reason for doubting that in many spots where it now exerts 
its destructive ravages, it will be made to disappear by the re- 
moval of its cause, with as much certainty as intermittents and 
the plague have been banished from our metropolis. 

The’early chapters of Mr. Marshall’s work are devoted to 
the medical topography of the interior of Ceylon, and its natu- 
ral history ; the character, habits, customs, and prevailing dis- 
eases of the indigenous inhabitants, are also considered ; but 
we think it better to leave these particulars unnoticed, as the more. 
important part of the work promises a supply of more mate— 
rials than we can well include within a single number of our 
Journal: we refer to that which relates to the prevailing disor- 
ders of our troops, including so much of the topography of the- 
country surrounding their garrisons, as is necessary to eluci-. 
date the origin of disease among them. 

The author informs us, that the troops employedin Ceylor 
were Europeans, Caffries, Malays, and Indians, each class of 
which has particular diseases. Those which are described as 
more frequently affecting the European, are endemic fever, ab- 
scess of the liver, and dysentery. Why cholera is omitted 
We are at a loss to conceive, since, in another part of the work, . 
it is said to have severely affected all classes of the troops, ex- 
cepting only the commissioned officers. It may, however, be 
less frequent in its attacks than the other disorders. 

‘«The Malay is liable to diseases of the chest, as consumption and 
asthma, but especially to pneumonia. He is susceptible, also, of ende- 
mic fever, which for the most part assumes the intermittent type: and 
scabies is a frequent affection among them. Their females are distin- 
guished for fecundity; their children thrive, and contribute materially 

to recruit the regiment." 

We note the latter more particularly for the purpose of put- 
ting it in contrast with an opposite statement of the author 
respecting the Caffrie children, who, by the time they reach 
five or six years, droop, become meagre, and generally die 
before the age of puberty. For this high degree of mortality, 
the author professes himself unable to account. It seems that 
considerable pains have been taken to keep up the stock by 
the importation of a large proportion of females, who, with 
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their children, were allowed regular rations. The offspring 
of indigenous females by a Caffrie father are as liable to disease, 
as where both parents are Caffrics. 

«* Another very remarkable feature in the constitution of Caffries is their 
comparative insusceptibility to the cause of endemic fever, by which 
they rarely suffer, even when the other classes largely experience its de- 


- gtructive influence.” 


We are bound to presume upon the accuracy of the author’s 
observation in this respect, but it appears to us paradoxical. . 
The same race of beings in Madagascar, whence the troops in 
question are recruited, are liable to the inroads of pestilential 
fever, from which, as we remember to have learned from the 
Abbé Rochon, they secure themselves in a certain degree, by 


- remaining in their huts amidst a thick smoke. On turning to 


this writer’s voyage to Madagascar, we find the account suffi- 


- ciently deserving of being transcribed, in connexion with the 


subject under review. 

‘* An adventurer, Benyowski, chose the Bay of Antongil for the 
place of his principal establishment, though that part of the country is 
ravaged and desolated by pestilential fevers, from the month of October 
till the beginning of May. Navigators call that fatal season the winter. 
No doubt can be entertained, that the noxious vapours, which arise from 
the woods and marshes, are the real cause of these epidemical diseases. 
The inflammatory air and putrid exhalations, which proceed in abundance 
from water ina state of stagnation, and corrupted by the remains of 
vegetables, change the good quality of the atmospheric air, during calm 
weather or great heats. On such occasions the air is seldom renewed 
by the sea breezes ; the north winds carry these exhalations along the 


~ coasts, and drought and tranquillity render their effects more fatal. The 


Malegaches know, in a small degree, how to preserve themselves, by 
remaining in their huts or houses amidst a thick smoke ; yet the most 
sober and robust of these islanders cannot always withstand the malig- 
nancy of the disorder. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Europeans, 
who are obliged to reside on that coast, should fall victims to distempers, 
which attack even those who are seasoned to the climate."’ 

Mr. Marshall, however, not only nakes the gencral obser- 
vation above mentioned, respecting their immunity from par- 
ticular disease, but in another part relates the fact, that while 
“fever was making great ravages among the Europeans, a 
detachment of Caffries, consisting of about sixty individuals, 
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continued healthy :” while, at the same time, the indigenous 
inhabitants, also, of the infected province suffered greatly. 

The Africans in Ceylon are said also to be liable to cachectic 
disease and consumptions. Disorganizations of the lungs will 
take place to an incredible degree, without being suspected 
during life ; the difficulty. of detection in them might however, 
the author suspects, be owing to their unintelligible language. 

The Indian, we learn, is subject to scabies ; to attacks of 
intermittent, where its causes prevail ; and to inflammations of 
the lungs and intestines, under great transitions of tempera- 
ture. He has but little fortitude under disease, and complains 
without appearing to have an adequate cause, for his loud ex- 
pression of suffering. 

«< While his mind wants fortitude, his physical frame seems fre- 
quently to possess but a very moderate share of the principle of resist- 
ance to the inroads of disease, and of the powers of renovation. Life 
is often rapidly extinguished without much apparent disease. The mere 
pain of an irritable ulcer has sometimes appeared to occasion death.”" 

‘* At Minery, one of.the stations of the troops, the endemic fever pre- 
vailed to a great degree, assuming a remittent or intermittent character, 
' the type of which often varied in the same individual. Remittents were 

more common among Europeans, than among other classes of troops. 
Sometimes the attack came on rapidly, and at others. after several days 
of indisposition. The symptoms commenced with loss of appetite, list- 
lessness, dorsal pains, chills alternating with heat ; then ardent heat, 
head-ach, thirst, anxious breathing, white tongue, uneasiness in epigas- 
trio, nausea, and in some instances vomiting. When the fever remitted, 
which commonly took place in the forenoon, about twenty-four hours 
after its accession, moisture came upon the skin. After a few: hours the 
_ symptoms recurred ; and the patient sometimes had. several exacerba- 
tions and remissions in‘one day. As the disease advanced, the remis- 
Sions were often scarcely perceptible : the tongue was covered with 
a brown or blackish fur ; the skin became yellowish, clammy, and cold, 
where it was exposed to the air; the pulse was small and quick.— 
Nausea, vomiting, and eventually delirium, supervened, with hiccup, 
subsultus tendinum, and coma: and the patients died at different 
periods, from the fifth to the tenth day.” 
We are the more disposed to record this statement, 
since a professed writer on Typhus has recently announced, 
as a clinical novelty, that intermittent and continued fevers 
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would run into each other; a fact which, in situations where 
these disorders may be éonaliiered to aC endemic, i is as notori- 
ous as the noon-day sun. 

© Relapses were very frequent, especially at a station called Kota- 
bawn. Under these circumstances, the patient often complains of dizziness 
and diminished power of locomotion, great restlessness, heat, quick - 
pulse, thirst, delirrum, vomiting, yellowness of the skin, severe pain of 
the thighs, legs, and feet. Syncope and diarrhea were the immediate 
precursors of death.”’ 

«* Anasarcous appearances occurred here more frequently, and sooner 
after the accession of fever, than in other districts. The blistered parts 
were also observed to become sloughy.”’ 


On examination after death, no morbid appearances were 
found where the disease terminated rapidly: which leads the 
author to believe, that the changes in the structure of organs, 
which were occasionally remarked, were the consequence, ra- 
ther than the cause of the symptoms. From the detail of these 
appearances under the heads of the several organs examined, 
we do not discover any decided marks of inflammation, but 
rather of vascular turgescence, and consequent effusion of 
serum. The pia mater, the lungs, the liver, and the spleen 
were forthe most part turgid with blood; the Jatter was 
sometimes unusually large. Serous effusion existed in the ven- ° 
tricles,and between the membranes of the brain, often: without 
any symptoms during life by which it could be suspected. «It 
often occurred also in dysentery, where no affection of the 
brain was manifest: on the contrary, when coma, and other 
symptoms usually considered to denote oppressed brain, were 
present during life, no effusion was found ; nor were the mem- 
branes and structure of the brain uncommonly vascular.” 


Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. 


We have already noticed the establishment of this Society ; 
and shall be glad to find, that its success is commensurate with 
the valuable and important objects, which it has in view. 
Such an institution has been long a desideratum in the Indian 
Medical world; and although many circumstances concur in 
this country, to prevent such Societies, from being either so ac-. 
tive, or efficient as in England, much good is unquestionably 
within their power even here; and we doubt not, that under 
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the zealous management of the gentlemen, who have set it on 
foot, much advantage will accrue from the labours of this So- 
ciety, to Medical and Physical Science. 

“The objects of the Society,” asnoticed in the Circular Letter, 
accompanying their Prospectus, “are such as every Medical man 
may contribute to. They are stated in the Resolutions to be 
the advancement of professional knowledge in general ; and the 
promotion of such branches of Natural History as are connected 
with it. They embrace, in short, the whole range of Medical 
pursuits, and whatever bears the most distant relation to these, 
will be considered as a fit matter of enquiry. Without assign- 
ing any limits to the Members in their choice of subjects, the 
Society would invite communications generally, on the follow- 
ing topics :— 

First.—The Meteorology and Medical Topography of the various 
Districts of India, and the peculiarities of the Inhabitants of each, with 
reference to their physical configuration. 

Second.—The Diseases of the Country, as they affect both Europe- 
ans and Natives, with their treatment, adhering closely to ascertained . 
facts, and deriving them, if possible, from local and personal experience. 

-Third.—The Diseases peculiar to Natives, and the mode of treatment 
followed by Native practitioners, together with the received opinions as 
to their nature and causes. 

Fourth.—Descriptions of Surgical Instruments, and of the mode of 
operating among the Natives. 

Fifth.—The Materia Medica of Hindocstan, whether Animal, Vege- 
table, or Mineral productions of the Country, or artificial Compounds, em- 
ployed in Native practice, with their Chemical Analysis. : 

Sixth.—The History of Medical Science in general, in the East, both 
in its past and present condition. 

Seventh.—Descriptions of Plants unknown to the Botany of Europe, 
either with or without reference to their Medical virtues. 

Eighth.—Descriptions of Animals, either unknown to, or but imper- 
fectly described by European Zoologists. 

' Ninth.—Accounts of Diseases affecting the lower Animals, as the 
Horse, Camel, and others more particularly valuable from their services 
to Man. 

Tenth.—Dissections of all the varieties of Animals, with their pecu- 
liarities of structure, and whatever is comprehended under the term of 
Comparative Anatomy. 

«< All communications are to be addressed to the Secretary, by whom 
they will bé presented at the first Meeting after their receipt. They will 
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then be read, and deposited with the Society as part of its records, and 
in that form be accessible to any Member, who may wish to consult 
them. For the benefit of Non-resident Members, and that an interest 
in the proceedings of the Society may be kept alive, at the most distant 
Stations, it is contemplated to draw up a summary of what takes place 
at each Meeting, to be printed and forwarded by Dawk to the Members, 
shonld the funds prove adequate to the expence. No means will be left 
untried to accomplish so desirable an object, and to render the Institu- 
tion in every respect an efficient medium of communication to the Pro- 
fession throughout India. 

_« Should circumstances admit of it, the Society will also, in time, 
publish their Transactions in such form as may be agreed on. | 

‘© Although little progress has hitherto been made, towards the His-' 
tory of Diseases peculiar to this climate, or of the modifications of those 
known in other parts of the world, and although the difficulties in the 
way of Medical improvement, which are every where considerable, be 
exceedingly augmented in this country by want of Books, and the great 
distance from each other at which Medical men are placed, they surely 
cannot be insurmountable. 

** With so extensive and so varied a field as this vast Empire 
presents, and stimulated by every inducement, that can render the pro- 
fession honourable to ourselves or useful to mankind, the interchange 
of knowledge and opinion here proposed requires only cordiality to make 
it as delightful to individuals as profitable to the community. There are 
also the best grounds for believing, that much original and highly import- 
ant information may be collected, that will materially promote both the 
Science and the Practice of Physic.” 


ee 
ORIENTAL. 


Inpo-Evropran Sxections.—VI. The History of the Ele- 
phant, (Indische Bibliothek.) 


In purposing to offer a history of the Elephant, the term is 
to be understood in its widest acceptation—it is not to be con- 
sidered as restricted to the natural peculiarities of the animal, 
but will embrace the political, military, mythological and litera- 
ry details, which relate to him, and the various circumstances, 
under which he has made an impression upon the minds of men, 

The domestication of this most powerful of the brute crea- 
tion has been conducive to the promotion of trade, and aug- 
mented the military resources of nations.. In Asia the Elephant 
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has appeared, as the ally of man through all ages, and has held 
the same post for many centuries, in those countries which bor- 
der the Meditcrranean—the art of taming and training him to 
war, may be regarded as the most extraordinary instance 
known of the triumph of intellect over force, and of the acquisition 
or recovery of the dominion, which man claims over other ani- 
mals. The art seems to have originated in India, where we find 
it exercised in the most remote periods. It was introduced 
much later into Africa, and was then but arepetition of what had 
been learntin the East: it was not previously known to the natives 
of the former of those countries, nor does it appear to have been 
ever introduced amongst the nations settled in the interior. 

In natural history the Indian and African Elephant have been 
usually identified: a learned naturalist of our own day is the 
first writer, who has briefly described the differences of the two 
species. The ancients were aware, however, that the Indian Ele- 
phant surpassed the African, at least in the countries accessi- 
ble to their observation, in size, strength and spirit : and it is 
this animal, which has attained the greatest reputation, having 
been so long prized, if not as the most beautiful, yet certainly 
as the most useful of creatures. The Indian mythology is the 
only one known to us, in which the Elephant assumes a worthy 
place, and in which a kind of apotheosis is. assigned tohim. In the 
monuments of Hindu art the representations of the Elephant are 
frequent, not only in the entire figure and detached statues, but 
in relievos, and as colossal caryatides, and in various architectu- 
ral embellishments. The Poets describe him, as the appropri- 
ate companion of kings and heroes. It is true, that his gigantic 
size was the chief attribute present to the imagination of the 
Poets; but many proverbial phrases show, that the people of the 
East were familiar with his half-reasoning powers, aud even his 
various names indicate the veneration, with which they regard- 
ed him, and their entire consciousness of the high rank he held 
amongst the animal creation. On the other hand the African 
Elephant haunted inaccessible wilds, and encountered in the 
Lion of the deserts a more redoubtable opponent, than the timid 
denizens of the forests, whose humble lairs he trod under foot, 
. without deigning to observe them. The Indian Elephant is 
an Achilles, who has found his Homer; the African Elephant 
might repeat the complaint of Alexander, and lament that the 
deeds of the hero have wanted the commemoration of the bard. 
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In the western world the introduction of the Elephant is of 
much more modern date—but in amends it is of a much more 
honourable character. The most sagacious and. profound of 
nature’s observers, and the noblest of all conquerors, are com- 
bined, to bring us acquainted with this stately and singular ani- 
mal, and the Elephant is for ever associated with the names of 
Aristotle and Alexander. Throughout the subsequent centu- 
ries also,by an extraordinary fortune,the mention of the Elephant 
is always found in history, connected with that of the most dis- 
tinguished men, and most remarkable events. 

To commence with the earliest times, we shall in the first 
place observe, that it is very remarkable we meet in the Egyp- 
tian monuments, with no vestige whatever of a knowledge of 
the Elephant, notwithstanding he is, and has always been, a native 
. of the neighbouring country of Ethiopia. The Elephant-hunts 
of the Ptolemies are of a more recent day, and the Pretorians, 
whom Nero sent to make enquiries in Ethiopia, found frequent 
traces of the animal in the upper half of Meroe*. The 
Egyptian priests were very observant of all the productions of 
nature, which might be profitable or hurtful to mankind; and 
it may be thought highly probable, that had they known the 
use to which the strength of the Elephant was applicable, they 
would have turned it to good account, in the conveyance of 
those masses of stone, which were required for the edifices they 
were so accustorned to construct, particularly as they could 
very readily have fed Elephants, with the Cerealia with which 
Egypt abounds. Leaviug however the taming of the Elephant 
out of the question, it is very unaccountable, why they should 
have forborne imitating in sculpture so stately a form, if it had 
been known to them, and rendering it ornamental to their tem- 
ples or palaces, or expressive in their hieroglyphics. Egypt 
has fortunately a dearth of wild beastst. The few that are 
found there, however, are represented repeatedly in Egyptian 
sculpture, not only such as the Crocodile and Hippopotamus, 
but the Wolf or Jackal, which are comparatively rare; and 
even the long unfamiliar form of the Giraffe occurs very accu- 
rately imitated{. This last could only have been brought in- 


* Plin. Histor. Natur. 1. vi. c. 19. 
_ Herod. ii. c. 65. 
Y See the at French work, Description de L'Eeypte, Antignites, T’. i. oe 
95. No. 7. is bas-relief is found in atemple at Hermonthis in the upper 
bais—a building decidedly of high antiquity. 
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to Egypt as an exhibition, but it must be considered,that it was 
an animal more easily to be caught, and managed by the bar- 
barous natives of the interior, than the formidable Elephant. 
Lions, were never known in Egypt: the chase of the Lion, as 
it is represented in so masterly a style*, might have been held 
on the Libyan frontier: and yet the Lion, either alone or in 
groupe, is a favourite subject of old Egyptian architecture. 
Thee sculptures, as for example the Lions in the Baths of 
Diocletian at Rome, are executed in so superior a manner, and 
with so faithful an adherence to nature, that it is very clear 
the artist must have been thoroughly studied in the living ani- 
mal. There is no doubt, that the kings of Egypt kept Lions in 
their menageries—why then should they not have possessed the 
Elephant also, if not as a useful, at least as a rare and curious 
animal ? 

We may here observe, that it seems probable the cultivation 
of Egypt followed the course of the Nile, and we may suppose, 
that it.kept pace with the.formation of the soil; consequently 
the population was directed along the valley, into which the 
deposit from the river converted its confining marshes. At the 
same time opinions are divided, with respect tothe puint whence 
the primitive settleinent of Egypt commenced. Some suppose 
it pruceeded from Ethiopia, but this is very questionable— 
there are many convincing proofs, that the horizon of the Egvp- 
tians was exceedingly bounded on the side of Ethiopia ; and we 
must therefore believe, that in the course of time they themselves 
forgot their original, and the derivation of their religious sys- 
tem from their near neighbours, although no impassable boun- 
daries continued to separate them, and no pains were left 
‘unspared by the Egyptians, to prescrve the memory of their 
‘ancient traditions. The remarks I have made, on their want of 
any acquaintance with the Elephant, may possibly be of some 
additional weight, and may be calculated to turn the scale in 
favour of one or other of the theories on this subject. 

The knowledge of the Elephant’s bone, or ivory, long pre- 
ceded that of the animal itself, in those regions to which our 
ancient history is restricted. ‘Traces of this may be fonnd ia 
the geography of Egypt, in the name of the city Elephaantine, 


BT he ae de L’Egypte, Antiquites, T. ii. Planche 9. at the royal palace at 
evs. 
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which lay opposite to Syene in an island of the Nile. It is 
obvious, that all the Grecian names of places in Egypt prior to 
the time of Alexander, were assigned to them, either by the 
Ionian emigrants who settled in Egypt under Psammettichus,orby 
their descendants; and we may therefore infer, that they usually 
express the import of the original appellations, According to the 
view we have taken above, Elephantine can scarcely be sup- 
posed to signify the city of Elephants, between whom and an 
insular rock there is little connexion; but we should rather con- 
ceive it to imply the City of Ivory, trom the importation there of 
that article, by the inhabitants of higher Ethiopia, who would 
very naturally bring it thither, the southern boundary of Egypt, 
in barter for other goods. The ingenious Bochert imagined 
Elephantine was the same with Philse, being a translation of 
the meaning of the last word: in which case it would be unde- 
niable, that the Elephant, or at least its ivory, had passed into 
Egypt*. 

Herodotus never uses the name Philee, but simply Elephantine. 
Strabo, who had visited the country, clearly distinguishes tlre 
one from the other, placing Elephantine below, and Philz 
above the eataracts, distant by land a hundred stadia, and 
separated by an island in the Nilet. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that both places were marts for the Ethiopian traffic, and 
thence bore a common designation. The Ethiopians came 
down the Nile to Philz ; there they would necessarily unload 
in order to avoid the cataracts, and would proceed two Elephan- 
tine, where the merchandise might be again embarked. The 
Jonians gave a Grecian appellation to this latter place,which lay — 
nearest to them; but left to Phil, which they more rarely 
frequented, its native designation. Mons. Jomard, in his valu- 
able description of Elephantine {, agrees with Buchart in sup- 
posing the words Elephantine and Phils to bear a correspond- 
ing sense in the Greek and Egyptian languages, and has 

* Hierozoic. L ii. ¢. 23. Sed olim utrosque (/Ethiopes et Agyptios) aut al- 


terutros Elephantuin PAii appellasse, ex eo mihi suspicio est, quod Pihile urbs in 
AEgypti et AEthiopiz confiniis, ex Herodoto et Plinio videtur eadem esse cum 


Cataracts. Descr. del’ Egypte, Antiquités, T. i, p. 1—30. and the deacription.in the 
first volume of the text. 


+ Descr. del’ Egypte, Antiquités, T. i. chap, 3. and 6. 
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assigned a common denomination to all the insular processes 
in the vicinity of the Cataracts. He endeavours ako with 
many ingenious arguments to identify the Elephantine of 
Herodotus with the Philee of Strabo. The different passages 
of Pliny* are rather favourable than adverse to this supposi- 
tion, and the conjecture of Bochart therefore has received addi- 
tional confirmation. 

We must not forget that the word Elephas (eAegac) which 
descended from the Greeks to the Romans, and from them to 
the modern nations of Europe, signified in Greek, not the Ele- 
phant, but Elephant-bone, or ivory. In that sense it occurs 
repeatedly in Homer, and once in Hesiod ; and proves that the 
substance was familiarly known to the Greeks, at least eight or 
nine hundred years before our era. They also possessed the 
art of cutting and turning itt. The women of Meonia and 
Caria stained it partially with purple, so as to render the natu- 
ral hue of the undyed portion of a clearer white ; and in this 
state it was used to fabricate the ornaments for bridlest. The 
bridal bed of Ulysses and the chair of Penelope were inlaid with 
ivory §: the palace of Menelaus shone with gold, silver, amber, 
and ivory |]. Although an article of great value, it must have 
been procurable in considerable quantities, for the Poet to des- 
cribe even an imaginary portal constructed of sucha material]. 

[To be Continued.] 


To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Sir, 

If the following free translations of two odes of Kubeer, come 
within the plan of your Miscellany, they are entirely at your 
service. The name of Kubeer is well-known, as the founder 
of a sect of Quietists, whose peculiar notions, partly derived 
from the Vedantism of the Hindus, and partly from the Sufyism 
of the Mohammedans, are very widely circulated amongst both 
classes in the Upper Provinces: and exercise considerable in- 
fluence on their thoughts, if not on their actions, They have 
given rise also to several other sects, and the primitive Sikhs, 


* Hist. Natur. I. v. cap. 9. t Odlyss. viii. 404. 
' 3 MNiad. iv. 141. § Odyss. xix. 55, 56. xxiii. 200. 


I| Odyas. iv. 73. © q Odyss. xix. 562. 
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or Ranek Shahis, the Sadhs, and Satnamis, have borrowed al- 
most the whole of their ethical systems from the tenets of Ku- 
beer. The writings, in which those tenets are taught, are ve- 
ry voluminous; but it does not follow, nor is it intended to be 
asserted, that they are the work of Kubeer, because they ge- 
nerally close, “ Kubeer says, or has said.” Besides the moral 
and doctrinal purpose of these compositions, they very often 
bear a satirical character, and make attacks upon both 
Musselmans and Hindus. They also perhaps sometimes fail, 
in expressing very accurately the sentiments of their own sect. 
The first of the accompanying odes is undoubtedly genuine. 
It expresses the essence of the Kubiri doctrine. The second 
is questionable, as it is rather too decidedly Sufyistic: its general 
purpose, however, gives it a right to the place it pretends to, 
in the satyrical class of compositions of this school. 


A MOOFUSSILITE. 
ODE I. 


«© The whole world reposes in security, and no one understands his 
own condition. 

_ The current of illusion is difficult to be stemmed; it sweeps the 
universe along with its stream. 

Friends, companions, children and wives must be relinquished, when 
the breath departs. 

Then like the lotus in the pool, whose leaf is not moistened by the 
wave it lies upon, let the wise man keep himself detached from 
worldly ties. 

Look upon life, as the leaf, which when torn, the honey escapes, or 
as the water jar, from which, when flawed, the water breaks forth. 

Why be vain of consciousness ? when the body is decayed, think you 
that there is any loss of life in the universe *? 

Abandon pride, cupidity and cunning, and calmly and indifferently 
move amongst mankind. , 

Consider that this frame isnot eternal, and diligently seek the know- 
ledge of the truth. 

So shall you burst the bonds of time, and fate, for this the impe- 
rishable Audir has declared.”’ 

* The doctrine of the imperishableness of life in the gross pervades the whole 
Hindu system—it may be transferred from one body to another, but cannot be destroyed : 


it individually may, however, terminate by its absorption into the common source of 
all existence. 
4x2 
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ODE II. REKHTA. 

«* The damsel has exclaimed, Beloved! beloved! and has laid down 
her life for her love. He, who passes his days without Jove *, let him 
live for centuries, what will that avail ¢ ? 

. The blind man sees not the village or the town with his own organs— 
then though he wander astray over all the world, what will that avail ? 

The Kazi opens his book, and doles out admonition to others: his 
own faults he knows nothing of, and though he be a Kazi, what will 
that avail ? 

_ He has read the Gulistan and Bostan, but has never comprehended 
the meaning of the Sheikh {: though he study all the book, and be 
called a Maulana, what will that avail ? 

He has been to Mekka and Medina, and has travelled far, and is 
returned ; he has not cast off the impurities of his heart, and though he 
be a Haji §, what will that avail ? 

He, who plunges not irrecoverably into the depths of love ; though 
he perform his ablutions at Gaya, Dwaraka, or Benares, what will that 
avail ? 

You may wear garments dyed a deeper red, than those of the Joge, 
or the Jangam ||: if you are ignorant of your actual state, what will 
your garb avail ? 

He takes up the Puranas, opens, and expounds, but understands them 
not: he knows not his own Brahmi: then though a Brahman, what 
will that avail ? 

If you abide not close to the skirts of the object of your affections, 
you may assume the posture of the pious, mutter your prayers, and 
count your beads, but what will that avail ? 

He has chewed Bang, and drank Ganja without stint or measure; 
but if he quaffs not intoxication out of the cup oflove, what will it 
avail ? 

He may play chess, dice or cards, and be conceited of his skill : if the 
stake be not the only truth, what will his success avail ? 

Kubir has meditated on these things, and has assured his heart, in 
private, that without the boundless love of the object of all love, the 
possession of the universe will be of no avail ?"” 


* The divine love of Sufyism is understood thruughout. : ; 

+ The burthen of each stanza is—sAya-hooa-ten—the cool insulting poiut of which 
in Hindustani is not transferable to English—‘* What then?” or, ‘‘ whatof that?” 
comes nearest to its purport. 

¢ Sheikh Sadi, who was a Sufi of note, as well asa poet. 

¥ The title of one who has perfurmed this pilgrimage. ; 

§ They usually wear clothes stained with ochre. They are both Saiva mendicaats, 
es carry a lingam, the Jojes a peacock’s feather, and usually wear large 
ear -rings. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Sir, 

As statistical information of every description not only comes 
within the scope of your Magazine, but seems to be eagerly 
desired by you, I have been induced to send you the following 
memoranda of a voyage on the Ganges, which may perhaps 
be found in some small degree interesting. The notes were 
taken down, merely for the amusement of the writer or his 
friends, without the most distant view to publication ; and as 
he was then in his noviciate, (or Griffinage,) many of the 
observations, which occurred to him, are necessarily found- 
ed on a very slight acquaintance with the subject. Indeed, 
they have no pretensions to any great share of public at- 
tention: but such as they are, I beg you will consider they 
are entircly at your service. 

Yours obediently, 


Memoranda of a Voyage on the Ganges. 

‘«* November 7th.—We this-day finished our navigation of the Bhagge- 
ratty,, and fairly committed our budgerow tothe protecting geniusof the 
*‘hallowed”’ stream. We had aslight view of the Ganges on the 5th, but 
its appearance then (as now) by no means corresponded with the high 
expectations we had formed, from the description given of this most sa- 
cred of Hindu rivers. The breadth at the point of entrance appears 
about four or five miles ; and so great a body of waters should make a 
strong impression on the spectator, who has been occustomed to gaze on 
the comparatively puny dimensions of the Tay, and the Thames, or the 
dependent branch of the Hooghly. It looks more like an extensive 
standing pool, than a vast collection of moving waters. To this the 
great muddiness of the stream, as well as the general flatness of the 
country, must contribute ; and the dull broken-down bank does any 

thing, but inspire one with a feeling of sublimity, to counteract the 
effect of these degrading circumstances. At one or two points of the 
view, however, a very agreeable relief is afforded by the addition of 
some lofty trees, which, towering above the others, with variously 
figured summits, take away from the uniformity, and yield an object for 
the wearied eye to repose on. These trees are situate on the opposite, 
or left bank of the river, and present much the same appearance, as is 
seen in English prospects :—a considerable distance intervening between 
each parcel, and the horizon only bounding the view in the interval. 
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What gives the greatest charm to the new course, and adds a spirit 
to our dull energies, hitherto in tone with the surrounding scenery, 
is the appearance in the distance of the Rajemahal Hills. These we 
first observed yesterday, like dark clouds, rising from the horizon ; but 
they are now distinctly visible, running from W. to E. and apparently 
crossing the course of the river, as it now flows. From the appearance 
which they make, their general elevation cannot be great. 

«« The country is become much more berren, and destitute of trees, 
' since we left the village of Sooty ; and thet, which now lays before us, 
might serve, I think to give the traveller a faint idea, of what he would 
meet with, in the deserts of Arabia, or the parched plains in the interior 
of Africa. We complained on the Hooghly of the trees presenting a 
sameness of scenery, and hailed with pleasure every opening in the 
wood, that gave us a view of the fields, and pasture grounds ; but now 
we strain our eyes to no purpose for these interesting objects, and 
long earnestly again for the deep umbrage, which surrounds the Indian 
village. The soil of this bare district is extremely sandy, possessing 
hardly any tenacity; and the herbage which it yields, is scanty and 
impoverished : yet even with this wretched pabulum, the natives contrive 
to subsist their cattle, which appear in as good condition, and not less 
numerous, than in the others, which we passed. This village, the first 
we have seen on the banks of the great river, looks the picture of an 
Arab, or Tartar Kraul, from the general bareness around it ; but the 
houses are even more substantially built, and with a greater attention 
to comfort, than they are lower down the country; most of them have 
a low wattled enclosure, surrounding the hut, which serves at the 
same time as an ornament, and a veil to conceal the inhabitant from 
the prying eye of his neighbour. Before leaving the more cultivated 
country this morning, I had an opportunity of observing the Indian 
mode of rolling the ground, which exhibits, in deficiency of better mate- 
rials, a tolerable application of expedient. Stones, it must be remem- 
bered, are not to be found in Bengal, at least in this part of it ; and 
iron from its scarcity is too dear, to come within the reach of a poor 
Indian cultivator, whose whole wealth consists,, perhaps, in a yoke of 
oxen, and a few cows and goats. Solid timber, fit for such purpose 
too, is not, I imagine, the growth of this district. To supply the defici- 
ency, then, one would think a considerable exertion of ingenuity requi- 
site ; yet nothing can be more simple, and it may be said obvious, than 
that which the natives have adopted. It consists merely of a board, 
two or three feet broad, (or several pieces joined so as to make that 
‘breadth,) connected in the centre with a projecting beam, which being 
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fastened by means of a cross-piece to the axen, in the manner of the 
plough, one, two er more persons, according to the team employed, place 
themselves an the board, each grasping an ox's tail, with his left hand, 
and holding firmly by it, so as to preserve his balance—the animals 
are then pushed on with the right, while the weight of the men’s 
bodies, as they are dragged along, breaks the clods, presses down the 
earth, and fixes the seed in the ground, as efficiently as could be done, 
by the most perfect and ponderous European roller. 

‘The boats anchored last night, not many hundred yards from the 
point of entrance into the Ganges,where the stream was not so powerful, 
as we had experienced it to be, on turning the angle, formed by the 
junction of the rivers. Notwithstanding the rapidity of the current, and 
the less coherence of the soil forming the bank, we seldom observed the 
earth giving way in the manner, that it did in the Hooghly, under the 
same circumstances ; but from the rifts in the foot-path, and fragments 
of the bank, that lay prostrate at the water's edge, it is evident, that the 
same change is going on here, as in the course of the dependent branch. 
During the tracking of the boats, we landed as usual in the morning, 
and rambled over the country. We passed one or two villages, whose 
appearance was as inviting, and indicated fully as much comfort, as in 
those placed in more favorable situations. One with some trees adjoin- 
ing to it was particularly pleasing in effect ; and many of the huts not 
only displayed great neatness in their exterior, but bore marks of a cer- 
tain portion of taste in their possessor. For the first time since leaving 
Calcutta, I saw here an enclosed piece of ground, forming a flower 
garden, as an appendage to one of the humble clay edifices, which 
contributed not a little to enliven the scene. I could perceive in this 
village also more attention paid to the cattle: comfortable sheds with 
enclosures, similar to those which surrounded the houses, being appro- 
priated for their reception, and apparently kept so clean, as to impress 
one with a favourable idea of the inhabitants. What seemed rather 
extraordinary, last night was passed without our being disturbed by, or 
even hearing the cry of a Jackall. ‘These animals, which infest the 
villages and towns, and prowl from sunset to sunrise on the river bank 
in quest of a scanty pittance, cannot subsist themselves in a country, 
where the thin population furnishes no superfluity of food, and the 
absence of jungle leaves them no place of shelter, to retire to during 
the day. 

‘* After tracking along the banks of the Great River for a few miles, 
our whole suite struck off into a bye channel, which winds round an is- 
land of considerable size. This new course deprived us of the pleasure 
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of surveying the opposite bank of the Ganges, whose scenery presented 
the only view, that was at all agreeable in the country around ; and we 
had nothing in return, but a bare sandy beach, with a tuft of rushes 
here and there, which served as the haunt of alhgators. As we were 
sailing slowly along the right bank after dinner, one of the servants came 
and informed us, that an alligator was seen, laying on the opposite 
shore ; and on reaching the top of the bank we beheld the monster, 
whose appearance realized all the expectations we bad formed of his 
size and ferocity. He was laying on the bank, with his head close to 
the water, and the jaws wide open, as if in wait for his prey. The 
hinder part of the body was more elevated than the head, from the 
ascent of the bank, and somewhat curved towards the left, making an 
attitude of great apparent attention. He remained quite motionless, 
for along time, and we could distinctly see, with the assistance of a 
glass, thecolour of his body, which was a dark leaden hue, and the enor- 
mous array of fangs displayed in both jaws. The longest of these ap- 
peared at least two or three inches, and the smaller one seemed to make 
up in numbers, what they wanted in size. His greatest length might 
have been about 15 feet. Some boats, which passed on that side very 
close to him, did not in the least disturb him ; and we could see his body, 
as long as the light enabled us, appearing exactly as described hike a 
bare trunk of a tree, or 8 low mud wall on the beach. With the spec- 
tacle of this leviathan of the river closed our day’s voyage ; and we soon 
afterwards came to for the night on the same island, in which we had 
seen the alligator. At the point of anchorage, great numbers of a large 
kind of swallow were flying about over our heads, enjoying the cool of 
the twilight, and indulging their appetite with those myriads of the 
insect tribe, which never fail, when the sun goes down, to issue from 
the grass, to the great annoyance of the traveller. The inconvenience 
experienced from insects has increased very much, since we came into 
the Great River. The shade surrounding the candle had hitherto pro- 
tected it, from these troublesome intruders ; and by sitting at a short 
distance from the table, we could always obviate any personal incon- 
venience from their presence : but now a host of ill-savoured winged 
bugs fly into the budgerow, the moment the candles are lighted, and 
offend our olfactories in a degree, that is quite intolerable. The insect, 
which emits this disgusting odour, is about the size, when stripped of its 
Wings, of a common bug,and resembles itso much in colorand appearance 
as to be generally known, by the name of the fying dug. Its color is a 
deep reddish brown (werner), the head small, with very diminutive 
black eyes—six legs—the first pair, consisting of two large joints and 
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a small one, (doubtful) and armed at the extremity with a stiff black 
incurvated claw—this pair is the shortest, the middle consists of two 
jomts, terminating in a hairy extremity, the hinder pair terminate with 
a club, (parva componere magnis) like the pair of an Elephant ! 
and to the inner side of the extremity of each pair, is attached a delicate 
bristle-wings, two complete—other two externally are only half mem- 
branaceous, the upper half is of the same nature as the elytrum, which 
is situated in the middle and protects the wings ; these are very delicate, 
and thin; on each side of the mouth there is a feeler of the necklace 
form, (monclator) and a pointed proboscis protrudes from the mouth ; 
the neck white, and under it at the top of the thorax are placed two 
small white points. So much for the description of this insect, which 
owes its interest not to any good, but to the disagreeable qualities it is 
gifted with. It would be curious to trace the purpose, which such 
a property of omitting an offensive smell, serves in the economy of this 
diminutive creature ; for doubtless, like that of sending forth light 
possessed by the firefly, so frequent an object of admiration in India, 
it must in some way or other, contribute either to the preservation of 
the individual, or of the species. 


[To be Continued.) 
a 


Translation of the 9th Book of the Bhagavata. 
Crap. I. 


Prince Parrxsuir said, “ I have heard from you, Oh Suga, 
the account of the different Manwantaras, and the heroic deeds 
of the infinitely mighty Hart performed during those periods; 
I have also heard that the saint Satyavnata, king of Dravi- 
da, who by his contemplation of VisHNu, obtained spiritual 
knowledge, became at the expiration of the last Kalpa, Manu, 
the son of Vivaswara, and that IxsHwaku and other princes 
are termed his descendants : relate to me, illustrious Brahmana, 
confiding in my attention, the history of their race, and the ac- 
tions of their progeny ; detail the deeds of prowess of those 
heroes who are departed, of those who are yet unborn, and of 
those who now exist, all renowned for their virtue. 

Suta said, “ The holy Sua, being thus addressed in the 
council of saints, skilled in the Vedas, by king Partksuir, 
thus spoke; ‘ Oh subduer of foes, listen to the account of the 

4. 
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race of Manu ; which cannot be related in detail even in cen- 
turies. 

At the close of the Kalpa, that supreme spirit, who is the 
soul of all beings, was as it were this whole. He alone ex- 
cepted, nothing was. From his navel was produced a golden 
lotus, in which, O mighty monarch, was generated the four- 
faced Brana ; from his mind was born Marica1; from Ma- 
Rnicn1 descended Kasyapa, to whom, through Apit1, the 
daughter of Daxsaa, was born Vivaswat ; from Vivaswat 
sprung Manu, and the lord of funeral oblations Yasta, both 
by Sansnya. To the holy Manu were born ten sons, by his 
consort, SaapHa—namely Jkshwaku, Nriga, Saryati, Dishta, 
Drishta, Karushaka, Narishyanta, Prishadhra, Nabhaga and 
Kavi. 

Formerly when Manu was without offspring, the sage Va- 
6ISHTHA, in order to procure progeny. for him, performed a sa- 
crifice to Mitra and Varuna—during the ceremony Sradha, 
who had been fasting, arrived, and having bowed with great 
reverence, stated to the priest reciting the Aik Veda, her de- 
sire to have a daughter: her request being further urged by 
the priest of the Yajur Veda, the reciter of the Rik Veda de- 
termined to comply with her request, and when silently re- 
peating the holy word, Vashat, threw the materials on the fire, 

¢*by which mistake the virgin J/a was produced. When Manu 
saw Ila, he was sadly distressed, and thus addressed VasisaTHa, 
“ Mighty sage, famed for a perfect knowledge of the Vedas, 
what has been done? Adverse and Alas! a source of grief, 
that your holy incantations should have proved of no avail. 
How is this possible to one, whose great austerities have dis- 
pelled all sin; to one, so thoroughly acquainted with the Mantras? 
Is it possible, that you, who equal the gods, should exert vows 
in vain, or that untruth should existin you ?”” When Vasisa- 
THA heard this, he immediately conjectured the mistake of the 
priest, and thus addressed the child of the sun; “ Through the 
inadvertency of the reciter of the Rik Veda, your wishes for a 
son have been disappointed ; I will however through my pow- 
er cause thein to be fulfilled.” The mighty VastsatHa having 
thus resolved, he glorified Visunu, hoping thereby that Ila 
might be transformed into a man; the all-powerful Haas, 
being pleased, granted the desired boon, and J/a became Su- 
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DYUMNA. On acertain time Supyumna clad himself in ar- 
mour, took his bow and arrows, and having mounted a horse 
of the kingdoin of Sindhu, proceeded, with a few attendants, 
towards the north in search of deer. He entered the thickets 
near the mountain Meru, where the mighty Siva resides with 
his consort Uma. Immediately on his entering, he was me- 
tamorphosed into a female, his horse into a mare, and all his 
attendants into women. 

Parixsuit said, “ This was reallv a strange matter : did that 
country possess such power of metamorphosis, or by whom 
was it performed ? pray explain.” 

Suka related, “ Formerly Saunaga and other holy sages 
Went to pay their respects to Siva. AMBIKA was at that time 
in the company of her lord, and scantily attired. Beholding 
the sages she was exceedingly ashamed; and although Sau- 
NAKA and the rest immediately retired to the residence of Na- 
ranarayana, she was highly offended at their intrusion. 

In order to appease the angry Amarxa, Siva then ordained, 
that whoever entered that forest, should immediately be me- 
tamorphosed into a female: men in consequence avoid the 
spot. 

SupyuMna, after his metamorphosis, wandered from forest to 
forest, attended by his female companions. Buna, the off- 
spring of the Moon, who was performing penance, observing. 
a number of beautiful females near his abode, conceived an 
affection fur Supyumna. She also was enamoured of him, and 
brought him a son named Pururavas. Although Supyumna 
had become a female, he had not forgotten the spiritual guide 
of his race. Vasitsntua, observing his situation, was exceed- 
ingly distressed, and wishing that Sudyumna might be restor- 
ed to his male state, he proceeded direct to Siva. The god, 
bearing a great affection for the sage, but at the same time 
desirous of preserving his determination inviolate, thus spake : 
‘** Born in your lineage, SupbyuMNA shall be one month a male, 
and another month a female; in these alternate sexes shall 
he govern the earth.” Thus, through the grace of VAsisHTHa, 
Sudyumna having partially regained his male form, reigned 
over the world, but his subjects held him in no respect. He 
had three sons Utkala, Gaya, and Vimala: they were monarchs 
of the south, and all famed for their virtue. After many ycars 

41412 
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SupyuMNaA made over the government to Puruaavas, his 
son by Bupa, and retired to the forest *. 


Crap. II. 


Suka related, “ After Supyumna had retired to the forest, 
Manu the son of Vivaswart, being anxious for male offspring, 
performed a penance in the Yamuna for one hundred years ;. 
after which he paid adoration to the mighty Hari, and ob- 
tained ten sons, of whom Iksuwaxv was the first-born. Pau- 
SHADRA, the eighth son, was made a herdsman by Vasisara ; 
he was attentive to his cattle, and watched over them with 
particular vigilance during the night: however, one very tem- 
pestuous night a tiger entered the cow-pen, and the sleeping 
cows, Starting up, ran to and fro in great alarm. The tiger 
siezed on one of a dark-red colour; she cried dreadfully ; 
PrisHapRA, hearing her moans, made towards her with his 
scymitar in his hand, but as it was very dark, he missed his 
full blow at the tiger, and severed the head of the cow. The 
point of the scymitar carrying away the tiger’s ears, frightened 
him, and he went off, his blood dropping along the road. 
PrisHADHRA imagined that he had slain the tiger, but when 
the morning came, he found he had with his own hand 
slaughtered the cow. Although the crime was the effect of ac- 
cident, the family priest thus cursed him, “ You, by this act, 
instantly become a Sudra; you are no more the offspring of a 

(shatriya.” The curse was heard by PrisHApHRA with joined 
hands ; he formed a vow to perform the penance practised by 
the sage Urdhareta; by his devoted austerity he obtained ab- 
sorption in the all-pervading, holy VasupEva ; he quitted so- 
ciety, his mind became fixed, his passions were under restraint, 

* Thes story of Sudyumna is no doubt mystical, referring either to the 
androgynous Theurgy of the Hindus, or to some astronomical! phenomena. Extrava- 
gant us is this alternation of sex, it is not without its parallel in classical mythology; and 
Venus wassometimes represented as a male or Aphroditus, whilst the same deity bore 
at others her proper representation of Aphrodite. The moon was both Luna and Lu- 
nus. Bacchus was sometimes worshipped in a female form, and even Jupiter himself 
is called, in the Hymns of Orpheus, both male and female. In the worship of the fe- 
ininine forms of the male deities, the priests were accustomed to assume the female 
garb; and the votaries of Krishna and Radha do so in India still—perhaps this would be 
the simplest solution of the story, and SuDYuMNA, who was a worshipper of the 
Arddhanariswara, assumed in bis adoration of Parvati the female garb, and the male 
jn that of Siva, appropriating alternate months for the performance of either worship. 


The strange efficacy of the forest reminds us of many similar local virtucs in the 
tales of chivalry, 
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and he subsisted on whatever might be brought him, without 
his taking means to obtain any thing. Thus having 
placed his attention on the Supreme, delighting in spiritual 
wisdom, he wandered over the earth as one void of every 
care, being absorbed in the most profound meditation. On one 
occasion, as he approached a forest, he observed that it was on 
fire; he entered the flames, and thus reached the supreme 
Brahm. The younger son of Manu, also, Kavi, having no 
relish fur worldly enjoyments, forsook his government and his 
relations ; und retiring to the forests, fixed his mind on the 
divinity, and reached the eternal abode in the prime of his age. 

The tribe of Karusha Kshetriyas, sprang from Karusna ; 
they were sovereigns of the north, devoted to Brahma, and 
celebrated for their justice. | | 

From Durista sprung the Kshetriya tribe of Dharshtha: 
this tribe became Brahmanas on earth. 

Narica was the father of Sumarr, the father of BuuTasyor1, 
the father of Vasu, the father of Pratixa, from whom de- 
scended Ocuavan, and the virgin Oghavati, married to Su- 
darsana. 

To NarisHyANntTa was born Cuirrasena, the father of 
Daksna, the father of MeEpHway, the father of Kurva, the’ 
father of INpRasENA, the father of Viranotra, the father of 
Satyasrava, the father of Urnusrava, the father of Devapat- 
Ta, to whom was born AenivEsya, the holy Acni himself, 

famed as being born of a virgin, and likewise known as Jatvu- 
_ KARNA, aholy saint. The race of 4gnivesya Brahmanas is de- 
scended from him. O mighty prince! the genealogy of Na- 
RISHYANTA has been related, now attend to the account of the 
line of Disuta. 

The son of Dishta was Nasgaca, who from his actions be- 
come a Vaisya*. His son was BHALANDANA, the father of 
VATSAPRITA, the father of Pransvu, the father of Pramarti, 
the father of Kuanirra, the father of Caaxsnusna, the father 
of VivinsaT1, the father of Ramana, the father of KHANinE- 
TRA, whose son was the monarch KaranpHaAMA, the father of 
Avigsnit, the father of Marutra, an universal emperor. 

* There is something rather inexplicable in the formation of the different castes 


from the descendants of acommon ancestor, except by supposing the period re- 
ferred to, to be anterior to that division of the Hindus. 
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Marutra performed a sacrifice in honor of the great Yogs 
SAMVARTTA, the son of ANerraAs. This sacrifice exceeded in 
grandeur every ceremony of the kind which had ever been per- 
formed : the vessels used in it were of pure gold ; Jndra attended, 
and became exhilarated by the effects of the Soma * ; the priests 
were overjoyed with the splendid sacrificial gifts ; the immortals 
were in attendance, and the Vistwadevas composed the assembly. 

Maeutra had a son named Dama, the father of Rasavaa- 
DHANA, the father of Supuarri, the father of Nara, the fa- 
ther of Kevara, the father of BanpHavan, the father of Vg- 
GAVAN, the father of Banpuu, the father of Trrnavinpu, the 
residence of every virtue. He married the beautiful .dpsaras 
Lambusha, by whom he had three sons, and also a daughter 
Idwida, who was betrothed to Visrava, and to whom she bore 
Kuvera. 

TRINAVINDU received great learning from the mighty 
Yogiswara his father. Visata, SuyyaBaNnpbuHv, and Dauma- 
KETU were his sons. Visala was the progenitor of a tribe, and, 
the founder of the city Vaisalit . Hisson was HEMACHANDRA 
the father of Daumraksna, the father of Samyama, the father 
of Krisaswa, the father of Somapatra, who confiding in the 
great Yogis, performed Aswamedhas in honor of Visuxvu the 
supreme, and thereby obtained the mansion of bliss. 

To Somapatra was born Sumati, the father of JANAME- 
gaAyat. These monarchs of the race of Visala were supporters 
of the renown of Trinavinbv. 
| (To be Continued.) 


* The juice of the acid Asclepias. 

Tt Vaisala was a city of great celebrity in ancient days, but its situation is by no 
means determined : it is usually placed in Behar, but as the same with Visela is 
declared by good authorities to be Ujayin. ‘‘ Prapya 4vantim, purvoddishtam anusa- 
ra Purim Srivisalam, Visalam ; having reached 4vanti approach the city, formerly cele- 
brated as the vast Visala.” Megha Duta. The Bauddhas convert Vaisaliinto the capi- 
tal of an imaginary regionaltogether. As it was the first place to which the doctrines 
of the Magadka prince Gautama were communicated by his disciples after his death, 
it must have been in central India—Hamilton (Buchanan) says, Vesala seems to be 
the same country with what(he Moguls called Sarun on the north sideof the Ganges, 
nearly opposite to Patna, and adjacent to Mithila. Hindu Genealogies, Intro. 38. 

} The dynasty that ends with Janamejaya, who is not to be confounded with 
another prince of that name, the son of Parikshit, is computed by the writer last 
pie Ay have closed about 1240 years before our era, having commenced about the 
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Notes on Orkney and Zetland—~ 
Illustrative of the History, An- 
tiquities, Scenery and Customs 
of those Islands. By ALEXANDER 

ETERKIN, Esq. Sheriff Institute 
of Orkney. 

The author or, as he modestly 
styles himself, the compiler of these 
Notes, was induced to collect and 
publish them, partly in conse- 
quence of the public interest 
having been more than usually 
directed to the Orkney and the 
Zetland Islands, from their being 
made the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott’s recent novel of the Firate, 
and partly from a_ consideration 
undoubtedly of more importance, 
that they might be useful to the 
district with which he is officially 
connected. Of both their inter- 
est and their utility we are inclined 
to think very highly. The accounts 
of Orkney by Wallace and Barry 
are now very scarce books, and 
are, besides, unsatisfactory in many 

articulars, on which the notes 
fore us throw great light. 

With Zetland, the valuable work 
of Dr. Edmonstone, published a 
few years ago, has made the public 
better acquainted, than with its 
sister island; yet Mr. Peterkin 
has collected a great deal of infor- 
mation ee it, which we 
believe, with him, has not found 
its way to the inhabitants through 
any other channel. His official 
situation appears to have given 
him opportunities of access to 
original records and papers, not 
enjoyed by any preceding writer ; 
and it is but justice to say, that he 
has availed himself of them with 
much industry, and no small share 
of acuteness and discrimination. 


The present, which is but the 
first volume of Mr. Peterkin’'s col- 
lection, contains: 1!—An ac- 
count of a visit to Orkney in 18/8, 
weluding Orkney, a Poem. 2—A 
Chronicle of Orkney and Zetland ; 
and, 3—A view of the Political 
state of Orkney and Zetland, 
with notices of Gow, the Pirate. 

The visit to Orkney is stated to 
have been originally written for the 
ad a of enabling Mr. William 

aniel, of London, to select such 
portions of it as suited his work, 
A voyage round thecoast ot Great 
Britain ; but the limited extent of 
the letter press,which accompanies 
that beautiful and, as Mr. Peterkin 
bears testimony, most faithful de- 
lineation of various scenes in Ork- 
ney, circumscribed him in print- 
ing what was supplied ; and the 
visit is therefore now given as ori- 
ginally written, with a few addi- 
tions. It is of course inthe descrip- 
tive style, but derives, we think, 
its chief interest from the histori- 
cal recollections, with which the 
author enriches his account of the 
monuments of antiquity, which 
come under his observation.— 
Lit. Chron. Sep. 

Steam Boats.—The application 
of Steam, to the movement of 
machinery, in the arts of life, 
is perhaps one of the most remark- 
able and useful of modern im- 
provements. The employment of 
this wonderful power to the pur- 
poses of navigation, is a branch of 
the science which is pronounced, 
by men fully adequate to judye of 
its capucities of extension, to be 
yet in its infancy ; while attempts 
are making, and, it is anticipated, 
will prove successful, in supersed- 
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ing the use of horses on land, 
as the use of canvass at sea seems 
likely to be every day more and 
more dispensed with! Experi- 
ments have been carrying on in 
England, to ascertain how far 
Steam may be applied to land 
carriages ; and it is probable that 
by this time Steam Waggons, car- 
rying each three ‘tons of merchan- 
dize at the average rate of five 
miles an hour, are exciting the 
curiosity of the rustics on the 
road between London and Liver- 
pool. 
A Report on this highly inter- 
esting branch of Science and Art 
has lately been made to the House 
of Commons—in which will be 
- found a mass of very important 
information. The generally re- 
ceived opinion, that Steam ves- 
sels are unable to encounter 
heavy seas, and therefore peculi- 
arly dangerous in stormy wea- 
ther, does not receive confirma- 
tion, from what has come out be- 
fore the Committee. On the con- 
trary it appears,from the testimony 
of the best experienced Sailors, 
that <‘ Steam boats would cross 
the Channel, when sailing boats 
would not;’’ and ‘‘ would ride out 
any gale in the Channel, as easy as 
a glove*.” 

The action of sea water on iron 
boilers is well known to be detri- 
mental; but means have been sug- 
gested—although experience in 
several late cases has not yet 
confirmed their efficacy, by which 
these evils may be obviated. It 
has been found, that of the seve- 
ral componant parts of sea water, 
the muriate of magnesia, although 
but one eighth part of the common 
sult, in a given quantity of water, is 
the most destructive of the boilers ; 


® Vide Report on Steam Boats, Capt. 
Roger’s Evidence. 
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and it has been proposed, with the 
view of correcting its bad effects, 
to introduce into the boiler, a 
sufficient quantity of lime, potash 
or soda, by which means the muri- 
ate of magnesia would be decom- 

. It has not, however, been 
ascertained from experiment, how 
far this could be easily done; nor 
is it known what, if any inconveni- 
ence, would arise from the depo- 
sition of the m ia in the 
boiler—Mr. Faraday, whosuggests 
the use of substances to decompose 
the muriate of magnesia, prefers, 
however, the employment of 
copper boilers, in which, he says, 
the injurious effects of the muriate 
are very much diminished, adding 
that copper boilers are the most 
ceconomical, and certainly the 
least troublesome: but he strongly 
cautions against the employment 
of boilers, into any part of which 
both copper and iron enter. 

One of the greatest impedi- 
ments to steam vessels, when la- 
bouring in heavy seas, has hitherto 
arisen from the paddles in the 
moving wheels being themselves 
fixed and unmoveable. Mr. Williams 
in his examination before the com- 
mittee, detailed the advantages re- 
sulting from having these paddles 
moveable ; and as his account is 
both full and precise, it may be 
interesting to several of our read- 
ers to see what appears to be 
a most essential improvement on 
steam vessely. A Steam boat 
for plying on the Hooghly is 
now in a state of f ness, 
in the Dock Yard of Messrs. 
Kyd and Co. and when we look 
at the progress, which this in- 
vention has made, and is making 
in England and in America, we are 
not surely over-sanguine in indulg- 
ing the hope,of soon seeing a Com- 
munication opened, by means of 
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Steam boats, between the differ- 
ent Presidencies of India. It would 
be far more pleasant to travel in 
this way to Bombay or Madras, 
than to be stewed up ina Palan- 
quin ;_ and we have no doubt would 
soon supersede the dawk. When we 
consider the equablenessof the sea- 
sons in this part of the world, there 
certainly appears no very formida- 
ble obstacle, in the way of what we 
anticipate. We do not recom- 
mend to any one, to encounter the 
Stormy waves off the Cape, in any 
other than a sailing vessel; but 
if we can rely on the present re- 

ort, in regard to the safety of 

tenin vessels in the heaviest seas 
of the English Channel, no seaman 
would fear to trust them inthe Bay 
of Bengal. 
Mr. Williams gave the following 
account of the advantage resulting 
from the use of the revolving pad- 
dies, which we have already re- 


ferred to: 

~ Firat.—The violent action of the pad- 
dles of common wheels in striking the 
watcr in a rough sea, which shakes and 
strains both the vessel and the machi- 
nery, is entirely removed by the use of 
the revolving paddles, as they enter and 
rise out of the water with a peculiarly 
soft and easy motion. 

Secondly.—The revolving paddles canse 
the engines to work as smoothly and as 
efficiently in rough weather as in calm. 
When a vessel with fixed paddle-wheels 
rolls, and the paddles become deeply 
and suddenly immersed in the water, 
the engines do not make one-half or 
one-fourth their required number of 
strokes per minute; not nnfrequently, 
they are then so overloaded as to stop 
altogether : the paddles thus become a 
source of great danger, and check the 
vessel’s way at the moment when pro- 
pelling power is most required. 

Thirdly.— When a vessel is carrying 
sail with a side wind, it often becomes 
necessary to take in the sails, and sacri- 
fice all the advantages and speed deriva- 
ble from the wind; otherwise the lee- 
ward wheel (in consequence of the vessel 
laying over) would be so deeply im- 

as to work to great disadvan- 


tage, and even to impede her way. This 
very serious inconvenience is entircly 
obviated by the revolving paddles, which 
work equally well when axle-deep in 
the water as when the veasel is upright. 

Fourthly.—In bringing the head of the 


vessel about in a narrow tide- way, or: 


when the sails are taken aback by a 
sudden shift of the wind, the revolving 


paddles afford the greatest assistance. 


In such cases, the paddles on one side 
of the vessel may instantaneously, by 
any ordinary seaman and without slop- 
ping the engines, be placed edgeways to 
the action of the water; the entire 
power of the engines then acting on the 
other side, causes the head of the vessel 
then instantly to come abvut. This is 
effected without the sinallest violence to 
either the vessel or the engines. 


Fifthly.—As it is indifferent to the 


action of the revolving paddles how deep- 


ly they may be immersed in the water,,. 


vessels furnished with them are enabled 
to carry a heavier freight than if ap- 
pointed with common wheels, as the 
latter cannot work to advantage if im- 
mersed more than twenty inches or two 
feet. 

Sirthly.—In case of accident to any 
part of the engines or boilers, when at 
sea, the revolving paddles may be placed 
edgeways, and by thus presenting no 
impediment to the vessel's way she is 


enabled to use her sails to the greatest 


advantage. Should the wind be then on 
the beam, the paddles have the addi- 
tional advantage of acting us lee-boards. 

Seventhly.—As the revolving paddles 
cause no loss of power in striking the 


water, as they enter or rise out of it,” 
vessels appointed with them gO much. 


faster than if furnished with common 
wheels. 

Lig hthly.—The revolving paddles do 
not require so large an external projec- 
tion as common wheels do. Where the 
engines are above thirty horse power, the 
projection for common whieels is so great 
as materially to affect the ease and safety 
of the vessel in a rough sea. 

Ninthly.—Vessels with revolving pad- 
dles are enabled to einploy to advantage 
engines of a much greater power and 
with commensurate speed, than if filled 
with common wheels. Vessels with 
coramon fixed paddle-wheels, like the 
Post Office packets at Holy-head, when 
running before the wind in a gale and 
heavy sea, cannot employ the full power 
of their engines with safety ; the wheels 
then running two or three times round 
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without touching the water between the 
trough of the sea, and then brought 
up all at ‘once, are in great er of 
causing some part to give way. 

Birrerness.—There are two 
salts of nauseous bitterness, namely, 
nitrate of silver and hyposulphite 
-of soda, which, when mixed, 
aes an intense sweetness (see 
Mr. Herschell’s observations on 
the hydrosulphurous acid, in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.) 
This striking fact shows how 
little we know of the way, in which 
bodies affect the organs of taste. 
Sweetness and bitterness, like 
-acidity, seem to depend on no par- 
ticular principle, but to be regulat- 
‘ed by the state of combination in 
which the same principles exist at 
different times. 


Tza.—One hundred parts of 
‘fine black tea contain 47 parts of 
‘soluble matter, 34 of which are 
‘taken up by waterand !2byalcohol. 

100 parts of fine n tea con- 
tain 51 parts of soluble matter ; 
of these, 41, having the properties 
of tea, are taken up by water, 10 
by alcohol. In 100 parts of infe- 
rior green tea were found 36 solu- 
‘ble in water, in alcohol 11. There- 
fore the best green teas (as far as 
‘water is concerned) are to the bad, 
as 46 to 36. It is supposed that 
the noxious effects of tea may be 
referred to the volatile and odorous 
pee This may be dissipated 

y boiling the infusion for a few 
minutes. 


_ Nerrie.—Nettle, artica urens. 
In Shropshire it is dressed and 
manufactured, like flax, into cloth. 
This is the case also in France, 
where it is made into paper. This 
plant, when dried, is eaten by 
sheep and oxen. In Russia a green 
dye is obtained from its leaves, 
and a yellow one from its roots. In 


the spring -a salutary pottage is 
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made from the tops. In Scotland 
they make a runnet from a decoc- 
tion of it with salt, for t- 
ing their milk, in the making of 
cheese. 

Hors.—Mr. Lockett, of Don- 
nington, near Newbury, Berks, 
has manufactured cloth from hop- 
stalks. The practice is used in 
Sweden—hops are largely used in 
dying. 

CaourcHouc.—Mr. A. Akin 
has discovered that caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber, melted in a close 
vessel, when applied to the sur- 
face of iron or steel, preserves 
them from rust. Mr. Perkins 
employs it in preserving his steel 
blocks, plates, rolls, dies, &c. from 


oxidation. The caoutchouc is 
more easily applied if incorporated 
with oil of turpentine, may, 


if so used, be removed when neces- 
sary by a soft brush charged with 
warm oil of turpentine. 

Marine Sitx.—The silk of the 
Pinna marina, found on the shores 
of Calabria, is dressed and manu- 
factured into various articles of dress. 


Grass From Srraw.— Wheat 
straw may be melted into a color- 
less glass with the blow dipe, with- 
out any addition. Barley straw 
melts into a glass of a topaz 
color (Edin. Phil. Journal.) 

Illuminating Power of Gases.— 
Mr. Brande some time ago dis- 
covered, that the illuminating powers 
of olifiant oil and coal are as 
the numbers 3, 2, and |, and that 
their heating powers are nearly in 
the same ratio. 

Coal, a valuable Pigment.— 
Pit coal, when ground finely, is an 
excellent a bay either in oil or 
water. The best for this hay i 
is that which has a shining frac- 
ture. It affords, perhaps, the 
most useful brown the artist ean 
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place on his pallet ; being remark- 
ably clear, not so warm as. Van- 
dyke brown, and serving as a sha- 
dow for blues, reds, or yellows, when 
glazed overthem. It seems almost 
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certain that Titian made large use 
of this material. Coal when burnt 
to a white heat, then quenched in 
water and ground down, gives an 
excellent blue black. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


Concress at VeERonA.—The 
latest accounts from Enyland an- 
nounce, that the Congress at Vero- 
na has broken up ; and the Impe- 
rial Sovereigns returned to their 
respective capitals: and this in- 
telligence is stated to comprehend, 
a pretty fair, and a pretty full ac- 
count of what they have done. It 
may be, however, that measures 
the most important to the liberties 
of Europe, and the suppression of 
daily increasing licentiousness may 
have been adopted, which yet re- 
main to be known and developed ; 
and it would be as rash perhaps to 
ela that the Congress of 

erona has done nothing, as it 
would be presumptuous to attempt 
user what it has actually ac- 
complished. We are told, indeed, 
that in regard to the Greeks, their 
Imperial Majesties came to no de- 
cision; and that with respect to 
Spain, they left France to act, as 
she should think proper, merely 
pledging themselves, that in the 
event of her invading Spain, they 
will not interpose. The notes giv- 
en in, on this point of continental 
gaat are represented as having 

een couched in somewhat different 
tempers. That of Russia is said to 
have been thoroughly reprobative of 
the constitution established to the 
south of the Pyrennees; and that of 
Prussia equally decided against such 
dangerous encroachments on ‘‘ the 
monarchical principle ;"’ while those 
of France and Austria were in 
more moderate terms—that of Eng- 


land being of all the most friend- 
ly to things as they are in Spain. 

It is very plain, that all this must 
at present be mere conjecture ; 
and as it is essential to Congresses 
to act with shut doors, so it follows, 
that until embodied in substantial 
measures, it cannot be easy to dis- 
cover what has been actually trans- 
acted in them. Within the last 
thirty years we have had about ten 
of these pompous and magnificent 
assemblages of emperors and kings 
and their representatives;.and a 
sort of triennial Congress would 
seem to be engrafting on what may 
be called the legitimate system of 
ruling Europe. That the support- 
ers of this system augur some good 
from these Congresses, cannot ad- 
mit of doubt. What that good 
precisely is, we confess it seems to 
us difficult to perceive; but,. in. 
the present temper of the: times, 
when a desire for representative 
and popular governments has un- 
doubtedly gone abroad over Eu- 
rope, we can Imagine nothing more 
ill judged, than the frequent recur- 
rence of such Congresses, as those 
of Leybach and Verona. In what- 
ever light they may be represented. 
by the friends of the old legitimate 
governments, it is impossible they 
can appear otherwise tothe great 
body of the people of Europe, than as 
conspiracies to withstand the pro- 
gress of opinions, that would lessen. 
the distance, in point of power and. 
privilege, which has so long subsist- 
ed between the governors and the 
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governed. We are far, indeed, from 
advocating the doctrines of modern 
liberalism, or desing to see the 
realization of the wild schemes of 
a set of visionary reformers. But 
we shall hail with pleasure the day, 
that shall bestow on the people of 
the Continent, amore etlicient voice 
in theenactment of their own laws, 
and the management of their own 
revenues. Thisitisclearcan only be 
done, by bestowing on them repre- 
sentative governments, such as that 
of England. ‘These they have been 
promised by their sovereigns ; and 
we only fear that the imperial 
and royal confabulations at Ley- 
bach and Verona, may be regarded 
by their subjects as having no other 
object in view, than to consult how 
they can best yet rid of these pro- 
mises. We are not in possession 
of sufficient data, either to bring 
home this charge against the pre- 
sent potentates of Europe, or to 
acquit them of any such views. 
But looking to the question purely 
in itself, and in connexion with the 
feelings abroad among the Conti- 
nental nations, we could wish much 
to see the Emperors Alexander and 
Francis staying at home. They 
ure not wise in wandering from 
their capitals on errands, liable to 
so much misconception, on the part 
of their subjects : and would they 
confine themselves to their own 
dominions ; and to meeting with 
prudence and magnanimity the de- 
sires of the times, in which they 
reign, the peace and tranquillity of 
the world would be more effectu- 
ally provided for. The meeting of 
such Congress as Verona admits, 
or rather indeed, is founded on 
the principle, that when one state 
is dissatisfied with the internal 
arrangements of another, it has a 
right to interfere for their rectifica- 
tion. We can imagine no princi- 
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ple more dangerous. It may be, 
that a state reforming itself has 
adopted a form of government, 
which will inevitably render it 
wretched and miserable ; but if the 
people composing it chuse with 
their eyes open to _ prefer 
misery to happiness, and anarchy 
to good rule, who, in the name 
of common justice, has a right 
to prevent them? If indeed the 
constitution which they adopt 
has a tendency to disturb the peace 
and happiness of the states around 
them, then have these states a ti- 
tle to remonstrate against its adop- 
tion; and if the danger is suffici- 
ently distinct, a right by force to 
prevent, if they can, its adoption : 

but this case, which in fact resolves 
itself into the principle of self pre- 

servation—the first great law in the 
political, as in the animal world—is 
the only one, that can justify one 
nation interfering by force with the 
internal arrangements of another. 
This principle was brought legiti- 
macy into action, at the period of 
the French revolution, and de- 
manded and justified the war, which 
England then declared against 
France. But whatever may be the 
wildness of the political doctrines, 
carrying into effect in Spain, under 
her new Constitution, it cannot be 
pretended that England is threaten- 

ed with any imminent or immediate 
danger from their application. 
France, in her present state, may 
naturally feel somewhat alarmed at 
the progress of a Free Constitution 
on the southern side of the Pyren- 
nees. Of the exact amount of the 
danger, which threatens France 
from this quarter, it is not easy to 
speak ; but we are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it would be most suc- 

cessfully met, by transfusing into 
the French political system, a little 

more of the popular elements of 
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government, which in Spain are as 
obviously dangerously superabun- 
dunt. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


The following is an extract of a 
private letter received in the city 
on Saturday morning, the 7th De- 


cember. 

“* Paris, Wednesday Afternoon.—You 
will see by the Paris newspapers, that 
dispatches were sent off to Madrid on 
Monday evening last, as well as on Sun- 
day, as I mentioned ; and the Ministerial 
Journals circulate the opinion that war 
will depend upon the answer received, 
and of course, that nothing hostile, ex- 
cept in the way of preparation, will be 
done until that answer is obtained. In 
the mean time, speculation has been very 
busy as to the nature of the requisitions 
on the part of France; and in the political 
circles here, they are said to be the fol- 
lowing, and are spoken of with much 
confidence :— 

‘‘ 1. The restoration of the King to 
his personal freedom, without delay ; 
for it is now distinctly understood, that 
he is in a state of confinement in his 
‘palace of the Retiro. 

‘* 2. The restoration of the King to his 
sovereign rights. 

‘<3. Such a change in the Constitu- 
tion of Spain as shall give tothe Nobles 
a great share of the power they possess- 
ed under the old regime. 

‘* 4. The exclusion of the present mi- 
nisters from office, or, at least, most of 
the Heads of the different Departments. 
' €*35,. An amnesty for all persons, of 
whatever rank, engaged in the cause of 
the Regency. 

‘* 6. A more strict regulation of the 
laws relating to the press. 

‘* 7. The possession of certain strong 
places on the frontiers of France, as a 
guarantee for the performance of any 
undertaking into which the Spanish go- 
vernment inay enter. 

‘‘ These articles have been handed 
about in a printed shape, together with 
various arguments upon them, but they 
have not yet found their way into any 
of the newspapers. 

** It seems that the warlike prepara- 
tions are continued on both sides. To 
those on the part of France I have be- 
fore adverted. We have private ac- 
counts from Madrid of the 25th ult. by 
which we collect, that there had been 
some further angry discussions in the 
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Cortes on the state ofthe relations with 
France, and onthe proceedings of the 
Congress. The war minister had been 
empowered to put Spain in an attitude 
of defence, and to summon to the stand- 
ard of their country all the friends of 
liberty. The Madrid papers contain the 
proceedings of various public societies on 
the subject, all of them calling upon the 
government to act with energy and deci- 
sion. It does not appear that the reso- 
lutions of the Cortes were carried by 
any great majority, and the equality of 
the balance produced a great degree of 
personal rancour. The minister at war, 
aided by the minister of the Interior, 
had adopted a course with delay, con- 
formable to the wishes of the National 
Representatives. 

** Our funds keep up, rather unexpect- 
edly. It is to be attributed, in the first 
place, to an opinion that has become 
prevalent, principally in consequence of 
the delay in a declaration of war, which 
it was ridiculous to expect so soon ; in 
the next place, the Jews are still purchas - 
ing largely, just as if they were in league 
with the government to keep up the 
price of the public securities. The fluc- 
tuation has been inconsiderable ; but if, 
aweek hence, a rejection of the terms 
offered be reccived from Spain, which is 
not improbable, the fall will be rapid 


‘and heavy. 


** Since the closing of the dispatches 
to Madrid on Monday, no council of 
ministers was held until this day, when 
one took place which was fully attend- 
ed, and sat till late.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM VERONA. 
Private letters were on Friday 

received from Verona, of which the 

following are extracts :— 

Verona, Nov. 20.—At length the three 
great questions have been definitively 
canvassed. All that the diplomatists at 
present are doing, relates to the Slave 
Trade, and some ininor details respecting 
the payment and local distribution of the 
Austrian troops which are to continue 
in Naples and Piedmont. Such, at least, 
is the prevalent opinion of persons who 
have an opportunity of ascertaining how 
Inatters are going on. Asto the Slave 
Trade, England has prevailed, and 
France, the most obstinate of all the 
powers in her determination not to aban- 
don it, will at last, in good faith, pledge 
herself to give up the traffic. Is she io 
earnest ? Will not her West India plan- 
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ters forget the treaty almost as goon as 
it is signed? It certainly is important 
to England, that no other power carries 
on the trade. Yesterday the Duke of 
Welli n dined with the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, who had a small party of 
about sixteen persons of the highest dis- 
tinction. His Grace was accompanied 
by Lady Burghersh. 

The British minister observes the most 
cautious frugality ; his establishmnnt, 
compared with the style of the Russian 
mission, is extremely bald. Provisious 
here are abundant, and of excellent qua- 
lity. Au Englishman might dine at Ve- 
ronaas well he could in London, if his food 
were not rendered loathsome to his palate 
by the mode of cooking. The markets 
are reasonable, prime beef being only two- 
pence half-penny a pound, and the best 
mutton not more than three pence. At 
present, however, every article is enhanc- 
ed in price, and the sellers are most 
unconscionable. In the fertile plains of 
Lombardy nature does almost every thing 
yet, in the midst of profusion, hun- 
dreds are starving in the high roads, 
and you cannot enter a village without 
being assailed by beggars, in the most 
disgusting and squalid misery. No poor- 
rates here; they are indebted entirely to 
the charity of individuals. At every hotel 
of a higher order a poor-box is kept, 
and strangers are informed, by a notifi- 
cation placed above it, that that is the 
recognised depository of alma for the 
paupers of the town. 

Nov. 21.—The ministers met yesterday 
at the house of Prince Metternich, and re- 
mained in conference for five hours. They 
were engaged in winding up the details 
of the Protocal preparatory to the final 
close of the Congress, which will cer- 
tainly take place early the next month. 

The Duke of Wellington dined at 
home yesterday, and all the official per- 
sons attached to his suite were employ- 
ed in the bureau during the whole day, 
and a great part of the night. The 

mperor of Russia, who has only once 
before made his appearance at the thea- 
tre, honoured it with his presence laat 
night. The King and Queen of Sardi- 
nia have been constant in their attend- 
ance ever since their arrival. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa came 
in a winter dress. She looked medita- 
tive and melancholy, and did not, ason 
former occasions, enter into conversa- 
tion with her chamberlain or her maids 
ofhonor. It is only recently that she has 


been released from a state of the most 
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and of reading over every letter she 
wrote before she was allowed to send it 
off. From the time, however, that death 
freed her husband from captivity, she 
has been comparatively freed from re- 
straint ; but she is still under strict con- 
trol so far as regard her interviews with 
her son, which are regulated by certain 
understood conditions. 

Manufactures at Veronathere are none 
of any note; and trade is carried on only 
in two articles—raw silk and saasages. 
The former is said to answer better than 
that of any other place for embroidery 
work of every description; and the lat- 
ter, called par excellence ‘‘ salami Vero- 
nese,” are celebrated among the gour= 
maods in Europe. A salami, when 
cut, is enough to impregnate a whole 
room with the flavour of garlic. Prince 
Metternich entertains here in a very ele- 
gant style, and is ambitious, it is said, 
to imitate the late Marquis of London- 
derry. He is a man of great gallantry ; 
whereas the Marquis of Londonderry 
was never habituated ta amours. The 
former can practise the moet ingenious 
address in the cabinet of love, the latter 
never aly: Yor of any intrigues but such 
as were political. 

Three o'clock Pp. M.—ViscountMontmo- 
rency has set out upon his return toFrance. 
Prince Metternich has written to Vienna, 
stating that he expects to be back about the 
15th or 16thof next month, at farthest. 
Two things appear certain,—at least for 
the present—no war, and no loans. Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, have determined 
to discontinue all political communica- 
tion of a friendly nature with Spain, 
unless she her constitutional 
system either upon the French or the Por- 
tuguese model. To this determination, 
as I mentioned in my last letter, Eng- 
Jand will not accede, though she is still 
resolved to go hand in hand with the 
other powers, if the Spaniards are mad 
enough to take the life of their infatuated 
sovereign. Shortly after Prince Metter- 
nich returns to Vienna you may look for 
some thing demi-official in the us 
trian Observer, from the pen of M. Geaz. 
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Nov.23.—A person arrived yesterday 
evening with dispatches for Lord Strang- 
ford from the British Charge d’Affaires at 
Constantinople. 

The weather, though rather severe for 
some days past, has become remarkably 


mild again, and the ladies have even. 


resumed their summer dresses. Madame 
Catalani carries herself so high here, 
that none under therank of Emperors 
or Kings can procure her attendance at 

ivate concerts. The Duke of Wel- 
fington is the only exception. Mirror, 
Dec. 8. 

Sparn.—Our next arrivals from 
England will in all probability place 
the question of peace or war be- 
tween France and Spain at rest— 
From the extracts which we have 
laid before our readers, it will be 
seen that every thing portended 
the approach of war. The so- 
vereigns at Verona had left France 
to pursue her own measures in 

to her neighbour; and 
certainly the absence of every 
thing like a protest against her 
interference, sanctions the opinion 
that these sovereigns regard hos- 
tilities between the two powers 
with no unfavorable eye. It is 
said, that England alone refused to 
commit herself so far, as to ap- 
prove by her connivance of the 
steps meditated by France, and 
the Duke of Wellington did not 
sanction the leave given to her by 
Austria and Russia. If this state- 
ment is to be depended on, and 
taken in conjunction with another, 
that a Commercial Treaty between 
Spain and England, granting va- 
luable privileges to our commerce, 
is on the tapis, it would appear, 
that a very good understandi 
subsists between the Cortes and 
the Cabinet of St. James. It is 
impossible, however, to conceive, 
that war can be kindled up on 
the western boundaries of Eu- 
rope, and not spread throughout 
her states; and we shall” look 
anxiously for the next accounts 
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from Europe. In the mean time 
it appears, that the Constitutional 
troops under Mina, have obtained 
& victory over the Spanish royalists 
under Baron D'Esbales, and that 
the cause of ‘ The Faith,’ as it is 
termed, is at present in a disustrous 
state. This statement, however, 
rests merely on the authority of 
the opposition journals, and is 
certainly to be taken cautiously. 

France.—France at this mo- 
ment, on the eve of a war with 
Spain, must present a most inter- 
esting spectacle. We believe the 
war will be popular, because the 
French desire nothing more than 
to be embroiled with other states. 
The moderate royalists will not 
oppose it, as they fear the conta- 
gion of liberalism crossing the Py- 
nennees ; and the ultra royalists, 
now at the helm of affairs, are 
still more eager to commence it. 
The body of the French people, 
who are peaceably inclined, have 
every thing to fear from a contest 
with Spain, and the prospect of 
a civil war in their country, which 
indeed seems imminent, whatever 
may be the decision of the Cabi- 
net of St. Cloud. The exertions 
of Louis's ministers are still vigo- 
rously directed to put down the 
growing spirit of Lideralism ; and 
one of the measures adopted 
would proclaim a very crving ne- 
cessity. We allude to the shut- 
ting up of the Faculty of Me- 
dicine at the University of Paris. 
It is well known, that a spirit hos- 
tile to the existing government, has 
all along existed among the Medi- 
cal Students of Paris; and the very 
strong step of sending the Faculty, 
to prosecute its studies at Stras- 
burgh—if it can be depended on 
as a fact—would indicate a great 
alarm, on the part of the ministers 
of Louis. ° 
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- IneLanp.—We are extremely 
lappy to observe, that the appre- 
hended evils of still further: dis- 
affection and insurrection in this 
country, had not occurred. The 
distress of the peasantry, hadindeed 
been but little abated ; but the wise 
and vigorous measures of govern- 
ment had restored a considerable 
degree of tranquillity in the disaffect- 
ed districts. Amongst other steps 
taken for this purpose, has been 
the superseding of a great number 
of magistrates, many of them peo- 
ple of rank and influence in the 
country. 
FINAL DECISION OF CONGRESS. 

Atlength the congress at Verona 
has completed its important ses- 
sion. The Moniteur of Sunday 
last announces the return of the 
French Plenipotentiary, M. de 
Montmorency, on Saturday, when 
he was immediately admitted to an 
audience of Louis XVIII.; the 
Duke of Wellington was to leave 
Verona on the 24th of November, 
and the Emperors and Kings were 
to separate for their respective 
capitals about the same time.—. 
With respect to the question of in- 
terference in the affairs of Spain, 
it is stated that the Congress con- 
cluded its deliberations by a deci-. 
sion, that France is to be left at 
liberty to take such measures with 
regard to Spain as the French go- 
vernment may think necessary. 
The Duke of Wellington declined 
acceding to this determination, (in 
which all the other Members of the 
Congress, however, are united,) 
and England is therefore no party 
to it.—The writers on all sides in 
this country, and in France, treat 
the license to France on the part of 
the Holy Alliance, as equivalent to 
a declaration of war against Spain. 

The Courier observes on the 
subject— 
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We cannot but be of opinion, that 
war will take place. And, as far as we 
are able to ascertain, both parties bave 
for some time been making preparations 
for such an event. We, stated, some 
days ago, that Spain had been giving in- 
creased activity to all her military efforts; 
ordering fresb levies to be raised forth- 
with uoder the severest penalties ; fortt- 
fying garrisons, and indeed doing every 
think that announced the expectation of 
an immediate attack. Mina was, at the 
same time, directed to press the Army 
of the Faith as closely as possible, m or- 
der that their strength might be weaken- 
ed, and their strong holds forced before 
the entrance of a foreign army. Nor 
has France been backward on her part. 
She has been gradually increasing her 
army on the Spanish frontiers ; and we 
see, by a decree of the Afoniteur of San- 
day, that she has ordered 40,000 men 
of the class of 1822 to be called out. 
This may be styled indulging a warlike 
language ; but what other language, 
what other conclusion, will the premises 
at present warrant ? 

A few words will sum up the whole. 
Spain in her present’ situation is viewed 
by France as daagerous., To provide 
against the danger, France sends her 
Plenipotentiaries to a Congress of Euro- 
pean Powers to point it out, and to de- 
mand a remedy.. The danger 18 ac- 
knowledged by the Continental Powers— 
the remedy sbe demanded is sanctioned, 
viz. to interfere with arms, in order to 
put down the danger. How then can 
we be expected to believe she does not 
mean to apply the remedy? 

Nothing is at present said of the de- 
cisions of the Congress on any other. 
point of the wide business on which the 
members assembled to consult. Ge- 
nerally, it is intimated in the foreign 
journals that great unanimity prevailed, 
but notbing seems to have transpired of 
the resolutions adopted with respect ei- 
ther to the situation of the Greeks or 
any other subject. 

‘The Paris papers of Tuesday inform us, 
that on the previous evening a French 
courier was dispatched to Madrid ; and 
it is believed that he is the bearer of 
the resolution of the Con: on the 
affairs of the Peninsula. Ifit be neces- 
sary to wait for the answer to the dis- 
patch, before the French government 
can make known its final resolution, a 
fortnight, at least, must elapse. And 
that they.are writing for it may be ex- 
pected, from aa article in the demi-offi- 
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cial Journal of the French government, | 


the Etvile. In reply to the opposition 
Journals, that paper asks—‘‘ Is it easy 
to conceive a political position, in which 
it would be inpossible to ailirm any 
thing?” In fact, if the resolution which 
is to be taken, depenrled upon the deter. 
mination of a neizbouring Government, 
it is evident that the question must re- 
main undecided, even supposing minis- 
ters had irrevocably wished that* the 
dignity of France, its honour, and its 
interest, which isthat of all Europe, 
should be protected against all injury. 
In other and plainer words—* Whatever 
our wish may be, we must wait till we 
have the decision of the Spanish govern- 
ment.’ 


Persia.—The mystery of the in- 
road of the Persians upon Turkey is 
ina great measure cleared up. Our 
government, itappears, trusting too 
muchtothe Holy Alliance, have for 
the last five years paid comparatively 
little attention to the Shah. The 
Russians, taking advantage of the 
oversight, spared no expense in 
making court at Teheran; and 
completely gained the ascendancy. 
With such an ally, the Persians 
forgot the respect due to the Bri- 
tish Envoy, who left the capital in 
disgust. The immediate cause of 
the quarrel was the demand of a 
subsidy, which the government of 
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Persia expected from the East India 
Company, in return for commercial 
advantages. The Persian officer, 
sent to demand the arrears from 
the Envoy, Mr. Willock, threaten- 
ed, if it was not puid in three days, 
to cut off his head. The Govern- 
ment attempted to apologize; and 
wheo Mr. Willock indignantly set 
off, they thought it prudent to 
dispatch an Envoy to London, with 
authority to restore a.good under- 
Standing, and arrange with the 
Company on the subject of the 
subsidy. The latter branch of his 
business he has already settled to 
his satisfaction ; and it would seem 
that little difficulty can exist in 
effectins the other object. The 
Persians, though they may have 
yielded for a moment to the blan- 
dishment of Russia, canvot but 
know what it means. They can- 
not be ignorant of her aggrandiz- 
ing policy ; and that the addition 
of their territories to the huge em- 
pire would be doubly desirable, in 
consequence of the way, which it 
would open to India. In the 
meantime the presence of 130,000 
Russian soldiers in Georgia cannot 
be very agreeable to the Shah.~ 
Glasgow Chronicle, 23rd Nov. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 

Election of Lord Rector.— Never upon 
any occasion was greater anxiety in an 
election of a Lord Rector for this Uni- 
versity displayed than the present. Each 
student seemed to vie with each other 
who would gain the most votes for his 
favourite candidate. Though the exer- 
tions used by each of the different par- 
ties had been to gain them the first ho- 
nours in the State, more could not have 
been done by them to have obtained 
these than was done to carry the candi- 
date of their side. Each held up in the 
most favourite light his favourite candi- 
date, and circulated bills exhibiting their 
different attainments. After the stu- 


dents and professors were assembled in 
the morning, in the Common-hall, the 
greatest anxiety seemed to prevail, and 
the greatest emulation to exist among 
the supporters of both candidates, each 
maintaining that they would carry the 
day, and at intervals the walls of the hall 


-resounded with the names of Scott and 


Mackintosh, but even at this time it 
was seen Sir James Mackintosh would 
carry the election. So soon as the stu- 
dents bad been divided into their differ- 
ent nations, their anxiety to know the 
termination of the poll seemed, if possi- 
ble, to increase after the nations were 
inclosed in their different classes; and 
after the election had bezun, the supe 
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porters of Sir James Mackintosh at once 
suw how the election would go, and with 
their thundering voices seemed deter- 
mined to communicate with the other 
nations in the other rooms how matters 
were going on. The poll drew to a close. 
Sir James Mackintosh, by outstripping 
majorities carried every nation. In the 
Glottani he had 94 of a majority ; in the 
Loudani 60 in bis favour to 18 against 
him, and in all other nations equal ma- 
jorities. After the election was over, 
each nation named a reporter to com- 
municate to the Lord Rector who was 
elected to be rector in the nation to which 
he belonged, and the reporter of the na- 
tion to which the new-elected rector be- 
longed proceeded to the Common-hall, 
and to the students therein assembled 
announced in Latin who had been 
elected new Lord Rector. On the an- 
nouncement of Sir James Mackintosh 
having been elccted, to give any ade- 
quate idea of the shouts which resound- 
ed from wall to wall is impossible. The 
announcement of the election was_ in 
the following terms : 
In Comitiis Universitatis Glasguensis 
Decimo Quinto Novembris—Auno Mil- 
lesimo, Octingentesimo Vigesimo 
Secundo, Quod felix faustumque sit, 
Vir admodum Honorabilis 
JacoBus MACKINTOSH, Eques Horatus, 
Electus est Rector Magnificus hujus Uni- 
versitatis, in annum sequentem. 
Plaudite. 
Mr. JEFFREY then addressed the stu- 
dents as follows :— 
GENTLEMEN,—Though I believe I have 
no longer any right to address you in an 
official capacity, yet I cannot take my 
final farewell of you without once more 
returning you my thanks for the indul- 
gence | have uniformly met with at your 
hands, and offering you my congratula- 
tions on the choice you have made of a 
Rector, who is destined, I am firmly 
persuaded, far and lastingly to eclipse 
the undeserved popularity of his prede- 
cessor. I think it right also to explain, in 
a few words, the grounds upon which TI, 
along with the great majority of those 
who now hear me, have given him, on 
this occasion, the preference over his il- 
lustrious competitor. Between two such 
candidates it might well have been 
thought difficult to choose ; andif there- 
sult of our decision had been supposed 
to dcpend on any comparative estimate 
of their general merits, [ should cer- 
tainly have felt the task of selection 
to be one of infinitely greater difficulty 
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and delicacy than that which we have | 
actually had to discharge. Sir Walter 
Scott, in point of inventive genius, of 
discrimination of character, of reach of 
fancy, of mastery over the passion and 
feelings of his readers, is undoubtedly 
superior not only to his distinguished 
competitor in this ¢@-~’s election, but 
probably to any other name in the whole 
range of our recent or ancient literature ; 
and to these great gifts and talents I 
know that be adds a social and generous 
disposition, which endears him to all 
who have access to his person, and has 
led him to make those splendid qualities 
subservient to the general ditfusion of 
kind and elevated sentiments. Hy this 
happy use of these rare endowments he 
has deservedly attained to a height of 
popularity, and an extent of fame, to 
which there is no parallel in our re- 
membrance, and to which, as individuals, 
we must each of us contribute our share 
of willing and grateful admiration. But 
what I wish to impress upon you is, 
that those high qualities are rather titles 
to general glory than to academic ho- 
nours: and being derived far more from 
‘* the prodigality of nature” than the 
successful pursuits of study, have their 
appropriate reward rather in popular re- 
nown than in the sutfrages of societies 
dedicated and set apart for the encourage- 
ment of learning and science. The world 
at large is Sir Walter Scott’s University 
—in which he studies and in which he 
teaches; and every individual who readsis 
aconcurrent suffragan for the honours he 
has earned from the public. We how- 
ever, are not met to-day merely asa 
portion of that public, or to express as 
individuals what we owe to its bencfac- 
tors. We are met as members of a 
learned body, a society consecrated to 
the cultivation of those severer studies 
in which the perseverance of the young 
should be stimulated by the honours 
which they help to confer on those who 
have made the greatest advances: and 
acting in this capacity, and with a due 
sense of the ends of the institution in 
which we are united, we ought, it rather 
seems to me, On an occasion like this, 
to take care that we are not too much 
dazzled with the blaze of that broader 
and more extended fame which fills the 
world beyond us. Now it appears to 
me that, in all the attainments which 
are to be honoured in a seat of learn- 
ing. Sir James Mackintosh is as clearly 
superior to his competitor as he is infe- 
rior perhaps in the qualities that entitk 
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-‘him to popular renown. In profound 
. and exact scholarship—in learning, pro- 
perly so called, in all its variety 
and extent—in familiarity with all the 
branches of philosophy—in historical re- 
search—in legislative skill, wisdom, and 
‘ Caution—ia senatorial eloquence, and in 
all the ameuities of private life and cha- 
racter, [know no man (taking all these 
qualifications together) not merely to 
be preferred, but to be compared with him 
whom we have this day agreed to honour 
-and invite among us. And considering 
him as a great example of the utility and 
the beauty of these attainments which 
‘Wwe are here incorporated to cultivate 
and exalt, I cannot but feel that we 
have done right in giving him the pre- 


ference upon this occasion over that . 


Other «L.stinguishe:! person to whom he has 
‘this day been opposed, and who would 
undoubtedly have done honour to the si- 
tuation for which he was proposed. The 
great comfort in sucha competition as 
that in which we have been engaged, is 
that it cannot terminate in any choice 
that shall not be a subject of con- 
gratulation ; and it is only in looking 
to him who has not been elected, that 
there can be any room for feelings of 
regret. I have thus endeavoured to 
explain the motives which have induced 
me to concur with the majonty of my 
electors—less for the sake of preventing 
miscunstructions, for which I care very 
little, and which [I do not fear at all, 
than to gratify mvself by expressing a 
little of what I feel of the merits of 
both the distinguished candidates, whom 
]T have the honour of ranking almost 
equally in the list of my friends. The 
choice you have made I do conscienti- 
ously believe to be the best calculated 
for promoting the interests of this Uni- 
versity, and the honour of the studies in 
which all its members are enyaged. I[ 
have only again to congratulate you 
upon that choice—to thank you for the 
attention with which you have favoured 
me—and, for the last time, to bid every 
one of you affectionately farewell. 


Hrertrorp CoLLeceE. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sira,—As certain acts of insubordina- 
tion, which occurred in September Tast 
at Hertford College, have created some 
sensation, not only among that part of 
the community connected with Indian 
affairs, but also the public in general, J 
trust to be excused for offering a few 
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‘remarks in the valuable pages of your 


Journal, in contradiction to the many, 
and, I may add, gross mis-statements 
which have appeared on this subject in 


the public prints. 


That those mis-statements may have 
originated in error, | am willing to ad- 
mit; but perhaps they may with justice 
be imputed to those enemies of the Col 
lege, who, from interested motives, or 
private pique, seize every opportunity to 
calumniate an Institution whose direct 
and beneficial influence, onyoung men 
destined perhaps to hold, ata future pe- 
riod, the reins of the governments of In- 
dia, is manifest to every impartial ob- 
server, 

To refute seriatim, the assertions 
which have been made in the different 
prints, would be useless and idle; but 
it may not be ainiss to show how far 
some of them are founded in truth. In 
one paper it is stated, that fourteen is 
the age at which young men are admit- 
ted; that in cases of expulsion, an ap- 
peal, if anv, must be made by the stu- 
dent to the Court of Directors, who 
can, if they think fit, immediately re- 
store him; and that the Directors are, 
in fact, the onlv authorities of the Col- 
lege, while the Professors are merely act- 
ing under their commands. 

With regard to the first point, it is on- 
ly necessary to observe, that since the 
year 1815, no young man has been ad- 
mitted into the College till after he has 
completed the age of sixteen; and few 
enter till they are seventeen. The se- 
cond isequally erroneous: for when the 
College was first * established, a code of 
statutes for its internal government (to 
he enforced by the Council) was framed 
by the Court of Directors; and among 
them is a clause which expressly ordains, 
that, in cases of expulsion, no appea! can 
be made but tothe visitor (the Bishop 
of London), who alone has the right to 
order the restoration ofa student, should 
it appear to him that the view of the case 


* Here we believe our Correspondent to 
be in error. When the College was /irst 
established, the appeal, in cases of expulsion, 
was to the Cuurt of Directors, who had then 
the right to resture; bat soon after the pass. 
ing of the Act of 1813, commonly called the 
Charter Act, the statutes of the College were 
revived, the Directors wisely relinquishing 
allsight of interference ; and the appeal in 
cases of expulsion can now be made only tu 
the Bishop of London. To thig salutary re- 
gulation may be attriboted the improvement 
inthe discipline of the Institution, which 
we bave reason to believe has beeu progies 
tive for nearly the last five years.— Ev. 
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taken by the Council is erroneons. That 
the Directors are the real authorities of 
the College is to a certain extent true, 
inasmuch as they are the founders and 
patrons of the Institution ; but this does 
not apply in regard to the discipline of 
the College, because having vested cer- 
tain powers in the hands of their Coun- 
cil, the Court have only to see that they 
do not miz-apnlv them ; 8 long, there- 
fore, as the Professors confine them- 
selves to the strict and impartial adminis- 
tration of the statutes, the Directors in 
justice cannot, and do not interfere. 
I remain, Sir, &c. &c. 
VPRITAS. 
Nov. 12, 1822. (Asiatic Journal for Dec.) 


Laying the Foundation Stone of 
the National Monument of 
Scotland. 

Tuesdav being the dav appoint- 
ed for laying the first stone of 
this great national edifice, of which 
his Majesty had condescended to 
become patron, the ceremony took 
place about three o'clock, in pre- 
sence of a commission of Peers, 
appointed to represent the King 
on the occasion, of the Lord Pro- 
vost, Mayistrates, and Sheriff, the 
Committee of Contributors, anda 
great concourse of spectators, who 
covered the Calton-hill and the 
whole line of streets through 
which the masonic procession pass- 
ed. The day was uncommonly 
favourable for the display of such 

a snectac'e. 

The brethren assembled, with 
their respective lodges, in the 
Parliament Square at twelveo' clock. 
The Grand Lodge was opened by 
the Substitute Grand Master, at 
one oclock, in the Signet Hall, 
the First Division of the Court. of 
Session, where, it was notified, 
the numbers were to meet, being 
still occupied in consequence of 
the Civic Banquet. The Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, G. M. 
M. of Scotland, was then intro- 
duced and sworn into office, and 
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the masters of lodges, and their 
proxies and wardens, having left 
the hall, the brethren were mar- 
shalled in the Parliament Square. 
When the proxies and lodges had 
taken their proper places, they 
were preceded by the Grand 
Lodge, consisting of his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, Grand Master; the Duke of 
Argyle, grand master elect: the 
Earl of Rosslyn, officiating as past 
grand master; William Inglis, Esq. 
substitute grand master. These 
were followed by a number of pro- 
vincial grand masters, including 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq. of 
Grange, Sir Patrick Murray, Bart. 
John Maxwell, Esq. vounger, of 
Pollock, Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
Thomas Graham Stirling, Esq. of 
Airth. Stirling-shire, &c. 

The whole moved off from the 
Parliament Square exactly at two 
o'clock, and proceeded down the 
High Street, across the North 
Bridge, and along the Regent 
Bridge. At the Waterloo Hotel it 
was joined by the Commissioners 
for the King, attended bv several 
noblemen, and a number of highly 
distinguished officers of the navy 
and army. 

The procession then advanced, 
and proceeded round the south 
side of the Calton-Hill ; and when 
it arrived at the side of the stone, 
which is on the summit of the hill, 
anda littleto thenorth of Lord Nel- 
son's Monument, the Royal Com- 
missioners, with the Magistrate and 
Committee of Contributors, ascend- 
ed a platform erected on the west 
side of the site, and the Duke of 
Hamilton and the other office bear- 
ers, and the provincial d mas- 
ters and wardens, with the gen- 
tlemen attending in the Grand 
Master, entered a platform erected 
on the opposite side; the proxy 
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masters and their wardens, and the 
lodges arranging themselves around 
the platforms and site ; the band 
in the mean time playing ‘* God 
save the King.” 

The Grand Master addressed the 
Commissioners, stating that the 
Grand Lodge had attended on this 
occasion, at the desire of his Ma- 
jesty, to lay the foundation of the 
National Monument. 

The Duke of Hamilton then 
addressing himself to the brethren, 
said, that having received his Ma- 
jesty’'s commands, it was their 
duty to proceed with the work. 
The band then played “ Hail 
Masonry :’’ after which the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, the Grand Chaplain, 
offered up a most appropriate and 
impressive prayer. ‘lhe Grand 
Master directed the Grand Trea- 
surer and Secretary to place in 
the cavities of the stone, bottles 
hermetically sealed, containing the 
coins, newspapers, &c. of the pre- 
rent day, and a plate of gold bear- 
ing the following inscription: — 

TO 
THE GLORY OF Gop, 
IN 
HONOUR OF THE KING, 
FOR 
THF. GOOD OF THE PFOPLE, 
THIS MONUMENT, 
THE TRIBUTE OF A GRATEFUL COUNTRY 
TO 
HER GALLANT AND ILLUSTRIOUS SONS, 
: AS 
A MEMORIAL OF THE PAST, AND INCEN- 
TIVE TO THE FUTURE HEROISM 
OF 
THE MEN OF SCOTLAND, 


Was founded on the 27th day 
of August, in the year of our Lord 
1822, and in the third year of the 
a reign of George [V., under 
is immediate auspices, and in 
commemoration of his most gra- 
cious and_ welcome visit to his 
ancient cupital, and the palace of 
his Royal Ancestors, John Duke 
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of. Atholl, James Duke of Mon- 
trose, Archiba!d John Earl of Rose- 
berry, John Earl of Hopetoun, 
Robert Viscount Melville, and 
Thomas Lord Lynedoch,* officiat- 
ing as Commissioners in name 
and behalf, and by special ap- 
pointment, of his august Majesty, 
the patron of the undertaking. 
The celebrated Pantheon of Athens 
being the model of the edifice. 

The bottles and plates having 
been placed in their proper situa- 
tions, the foundation stone was 
raised by a crane, and lowered, 
down into its proper position, the 
band playing ‘‘ Great light will 
shine.’ The other forms usual on 
such occasions followed. 

The Duke of Hamilton, and the 
substitute and wardens, having 
resumed their places at the table 
on the platform, his Grace spoke 
as follows : 

‘* However much I may feel gratified 
by the flattering situation [ have the 
honour to hold as Grand Master Mason 
of Scotland, I am at a loss how to express 
myself in language adequate to the occa- 
sion. When [| look around me, | find, 
in the highly distinguished individuals 
and numerous bodies that are now pre- 
sent, new reasons for congratulating my 
brother masons and myself, and of hail- 
ing the arrival of this day—a mecmora- 
ble day, in which we are engaged in 
laying the foundation of an_ edifice, 
similar to one raised at Athens in the 
pure age of Grecian refinement. Long 
has that Grecian edifice been the object 
of universal admiration, and, until now, 
had survived the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and arrested even the unhallowed hands 
of barbarian conquerors. Worthy is it 
of Scotsmen to imitate such a model. 
‘The sons of Caledonia, warlike in them- 
selves, have ever the patriotic 
valour of the ancient Greeks. Having 
rivalled them inthe field, let them now 
emulate their actions iu the senate, and 
let this Monument, cunsecrated to per- 


* Thomas Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine was added by his Majesty to 
the Commission, after the plate was 
engraved. 
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petuate the gallant deeds of their bre- © 


thren who have fought and bled in their 
country’s cause, be worthy to become 
the model of Scottish taste. The site 
selected is fortunate. We are now upon 
hallowed ground, already devoted to a 
patriotic purpose, and to patriotic recol- 
Jections. There stands before us the 
bright but melancholy memorial of our 
illustrious hero of Trafalgar, who when 
falling in his country’s cause called upon 
his companions in arms to do their duty 3 
nor did he call in vain, every heart 
beat in unison in thecommon cause of 
that memorable day. He gave to Eng- 
land a novel wreath of glory, and died 
as he had lived, in the arms of victory. 
‘¢ At this moment, and on this spot, 
many gallant deeds of arms could be 
told of our heroic countrymen — of 
those who have fallen in the field, and 
of those who stand here to grace this cere- 
mony, competent alike to defend the ho- 
nour of their country. It is highly gratify- 
ing to behold that the work we are now 
engaged in is countenanced by the King, 
through the medium of his High Com- 
missioners, supported by many of the no- 
hlemen and most distinguished indivi- 
duals of the country, upheld by the ma- 
gistracy of this great city, and com- 
menced under the auspices of my re- 
spectable brethren aronnd me. That his 
Majesty, our patron, should hold forth 
a fostering hand to his brother Masons, 
and encourage them in what is bene- 
ficial to mankind, at once manifests 
his care for his people and his attach- 
ment to the Craft. We are most grate- 
ful to him for his royal commands, 
made known to us through the medi- 
um of the distinguished Commissioners 
who represent hisroyal person. IJ con- 
sider it as a fortunate event his coming 
to visit this his kingdom of Scotland. 
When his royal person landed upon our 
shores, it wasan auspicious day for this 
country, not merely because he beheld 
the beauties and improvements of this 
great city and surrounding country— 
not merely because he has witnessed 
the exultation of a well regulated and 
intellectual people—not merely because 
he had an opportunity of showing his 
benignity and kindness to all his sub- 
jects—I look to objects of national im- 
portance, and even of greater weight 
and consequence. [ consider it as an 
auspicious day, because it placed him, 
as it were in contact with the Scottish 
people; it enabled him to examine, by 
personal communication, into their cha- 
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racters and feelings; it enabled him to 
inquire into the state of this country, 
to inform himself of our wants and 
distresses, to relieve them where they 
exist, to maintain and preserve our 
eminent comforts and advantages. | say, 
it was an auspicious day for Sovereign 
and subject, in as much as it opened 
a new scene of glory to a constitutional 
King, and offered a new prospect of 
prosperity to an affectionate people. 

‘< T feel rejoiced at being upon this 
occasion placed at the head of our an- 
cient and venerable institution of ma- 
sonry; and happy am I, however in- 
adequate to the task, to address also 
the worthy Lord Provost and Magistrate 
of this city; no one can behold the em- 
bellishments made in it, without com- 
plimenting them upon their taste and 
exertions, and it must have been the 
result of constant attention and judici- 
ous plans to have produced changes 
so beneficial, convenient, and orna- 
mented. These improvements are the 
source of pride to every Scotsman, 
the source of wonder and admiration to 
every strangcr. 

‘* When I perceive myself surround- 
ed by friends and brethren whose high 
qualities render them dear in social life, 
and valuable to our august fraternity, I 
congratulate myself and the craft. Oc- 
casions like the present remind us of 
origin of our order. The mysterious 
ceremonies of our art teach us that we are 
associated for the improvement of archi- 
tecture and the benefit of social man. 
Happy am I to. co-operate in these 
duties with my brother masons on this 
solemn ceremony, so truly genial to the 
spirit of the craft. I am proud to see 
by my side (andI congratulate my bro- 
ther masons upon it) the Grand Master 
Elect of Scotland. Brethren and Scots- 
men, when such names, and others 
around me, present themselves to you, 
there is noone who does not recur to 
the bright pages of Scottish history, 
where they find them signalized by feats 
of renown and glory,—where they read 
and admire, and anticipate in their 
sons, the countenance of the patriotic 
virtues of their ancestors. 

‘* Before I conclude, Imust beg now 
to offer my thanks to the different Mas- 
ters, Wardens, Officers, and Brethren, 
for their numerous attendance upon 
this solemn occasion. Having conclud- 
ed the duty of the day, let them return 
home, and, animated with new zeal 
for the spirit of masonry, let them 
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encourage in their respective situations, 
the sacred and mysterious ceremonies 
of our august institution, formed in 
due humility, upon the basis of true and 
genuine philanthropy—let them pro- 
mote, with industy, the practice of love 
and charity. As the Great Architcet 


of our Universe is the Creator of all 


that is good or great, so be you the 
instruments and ministers of his will, 


continuing to teach and encourage the 


virtue of fraternal affection.”—(Loud 
applause.) 

His Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
in the King’s name, returned 
thanks to his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, Grand Master, under 
his Majesty, of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle, master elect, to the 
grand wardens, to the provincial 
grand masters and worshipful bre- 
thren, for having so ably performed 
their masonic duties on this im- 
portant and interesting occasion. 


The ceremony being concluded, 
the procession left the ground in 
reverse order, the junior lodge 
walking first. When it arrived at 
the Waterloo Hotel, the whole 
brethren halted, and having opened 
right and left within the military, 
the Commissioners, the Com- 
mittee, Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates, Sheriff and Constab es, 
passed between the lines, and re- 
turned to the Waterloo Hotel. 


Upon the whole, this was, we 
will venture to say, the most 
splendid masonic ceremony and 
procession ever witnessed in this 
country. The Calton-hill exhibited 
the most interesting spectacle, 
from its being covered on every 
side with spectators, and which 
was most particularly owing to an 
expectation of his Majesty's perso- 
nal presence on this solemn and 
imposing occasion ; and we can- 
not conclude this article without 
bearing testimony to the orderly 
deportment of the people, so en- 
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tirely consistent with their general 
character.—Govt. Gazette. 


DEISTICAL SOCIETY AT EDINBURGH. 

It is with deep concern that we find a 
regular establ’ -ment has been formed 
in this city for the propagation of the 
blasphemous tenets espoused by Richard 
Carlile and his followers, with which the 
metropolis of England has of late been 
80 much annoyed. We had no concep- . 
tion that the sober thinking inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, whose attention to public 
worship has always been the theme of 
admiration, and whose clergy have ever 
been remarkable for their attention to 
the well-being of their flocks, could have 
been drawn in to espouse sentiments of 
this description. True it is, however, 
that information having been conveyed 
tothe Sheriff, that functionary on Sun- 
day afternoon proceeded, along with the. 
Procurator-Fiscal, accompanied by a 
small body of Police, under the charge 
of Captain Robinson, to the Cordincrs’ 
Hall, in the Potterruw, where they sur- 
prised a full meeting of ‘* The Edinburgh 
Freethinkers’ Zeletic Society.” The pre- 
sident, a turner, residing in the Canon- 
gate, named Wilson, and the two lead- 
ing members, or rather directors, named 
Affleck, were apprehended; the rest of 
the audience, consisting chiefly of youths 
and journeymen tradesmen, were allow- 
ed to depart, on giving their names and 
places of residence. Among the group 
were several children of both sexes, 
This society met every Sunday forthe 
purpose of discussing philosophical sub- 
jects. Among other principles, they de- 
nied the Divinity of Christ—the utility 
of prayer—and one of their subjects of 
discussion was, whether or not there isa 
Deity. The society has a library, to 
which all the members pay, and have 
access weekly when they meet.—Among 
the books are.— 

Paine’s Age of Reason—Evan’s Sketch- 
es of all Religions—The Deist, or Moral 
Philosopher—Carlile's Address to Re- 
formers—Carlile’s Address to Republi- 
cans—Trial of Richard Carlile—Trial of 
Jane Carlile—Queen Mab, a poem— 
Cain, a Mystery, by Lord Byron—Rich- 
man’s Life of Paine—Paine’s Political 
and Miscellaneous Works—Hume’s Es- 
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VERONA.—GRAND FETF. IN THE AMpPiti- 
THEATRE. 

November 25.—Ilt being determined 

to give eclat the close of the Congress, 
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by some public exhibition on a grand 
scale, a féte in the Amphitheatre was 
decided upon as the most appropriate 
and imposing. The Sovereigns, it ap- 
pears, were extremely anxious to 
witness the coup dail of the interior 
when quite full of spectators, while 
the Emperor of Austria had, it is sup- 
posed, an additional motive of still 
stronger influence, and wished to see 
how he should be received in the largest 
popular assembly that studied induce- 
ment could collect in any one place 
within his Italian dominions. Accord- 
ingly, several masons and carpenters 
were set to work in due time—the for- 
mer in making a separate entrance for 
the Sovereigns and all persons of dis- 
tinguished rank, and the latter in erecting 
on the arena a wooden platform, on 
which a performance, consisting of mu- 
sic and dancing, was to take place. 
Upon one occasion, during the period 
that Buonaparte swayed the destinies of 
Italy, he entertained the Veronese with 
a dog bull-fight in the same arena.—aAll 
’ the necessary arrangements having been 
completed for admitting the public, 
yesterday morning, by nine o’clock, the 
grand porch leading from the street 
directly to the arena was thrown open at 
that hour, and affixed to the wall was 
geen a conspicuous placard, quite unin- 
telligible to the vulzar—nor indeed was 
it even intended they should compre- 
hend it, being addressed exclusively to 
their masters. It was in Latin, and 
the arch conceit with which it concludes 
speaks for the taste of the man who de- 
vised it. 1 took it down, word for 
word, and send it to you verbatim et 
literatim, as follows:—‘S QuOdt quot 
Verone considitis imperatores, reges, 
principesque, viri dignitate auctoritate 
sapientia preestantissimi, amphitheatrum 
ingrediminor, et amplitudini animorum 
par sict loci amplitudo.” Nothing cold 
equal the impatience of all classes to 
get within the walls, yet in general the 
demeanor of the assembled multitude 
was orderly and correct. Besides the 
private passage I have noticed, which 
was tothe right of the grand porch, 
there was another on the left, through 
which the more respectable part of the 
inhabitants were admitted by tickets. A 
flight of steps winding up within the 
walls led almost to the summit of the 
venerable structure, and on gaining the 
interior the spectator was presented with 
a scene so vast and varied, so grand and 
glittering, so sublime and stupendous, that 
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he hisitated for a moment before he could 
believe it was not anillusion. The im- 
mense circumference of the amphithea- 
tre bounded also the horizon, and lovk- 
ing down to the arena, which was crowd- 
ed to excess, the eye surveyed all 
around one compact mass of heads de- 
scending in regular gradation from the 
top to the bottom. Not less then sixty 
thousand persons were present at ele- 
ven o'clock, the greatest number ever 
witnessed there upon any similar occa- 
sion. Among them were individuals 
from every quarter of Europe, and all 
appeared in the richest costume of their 
respective countries. On the wooden 
platform in the centre, the genius of 
the Government was personified by a 
colossal figure, emblematic of strength, 
energy, aod various other attributes, 
which, no doubt, the Italians are’ pre- 
pared to acknowledge. It was clothed 
with white draperv, and placed in a sit- 
ting posture. Farther on was an or- 
chestra for three military bands, and a’ 
portion of the arena close to the plat- 
form was railed round asa circus for 
equestrians. The place appropriated to 
the accommodation of the Royal visitors 
was a splendid pavilion, erected imme- 
diately over the grand porch, and 
commanding a full view of the plat- 
form or stage. It was hung with rich 
drapery of white, pink, and blue satin, 
and festooned in front with variegated 
wreaths of artificial flowers, On the tops 
were helmets, shields, and other armo- 
rial insignia, bearing reference to the 
days of ancient Rome.—The floor was 
covered with an elegant carpet, and the 
chairs for the Royal Personages were 
richly gilt, and covered with scarlet 
leather. To the right and left of the 
pavilion, were two separate compart- 
ments, curved along for a considerable 
way, and into these none were permit- 
ted to enter but persons of high official 
rank, or strao of distinction. 
They were also furnished with chairs, 
and the floor was covered with matting. 
Shortly after eleven o'clock the com- 
partment to the right became occupied 
in every part, and chiefly by the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps, and the 
higher military officers, all arrayed 
either in full Court dresses or in gor- 
geous oniforms. The massive gold of 
the Neapolitons blazed forth in the 
brilliancy of the meridian sun, and 
imparted a richer tint to thier raiments 
of deep bluc. A profusion of silver 
lace gave a milder, but no leas conspi- 
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ous display tothe Sardinians; and the 
dark green of the Muscovites was re- 
lieved by the unsullied white coats of 
their Ausinan friends, with whom they 
stood commingled. As to the French, 
they showed ono the occasion all the 
frippery of their country, and each 
seemed tw have no other object in view 
than to assume as much as possible the 
spruce smartness of a dancing master or 
running footman. It were needless to 
say to what advantage the military cos- 
tume of England appeared, when wora 
by the greatest Captain that England has 
ever produced. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was dressed in his uniform as Mas- 
ter-General of the Ordnance, and stood 
with Lord and Lady Burghersh at the 
end of the compartment which was far- 
thest from the pavilion. Lord Burgh- 
ersh was also in the uniform of bis 
country, and looked remarkably well. 
{ cannot say as much for Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn ; whose long red coat 
of ample dimensions and of ambignous 
tailorship, might have better graced a 
Chelsea pensioner of the reign of Queen 
Anne, than a Welsh Field Officer of the 
present day. At twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely the arrival of the Sovereigns was 
announced, and every head was unco- 
vered, but no exclamations of Viva / 
were heard. They were preceded by 
soine of the great officers of their re- 
spective house-holds, and the Emperor 
of Russia tirst made bis appearance, con- 
ducting the Empress of Austria, who 
leant en his arm as he advanced to the 
pavilion. Then followed the King and 
Queen of Naples, the King and Queen 
of Sardinia, and the Emperor of Austria, 
with the Vice-Queen of Italy, the wife 
of his illustrious brother. Next came 
the Archdnchess Maria Louisa, ushered 
in by the Viceroy and the Duke of Mo- 
dena, and attended by ber Chamberlain 
and Maids of Honour. She looked ex- 
ceedingly pale, and wore a white sattin 
hat with ostrich feathers, and had a large 
shawl thrown over her shoulders. As 
soon as they had all entered the pavi- 
lion, the Royal females took their seats 
to the right of the Empress, and the 
other Sovercigns to the left of the Em- 
peror, according to the gradations of 
their precedency. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia sat next to his Imperial Brother, 
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the King of Naples was next to him, and 
the King of Sardinia occupied the most 
distant seat in the line. The Viceroy, 
the Duke of Modena, and his brother, 
Prince Ferdinand, sat close behind the 
Sovereigns, and in the rear of them the 
Chamberlains took their stations, stand- 
ing, while the Ladies of Honour were 
accommodated with chairs. The four 
sovereigns were dressed each in his na- 
tional uniform : and all were struck with 
the venerable appearance of the King 
of Naples, who looked like some aged 
patriarch with his hoary locks flowing 
down about his shoulders. The pre- 
sence of Majesty, with all its distinc- 
tive characteristics of ‘‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance,” enchanced the gencral 
etfect in a peculiar degree ; and the clas- 
sical mind, after having glanced in retro- 
spect over the eventtul vicissitudes of ages 
long past, turned now to contemplate a 
spectacle with which the proudest page- 
antry of the earth was associated in the 
persons of the Emperors and Kings. 
As soon as the Royal Visitors were seat- 
ed, the singers and dancers all appeared 
‘on the platform, and made a low obei- 
sance. They were led on by a corps of 
aged ministrels with long white beards 
aud harps in their hands, each appear- 
ing ns a Crinitus Jopas; and after the 
fiyurantes had gone throngh various 
evolutions, the more scientific dancers 
presented themselves ; and their achiev- 
ments on ‘* the light fantastic toe’ se- 
cured the unqualified approbation,—yea, 
even of Crowned Heads. At occasional 
intervals during the singing and dancing, 
some hussars, dressed as professional 
equestrians, galloped round the circus, 
but did no more. In the mean time 
there was a lottery to he drawn pro boxo 
publico, and the prizes, according to 
the regulated scheme, advanced in 
amount from 5 francs upto 10 ducats. 
A fellow who held Fortune’s urn in his 
band in the shape of atin box, stood forth 
as the chief priest of the fickle Goddess, 
and rattled it at a furious rate, while ano- 
ther whit, withequal vehemence, called 
out the lucky numbers. In less than 
twenty minutes the whole féte was over. 
The Sovereigns then bowed to the mul- 
titude, and retired in the same order 
they had entered, followed by all the 
great personages in their train. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SUPREME COURT. 


CaLcutra, Monpay, Marci 31, 1823. 


Mr. FerGusson reminded the Court 
that this was the day fixed by his Lord- 
ship for a further hearing of the objec- 
tions against the Rule of the Hor’ble the 
Governor General in Council, requiring 
Licenses for the Public Press. 

Sir F. MACNAGHTEN said, that he 
had not the least objection to hear the 
learned Counsel or any other gentleman 
on the subject. He was bappy to take 
this opportunity of observing, that some 
blame bad been imputed to him for the 
resolution he had come to on a former 
occusion as to granting leave for a rule, 
but he thought the subject ought to be 
discussed betore all tbe world, and that 
anv man, whither aggrieved by it or not, 
so long as he thought himself aggrieved, 
had a right to come in the Court to 
do 80. 

Mr. Fercusson then said, that in fur- 
therance of his instructions, he had to 
enter a protest against the Rule on the 
part of Mr. Scott and Mr. Read, and to 
present a petition on the subject from 
certain native inhabitants of Calcutta. 
This petition was then putin and read. 
It was signed by Ram Mohun Roy, and 
five or six other of the most respectable 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Mr. FERGUSSON then proceeded to ar- 
gue against the Rule of the Governor 
General, in a speech replete with elo- 
quence, of which we regret that our li- 
mits will only permit us to give a mere 
outline. The learned Counsel began by 
stating, that so convinced were the peo- 
ple of Calcutta of the injurious, tendency 


of this Rule, that be was satisfied, had they 


- been aware of it, they would one and all 
have come forward to petition against it. 
The learned Counsel insisted upon the 
right of every individual to petition 
against every thing affecting his rights and 
interests; and observed, that there could 
be no use in that part of the act which 
required that twenty days notice should 
be given previous to the registry of any 
act, if that right did not exist. He then 
contended, that this was the most import- 
ant measure that for the last century, 
or ever since British law had existed 
here, had been brought before the 
Court.—It professed to be for the pur- 
pose of regulating the periodical j-ress ; 


but if once a power were granted for 
this purpose, no one knows with what 
it may be followed up.—It may after- 
wards affect works not published periodi- 
cally, and in the end entirely suppress 
every kind of publication that did not 
coincide with the precise views of the 
Government. The learned Counsel here 
referred to the Preamble of the Rule, 
after which he continued nearly as fol- 
lows: If the liberty of treely publishing 
his seutiments be the right of every in- 
dividual, the Government must satisfy 
every one of the necessity of an infringe- 
ment of that liberty. But is it necessa- 
ry for the Government in this case to do 
as it has done? It is incumbent on them 
to show, that the ordinary means are in- 
efficient for the purpose of maintaining 
tranquillity, before they bave recourse to 
extraordinary ones. Of this they ought 
to have satisfied the Court, before they 
required the registry of an act so seri- 
ously affecting the liberty of the subject 
as the present. 

If a Libel were published in a News- 
paper, those who brought it before a Jurv 
deserved the public applause. It has been 
said, that publications have found their 
way into the papers tending to bring dis- 
satisfaction among the army; but if the 
public prosecutor had brought this inat- 
ter before a Jury, he had no doubt but 
that the Jury would have done their daty, 
according to the law established in the 
country. But transmission had been 
resolved on. Every means ought to have 
been tried before that dire one. Every 
man brought with him from England the 
Tight of trial by Jury, and a right to 
publish without any restraint, his seati- 
ments upon any public question. 

The learned Counsel observed, that it 
was not sufficient that it should be ex- 
pedient toimpose restrictions upon the 
Liberty of the Press ; it was 
also that they should be legal. In the 
present instance the power attempted to 
be exercised, was repugnant to the Bri- 
tish Constitution, for the modesty, and 
the moderation of the Indian Press had 
been exemplary. Nothing had been done 
by any one connected with it to bring 
down upon it this visitation. It was im- 
possible to travel through the country 
withont seeing the native population 
evcry where satisfied with the Govern- 
ment of the country; and indeed they 
ought to beso, for no duubt could be 
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entertained that the Government did 
every thing to promote their happiness 
that laid in their power. It was repug- 
nant to the law of the land, and the 13th 
George 3d only authorized acts accord- 
ing to the law of England, and the !7th 
only confirmed that power. The Gover- 
nor General can make such laws as are 
not repugnant to the law of England. 
If this Regulation passes this Court, he 
could see 10 reason why any offence not 
definable should not be punished. The 
authority exercised by the Governor Ge- 
neral on this occasion, is no new autho- 
rity, for by the Charter of George lst, 
power was grauted to the Governor Ge- 
neral to pass bye-laws and regulations 
for the government of the country ; 
but it was necessary that these should 
not be contrary to the law of Eng- 
land, and those passed by the Go- 
vernor General in Council were not 
to have effect until approved of by the 
Supreme Court, who were to be the 
judges of the legality of the Rules in 
question.—The Charter of George 2d 
gives similar powers to the Company, 
und authorizes them to pass Jaws for 
the good government of Fort William. 
Where the law has not provided, they 
were authorized to institute laws, but 
even in doing this, nothing must he con- 
trary to the law of England. The law 
of England abhors the restriction of the 
Press. Here the Learned Counsel read 
an extract from Blackstone, which he 
observed said all that could be said on 
the subject. My Lord, he continued, 
I require no more than the words of this 
ean author, for if the words which I 

ave quoted be correct, I contend, that 
the restraint on the Press is most odious 
to the British law, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that a Censorship would 
be far preferable for the preservation of 
good government than the Rule now at- 
tempted to be established. Let us only 
see the extent of the power vested in the 
hands of the Governor General by this 
Rule—This was unlimited. And what 
does it publish to the people of Europe 
and of India? Why that two or three 
aes published here had the effect of 

ringing the Government into contempt. 
—This was not the only consequence, 
for it went the length of saying to every 
person connected with the periodical 
press—‘‘ You shall not write against 
Government without its permission.” 
This is certainly the meaning of it, or it 
has no meaning atall. Let us suppose the 
effect of such an act at home? What 
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would it be entitled there? What would 
be the effect of it? If it were to be 
established there, no Morning Chroni- 
cle would have existed, and the life of 
Mr. Perry, one of the most useful in the 
world, would have gone by withont any 
thing beneficial orinteresting. But such 
a law could not exist at home. It was 
the periodical) press which bad made the 
British Constitution what it is. It was 
unnecessary to say any thing on the good 
effects of free discussion when confined 
within proper bounds, shewing proper 
respect to Government, but not guing 
the length of servility. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the idea of vesting a 
power in one individual of saying to 
another, ‘* you sha!l say nothing against 
me.” 

The effect of such a rule must be, that 
nothing will besaid of Government except 
by one side of the question, and paners 
like the ministerial ones in England alone 
will exist. What merit canit be to a Go- 
vernment to be spoken well of by papers 
under its own lash, and with that before 
them which forces them to write in its 
favor ? If this power is to be vested in 
the Government, we are to be favored 
with nothing but Shipping Intelligence, 
Bills of Sale, Kedgeree Reports, &c. 
The Government turn round and say— 
Take care, we do not intend to infringe 
upon you so far as to say that you shall 
not publish that the Sir David Scott is 
come from England, or the Anne and 
Mary from the Eastward—you may also 
publish the prices of indigo, rice, dhal, 
tobacco, and Kedgeree—ave, Kedgeree, 
my Lord, Kedgeree—but yon must not 
publish public news. Not publish pub- 
lic news ! Oh, then we may publish pri- 
vate news I suppose, tittle tattle! which 
must surely be very refreshing after the 
fatigues of the day.—Yon must not pub- 
lish the victories of tbe Greeks over the 
Turks without licence, lest the Govern- 
ment should take the part of the Turks. 
Suppose | publish a work—if I publish 
the first number—well and good—I may 
do so, but if I publish a second, T must 
get a licence.—Is this the law of Fng- 
land ? No! it isthe law of Constantino- 
ple or St. Petersburgh, but not even of 
France? What has formerly been the 
course of English law upon such an 
occasion ? Every thing but the course 
pursued upon this occasion. When Enz- 
land was engaged inthe revolutionary 
war with France, what measures were 
adopted ? They were very salutary ones. 
The 38th Geo. 3d enacted that no paper 
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should be published without the name of 
the publisher and printer, and obliging 
‘securities to be given for the payment of 
any fines to the King in case of a prose- 
cution. Every man who puts pen to 
paper is answerable for what he writes, 
and the public has a right to know who 
is the author of any thing that comes 
before them. No attempt has been made 
for a century to impose any thing like a 
censorship upon the British Press, or to 
license it. By the 39th George 3rd, it 
was enacted, that any one establishing a 
Printing Press shall give notice of his 
having done so to the Clerk of the 
Peace, and he is then obliged to grant 
such an individual a licence. He is only 
amenable to the law for what he pub- 
lishes. The Court is not prepared to go 
beyond the law of England. No man 
has ever yet been found, either in the 
House of Commons or of Peers, who re- 
commended to place the Press under such 
restrictions at home, as this Regulation, 
if registered, will subject it to here. Even 
at home, so many attempts have been 
made to impose restrictions upon the 
press, that it cannot be supposed that if 
this Bill were in unison with the law of 
England, it would not have been thought 
of there. Every one exclaims against 
the inquisitorial power of a Court, 
which in England would have esta- 
blished the licensing system, and 
which did so for a short time, but 
which was condemned by all our consti- 
tutional writers. Agaihst this the voice of 
the immortal] Milton was raised, who im- 
plored the Parliament not to pass that 
act, which would bea disgrace to the 
cause for which they had done so much. 
The Learned Counsel contended, that 
even this inquisitorial act did not infringe 
s0 much upon the Liberty of the Press, 
as the Rule which it was attempted to 
pass to-day. When Europe was agitat- 
ed by the works of Voltaire, priests, 
monks, the profligate courtiers, all en- 
tered into a crusade against them ; but 
the short way would have been, to have 
said that they should not have been pub- 
lished without the licence of the King of 
France : but this was never thoughit of. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was limited to one year, and if not 
then renewed, it returned to its old 
course agxin. But here was a Rule, 
endeavoured to be established for an in- 
definite time, which most materially af- 
fected the rights of the public. With 
the exception of the Rule which was now 
attempted to be registered, nothing had 
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ever been attempted to prevent a man 
from publishing what the constitution 
had given him a right to do, for the last 
century. Having examined all the acts 
of Parliament, which had passed for the 
last 120 yeurs, connected with the Press, 
the Learned Counsel observed, that he 
had found nothing similar to the present 
proceeding. Something like it had been 
attempted in France, which was the ori- 
gin of this, but that was nothing like 
this in severity. The Learned Counsel 
trusted that those who executed the law 
would not suffer the constitution to be 
thus infringed upon. But the act in 
France did not refer to Journals publish- 
ed before the Ist January 1822, the 
date of the act. But after this period all 
others were obliged to be licensed by 
the King. The Editors of the Journals 
of France, that devoted country, may be 
suspended or suppressed. The effects of 
the present rule served only to destroy 
the publication of any paper ; for if the 
proprietors were to be obliged to procure 
a fresh Editor and a fresh Printer every 
day, what else could be the effect of it. 


‘What! sball the Government have in 


its power to say that no paper shall be 
circulated without its licence? But this 
is not the utmost extent to which this 
power may be stretched—they may grant 
a licence to one paper, and withhold it 
from another ; and thus have it in their 
power to ruin the parties engaged in any 
periodical publication, and entirely to 
destroy their hopes. Mr. Buckingham 
had been an instance of this. When be 
had by the utmost perseverance, and the 
most splendid talents, established him- 
self in this country, the Government ex- 
ercised the power with which they were 
vested, and sent him away, obliging 
him to leave his property behind him. 
The Rule in question put the pro- 
perty of the subject too much at the 
mercy of the Government ; and although 
Jam convinced from my personal 
knowledge of the members of it, that 
the present Government is very unlikely 
to abuse the power, yet no one can an- 
swer for the acts of a future Govern- 
ment. By the 13th of Geo. 3d, power is 
given to the Company to make regula- 
tions for the administration of justice, but 
these are all referred to the 33d. of the 
same reign, which does not give power 
to them to make law or create misde- 
meanors. If this power existed, the 
power also exists in the hands of the Go- 
vernment to transfer the power of this 
Court to the Justices of the Peace. By 
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the 53d of Geo. 3rd, persons selling ar- 
rack and spirituous liquors are obliged 
to take outa license; and if like this, 
the Government has a power to license 
newspapers, they have also a right to 
license the houses of agency. A person 
landing in this country with permission 
to trade has aright to carryon a fair, 
free, and unincumbered trade. The Go- 
vernor General has it not in his power 
to make that crime which is not crime, 
nor to change the English law in any 
particular. In England itis quite suffi- 
cient that an affidavit should be made as 
to the proprietor of a newspaper, and if 
such affidavit be found to be false, the 
person making it might be prosecuted 
for perjury. But here it was not so, 
because the Governor General in Coun- 
cil had no right to make such a regula- 
tion. Ifthere be licensed journals here, 
there will be unlicensed ones in Seram- 
pore, and what will the Government de 
then? Will they establish a cordon sa- 
nitaire here to prevent their introduction 
into Calcutta, as France has done to pre- 
vent the introduction of moral poison 
from Spain. These papers will be 
purchased with more avidity on the 
very account of their prohibition. It 
was true that a power did exist, that ren- 
dered British subjects responsible to 
the Mofussil Courts, but there was none 
that could prevent them from publishing 
Newspapers on the other side of the 
Mahratta ditch. In Bobannypore, for 
instance, any one could publish a News- 
paper, and introduce it into Calcutta in 
defiance of any existing law. The 
Learned Counsel then observed, that this 
. rule was inexpedient because unnecessa- 

The only unpleasant feeling intro- 
duced into society by the Newspapers of 
Calcutta was not so much occasioned 
by the attacks they made upon Govern- 
ment, as by those which the Editors 
made upon each other: but let them 
tear each other to pieces, said the learn- 
ed Counsel, this only has the happy 
effect of sending me to sleep. The 
loyalty of the native population was 
undoubted ; but it could not be answer- 
ed for, if regulation were to succeed 
regulation until every vestige of the 
British constitution were lost. Mr. Fer- 
gusson then concluded a most eloquent 
and animated speech, by observing that 
he could not quit the subject without 
expressing his gratitude to Mr. Turton, 
for the able assistance he had received 
from him. That gentleman, he observ- 
ed, had been an honor to the bar since 
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his arrival in this country, and he trust- 
ed that he would continue to be so ; and 
he entreated the attention of the Court 
to the observations which he would 
offer. 

A burst of applause followed the speech 
of Mr. Fergusson, upon which Sir F. Mac- 
naghten said, that he would commit any 
man to jail who should repeat it, until 
he knew how to behave better in a Court 
of Justice. 

Mr. Fercusson. My Lord, I am sure 
that no friend to the liberty of the press 
would have committed himself in that 
manner. 

Sir F. MAcCNAGHTEN. Certainly not, 
certainly not. 

Mr. TurTON then commenced by ob- 
serving, that he had no pretensions to be 
so eloquent or so entertaining as his 
learned friend who had just concluded ; 
but it was his duty to enquire, as a dry 
matter of law, whether the Government 
had a right to pass such a decree, and 
whether such a decree were repugnant 
to the law of England. He was speaking 
in favour of a right which was the pride 
of a free country, and which was cal- 
culated to consolidate every class of the 
natives of this. 

The first power granted to the Com- 
pany was given to them to be exercised 
in the island of Bombay, according to 
the forms and customs established ‘‘ in 
our realm of England.” ‘The 13th 
George 3rd, invests this power in the 
Company, and authorizes them to make 
such laws as are not repugnant to the 
law of the realm, and states that certain. 
abuses in the administration of justice 
required correction. The object of thia 
was to take care that all ranks should 
have the same rights, immunities and 
liberties as the people of England, ana 
among others the Liberty of the Press. 
It may not be out of the way to advert 
here to the first introduction of printing 
into England, which took place during 
the wars of York and Lancaster, at the 
expence of the King. From that time 
to this no one has dared to utter a word 
in favor of the application of printing to 
the furtherance of any particular views 
of the sovereign. During the arbitrary 
reign of Henry 8th, the power was claimed 
of licensing the Press, which will not be 
wondered at, when the imperious charac- 
ter of that sovereign is considered. This 
claim was occasionally urged down 
to the time of the Commonwealth. 
In the reign of Charles 2nd, an act 
of Parliament first found its way into 
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the records for this purpose. This was 
not then considered as a prerogative of 
the King, but as an object of public care. 
Even when troubled with the long civil 
war, it appears that it was not claimed 
as a prerogative. The effect of this act 
was, tliat every thing was to be submitted 
to the liceaser; but it did not preventa 
printer from carrying oa his business, 
but prevented dangerous subjects from 
getting abroad. In this case the punish- 
ment was not in the hands of the licen- 
ser, but in those of a Jury, and was sus- 
pension for three months; and when 
again convicted, then only was the full 
power of this act to be exercised. This 
act was continued by James the 2d, the 
veriest tvraat who ever reigned in Eng- 
land, and who, although beloved in pri- 
vate life, was expelled from the throne 
on account of his tyranny. Even he 
only continued it for four years. It was 
removed again in 1692, for one year, at 
the time when the expedition from 
Iu Hogue was preparing to invade the 
country. The learned Counsel here re- 
ferred to the opinion of De Lolme ona 
free press. The power of the Chief Se 

cretary is to control those actions which 
cannot be tied down by any precise rule 
of law. What! is there no constitu- 
tioual check for the abuse of the liberty 
of the Press, but are the Government to 
suv, No; [ insist upon the power of 
crushing youn and destroying your pro- 
perty. I believe that the Government 
Are anxious to secure a power which 
they conld not secure at home, and that 
too, from this motive, that when any 
thing comes home toour own bosoms, we 
feel ourselves very deeply interested. 
Sir Thomas More, in his description of 
Utopia, secms to have eutertained a no- 
tion of the same kind with the Govern- 
ment of this country; for he makes it, 
by the laws of his imaginary country, a 
crime worthy of death even to speak of 
the Government. Every man at home 
has aright to present a petition to the 
King or Parliament, and not only that, 
but to bring his grievances before the 
public in any way he likes. I do not 
helieve that the natives of this country 
have anv desire to return to their old 
form of Government, because I believe 
that the interests and feelings of men al- 
ways go hand in hand. Arbitrary pow- 
er mav keep the people quiet, but it is 
not the quiet of composure, but of the 
charnel house; and the object of stop- 
ping the pens and presses of individuals 
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those corruptions which ought to be 
exposed to public scrutiny. Govern- 
ment may be as pure as unsullied snow, 
but its ministers may not be so; and it 
cannot be supposed that in this extenisve 
country there is no corruption, no abuse, 
which ought to be laid before the puab- 
lic. Let every man be answerable for 
what he writes and publishes. I have 
no objection to this, but I have an 
objection to that being introduced here 
which is in utter violation of the 
rights of British subjects. I hope that 
it is not because they fear exainination 
that the Government have enfurced this 
regulation, and this is the very reason 
why they should not press the Court to 
rewister it. | believe that thev have been 
misled, and that they have been taught 
to believe that a state of things exists ia 
this country which does not exist Is it 
the recommendation of the British Par- 
hament that the natives of this country 
should be kept without tbe means of ob- 
taining knowledge? No! that very Par- 
liament, in the act of 53d of George 3d, 
says differently. Look at the conduct of 
the Government of any of those coun- 
tries where despotic power has lately been 
overthrown, and there, restrictions on 
the Press have been done away with. Ano- 
ther authority I will quote, and that tov, 
of a man whom I know, and who is not 
very nice in his principles of liberty any 
more than De Lolme, and who is indced 
called in the part of the country from 
which I came, a rank Tory. But let us 
hear whata rank Tory says upon the 
subject. Here the Learned Counsel read 
a quotation from the works of Mr. Holt, 
connected with the liberty of the Press. 
If this Rule has been published for the 
purpose pretended, I would ask, bas the 
Government been sleeping that it did 
not enact it before ? I cannot think 
that the executive part of the Govern- 
ment has been so careless, and they are 
now anxious to bring this matter about, 
that they may prevent theirown conduct 
from being brought before the public—a 
right which I hope will exist wherever [ 
draw breath.—I sincerely believe that 
every Government which is administered 
properly is more likely to gain than lose by 
free discussion. Itisa rule of the Constitu- 
tion that the liberty of the subject shall not 
be abridged, repealed or infringed, without 
sufficient cause shall be shewn for it. 
The Inquisition has no longer the power 
to control the Press in Spain or Portu- 
gal, and shall it be received into a 
colony, or province, | think I may call 
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it, of the British empire, after being 
expelled from those countries ? Is it 
pretended that the executive power here 
shall be independent of this Court ? If 
they can do this in one case, why can 
they not do so in another? Why did 
they not institute the Acts of the 53rd 
George 3rd? Why not pass the acts for 
the better regulation of Calcutta with 
regard to the dealers in spirituous li- 
quors? On the 24th December 1783, a 
Rule for restricting the sale of arrack 
and other spirituous liquors was refnsed 
to be registered. This was because it 
was wished to restrict the sale of those 
articles to a certain number of shops, 
who no donbt all of them supplied the 
Government. So it is with us, the Go- 
vernment do not come to our shop, but 
to one that is on the opposite side of the 
way. 

The Honorable Sir F. MACNAGHTEN 
replied as follows : 

When application had been made to 
him to hear Counsel against registering 
the Rule, Ordinance and Regulation in 
question, he had not hesitated for a mo- 
ment in complying with the requcst. 
He allowed that it certainly was a new 
proceeding, but for himself he was an- 
xious that every part of his conduct re- 
specting the measure should be publicly 
known ; and he would feel ashamed of 
having done any act, if he had not been 
ever desirous that all the world should 
know of his having listened to every 
thing that could be urged against it. 
He had nothing, he said, to conceal, 
and now rejoiced at having given all 
who thought themselves concerned, a 
full opportunity of coming forward, and 
of having every thing advanced that 
could be urged aguinst the Regulation 
proposed. 

Continued his Lordship—It was a 
great satisfaction to him that the ques- 
tion had been so fully and so ably argued 
—that he felt certain that every argu- 
ment had been brought forward that 
could possibly be furnished by inge- 
nuity or research. 

He observed, that he should be act- 
ing the part of an imposter,—and he 
hoped inconsistently with his own cha- 
racter,—if he insinuated, that because 
the parties might still have an appeal 
from his decision, that they could not 
therefore be injured by it. He fully 
admitted, if the Regulation was one 
which ought not to pass, that the par- 
ties to be effected by it would have 
much to complain of by his act, inas- 
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much as he was to make it immediately 
operative—tbat the parties would be 
subject to it in the mean time, and 
that their chance of redress must at all 
events be distant. 

There was no one, his Lordship de- 
clared, more desirous tliau he was, that 
every thing he had to do with the pre 
sent measure should be thoroughly known 
and understood. Formerly the Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court had been 
in the habit of communicating with 
each other on the subject of proposed 
Regulations. That upon this occasion 
he declined holding any such com- 
munication. That he had been twice 
applied to, and as often declared that 
he would not be a party to it or even 
look at it, before it had passed Council. 
He was again asked to peruse itafter it 
had been finally settled, but before it had 
actually got the signatures of the Mem- 
bers of Government. That reasons had 
been urged, which convinced him he 
ought not to refuse his assent. That he 
therefore did see the document after it 
had been finally settled, but before it 
had gone through the form of being 
passed bythe Council. That it appear- 
ed to him as if there had been an unin- 
tentional omission, and asif it left per- 
sons open to penalties which they might 
not have wilfully incurred—that he had 
suggested this, stating at the same time 
that in doing so he did not conceive 
he was violating the resolution he 
had entered into—that his suggestion 
was adopted, and the objection removed,. 
by an introduction of about six words— 
that he then declared it should have his 
sanction, and that he would sanction it 
becanse he did not think it repugnant to 
the Laws of England. At this time he 
of course could not foresee that any cause 
was to be shewn against it; and when 
it came to his knowledge that it was to 
be opposed, he held himself at perfect 
liberty to act according to the judgment 
he might form after he had heard the 
argument. 

His Lordship here stated, that he had 
spoken more of himself than he wished 
to do, but that he had not done so with 
a view of getting any share of praise. 
He disclaimed all right to it. He had no 
claim to any share of the credit which 
perhaps some persons might think be- 
longed to the Regulation ; and those who 
were disposed to disapprove of it had 
him alone to blume. He might, if he 
pleased, prevent its passing into a Law, 
aud he declared hinwelf to be the valy 
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person who ought to be blamed for giv- 
ing it effect. 

“wut noo prohibit, cum probibitere possit, 

jubet.” 

Thus upon the one hand he was not en- 
titled to any degree of credit, and on the 
other he desired and deserved to have 
all the animadversions which the Regu- 
lation might produce, cast upon him, 
and upon him alone. 

He said he believed (and it was a great 
gratification to him to believe it) that 
there was not upon the face of the earth 
a place in which there was more real 
and practical Liberty than was at this 
moment existing in the city of Calcutta. 
He believed there was no place in which 
industry was more free in its exercise, or 
better secured in the enjoyment of its 
acquisitions. That there was no place 
where it was likely to be so effectually 
aided, if it had any thing like a claim to 
assistance. He said it was many years 
since he had first come here, aud not a 
few since he had last arrived. That he 
had never heard of any individual, who 
could justly complain of the conduct of 
the Government. That he believed a 
more mild, lenient, or indulgent one ne- 
ver existed ; and for bimself he ventur- 
ed to say, if any act of tyranny or op- 
pression was brought to his notice in any 
way, that he would most earnestly join 
in resisfance to it by all the means that 
were not forbidden by luaw—that he would 
remonstrate and petition, and could nat 
believe that redress would be denied, or 
that checks would not be applied which 
might effectually prevent a recurrence of 
the evils complained of. 

He avowed his belief however, that no 
benefit would be derived, and thought 
no benefit ought to be derived, from 
disrespect to the Government ; and as 
no grievance in reality existed, he thought 
the stability of a Government under 
which such advantages were enjoyed, 
never ought to be endangered by mere 
speculative discussions, which certainly 
very few of the community could derive 
any benefit from—and those few, perhaps, 
not the most worthy of consideration. 
Where, he would ask, are people more 
substantially independent to be found ? 
There is no place where men can declare 
and assert their rights with more fearless- 
hess andsecurity. Every thing which it is 
of importance to maintain may be main- 
tained and asserted without any fear of 
the consequences; and a Government 
under which so much is enjoyed, would 
not, he hoped, be endangered for the gra- 
tification of afew, who very possibly 
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wish to signalize themselves by the dis- 
cussion of theories thatno man has any 
real interest in, and which cannot be 
supported consistently with the autbority 
we live under, and by which we are so 
effectually protected. 


Continued his Lordship.—The fallacy 
consisted in affirming that this was a free 
country ; and he wondered how men 
could beso deceived, or could have so 
deceived themselves. He had never seen 
or heard of either text or comment that 
could lead him to believe the rights of 
Englishmen here, were at all hhe the 
rights of Englishmen in their own coun- 
try. He would, he said, speak his sen- 
timents in defiance of any man’s resent- 
ment, and he knew it was idiocy totalk 
of men having a control over Govern- 
ment in a country in which thev lived 
merely by sufferance ; in which they had 
no right to be at all; and from which 
they might by law be removed at plea~ 
sure. 

He declared, that friend as he was to 
Liberty, he like every other Briton had 
come here by choice, knowing, or hav- 
ing been supposed to know, that it ia not 
atree country. He was happy, be said, 
in enjoying and in seeing every one in 
enjoyment of practical freedom ia its 
fullest extent. For snch benefits, 
he said, it was no great sacritice to 
refrain from assaults upon the (rovern- 
ment; we should make but a bad ex- 
change if we gave up solid advantages 
for the indulgence of a few in their gains 
or caprices; andif we cannot have ll, 
he hoped we should make a judicious 
selection. 


He hoped that the Government would 
not, on account of the misconduct of a 
few, be compelled to adopt measures of 
severity by which all might be effect- 
ed. e have all in possession that can 
be desired, and he hoped the loss of it 
would not be hazarded for something 
of which we have no distinct idea—or 
if we brought ourselves to have a just 
onc, we must confess that it existed in 
enriching the necessitous who had no- 
thing but their own gains in view, or ia 
gratifying the vanity of system-mongers, 
or the malignancy of some even of a 
worse description. 

He said however, that if the 
happy state of this country was to be 
altered, he hoped it would be effected 
by constitutional means, and that we 
should not be forced into a change by the 
efforts of the Press. Let the islacure 
give us afree Press,—to that he had 
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no objection. He declared that he ne- 
ver would, because he never could, ob- 
ject to the extension of freedom; but 
that with respect to the extension of it 
to this country, there had been many 
objections, by many wise men. Sir 
YW£uLiiam Jones, who was as enthusias- 
tic as any man ever was, in the cause of 
Tiberty, declared that he would not 
preach his doctrines to the Indians ; and 
in a letter, which a to have been 
strictly confidential, talking of his own 
well known dialogue, he says, I perfectly 
agree, (and no man of sound intellect 
can disagree), that such a system is 
wholly inapplicable to this country, and 
if liberty could be foreed upon them by 
Britain, it would make them, as misera- 
ble as the cruellest despotism. His Lord- 
ship declared, that he did not give those 
as his own sentiments, or profess to con- 
cur in them. [n fact he had not form- 
ed any opinion upon the subject, and he 
would content himself, as every man 
must do, with the laws as they are. He 
would repeat, however, that it was no 
Jess than absurd, to talk of the existence 
of a Free Press, where there is no Con- 
stitution. If the Legislature pleased to 
extend the Constitution of England to 
India, it might do x0. Hitherto such a 
measure had not been deemed expedicnt,. 
and at present a Free Press was certain- 
ly out of its place. It might follow, but 
it could not precede, a Free Constitu- 
tion. ver form of Government it 
might please the Legislature to give us, 
he said it was his most ardent wish, 
that we might be left to as much 
practical liberty, as we at present en- 
joyed. 
in—He declared himself the de- 
cided enemy of Tyranny and Oppression 
in all their shapes ; and if any one could 
shew him, that he had either to complain 
of, he would go as far along with him as 
any other man would dare to go towards 
ress. But he would contend against 
the: soundness of that principle, which 
went to the abolition of power, or denied 
the propriety ef its existence, because it 
mig t ibly be abused. All power, he 
said, was liable to abuse, but every man, 
who possessed it was interested, even for 
his own sake, in using it with modera- 
tion. Besides, no man could act in dis- 
regard to the intevests of others with im- 
punity. In our Governments there was 
no power conferred without responsibi- 
lity ; and it was not too inuch to say, if 
those who d it did not act justly 
‘and humanely for the sake of others, that 
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it was their interest to do so for the sake 
of themselves. 

His Lordship declared, that he believed 
there were few men that heard him, who 
had lesa intercourse with the Govern- 
ment or with any of its members, than 
himself. With most of them he had long 
been acquainted, and from his own know- 
ledge, as well as the characters which 
they were known to bear, he belicved 
them to be incapable of abusing any au- 
ef with which they might be in- 
vested. 

The Government, he said, had full 
powers not only by one act of Paflia- 
ment, but that one confirmed and en- 
larged as to its sanctions,—to frame: 
Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations for 
the good order and civil government of 
the town of Calcutta. That if this was 
not a case, in which the enactment of a 
Regulation was proper, he was at a loss 
to conceive how any Regulation could 
ee by its propriety. He went 
farther, and declared some such one to 
be, in his opinion, absolutely necessary.. 
It could not be a Law, until it should be 
registered in that’ Court, with that 
Court’s approbation. He could not say, 
that thia was a Regulation, of which he 
approved in the largest sense of the 
word, for it is not such a one, as he him- 
self would have dictated. He thought it 
inartificially framed, and he much 
doubted if it would be found to answer 
the purpose, which its framers had in 
view. It might, however, if proved to 
be defective, be amended ; but it was his 
wish, and he was not without hope, that 
the Press would be so conducted in fu- 
ture, as to render any thing further, un- 
necessary. This Regulation went mere- 
ly to one point—to secure the Govern- 
ment against insult from the Press—to 
prevent those who might have the means 
of establishing a printing office, from 
bringing the Government into hatred 
and contempt. In such a Government 
he believed such a protection tobe ab- 
solutely indispensable, and it was there- 
fore that he approved of the Regulation, 
which purports to be calculated for the 
attainment of that end. 

He declared, that he cared not where 
his conduct was to be canvassed ; that 
he might be desirous of de ing mis- 
representation, but that he would not be 
deterred from speaking his mind, by any 


apprehension even of that. He felt that 


he was doing his duty to this country 
and to his own; and if he was to be 


‘frightened out of his course, he must be 
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subject to some sensations of fear, with 
which he had hitherto been unacquaint- 
ed. 

Where, he asked, isthe Law of Eng- 
land, to which this Regulation is repug- 
nant? He knew many to which it is 
conformable, but none to which it is re- 
pugnant. The very restraints upon our 
own countrymen here,-are sufficient to 
prove that such a Regulation as the pre- 
sent, is one which might have been es- 
tablished by the Legislature when it em- 
powered us to enact regulations ; unless, 
indeed, it is to be presumed, that the 
Legislature, well seeing the necessity of 
protecting this Government with power 
to be exercised in the most summary 
manner over British subjects, was willing 
to lay it open vo the assaults of every 
other description of people. To what 
purpose, he asked, should the Legisla- 
ture have empowered this Government 
to send every British subject out of the 
country, who might be supposed to have 
misconducted himself, if those who were 
certainly not higher in the contem- 
plation of Parliament, might resist 
and insult the authorities with com- 
parative impunity ? It never could have 
been intended tocompliment men who are 
not British subjects, with distinctions 
and privileges, which are denied to those 
who are. 

His Lordship knew many gentlemen 
of the description to which he alluded 
—that they were highly meritorious and 
respectable, but he thought they might 
be contented with standing on the foot- 
ing of British subjects, and that he did 
not think it their interest to lay claim to 
superior immunities. 

He had not, he said, the pleasure of 
being personally known. to the present 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, but had 
heard his character from men, who knew 
him well, and men who were qualified to 
judge of his merits; and that every 
thing he had heard of him was in his fa- 
vor; but it was his opinion, that the 
name of that gentleman had been used 
in such a manner, as a Government like 
this could not possibly endure. If he 
had been a British subject, and commit- 
ted an offence against the British Go- 
vernment to-day, he might be ordered to 
depart from the country to-morrow. 
Yet what is the insolent boast? That 
he is free from all controul of the Go- 
vernment, and amenable to this Court 
alone! That is, that he may print and 
publish any thing, however seditious, 


and destructive of this Government's 
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authority; that he may continue such 
publications at pleasure ; and that they 
cannot even be questioned until the 
next Sessions, which will be in June. 
And although a Bill of Indictment may 
be found against him, he may perhaps 
traverse over until October, giving bim 
all thé intermediate time to bring the 
Government into hatred and contempt, 
and to hold it at open defiance. There 
is no man (continued his Lordship) in 
the use of his reason, who can believe 
that the Legislature intended to secure 
the Government against assaults from 
British subjects, and lay it open at the 
same time to the outrages of men, who 
certainly cannot be supposed to have 
the interests of England so much at heart 
as British subjects have. What, he ask- 
ed, have we witnessed? The Govern- 
ment had thought proper to order Mr. 
Buckingham (the late Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal) to be transported to his 
own country.. He (Sir Francis) did not 
think himself at liberty to enter at all 
into the merits of that proceeding. Sit- 
ting where he sat, it would be highly 
improper in him to give an opinion of 
any sortupon the question. It may be 
at least assumed, that the order, in the 
opinion of Government, was proper. 
And what was the consequence? an 
immediate proclamation of defiance ;—a 
declaration that the paper should be con- 
tinued upun its former plan, and on its 
former principles, because the Editor 
to be appointed would not be within 
reach of the Government’s immediate 
authority. Nay—they went further, and 
announced the folly and weakness of the 
Government, in having removed Mr. 
Buckingham from his office, and in not 
having so much sagucity as to discover, 
that another Editor might be appointed, 
who would be free from their controul— 
that they had aggravated the evil of 
which they complained, by subjecting 
themselves to a greater annoyance in 
this country, and by sending Mr. Buck- 
ingham to another, where he could be a 
more formidable opponent ; and that they 
had thus, instead of being exposed to one 
battery, placed themselves between two 
fires. This, he believed, was the phrase 
which the Calcutta Journal was pleased 
to adopt, and he believed he had fairly 
given the sense of the Manifesto. He 
asked, if any Government onght' to sab- 
mit to such insolence and outrage, or if 
such aone as this could be co-existent 
with such a press? He declared, if the 
Government had been in his hands, that 
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he would haye thought himself justi- 
fied in disregarding forms, and consider- 
ed it his duty to subdue such audacity, 
if he had power sufficient to effect it. 
He believed, he said, that many had 
thought the passiveness of Government 
before this occasion culpable. For his 
own part he could hardly bring himself 
to think leniency culpable; but he 
wondered that a single Calcutta Journal 
published, as many of them were, with 
a seeming desire of subverting this Go- 
vernment’s authority, had ever been suf- 
fered to pass the precints of Calcutta, by 
the Government Dawk. 

He declared that he considered this 

insult to Government sufficient in itself 
to justify some Regulation, and to prove 
that the Law as it stood was not suffi- 
cient to protect authority from insult. 
’ His Lordship would again ask, if any 
man could believe that the Legislature 
meant to secure the Government against 
any attempt, which could be made 
upon it by our own countrymen, and to 
lay it open to the assaults of every one 
who happened to be born in [adia—every 
One circumstanced as the present Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal is? He believed, 
he said, that no one who maintained 
such a principle, ever could have looked 
forward to its extent. He said, he spoke 
advisedly and with great deliberation, 
but he protested most solemnly against 
intending offence. He again admitted 
the respectability of those, who formed 
so large a class of this community, (the 
more respectable they were, they might 
become the more dangerous;) but he 
said their claim depended upon the lo- 
cality of their birth under particular 
circu ces, and upon nothing else. 
This, he was confident, no man could 
deny ; and he asserted in the most dis- 
tinct terms, well knowing he could not 
be contradicted, that there was not a 
Sircar, or a Bearer, a Coolie, or Ma- 
ther, in the streets of Calcutta, who 
might not claim similar exemptions upon 
the very same principle ; and yet he be- 
lieved, if such persons set themselves for- 
ward in hostility to Government, few 
would be found to say, that they ought 
not to be restrained by Regulation, if 
the laws in existence were inadequate 
to the purpose of restraint. 

As to depriving men of their property, 
his Lordship declared himself unable to 
discover how this Regulation could have 
any such effect. He believed it was the 
intention of Government to licence every 
Press at present established; that he 
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would think it unjust and unreasonable 
not to do so. If this was not done, he 
could not but consider this as an ex pust 
facto law; and upon that ground he 
would withhold his concurrence. That 
he desired to have it understood, he would 
sanction it, believing it was not to have 
a retrospective operation. That he be- 
lieved the Government neither wished 
nor intended it to operate retrospectively; 
yet if any alarm was felt upon that ac- 
count, he had said enough to shew that 
it was groundless. He desired if any 
his concerned inan established Press, 

ad any fears upon the subject, that they 
might apply to him, and that he would 
suspend the registry of this Regulation, 
until their licenses were granted. How 
long they were to continue, would de- 
pend upon their own conduct. He did 
not feel the declaration he had now 
made to be necessary, but he wished to 
quiet or to prevent all apprehensions 
on the subject. 

As to the property of those, who may 
have speculated upon profits to be de- 
rived from an abuse of the Government, 
it stood upon a very different footing. 
The Government is no guarantee to such 
an adventure. It may truly say, 

‘¢ Non hexc foedera veni.” 

The Government is free to act, as it 
may think proper ; but he hoped, if there 
is any body concerned in such a fund, 
that he will not be suffered to benefit by 
his speculation. If like other funds, it 
is to rise as the state in hostility is reduced, 
and to advance upon every defeat of the 
enemy, —the Government being that 
enemy,—he trusted it would not be long, 
before we saw an end of such a stock, and 
of such a stock jobbing. 

Is this Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion, repugnant to the Laws of the 
Realm? He protested once more that 
he did not know the Law, to which it 
was repugnant. The Law, by which 
this country is governed, may be said by 
some to be repugnant to the Laws of the 
Realm. He held, that the Law, by which 
this country is governed, is the Law of 
England ; and he did not very clearly see 
how a Regulation, absolutely necessary 
to the maintainance of a Government 
80 constituted, could be said to be repug- 
nant to the Laws of England, provided 
it kept within the penalties, which this 
Government and this Court are empow- 
ered by Act of Parliament to impose. 
Being authorized to make Regulations 
for the good order and civil government 
of the town of Calcutta, the authority, 
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he said, may well be presumed to have 
been given with reference to that species 
of government,which has been establish- 
ed by Law. But he did not intend to 
rely upon any such distinction. He 
would ask if it was repugnant to the Laws 
of England to prevent the Government 
from being brought into contempt and ha- 
tred ! or is there any thing in a Newspaper 
Press which protects it against restraint ? 
There are many Acts of Parliament tend- 
ing to keep it under special controal. 
4{ndeed what is called the fettering of the 
English Press, is atopic of Le ar cla- 
mour. A few instances only out of 
many. needbe mentioned. If any ma 

shall have a Press not istered, an 

not having received a certificate of regis- 
try, a Magistrate may issue his warrant, 
ordering the house of the suspected un- 
wegistered Printer, to be broken into in 
the day time, and the Constable or other 
person authorized by the warrant, may 
seize and carry away all presses, types, 


and printed papers found on the premises, 


By another act, no man shall establish a 
riodical publication, until he shall 
ve given a bond, with two or more 

eufficient sureties, for £300 if within 

twenty miles of London, and £ 200 else- 
where in the United a Snr condi 

‘tional for the payment of such fine as 

may be adjudged against him by reason 

wf conviction. There are numberless 

‘ther restrictions, which he would 

not say directly amounted to licens- 

ing, although, perbaps, there was 
no great difference in licensing terms, 

and excluding agreat majority from a 

pees In England there is not, per- 

aps, one man in a thousand, who can 
comply withthe terms prescribed—the 
remainder have the ie upon com- 
pliance, and certainly without the form 
of a licence. Jn answer to what has 
been said relating to the Magistrate's 
jurisdiction, it may be observed that the 
penaltics imposed by the English acts 
are recoverable by the authority of Ma- 
gistrates. 
But is there any Law of England to 
which the Regulation is repugnant ? 

There is not any (Sir Francis said), that 

he knew of, exempting the trade of Prin- 

ters from such enactments as many other 
trades and professions are snbject to. 

He said, he thought Barristers were li- 

censed—that they were at least admitted 

by authority to practise at the Bar, al- 
though their admission might be refused. 

The Clergy were licensed,—Attornies 

were licensed,—and he might mention 
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many other cases of those, who cannot 
practise without license ; whose stations 
in life and rank in society are at least om 
a footing with Printers. How many traics 
ate there, which cannot be carned 
on without a license, and a revocable 
ehh ee Dill a Tavern 

eepers, Post Horse keepers, Hackney 
Coach keepers, venders of various arti- 
cles*, which it would be tiresome, and ta 
no purpose to mention. If it appeared, 
indeed, that Newspaper Printers were 
declared to be exempted from [icensé 
under évery circumstance, it might then 
become a question (if such exemption 
was not declared to be operative in this 
country) ee the nature of this go- 
vernment, and an emergent case, might 
justify it here. If this Regulation is nct 
justified, none ever was, or ever can be; 
ustified, by the act of Parliament. 

He again declared his belief and hit 
perfect assurance, that the authority given 
to the Government by this Regulation, 
would not be abused, and he considered 
it to be absolutely necessary. He should 
be sorry, indeed, if authority could be 
abused with impunity. It behoves those 
who are entrusted with it to act circums 
spectly, and with moderation. He 
would, he said, order this Regulation 
to be registered, with the reservation 
he had | y particularly mentioned. 

He sald, he had perhaps better be si= 
lent, than mention what he was about to 
state. He trusted there would be no 
occasion for a further Regulation, but 
hethought nobody could complain of the 
severity of this. He did not give an opinion; 
but from the spirit in which penal enact» 
ments are constroed in Courts of Justice, 
he conceived it might be a matter of 
doubt, whether or not more than ont 

nalty could be recovered, although 
there ware repeated offences under this 


Regulation. With that, however, he 
hid no concern. at nt. He thes 
desired that the Regulation might be re 


gistered in due time, unless he gave fa- 
ture directions to the contrary. 


© Nors.—The Grand Jury at the last Ses 
sions recommended, that ‘ all persons desiros 
of opening Shops or setting ap Trades, sboal 
be required to qualify themselves for so de- 
ing by obtaining a Licence te that effect 
from a Magistrate.’ 


James Sitk Buckingham, v. J. P. Let- 
kins, John Trotter and others. 

. Mr. Turton stated, that this cawe 

arose out of certain libels, published in 

the John Bull under various signatures 

on the following dates, namely, on thé 
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30th Nov. 1822, in a letter signed Nigel, 
on the 2nd Dec. with the same signature, 
on the 13th Dec. in a letter signed Sem- 
pronius ; on the 29th Nov. signed Civilis; 
and on the the Ist of Jan. in a pam- 
phiet from a Friend to Mr. Bankes ; and 
on the 4th Jan. & Catechism.—There 
Were ten counts, six of which were for 
the libels in question, and the other 
four variations in the wording and set» 
ting forth of the matter, contained in 
them—to all of which the defenddnts 
had pleaded—Not Guilty. + “aes 
Mr. Fergusson on rising to ad@ress the 
Court said, that from the crowded state 
of it on this occasion, he saw ‘that the 
‘case was one, which excited a grcat share 
of public interest, and he begged the 
indulgence of his Lordship, if he should 
not, in consequence of an indisposition 
which troubled him, address his Lords 
ship in such a manner, as he was accuse 
tomed to do. He had the greater cause 
to regret this indisposition on account 
‘of his client, but he assured the Court 
that he only mentioned it, that he might 
not be thought to hang back from duty. 
He had very little occasion to troubl 
the Court with what he had jast said; 
because he knew very well that the plain 
anvarnished tale, which he had to deliver 
required scarcely sny exertion. The 
character of his client, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, had been before the public for five 
ears, and was well known to that pub- 
ic, amongst whom, no doubt, varioug 
opinions prevailed on the subject: For 
the defendants he could only say, that 
they were persons of the greatest re- 
spectability, and that no one could be 
more respected, or beloved than they 
were in private life. He had the plea- 
gure of knowing them, and this was the 
opinion he individually entertained of 
them. The situation however, in which 
they now stood, was one of their own 
choosing. Previous to this action being 
brought, a letter had been addressed tw 
the Editor of the Bull, requesting him to 
give up the names of the writers in ques- 
tion, at his (the learned Counsel's) re- 
commendation, with an assurance, that 
no step should then be taken against 
the parties conaected with the John Bull. 
This the Editor had refused todo. The 
learned Counsel did. not blame him, for 
perhaps he was in ‘honor engaged not to 
do so, but if this were the case they must 
be contented to pay the damages. 
Persons connected: with newspa- 
pers were liable to pay the utmost 
farthing of damages in a civil action. 
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It was true, that this principle had 
been carried much further then was 
approved of by him. He should cite 
one case from many which existed, and 
which had before been quoted by Lord 
Erskine. A person had been convicted 
of publishing a certain work, and after 
his conviction he had offered the certi- 
ficate of a physician, toprove that on the 
day,on which the poblication took place, 
the individual was in a state of deliriam 3 
notwithstanding which, .he was con- 
demned to the pillory. But they were 
Hable criminally as well as civilly, if. 
they atimitted improper articles. That 
the Editor was liable toa prosecution 
there could be no doubt, when a thing 
was done coolly and deliberately. That 
the first letter signed Nigel was publish- 
ed in this manner was certain, for it is 
dated the 26th November, and did not 
appear until the 30th; and in this 
interval, the Editor on the 28th and 
29th published 4 notice to correspon- 
dents, in which Nigel was ‘deferred for 
& day or two. Now if gentlemen choose 
to indulge in the strange taste of embark- 
ing their property in Newspapers, they 
are bound to see thet private character, 
the laws, and the government are not 
libelled in them. But this letter must 
have been considered most exception- 
able, when it required the censorship of 
John Bull ! The second libel complain- 
ed of was published in the John Bull on 
the 2nd of December. It was clear that 
the first letter was the production of 
the Editor. The Editor in this was ac- 
cused of emasculating the first prodec- 
tion of Nigel, but whether he had done 
so or no, he had left the venom. The 
first letter was nothing in comparison 
to the second, which the Editor of the 
John Bull had the audacity to publish. 

* Ifthe first Letter of Nigel contained 
{ibels, the Owners and Editor were with- 
but excuse, and could have nothing 0d 
plead in mitigation of damages. It was 
their duty, if they received communi- 
cations containing libellous matter, to 
see that a were not published it 
that state. It was not for the owners 
to say, had no concern with the 
publication of the articles in question, 
that they left it entirely to the Editor ; 
for if they did so, they were as entirel 
Tihble, as if they did it themsclves. 

it were not possible for them, to pre-+ 
vent the publication of the libel, this 
‘may make gome difference in the extent 
‘of damages. But, snid the hearned 
Counsel, we will now see what the libels 
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wre, and I trust the remarks I shall 
make on the subject of them, will. not 
be so long as.to tire your Lordship’s 
patience. In the first letter of Nigel, 
the learned Counsel said, that his client 
was held up as a man unfit to mix with 
society, deserving of being kicked out 
of it; and arecommendation to this ef- 
fect was given to the public, with a 
threat of proscription to every one, who 
should associate with him after this no- 
tice of Nigel. The learned Counsel 
would not have recommended this libel 
to have been filed, had it not been for 
the threat made use of towards every one, 
who should differ froin the author of it. 
This was most infamous. In this libel 
great pains had been taken to fix it up- 
on an individual, and for this purpose 
it was noticed that Mr. Buckingham had 
been employed by Mr. Briggs, and all 
the tales told about falsifying letters, 
breach of trust, &c. Can there be a gros- 
ser libel than to accuse a man of falsi- 
fying letters or of breach of trust ? 

Tue tirst letter was sufficient to make 
the owners enquire, whether it was fit 
for them to trust their property and 
character into the hands of the Editor, 
and to see that no individual was slan- 
dered: in their property. 

But in the second letter the quotation 
from Juvena! itself, 

*“ Quid seutire putas omnes, Calvine re. 
centi, 

De scelere ct fidel violatw crimine '’— 
deserved to be put upon the record. 
The object of the letter, of which these 
lines were the motto, was to prove, that 
his client was the most nefarious villain 
in existence. Nigel talks about forcible 
reasonings. Whether he means his own 
forcible reasoning I do not know. I 
lave not found it in any thing he has 
written. Here an anonymous writer acts 
in the following manner: he points out 
an. individual, and says, That man is a 
villain, take care, I denounce him—you 
are not to enquire whether my denunci- 
ation be true or not, if you associate with 
him, you are a sharer in his infamy. 

But the most reprehensible part of 
this letter was the call made upon the 
officers of the King and the Company, 
to reject him from their society—I would 
ask your Lordship, continued the learned 
Counsel, whether the writer of such an 
article can be actuated by public and 
honest feeling, or by personal and black 
malignity, towards one who may have 
offended him. In the worst productions 
of the worst English journals, nothing 
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like this has ever appeared. It was not 
even enough to call upon the army to ex- 
pel him from society, the writer was not 
content to call upon them in an anony- 
mous name to do 80, but he calls upon the 
collective body of society to do the same. 

Never did a more mischievous, paipa- 
ble, or damnable libel appear against 
any individual, than against my client. 
A list of the proscribed was published, 
and all those who dared to associate 
with Mr. Buckingham were included in 
it. It was a libel on the Government to 
oe these things in the manner they 

ad been published—it seemed to say, 
that they had nothing but tittle tattle to 
hearken to, and speaking of one illus- 
triousindividual, he knew that he detested 
such a thing. This libel included every 
thing that constituted a libel, and the 
Government, the Governor General, and 
every one were attacked by it. 

Mr. Fergusson did not iotend to enter 
into the dispute relative to Messrs. 
Bankes, Burckhardt, &c. This was 
quite a distinct matter, of which the 
public had a right to form their own opi- 
nions. If this opinion were warmly 
expressed, he should not mind it; no 
one had a right to say to another, 
You shall discard an individual from 
society whom you believe to be in- 
nocent, and if you do not do so, you 
shall be discarded yourself, although you 
see nothing to justify your withdrawi 
your friendship from that individ 
As far as relates to his client, persons 
who protected him from his first arrival 
in the country, thought him worthy of a 
continuance of their friendship, and this 
too was called perverseness, because it 
did not agree with the opinions of Nigel, 
the person who had called upon the 
collective society, to expel Mr. qtr 
ham from amongst them. Is it possib 
that such language as that of Nigel can 
be endured? If his client were the 
worst of human beings,— if he had loiter- 
ed in his way with the treaty, of which 
he was the bearer from Egypt to Bom- 
bay—if he had borrowed money from 
every body, his client was untouched by 
law, and ought to have its full protection. 

These letters, said the learned Counsel, 
under the signature of Nigel were followed 
by others nearly as bad from day to day ; 
and as these have been brought forward 
up to this very time, I must have left 
my brief open until this moment, if I 
had wished to have included all the libel- 
lous matter, of which the Bull has bees 
the organ. 
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There is another letter, signed Civilis, 
and dated 29th November, which is of 
the same stamp; the same spirit of a 
demon pervades it, and J sincerely be- 
lieve the same person is the writer ; but 
not to press these observations any fur- 
ther, 1 shall only observe that every man 
knows the risk he incurs when he 
writes a libel. 

Mr. FEerGusson briefly noticed the 
Jetter of Sempronius, and then spoke of 
that of ‘* A Friend to Bankes.” In this 
letter the writer shewed considerable 
ability. The discussion of the subject 
of these letters was begun by the Quar- 
terly Review, in a critique on Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Travels in Syria, upon which 
Mr. Buckingham published what he 
called his defence.—To this the friend 
to Bankes replied with much flippancy, 
in what he termed a New Year’s Gift for 
Mr. Buckingham and his friends. This 
was certainly a very ungracious new 
years’ gift to Mr. B. as well as to the 
public, for it called upon the ‘‘ stewards 
of assemblies” to expel Mr. Buckingham 
from society. But he did not find peo- 

le so zealous in the prosecution of Mr. 
Buckingham, as he expected. If Mr. 
Buckingham appealed to the army to in- 
terfere in his behalf, this was downright 
sedition; and the public prosecutor did 
not do his duty, if he did not bring it 
forward. But he thought that Mr. 
Buckingham was now punished suffici- 
ently, and he hoped the friend to Mr. 
Bankes, was satisfied. The friend to Mr. 
Bankes, the learned Counsel said, was 
upknown to him, but he certainly was 
a man of talent, and as he has avowed, 
that whether he belonged to the pulpit 
or the bar, he did not think the part he 
had taken at all disgraceful, so neither 
should he stop to enquire who he was. 
He had the same advantage as the man 
who fights in a mask, who entrenched 
behind this cover could shoot his poi- 
soned arrows any where. The Friend to 
Bankes has had advantages of which he 
has not availed himself more, than a less 
genius would do. 

The learned Counsel said, it would be 
an excellent regulation to make people 
sign their names to whatever they wrote 
for the public, but at present libels were 
scattered about, without name or with- 
out responsibility. Is there any man, 
who would like to have his every action 
‘from his childhood up brought before 
‘the public, and yet all this had been the 
case of his client, who has had the most 
‘private actions of his life published, by 
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which there was no doubt he had very 
materially suffered. It had been said that 
the John Bull was favored by Govern- 
ment, but the Learned Counsel totally 
disbelieved it, and repeated his convic- 
tion, that such an idea might have a bad 
effect upon the public mind. He knew 
instances in which individuals had been 
deterred from being seen with his client, 
though he knew some few public spirit- 
ed men, who bad not given way to 
this feeling. In his public capacity the 
Learned Gentleman wouldnever defend 
a public libeller, but still he would main- 
tain the rights of individuals to com- 
ment upon the conduct of men in autho- 
rity ; but it is their duty to do so cor- 
rectly, and not mislead or misrepresent. 
The Government exercised justice in all 
its acts towards every class of the peo- 
ple, and the same power which defend- 
ed that Government from attack also 
defended individuals. 

The person who suffers such libels to 
be published is supposed to approve of 
them, and it is utterly impossible for any 
character, to stand against such repcated 
attacks. ore 

The learned Counsel then proceeded 
to point out the manner, in which the de- 
fendants had behaved since this plaint 
was filed.—They had applied for twenty 
days more, not to seek for evidence, but 
to plead. The libeller ought to be pro- 
vided with proof, and has no right, whea 
called upon to defend himself, to expect 
time to send to distant parts of the world 
for that purpose. It is the custom to 
examine witnesses by interrogatories 
from this Court, and until these had 
arrived, the case might have been put 
off for ever. Many people, who have 
been libelled without the least truth, 
have found some difficulty in disproving 
the accusations brought against them.— 
Mr. Fergusson hoped, that nothing in 
these papers had any influence in send- 
ing Mr. Buckingham out of the coun- 

.—He was not inclined to impute any 
thing of this kind to the Government: 
These libels had been made public in 
Europe as well as in India, and he beg- 
ged His Lordship to shew his opinion of 
the injury done to his client by the ex- 
tent of damages. Mr. Fergusson then 
sat down after a most able speech, to 
which we regret time and our limits pre- 
vent our doing full justice. 

Mr. Turton then proceeded to call 
witnesses for the Plaintiff, the first of - 
whom was Mr. Abbott. Witnesa was 
attorney to the defendants in this case, ~ 
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had received notice to produce a letter 
this morning, which he had not produ- 
ced. Knows Mr. Larkins’s haad writing, 
which he proved. Has seen Mr. Plow- 
den’s, but could not speak to it posi- 
tively, had not seen him write ; has re- 
ceived one or two letters from him, 
which he has acted upon. Upon some 
writing being shewn him, witness said, 
be could form no opinion whether it was 
his or not, Would act upon a letter thus 
written, if brought as from Mr. Plowden. 
Knows Mr. Trotter’s hand writing (prov- 
ed is,) knew Mr. Greenlaw before he 
was retained in this cause, and knew all 
the other defendants personally before 
ined. Witness knew, profession- 
ally anly, who were the proprietors. 
He speaks of the proprietors, and not of 
the defendants. Witness knew who were 
proprietors before he was retained. All 
the defendants, except Mr. Greenlaw, 
were proprietors, but subsequent tw the 
action some of them have ceased to be 
propriewors. Witness was retained some 
time in December, but cannot speak to 
theday. Does not know who was Editor 
on the 30th November. Witness has 
recejved notice to produce a letter from 
Mr, Comberbach, which he produced, as 
well as the answer written by . desire 
of his clients, of whom Mr. Greenlaw 
was one, but does not know when this last 
gentleman became Editor, nor does he 
- know who preceded him, or whether he 
de Editor in the beginning of Decem- 
_ Cross examined by Mr. Clarke.—Wit- 
ness would act upon a letter purporting 
to come from any gentleman jn Calcutta, 
if not acquainted with his hand writing, 
Witness drew up the deed wesang We 
present proprietors of the John Bu 

Mr. Fergusson here remarked, that 
the letter to. Mr. Greenlaw referred to 
the John Bull of the 21st, 22d and 25th 
of November, and in it he was called 
the Editor. 

The next evidence was Mr. W. Thack- 
er.— Witness is a bookseller, received 
Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine 
from Mesars. Black and Co. in London. 

Cross examined by Mr. Clarke.—Wit- 
neas has lived in India four years—The 
Journal was established when witness 
arrived, bas transacted business with 
Mr. Buckingham, and subscribed for 
two or three copies of the Journal, 
Witness believes that Mr. Buckingham 
was Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

_ Peter Paul is a Clerk of Mr. Com- 
» berbach, purchased at the office of the 
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. John Bull the Papers of the 2d, 28th, 


also of the 23d and 30th November, 
the 2d and 13th of December 1822, 
and the Ist and 4th January 1823.— 
All these wcre purchased at the office 
of John Bull, the usual place of ther 
publication.—The New Years’s Gift was 
sold there, and witness purchased and 
paid for the Gift.—The papers parchased 
by him he marked, and itis by his mark 
he tay Spee them, altho’ they have been 
out of his possession. 
George Chinnery, Esq. was then cal- 
aa eho remembers some letters in the 
ohn signed Nigel, another signed 
Civilis, and another signed Semproaius. 
He saw also the paper entitled the New 
Year’s Gift. He particularly remember- 
ed that which appeared on the 30th 
November. He was fully of opinica 
that the whole of these were dircted 
against Mr. Buckingham, although he 
had no direct proof of it. Witness also 
saw the Catechism on the 4th January, 
and imagined that the object of this was 
the same. Witnessknew Mr. Bucking- 
ham very intimately, and he was Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal. Remembers the 
time when the Journal was firat esta- 
blished, but not the date, and was al- 
ways a subscriber to the Calcutta Jour- 
nal. Saw an extract from the Quarter- 
ly Review before the publication of these 
libels. Never heard before this, that Mr. 
Buckingham had been guilty of fraud or 
breach of trust. Wasa member of the 
Meeting where certain documents were 
as tending to prove Mr. Bucking- 
‘a title to the Papers he had made 
use of in his book of Travels, Noto- 
rial copies of these documents were 
taken by a notary public, the ori- 
ginals of which appeared to Mr. 
Palmer and all present at the 
meeting to be perfectly satisfactory. 
However this meeting was occasioned 
by a-friend of Mr. Bankes, accusing 
him of making an ill use of certain do- 
cumenta connected with their Travels. 
The affair made some noise here at the 
time, but much more in England. Mr. 
Bankes charged Mr. cin, bai with 
ag: feng notes and using . The 
first that witness ever heard upon the 
subject was from Mr. Buckingham, 
when he requested him to attend the 
meeting already spoken of, at which 
every person present expressed his per- 
fect satisfaction with Mr. Buckjog- 
ham’s documents, and an account of the 
meeting was published some time after. 
Every one present at the meeting siga~ 
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ed document in favour of the authenti- 
city of Mr. Buckingham’s documents 
‘* willingly and heartily.” Witness was 
satisfied that all the charges azainst Mr. 
Buckingham were false, from the exa- 
mination of his documents, to which 
every one has assented. The parties 
present besides himself, were Mr. Pal- 
mer, Mr. Jaines Young, Mr. John Mel- 
ville, Mr. Calder, Mr. John Young, Mr. 
Clastenay and Mr. Winch. Except what 
cansed this meeting, never heard any 
thing prejudicial to Mr. Buckingham, 
until he saw it in the Joha Bull. As 
far as possible, the above geatlemen and 
himself were all agreed, and were deci- 
dedly of opinion from the answers given 
to their questions, that nothing improper 
attached to M°. Buckingham’s character. 

Peter Stone DeRozario.—Twenty -six 
papers were produced, which witness 
proved were printed at the Calcutta 
Journal Otfice. Witiress has been em- 
ployed in the office of the Journal siuce 
the first publication of that paper. 

Here the Plaintiff's case ended. 

Mr. Clarke now rose to enter upon 
his defence. He contended that nothing 
had been made out against Mr. Green- 
law, except the letter of Mr. Comber- 
bach, which atnounted to nothing at all. 
This objection was overraleil. 

Mr. Clarke thea entered on the defence, 
but it is impossible for us, to follow the 
Learned Gentleman through the whole 
of hiseloquentspeech. Hehad the honor, 
he said, in this case to be Counsel for the 
defendants. If his Learned Friend had 
claimed the indulgence of the Court on ac- 
count of indisposition, it was far more 
necessary for him to do 80, as there was 
scarcely one individual in the country, 
who did not know more of these affairs 
than he did, and consequently who was 
not better fitte:| for this defence than 
himself. Fearful, said the learned 
gentleman, lest I may have erred in 
judgment, and at the same time find- 
ing myself pitted against the strength 
and talent of the Indian bar,—and op- 
posed to two gentlemen of experience— 
I feel that if this does not entitle me to 
claim the indulgence of the Court, a 
claim which was never made in vain— 
nothing will entitle me to it. Fearful 
lest my inability should prejudice my 
chent’s case, I rely on the goodness of 
the Court, aclaim which I again repeat, 
was pever made in vain. 

In beginning this defence I cannot do 
better than call your Lordship’s atten- 
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tion toa passage of Scripture, * Lwillliken 
him unto a wise man, who builthis house 
upon arock, and the rains descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house, and it fell not, for 
it was founded npon a rock.” Anxious 
to act upon this principle, the simple 
statement, which | am about to make, 
will help me to do so most efficiently. 
On this occasion, who am I defending ? 
Gentlemen of the civil service—men of 
respectability, who have passed the or-' 
deal of public opinion with credit, and 
against whom nothing could ever be 
insinuated.—Two of them are officers of 
your Lordship’s Court.—Can these be 
the men, who would wish to vilify the 
plaintiff? It seems that sume cause 
must exist for their dving so. I own that 
my clients are legally liable to the con- 
sequences of snch an action, but whether 
they are morally so, is what will not here 
be discussed. Is it not possible, that they 
may have given up the management of 
the paper tothe Editor? But if they 
have done so, they are still liable, be- 
cause they could have prevented the 
publication, and if they did not do so, 
they are still liable in the eve of the law. 
But now let us see who is the plaintiff ? 
The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, who 
in Egypt was a suspicious man. He 
published a Ictter inthe Juurnal from 
Mr. Bankes, an excellent man, whom 1° 
know, in which he acknowledges that 
Mr. Burckhardt stamped him a villain. 
Briggs and Co. at Alexandria threatened 
him with a prosecution, if he did not re- 
store their money, which he had taken 
from them. As: im Egypt so he was in 
Bombay. At length he comes to Cal- 
cutta-—he enters here intothe speculation 
ofthe Journal, and at last is sent home, as 
a disturber of the public peace. Mr. 
Clarke contended, that the plaintiff fn 
this case having of his own accord been 
the cause of the discussion, the Court 
could not interfere. If aman holds an 
estate and gives people leave toenter the 
grounds of it, and damages are commit- 
ted onthe estate, he cannot bring his 
action for damages, because it was by 
his permission, that people came upon it. 


' Mr. Buckingham invited the public to 


come forward to the discussion, for long 
before these libels had appeared, he 
boasted, that he feared nothing from the 
Public Press; and asserted, that if he could 
not disprove all the charges, brought 
against him, he must be both a block- 
head and arogue. The Learned Coun- ‘ 
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sel now adverted to an article in the 
Journal in which it was stated, that 
‘© Mr, Bankes’s respectability was to 
be proved.”—This he denied, for it had 
been proved Jong . Mr. Clarke 
again contended, that the Piaintiff had 
no right to come forward in this Court 
after he had been found guilty by the 
Court, by whom he insisted upon being 
tried. 

Sir F. Macnayhten—Have you the 
record of his conviction ? 

Mr. Clarke.—Yes, my Lord, before the 
tribunal of the public, to which he sub- 
mitted himself,—and I contend again, 
that he had no right to come here after 
that. Thecharge of breach of trust re- 
lates to the Journey from Alexandria to 
Bombay, when he was charged with the 
transmission of a commercial treaty, 
and during which Journey he collected 
the materials forhis work. By the loss 
of time thus occasioned, he performed 
the Journey in such a manner, as to be 
guilty of a breach of trust with his em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Fergusson was sorry to interrupt 
Mr. Clarke, but the nature of the plead- 
ings had precluded him from proving the 
truth of Mr. Buckingham’s case, and 
surely Mr. Clarke ought not, to indulge 
in invective against Ris client, for the 
purpose of proving that he was guilty of 
a breach of faith. 

Sir F. Macnaghten made some obser- 
vation which we did not hear distinctly, 
but which we understood to imply, that 
Mr. Clarke was at liberty to read any 
thing, to disprove the malicious intent. 

Mr. Clarke said that what he had read 
was the truth, or it was not the truth. 
It appears from the letter of Mr. Barker, 
that although Mr. Buckingham was at 
Soor in January, he did not arrive at 
Aleppo until May, and that in conse- 
quence of this delay, Mr. Barker thought 
him a mere adventurer, and did not 
honor his draft. This quarrel was how- 
ever eventually made up. When he ar- 
rived at Bombay, Messrs. Briggs and 
Co. charged him with a breach of faith, 
and obliged him to pay back 2001. out 
of the 4001. to which he was entitled for 
carrying the letter from Alexandria to 
Bombay. 

Mr. Clarke now proceeded to read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ On Buckingham, by 
Sheik lbraham,” when Mr. Fergusson 
again rose, and observed, that this was 
going further, than he ever heard any 
Counsel go before. 
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Sir F. Macnaghten.—IJt is going far- 
ther than I was prepared for. 

Mr. Clarke continued, that if a man 
submits his cause to the public, and they 
pronounce a decided opinion upon it, 
le has no right afterwards to come into 
Court to seek damages for the opinioa 
thus expressed. 

The learned Counsel then spoke of 
the obligations under which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was placed to Mr. Buckhardt— 
and of Mr. Buckingham’s character of 
that individual, through the whole of 
which we much regret that neither our 
time nor our limits will permit us to 
follow him. 

He then said that the Catechism was 
no more than an answer to one publish- 
ed by Mr. Buckingham, and afterwards 
read an article from the Journal of the 
27th of March, reflecting upon the John 
Bull. 

The learned Counsel then observed, 
that ever since the plaintiff had been in 
Calcutta, bis paper had teemed with 
libels. ‘The Church, the Government, 
the Governor General, the officers of 
Government—all had been attacked by 
him, and on this ground he contended 
the plaintiff had no right to come into 
Court. The learned Counsel contended, 
that his clients had done a public service, 
by exposing the character of Mr. Back- 
ingham, and that the private injury was 
swallowed up in the public benetit, and 
he again contended on this ground, that 
the plaintiff was entitled to no damages 
whatever. He then referred to some re- 
marks on a Visitation Sermon which 
appeared in the Journal on the 19th Oc- 
tober 1819, and which he i 
as infamous. 

The learned Counsel then adverted to 
the fact of the letters of Nigel, being re- 
published in the Journal. He observed 
that the circulation of the John Bull 
was small, but that of the Jonroal 
widely extended. The injury would not 
have been extensive if confined to the 
Bull, but if any was received, it would 
be vastly encreased by the wide spread 
of the Journal, and the Plaintiff must 
abide by the consequences of his own 
deed. 

With reference to the Friend to 
Bankes, the Learned Counsel observed, 
that he did not know who he was, but 
said he, if { had been in India, and had 
seen the attacks made upon Mr. Bankes, 
intimately connected as | am_ with him, 
[could not have been silent. Captain 
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Bogue, the friend of Mr. Burckhardt, 
had come forward, and had published 
letters, of which he was the avowed 
author, but yet Mr. Buckingham did not 
dare to bring an action against him. 

The question then is, can the Plain- 
tiff maintain his action. The Learned 
Counsel imagined not, for the reasons he 
had stated, but ifhe could, the question 
would be, as to the amount of damages, 
to which he would be entitled. This 
certainly ought to be trifling, particu- 
larly after his own acknowledgment, that 
no injury had been suffered by him, as 
to the circulation of his paper. The 
Learned Counsel would put down libels 
in every country, for he knew well that 
the public encouraged libellers—English - 
men were accustomed to look at the 
conduct of their superiors with distrust, 
and they are more apt to read a paper 
like the Journal, than one conducted on 
more moderate principles. But the only 
alternative that could be applied to a 
man of the character of the Plaintiff 
was ridicule, and this had been applied 
and succeeded ; and now he came pout- 
ing into Court for damages, in a case, 
which if it did exist at all, was brought 
about by himself. The Court must 
know the circumstances of this affair, 
the learned Counsel remarked, better 
than he possibly could. In the defence 
he had just made, he labored under ever 
disadvantage. His ignorance of the af- 
fair; his want of ability, had’ rendered 
him very unequal to the task. But he 
had waded throngh all the papers, and 
made all the selections, which he had 
this day produced. The Court had seen, 
that Mr. Buckingham was a pestilent 
fellow, not only interrupting society, 
bat endeavouring to alienate the minds 
of the people, and he therefore contend- 
ed that the Jolin Bull was more entitled 
to thanks than to blame, for the part 
which its conductors had taken. Ifa 
verdict were given against them, it would 
be unfortunate for individuals and the 
state, and like the execution of Lord 
Stafford, would be an intimidation to 
virtne and an encouragement to those, 
who did not care for violating the laws. 
This would be the effect of a verdict 
against bis clients. Mr. Buckingham 
had courted scrutiny, and had produced 
documents, which had ended in the con- 
fusion, with which his clients had over- 
whelmed him. 

Mr. Fergusson briefly replied.—lIf he 
were to address hi to nothing but 
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what he had said before, he should do 
wrong, and the conclusion of Mr. Clarke’s 
address had prevented him from waiy- 

ing his right toreply. When his client 
was sent away, it was for Government 
to say, whether it had done right or wrong, 
but therecould be no excuse for Mr. 
Clarke calling Mr. Buckingham a pesti- 
lent fellow, and a mereadventurer. The 
libel was contained in the proposal to 
hunt down, and to drive him from socie- 
ty, und to proscribe those, who should 
receive him into their society. The 
Learned Counsel was surprized at the 
line of reply pursued by Mr. Clarke. 

Instead of a speech in mitigation of 
damages, the whole tissue of libels, on 

which this proceeding was founded, had 

been defended. ‘The Court had been 

told that all this was right—an assertion, 

which he should have thought no coun- 

sel of discretion would have made. He 

praizes his clients—makes it their deli- 

berate act,—and says, that it was right, 

that this man should be exterminated 

and hunted down to very destruction.—I 

will not follow my learned friend through 

the long journey at Mr. Brigy’s expence, — 
but I will engage to say, it is such a oue 
as he would be sorry to perform tor £ 
400, for according to all accounts it was 
one of the most dangerous and perilous, 
that ever was performed by man. ‘The 
despatches with which Mr. Buckingham 
was entrusted reached Bombay sooner, 
than he could have taken them, and 
when he arrived there, Briggs and Co. 
were not dissatisfied with him. But the 

facts were these, the Pacha of Egypt 
had charged too heavy duties, and these 
gentlemen sought to recover part of it 
back from Mr. Buckingham. With re- 
gard to Mr. Bankes’s statement, it was 
elicited by Mr. Clarke from Mr. Chin- 
nery, that this statement was false, 
and that nine most respectable gentle- 
men, after due deliberation, were satis- 
fied that Mr. Buckingham’s was correct. 
—With regard to Mr. Burcklardt, if 
ever there was a calumuniator in the 
world, lie was so to Mr. Buckingham, 
by whom he was used too well; but 
there was one most infamous thing in 
Buckhardt’s statement relative to Mr. 
Buckingham’s having left his wife and 
family to subsist upon charity, to whom 
he was most fondly attached. 

With regard to the extracts from the 
twenty-six papers’ which his learned 
friend had read, he was satisfied that if 
he could have found more libellous mat- 
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ter he would have done it, but as he had , 


not, he had no_ hesitation in saying that 
nothing could be found more pure than 
the Calcutta Journal. If he came to 
libels between the editors, only one is to 
be found in all these papers, and that is 
it, which accuses the Editor of the Bull 
of subserviency. But for this was Mr. 
Buckingham to be hunted from society. 
Nothing could be more hateful in the 
eye of the English law than to see two 
or three individuals unite to drive a man 
from society. As to damages, a man 
may be better liked by his friends for 
being falsely libelled, and this the learn- 
ed Counsel had often known to be the 
case. But Mr. Fergusson was surprized 
to hear what Mr. Clarke had said rela- 
tive to Nigel being republished in the 
Journal. It was done to expose his ma- 
lice : but if the other side were to be 
believed, it was done for the purpose of 
proving the truth of his assertions. 

Sir F. Macnaghten would not go far 
into the subject, and although he be- 
lieved that the proprietors were not ac - 
tuated by malice, yet they were still re- 
sponsible for what was published. He 
wished to say as little as possible on the 
subject, but it was evident that the plain - 


tiff came with a just claim to damages. | 


Special damages he was not entitled to, 
indeed he did not claim them, but he 
was certainly entitled to damages. If 
he had come into Court injured in cha- 
racter, in circumstances, or even ma- 
terially hurt in his mind, he would have 
had a claim to exemplary damages, but 
this was not the case, and he thought 
he was catitled to damages to the amount 
of 1,000 Rs. 
The judgement included Costs. 


FORT WILLIAM, 


Tre 5TH APRIL, 1823. 


The Governor General in Coun- 
cil, with reference to the Bye-Law 
passed on the 14th ultimo, and 
registered in the Supreme Court 
on the 4th Instant, deems it pro- 
to notify tothe Proprietors and 

ditors of Newspapers and other 
Periodical Works, as specified in 
the aforesaid Bye-Law, that the 

ublication in any such Paper or 
eriodical Work of matter coming 
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under any of the following heads, 
will subject them to be deprived of 
the License, under which such Pa- 
per or other Periodical Work may 
be conducted. 

Ist. —Defamatory or contumelious re- 
ficctions against the Kiog or any of the 
Members of the Royal Family. 

2ud.—Ohservations or Statements 
touching the character, constitution, 
measures or orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public Authorities in Enz- 
land, connected with the Government of 
India, or the character, constituhon, 
measures or orders of the Indian Go- 
vernments, impugning the motives and 
designs of such Authorities or Govern- 
ments, or in any way tending to bring 
them into hatred or contempt ; to excite 
resistance to their orders, or to weaken 
their anthority. 

3rd.—Observations or Statements of 
the above description, relative to allied 
or friendly Native Powers, their Minis- 
ters or Representatives. 

4th.—Defamatory or contumelious re- 
marks or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor General, the Go- 
vernors or Commanders in Chief, the 
Members of Council, or the Judges of 
His Majesty’s Courts atavy ofthe Pre- 
sidencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
publications of any description, tending 
to expose them to hatred, obloquy or 
contempt; also libellous or abusive re- 
flections and insinuations against the 
Public Officers of Government... 

5th.—Discussions having a tendency 
to create alarm or suspicion among the 
Native population of any intended of- 
ficial interference with their religious opi- 
nions and observances, and irritating and 
insulting remarks on their peculiar 
usages and modes of thinking on religi- 
ous subjects. 

6th.—The re-publication from English 

or other papers of passages coming under 
the foregoing heads. 
7th.—Defamatory publications tend- 
ing to disturb the peace, harmony and 
good order of society. 

8th.—Anonymous appeals to the pub- 
lic relative to grievances of a profes- 
sional or official nature, alleged to have 
been sustained by public officers in the 
service of His Majesty or the Honorable 
Company. 

The foregoing rules impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussiea 
of any matters of general interest, re- 
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lating to Enropeun or Indian affairs, pro- 
vided they are conducted with the tem- 
per and decorum, which the Government 
has a right toexpect from those living un- 
der its protection; neither do they pre- 
clude individuals from offering in a tem- 
perate and decorous manner, through 
the channel of the pnblic Newspapers or 
other periodical works, their own views 
and sentiments relative to matters affect- 
ing the interests of the community. 

It will be the duty of the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Government, and that Of- 


ficer is hereby enjoined to bring to the 


notice of Government without delay, 
any infringement of the foregoing rules 
by the conductors of Newspapers or 
other Periodical Works published in the 
English language ; and the same duty is 
assigned to the Persian Secretary to the 
Government with relation to Newspa- 
pers and other periodical publications 
in the languages of the country. - 

The Editors of the Newspapers or 
other periodical works in the English 
language are required to lodge one copy 
of every Newspaper, regular or extra, 
and of every other periodical work pub- 
lished by them respectively in the office 
of the Chief Secretary to the Government, 
and the Editors of Newspapers or other 
periodical works in: the languages of the 
country are in like manner required to 
logge one copy of every Newspaper or 
other Periodical Work published by 
them in the Office of the Persian Secre- 
tary to the Government. For these 
copies they will receive payment at the 
usual rate paid by regular Subscribers to 
such publications respectively. . 

Published by Order of the Honorable 
the Governor General in Council, 

W. B. BAYLEY, 
Chief Sec. to the Govt. 
-Itis hereby notified, that Individuals 
wishing to apply for Licenses under the 
provisions of the Bye-Law, will be fur- 
nished with the forms of the necessary 


Affidavits, on application to the Magis- 


trates of the Police Office. 


The following Regulation, passed 
by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil on the present date, is publish- 
ed for general information. 


A. D. 1823. REGULATION III. 
A Recuuation for preventing . 


the establishment of Printing 
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Press without License, and for 
restraining, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the circulation of 
printed Books and Papers : 
Passed by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council on the 5th April 
1823, corresponding with the 
24th Chyte 1229, Bengal era ; 
the 10th Chyte 1230, Fussly ; the 
25th Chyte 1230 Willaity ; the 
9th Chyte 1880 Sumbut; and 
the 22d Rujub 1238 Higeree. 


Preamble.—WHEREAS it is deemed 
expedient, to prohibit within the 
territories immediately subordinate 
to the Presidency of Fort William, 
the future establishment of printing 
presses, and the use of any such 
presses, or of types or other mate- 
rials for printing, except with the pre- 
vious sanction and licence of Govern- 
ment, under suitable provisions, to guard 
against abuse ; and whcreas it may be 
judged proper to prohibit the circulation, 
within the territories aforesaid, of parti- 
cular newspapers, printed books, or pa- 
pers of any description, whether the 
same may be printed in the town of Cal- 
cutta or clsewhere ;—the following rules 
have been enacted, to be in force from 
the date of their promulgation within 
the territories immediately subordi- 
nate to the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

I].—The printing of bcoks and papers 
and the use of printing presses prohibited, 
except with the License of Government. 
Violation of this rule how punishable.— 
No person shall print any book or pa- 
per, or shall keep or use any printing 
press, or types, or other materials, or ar- 
ticles for printing, without having ob- 
tained the previous sanction and license 
of the Governur General in Council for 
that purpose ; and any persona who shall 
print any book or paper, or shall keep 
or use any printing press or types, or 
other materials, or articles for printing, 
without having obtained such license, 
shall be liable, on conviction before the 
Magistrate or Joint Magistrate of the 
Jurisdiction, in which such offence may 
be committed, to a pecuniary fine not 
exceeding one thousand rupees; com- 
mutable, if not paid, to imprisonment 
without labor, for a period not exceeding 
six months. 
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Wl—Unkcensed printing presses to be 
attached by the. Magistrates, and to be 
disposed of as the Government may di- 
rect. Under what circumstances Ma- 
gistrates may issue warrants for the search 
of houses—The Magistrates and Joint 
Magistrates are further authorized and 
directed to seize and attach all print- 
ing presses and types, and other ma- 
terials or articles for printing, which 
may be kept or used within their re- 
spective jurisdiction without the per- 
mission and license of Government, and 
to retain the same (together with any 
printed books or papers found on the 
premises,) under attachment, to be 
confiscated or otherwise disposed of, as 
the Governor General in Council (to 
whom ap immediate report shall be 
made in all such cases) may direct; 
and if any Magistrate or Joint Magis- 
trate, shall on credible evidence or cir- 
cumstances of strong presumption, have 
reason to believe, t such unlicensed 
printing presses, or types or other ma- 


terials or articles for printing, are kept. 


or used in any house, building or other 
place, he is authorized to issue his 
warrant to the Police Officers to search 
for the same, in the mode prescribed 
in the rules for the entry and search 
of dwelling houses, contained in Clauses 
fifth, sixth and seventh, Section XVI. 
Regulation XX. 1817. 

IV.—Persons desirous of keeping or 
using printing presses, how to apply fora 
license. Circumstances to be specified in 
the application. nd how to be verified. 
—Whenever any person or persons shall 
be desirous of keeping or using any print- 
ing press or types, or other materials or 
articles for printing, he or they shall state 
the same by a written application to the 
Magistrate, or Joint Magistrate of the 
Jurisdiction, in which it may be proposed 
to establish such printing press. The ap- 
plication shall specify the real and true 
name and profession, cast or religion, age 
and place of abode of every person or 
persons, who are, (or are intended to be) 
the printers and publishers, and the pro- 
prietors of such printing press or types 
or other materials or articles for printing, 
and the place where such printing press is 
to be established ; and the facts so stated 
in the application, shall be verified on 
oath, or on solemn obligation, by the 

ne therein named as the printers, pub- 
ishers or proprietors, or by such of them 
as the Magistrate or Jomt Magistrate may 
think it expedient to select for thatpurpose. 
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V.—Application to be forwarded fo 
Government, who will grant or withhold 
the license.—The Magistrate or Joint 
Magistrate shall then forward a copy of 
such application (with a translation, if 
it be not in the English language! to the 
Governor General in Council, who after 
calling for any further information which 
may be deemed necessary, will grant, or 
withhold the license, at his discretion. 

VI.—The conditions which mey be an- 
nexred to such license to be communicated, 
both verbally and in writing, to the par- 
ties concerned.—If the license shall be 
granted, the Magistrate or Joint Magis- 
tratc will deliver the same to the parties 
concerned, and will apprise them, both 
verbally and in writing, of the condi- 
tions which Government may in each 
instance think proper, to attach to such 
license. 

VIL.—Power of recalling such Licenses, 
reserved to Government. Notice of re- 
cal how to be served.—The Governor Ge- 
neral in Council reserves to himself, the 
full power of recalling and resuming any 
such license, whenever he may see fit 
to do so. Such recal will be communi- 
cated by the Magistrate or Joint Magis- 
trate, by a written notice to be delivered 
at the house, office, or place named io 
the application, as that, at which the 
printing press was to be established, or at 
any other house, office, or place, to 
which such printing press may, with 
the previous knowledge and written 
sanction of the Magistrate or Joint Ma- 
gistrate, have been intermediately re- 
moved. 

VIIl.—Penalties attacking to persons 
who may use such printing presses after 
notice of recal._—Any person or personas, 
who, after such notice being duly served, 
shall use, or cause, or allow to be used, 
such printing presses or types, or other 
materials or articles for printing, shall be. 
subject to the penalties prescribed in Sec- 
tion JI. of thie Regulation ; ines the print. 
ing presses, types and other iale’ 
or articles for printing ( with all 
printed books and papers found on the pre- 
mises) shall be seized, attached and dis- 
posed of, in the manner prescribed in 
Seetion III. of this Regulation. 

IX.—Thke frst and last pages of beoks 
and papers printed at a licensed press te 
contain certain specifications. copy of 
every book and paper printed at a licensed 
press, to be forwarded to the Magistrate, 
and by him to Government.—All_ books 
and papers which may be priated af a 
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press duly licensed by Government, 
shall contain on the first and the last 
» in legible characters, in the same 
and character as that in which 
such book or paper is printed, the 
name of the printer, and of the city, town 
or place, at which the book or paper 
may be printed ; and of every book 
and paper printed at such licensed press, 
one copy shall be immediately forward- 
ed to the local Magistrate or Joint 
Magistrate, who will pay for such books 
or papers the same prices as are paid 
‘by other purchasers ; all such books and 
papers, if printed in the English, or 
other European language, shall be for- 
warded by the Magistrate or joint Ma- 
gistrate to the office of the Chief Se- 
cretary to Government, and if printed 
in any Asiatic language, to the office of 
the Secretary to Government in the 
Persian Department. 

X.—WNotice how to be given, if the 
circulation of any newspaper or printed 
book shail be prohibited by Government. 
—If the Governor General in Council 
shall at any time deem it expedient to 
prohibit the circulation, within the ter- 
ritories immediately subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort William, of any par- 
ticular newspaper, or printed book, or 
paper of any description (whether the 
same may be printed in the town of 
Calcutta or elsewhere) immediate notice 
of such prohibition will be given in the 
Government Gazette, in the English, 
Persian and Bengalce languages. The 
Ufficers of Government, both Civil and 
Military, wil] also be officially apprised 
of such prohibition, and will be direct- 
ed to give due publicity to the same, 
Within the range of their official influence 
and authority. 

XI.—The wilful circulation of such 
prohibited papers, how punishable, if 
the offence be committed by persons sub- 
ject to the authority of the Zillah and 
City Courts.—Any persons subject to the 
authority of the Zillah and City Courts, 
who after notice of such prohibition, 
shall knowingly and wilfully circulate, 
or cause to be circulated, sell, or cause 
to be sold, or deliver out and distri- 
bute, or in any manner cause to be 
distributed, at any place within the 
tefritories subordinace to the Presiden- 
cy of Fort William, any newspaper, 
or any printed book, or paper, of any 
description so prohibited, shall on 
conviction before the Magistrate or 
Joint Magistrate of the Jurisdiction in 
which the offence may be committed, 
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be subject for the first offence, to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred rupees; 
commiutable, if not paid, to imprison- 
Ment without labour, for a period not. 
exceeding two months; and for the 
second, and each and every subsequent 
offence, to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred rupees, commutable to impri- 
sonment without hard labour, for a pe- 
riod not exceeding four months. 
XIL—The offence how punishable, if 
committed by a person not subject to 
those Courts.—If the person who may com- 
mit the offence described in the preceding 
Section, shall not be amenable to the au- 
thority of the local Magistrate, | or. 
Joint Magistrate, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council will adopt such mea- 
sures for enforcing the prohibition no- 
tified in pursuance of Section X. as 
may appear just and necessary. 
XIII.—Judgments passed by Mayis- 
trates under this seeder to be re- 
ted to Government.—All judgments 
for fines given by the Magistrate and 
Joint Magistrate under this Regulation, 
shall be immediately reported, (with a 
copy and abstract translation of the pro- 
ceedings held in each case) for the in- 
formation and orders of the Governor 
General in Council, who reserves to 
himself a discretion, of remitting or re- 
ducing the fine in any instance, in which 
he may judge it proper to do so. 
By Order of the Honorable the Gou- 
vernor General in Council, 
W.B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to the Govt. 


Fort William ; 5th April, 1823. 


Asiatic Society.— On Wednesday 
evening, the 8th of March, a Meet- 
ing of the members of the Asiatic 
Society was held at their Apart- 
ments in Chouringhee, W. B. Bay- 
LEY, Esq. Vice-President in the 
Chair. 

The Honorable J. H. Harine- 
TON was elected a Vice-President, 
and Dr. A. R. Jackson, J. 
Wueat.ey, and R. B. Fraxcis, 
Esqs. proposed at the last meet- 
Ing, were elected members of the 
Society. 

A letter was read from Mr. A. 
W. Scavece of Bonn in Prussia, 
acknowledging his election as an 
Honorary Member. 
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A letter from the Aulic Coun- 
sellor, Von Hammer, was read, 
stuting that some new Mithriac 
monuments, still more remarkable 
than those hitherto known, had 
been discovered in Trannsylvania, 
of which he proposes to offer a 
description. He also acknowledg- 
ed the receipt of the 13th volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

Mr. Mack communicated his 
thanks, by letter, to the members 
of the Society, for the accommoda- 
tion which they had liberally affurd- 
ed him for his Course of Lec- 
tures on Chemistry. 

A letter was read from Dr. Ca- 
REY, inclosing onefrom H. NISBET, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, giving an 
account of the Aerolite which late- 
ly fell in the Zillah of Allahabad. 
Mr Nisser promises to send a 
specimen of the meteoric stone to 
the Society, to be deposited in the 
Museum. Six fragments in his 
possession weigh upwards of twen-_ 
ty-one pounds. 

A communication was read 
from Mr. Moorcrort, on depu- 
tation to Chinese and Oosbek 
Toorkistan, dated Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh, May 7th, 1821, for- 
warding various articles for the 
Museum, which have been receiv- 
ed. 1.—The skin of the Lynx. 
2.—The skin of the Leopard, both 
male and female, the latter the 
largest. 3.—The skin of the Bear. 
4.—The skin of the Fox.—5. The’ 
skin of a variety of the Flying 
Squirrel. These skins are said 
to differ considerably in color 
from the skins of the same kind of 
animals in other parts of Asia, to 
which Europeans have had access. 


A Letter was read from Dr. 


wApam, Secretary to the Calcutta 
Medical and Physical Society, re- 


questing, by the direction of the - 


President and Managing Commit- . 
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tee, the members of the Asiatic 
Society to grant their Apartments 
for the use of the Medical Society, 
till such time as permanent ac- 
commodation can be procured else- 
where. Permission was granted 
as far as it may not interfere with 
the convenience of the Asiatic 
Society. 

W. B. Baytey, Esq. presented 
to the Society for the Museum, in 
the name of B. H. Honcson, Esq. 
some specimens of Woollen Cloth, | 
of Crystals, of Metallic Ores, of 
Salagram Stones, of Siva Lingas, 
and a Prayer-cylinder, from Ne- 

aul. 

The Woollen Cloth is the ma- 
nufacture of the women of Bhote.. 
Bhote, according to the natives of 
Katmandoo, is that vast mountain- 
ous tract, bounded on the East by 
the Indus, on the West by the 
Burhampooter (within the hills), 
and on the North by the Himalaya, 
or eternal snows. On the South 
there seems to be no natural boun- 
dary, Bhote being said to begin 
where those petty hill principal- 
tics, upon the ruins of which the 
Goorkha dynasty rose, terminates 
towards the north ;—so that the 
northern frontier of those petty 
states is the southern boundary of 
Bhote. ‘The Sheep, whose fleece 
affords the material for the woollen 
manufacture here noticed, is a na- 
tive of Bhote. It is a large, - 
strong, and stately animal, resem-_ 
the Leices- 
tershire breed. It is the only beast 
of burden that can traverse those 
frightful regions, and carries com- 
monly about fifteen seers, and 1s 
of Nepaul, 
about 2-Rupees eight annas. The 
fleece differs greatly in quality, 
changing with every difference 
climate that is experienced through- 
out the extensive tract in question. 
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It is coarsest in the most southern 
parts, and gradually improves in 
softness as the cold increases to- 
wards the north, becoming in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
snows, little inferior in fineness to 
the fleece of the Shawl Goat. 

A. beautiful model of a yative 
carriage was presented to the So- 
ciety, by the relatives of the late 
Miss Tyrer, a lady who has en- 
riched the Museum with a great 
variety of curious models, and 
whose highly meritorious acquire- 
ments in science and _ literature 
deserve a lasting record. 

The two first numbers of the 
Journal Asiatigue, published by 
the Societe Asiatique, of Paris, 
were received at the meeting from 
the Secretary Remusar. Their 
contents we shall take a further 
opportunity of noticing. 

es etn geographical, sta- 
tistical, political, historical, and 
archeological of Orissa Proper, or 
Cuttack, by ANDREW Sriruina, 
Esq. was laid before the meetinz 
by the Secretary. It consists of 
three parts. The first contains a 

neral description of the province, 
its boundaries ancient and modern, 
soil, productions, geology , rivers, 
‘towns, commerce, population, re- 
venues, political institutions, and 
land revenue; the second part, its 
chronology and history; and the 
third part, its religion, antiquities, 
temples, and civil architecture. In 
the district of Cuttack the finest 
salt of all India is manufactured, 
and the annual net revenue of it is 
said to fall little short of sixteen 
lacks of rupees. It is remarkable 
for its whiteness and punty even 
before it has passed into the hands 
of the merchants, and is of the 
species called pangak, procured 
by boiling. The process, which is 
rude and simple, is thus described. 
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The sea water, brought up by va- 
rious small channels to the 
neighbourhood of the manufactu- 
ring stations, or Khalaries, is first 
mixed up and saturated with a 
quantity of the salt earth, or efflo- 
rescence which forms on the sur- 
face of the low ground all around, 
after it has been overflowed by the 
high tides, and which, being scrap- 
ed off by the Molunghees, or ma- 
nufacturers, is thrown into cylin- 
drical receptacles of earth having a 
vent underneath, and a false bot- 
tom made of twigs and straw. The 
strongly impregnated brine filtering 
through the grass, &c. is carrie 
by a channe! dug in the ground to 
a spot at hand surrounded with an 
inclosure of mats, in the center of 
which a number of oblong earthen 
pots, generally about two hundred, | 
are cemented together by mud into 
the form of a dome, under which 
is a fire place or oven. The brine 
is poured into these pots, or choo- 
lahs, and boiled until a sufficient 
degree of evaporation has taken 

lace, when the salt is taken out as 
it forms with iron ladles, and collect- 
ed in heaps in the open air. The 
heaps are afterwards thatched with 
reeds, chiefly the Naf (Arundo 
karka), and remain exposed to all 
the inclemency of the weather, 
until sold or removed by the offi- 
cers of the agency. 

Cuttack owes much of its cele- 
brity to the temple of Juggernauth. 
The town of that name is calculat- 
ed to contain 5741 houses. Eve- 
ry span of it is holy ground, and 
the whole of the land is held free 
of rent, on the tenure of perform- 
ing certain services in and about 
the temple. The principal street 
is composed almost entirely of 
Muts, or reiigious establishments, 
built of masonry, with low pillared 
verandahs, interspersed with trees. 
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The climate of Juggernauth is said 
to be the most ayreeable and salu- 
brious in India during the hot 
months, the south west monsoon 
blowing from the sea at that sea- 
son in a steady and refreshing 
breeze, which seldom fails till the 
approach of the rains. 

The edifices, which compose the 
great temple of Bhobunsir, stand 
within a square area inclosed by a 
stout wall of stone measuring 600 
feet on each side, which has its 
principal gateway guarded by two 
monstrous griffins, or winged lions, 
in a sitting posture on the eastern 
face. About the centre the great 
middle tower, Burra Dowal, or 
sanctuary In which the images are 
always kept, rises majestically to a 
height of 180 feet. Standing near 
the great pagoda, forty or fifty 
temples or towers may be seen in 
every direction. All the sacred 
buildings are constructed either of 
reddish granite, resembling sand 
Stone, or of the free stone yielded 
plentifully by the neighbouring 
hills. The elevation of the loftiest 
is from 150 to 180 feet. The 
stones are held together by iron 
clamps, and the architects have 
trusted for the support of their 
roofs to the method of placing ho- 
nzontal layers of stone, projecting 
one beyond the other, until the 
sides approach sufficiently near at 
the tops to admit of the block being 
laid across. 

The famous temple of Jugger- 
nauth, in its form and distribution, 
resembles closely the great pagoda 
of Bhobunsir, and is nearly of si- 
milar dimensions. It is said to 
have cost from 40 to 50 lacks of 
rupees. The dreadful fanauicism 
which formerly prompted pilgrims 
to sacrifice themselves under the 
wheels of the Juggernauth rut’h, 
has happily ceased. . During four 
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years that Mr. Sriatixc wit- 
nessed the ceremony three cases of 
self-immolation only occurred, one 
of which was doubtful and might 
have been accidental, and the other 
two victims bad long been suffering 
from excruciating complaints, and 
chose that method of riding them- 
selves of the burden of life, in pre- 
ference to the other modes of 
suicide so prevalent among the 
lower orders. 

The self-immolation of widows 
is said to be less frequent in the 
vicinity of Juggernauth than might 
have been expected, the average 
of Suttees not exceeding ten per 
annum. There is this peculartty, 
as performed there, insteud of as- 
cending a pile the infatuated widow 
lets herself down into a pit, at the 
bottom of which the dead body of 
the husband has been previously 
placed, with lighted faggots above 
and beneath. In 1819 a most 
heart-rending spectacle was exhi- 
bited. The wood collected for the 
fire being quite green, could not be 
made to burn briskly, and only 
scorched the poor sufferer, who 
must have endured the greatest 
agony,—but without uttering a 
shriek or complaint. The atten- 
dants then threw into the pit a 
quantity of rosin, covering the liv- 
ing body with a coating of this in- 
flammable substance, which at- 
tracting the fire, the skin was thus 
sradlually peeled off, and the mi- 
serable victim at length expired, 
still without a groan. 

The Black Pagoda on the sea 
shore, though in a ruinous state, 
is still about 120 feet high, and weil 
known to mariners. There is a 
fabulous tradition among the na- 
tives of the neighbounng villages, 
which is said to account for its 
desertion and dilapidation. They 
relate that a koomba put’dar, aor 
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loadstone of immense size was for- 
merly lodged on the summit of the 
great tower, which had the effect 
of drawing ashore all the vessels 
passing near the coast; the in- 
convenience of this was so much 
felt, that about two centuries since, 
in the Moghul time, the crew of a 
ship landed at a distance, and 
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stealing down the coast, attacked 
the temple, scaled the tower, and 
carried off the loadstone! The 
priests, alarmed at this violation of 
the sanctity of the place, removed | 
the image of the god, Surya, to 
Pooree, and from that time the 
temple became deserted, and went 
rapidly to ruin. 


—-?})-oe—- 
POETRY. 


Lines written after attending the Funeral of Mrs. 
in her 18th year. 


————, who died 


She came among us :—'twas a thing of light, 
We gazed and it was gone !—a meteor gleam, 
Like the faint shadow of a lovely dream ; 

Or the pale evening Star-beam, pure as bright, 
That lingers not, and leaves a deepening night! 


And yet—oh yet—so bright that dream, 
"Twere bliss to dream it o'er again, 
And gaze upon its phantom beam : — 
But—that the waking is such pain, 
Such fearful harrowing of the heart, 
Such wrenching ere the bliss could part ;— 
Oh,—no—no—not for years of heaven, 
Again such awful dream be given !— 


"Twas not the withering of a flower, 
That lived to bloom its summer hour, 
Then sink in slow, unseen decay ;— 
But—crush’d as yet it sprang from earth, 
Fair in its first young spring of worth, 
It gave one infant blossom forth, 
And passed away ! 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 16, 1822. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 


From the Calcutta Exchange Price Cur- 
rent of 24th April, 1823. 

Rs. ds. Rs. as. 

Cotton, Bandah,.... 1b Oa 15 8 
Jaloon, .... 14 04 14 8 
Cutchoura,.. ll 84 12 8 


Grain, Rice, Patna. . 22a 2 4 
Patchery, Ist, 2 424 2 8 
Ditto, 2d, 1124 114 
Moongy, Ist, 1 84 1 9 
Ditto, 94, 1 6a 1 7 
Ballam, Ist, 1 742 1 8 
Rauree, .... 14a 1 5 
Wheat, Dooda.. 1 2a 15 
Gungajalla,.... 1 14 1 2 
Gram, Patna, .. 1 4a 1 6 
Dhall, Urruhr, 
good, .. ...: ll4a 2 4 
Indigo, Fine purple 
and violet,... 290 04 300 0 
Ordinary ditto, 280 04 285 0 
Dull bine.... .. 260 0 a 270 0 
Inferior purple and 
violet, ...... 240 0 a 250 0 
Strongcopper,.. 275 94 285 0 
Ordinary ditto.. 230 04 240 0 
Oude, fine,.... 180 04 210 0 
Ditto, ordinary, 200 0 4 220 0 
Saltpetre, Culmee, 
Istsort,.... 5 O04 5 2 
Qd sort,.... 4 64 412 
3d sort,.... 3126 4 0 


Indigo.—This continues firm, and the 
better qualities going off fast at cans 
quotations.—The Arabs and Ameri our 
are still in the market. 

Cotton. —The market still continues 
dull, and the few sales effected confined 
to country consumers—at Mirzapore 


15th April, new Bandah was quoted at - 


19-2, and Cutchoura at 15-5 per local 
maund—at Jeagunge 20th April, new 
Bandah was stated at 15-12, and Cut- 
choura at 12-12 to 13 per maund— 
stock 7800 maunds. 

Opium.—We have heard of no trans- 


actions in this since our last, except the - 


Honorable Company’s re-sale of Zist 
instant, stated below, which can hardly 
be considered a guide to the market, we 
consequently have not altered our quo- 
tations. 

Particulars of 17 chests of Behar 
Opium, re-sold by the Honorable Com- 
pany on the 2ist Apiil 1823—viz. 9 
chests at 2655, 12 chests at 2010, aver- 
age 2199-11-4. 

Grain.—The demand for this during the 
week has been limited—Dooda and Gun- 
gajalla Wheat and Patna Gram have 


(MAY. 


fallen, about one anna per maund since 
our last. 

Piece Goods.—Very dull, and looking 
down. 
Saltpetre.—In fair demand, at oar 
quotations. 

Sugar.—Dull, but we have no alter- 
ation to state in prices. 

Freight to London.—Stll rates at 
£ 4-10 to £ 7-10 per Ton. 


ARRIVALS. 

March 23. Ship Perseverance, Thos. 
Fenn, from Liverpool 14th October, and 
Madeira 14th November. 

26. Ship David Clark, P- Falconer, 
from the Cape of Good Hope 23d De- 
cember, Madras lst March, and Bimli- 
patam 21st do.—Ship Portsca, E. Worth- 
ington, from Bombay, Tellicherry 16th 
February, Calicut 19th do. and Madras 
16th March.—Brig Guide, H. Geneve, 
from Bourbon 22d October, and Coringa 
19th March. 

28. Ship Morning Star, F. Mouat, 
from Manilla 24th January, Madras 
13th March, and Vizagapatam 24th do. 

30. Ship Ceres, H. B. Pridbam, from 
Madras 23d January, and Penang 5th 
March. 

3). Ship Oracabessa, John Carmi- 
chael, from the Isle of France 12th Ja- 
nuary, and Armegore 22d March.—Ship 
Argyle, S. R. Harding, from China, 
Madras 14th March, and Kisnopatam. 

April 1. Bark Scotia, A. Agnew, from 
the Cape of Good Hope 10th December, 
and Madras, 16th March. 

5. Ship Marquis of Hastings, Jas. 
Barclay, from Portsmonth 23d October, 
and Madras 27th Marcb. Brig Ceyloa, 
Joseph Franzy, from Columbo 26th Fe- 
bruary, and Trincomale {2th March.— 
Do. Helen, J. Rowson, from Bourboa 
6th February. 

7. Ship Circassian, L. Wasse, from 
London 15th October, and Teneriffe 
15th Nov. 

10. Ship Hashmy, J. J. Denham, from 
Sincapore 13th February, Malacca, and 
Penang 4th March.—French ship Amphi- 
trite, L. Boreau, from Bourbon 25th 
February. 

12. H. C. Ship Royal George, C- Bi- 
den, from England 11th Dec. 


——=— 


DEPARTURES. 
March 19. Brig Sarah, M. F. Crisp; 
for the Coast of romandel. 
20. French ship Arthur, J. Michel, for 
the Mauritius. 


ai," 
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21. Ship Mangles, John Cogill, to 
complete her cargo for London. Ship 
Joba Monro, J. H. Green, for Bombay. 

ee Fazel Kurrim, D. Kitchner, 

r : 

26. Ship Alfred, W. Dolge, for O. 

27. Bark Dolphin, on ee, 
coolen. 

April 2. Duteb brig Favorite, Davies, 
for Madras and West Coast. 

6. Ship Edward Strettell, R. Allport, 
for Batavia. ; 

8. Portuguese ship Confianca, J. Perie- 
ra, for Macao.—Do. brig Esperanca, A. 
J. Ferrao, for do.— French ship Zelie, 
Travers, for the Mauritius. 

10. Ship Resource, B. Fenn, for Lon- 
doa.—Siip Hero of Malown, J. Neish, 
for Penang, Sincapore and Batavia.— 
Ship Virginia, P. Butter, for Ceylon.— 
Brig Ceneus, R. Towle, for Madras.— 
Spanish Ship Flor del Mar, M. Haner- 
den, for Manilla.—Georgiana, J..Rogers, 
for the Isle of France.—Brig Guide, W. 
Holloway, for Madras and Ceylon. 

13. Portuguese brig Eliza, J. L. de 
Almeida, for Macao. 

15. Ship Francis Warden, W. Web- 
ster, for Rangoon, 


[aes 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Perseverance, from Liverpool : Mrs, 
Skipton ; Mr. George Skipton, Surgeon; 
Mr. S. Forbes; Mr. John Park, mer- 
chant, from Madeira. - 

Per Morning Star, from Madras: 
Mrs. Mouat and two Children, Lieut. 
and Mrs. Courtayne, and Child, H. M. 
69th Regt. and Mr. R. Tovy, merchant. 

Per Argyle, from China: C. R. Cart- 
wright, Esq. Mr. G. Hardie and Mr. G. 
Morreaw. From Madras: Rev. Mr. W. 
Parish, Capt. Garrick, country service, 
Lieut. Duffton, Madras N. I. 

Per Ceres, from Madras : Lieut. Read, 
H. M. 41st Regt. ; 

Per Oracabessa, from Isle of France : 
Mr. David Wemyss, Free Mariner. 

Per Scotia, from Madras: Mrs. Bred- 
well, Rev. J. Wilson, Captain Glass, 
Captain Wools, Mrs. Hickman, from 
Vizagapatam. 

Per Marquis of Hastings : From London: 
Mrs. Parish, wife of Rev. Mr. Parish ; 
Rev. Mr. Shepherd; Rev. Mr. Brown ; 
Mr. Smith, Assistant Surgeon ; Mr. 
Farie, Cadet ; Mr. H. Jop, Frec Mariner ; 
Mr. Colman ; Mr. Bennett. 

Per Circassian, from London: Mr. 
Julius Tippens, Assistant Surgeon; Mr. 
George Brodie; Mr. Bond, Pilot Service. 
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Per Hashmy, from Sincapore : Cap- 
tain Thomas MacDonnel; Mr, H. E. 
Watts. From Penang: Mr. C. Kartensen, 
country service. From Madras: Mr. C. 
Deller, country service. 

_ Per Royal George, from London : Mrs. 

Harriot Sandys; Mrs. Mary Hughes ; 
Mrs. Isabella Walters 3 Misses E. Helen 
Spottiswood ;. Cecilia Spottiswood ; Ca- 
therine Bagshaw; Ellen Gregory ; Cap- 
tain Henry Capel Sandys; Lieut. James 
Hawkes ; Lieut. Richard R. Hughes ; 
Messrs. Arthur Capel Spottiswood ; 
Arthur Wyatt ; James Walters ; George 
Walters; Thomas Barlow; Neil B. E. 
Baillie ; Mirza Shah Meer Khan, (one 
of his wives died on board on the 17th 
January,) and 400 Honorable Company’s 
Troops. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th March, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, by the Rev. Dr. J. Bryce, A. 
Thomson, Esq. to Mrs. St. Leger. 

On the 20th March, at St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, by the Rev. T. T. Thomason, 
Captain George Hutchinson of the Ea. 
gineers, Superintendant and Director of 
the Foundery of Fort William, to Mar- 
tha, second daughter of James Williams, 
Esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

At Poonah, on the 17th February, by 
the Reverend T. Robinson, Mr. Rouget, 
to Miss Catherine Byrn. 

. At Madras, on the 3d March, at S¢. 
George's Church, S. Nicholls, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, to Miss Minchin. 

On the 27th March, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend J. Parson, J. B. Gard- 
ner, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Wright. 

At Bombay, onthe 10th March, at 
St. Thomas’s Church, by the Reverend 
T. Carr, Captain Spiller, Poonah Auxj- 
liary Horse, to Hannah Amelia, second 
daughter of Thomas Morris, Esq. Sur- 
veyor General of His Majesty’s Customs. 

On the 5th April, at the Cathedral, 
F. P. Strong, Esq. to Miss O’Brien. 

On the 8th April, at the Cathedral, by 
the Reverend J. Parson, Henry Philip 
Lovelace, Esq. H. M. 16th Regt. Dra- 
goons, (Lancers,) to Louisa Cleveland, 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Gar 
nett, M. D. of Great Marlborough- 
street. 

At Madras, on the 15th March, at 
St. George’s Church, Captain Bayley, 
Assistant to the Resident of Nagpore, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Gilbert Ricketts, Esq. 

At Bombay, on the Ist March, at St. 
Thomas's Church, by the Reverend H. 

ry 
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Davies, Captain J. Crockett, of the 
Country Service, to Miss Caroline Long- 


don. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, on the 10th 
April, by the Rev. J. Parson, Welby 
Brown Jackson, Esq. of the Hon’ble 
Company’s Civil Service, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Hungerford. 

On the 12th April, at St. John’s 
Cathedr al, by the Reverend J. Hawtayne, 
Simon Fraser, Esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Isubella Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter; and on the same day, Joseph Alex- 
ander Dorin, Esq. of the same Service, 
to Anna, youngest daughter of the late 
James Pattou, Esq. Senior Merchant oa 
this Establishment. 

At Dum-Dum, on the 10th April, by 
the Rev. R. Arnold, Mr. P. Lancaster, 
Head Teacher in the Artillery School, 
to Mrs. Newton. 

At Madras, on the 22d March, at St. 
Thomas's Mount, by the Reverend P. 
Stewart, A. B., A. E. Blest, Esq. M. 
PD. Assistant Surgeon, to Miss Maggs. 


BIRTHS. 

At Futtehghur, on the 4th March, 
the lady of W. Morton, Esq. of @ 
daughter. 

At Madras, 
lady of W. Bannister, 
Presidency, of a son. 

At Coimbatore, on the 11th February, 
the lady of John Sullivan, Esq. of ason. 

At Cottagum, on the 18th February, 
Ann Anelia, the wife of Mr. Henry 
Hamilton, of the Travancore Mission, of 


on the 3d March, the 
Esq. of that 


a son. 

At Bombay, on the 23d of February, 
Mrs. Trotter, of a son. 

On the 25th March, the lady of Cap- 
tain E. Wilkinson, of u daughter. 

On the 27th March, Mrs. C. Doucett, 


of a son. 

On the 28th March, Mrs. A. Heberlet, 
of ason. 
On the 29th March, the lady of E. S. 
Ellis, Esq. of a daughter. 


On the 16th of March, on board her | 


Budgerow near Dinapore, the lady of 
Dr. Campbell, H. M. 87 th Regiment, of 
a daughter. 

At Bankipore Patna, on the 21st 
March, Mrs. Jessy Gray, wife of Mr. 
William James Gray, of a son and heir. 

At Muttra, on the 12th March, the 
wife of Qr. Master Serjt. Phillby, of the 
5th Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 

At Mhow in Malwa, on the 15th 
March, the lady of Captain G. Casement, 
of a son. 
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At Bombay, on the 7th Mareh, at the 
house of His Excellency the Command- 
er in Chief, in the Fort, the lady of 
Major Onslow, of His Majesty's 4th 
Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

On the 3ist March, the lady of W. 
J. Turquand, Esq. Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

On the 31st March, Mrs. G. H. Poole, 
of a son. 

On the lst April, at the house of the 
Honorable Mr. Fendall, the wife of 
Captain Fendall, of a son. 

On the 2d April, the wife of Mr. Joba 
Rebeiro, of a son. 

At Cawnpore, on the 2ist of March, 
the lady of H. G. Christian, Esq. Civil 
Service, of a son. 

At Gazeepore, on the 28th March, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe, C. 
B. 87th Regiment, of a son. 

At Aurungabad, on the lst March, 
the lady of Captain Frederick Patterson, 
of the Aurangabad Division, ofadaughter. 

At Colabah, on the 10th March, the 
of His Ma- 


nant H. B. Henderson, of : 

On the 6th April, Mrs. Gilbert Scott, 
of a daughter. 

On the 8th April, Mrs. T. Rutledge, of 
a daughter. 

On the 9th April, Mrs. R. Sansum, 
of a daughter. 

On the 10th April, the lady of J. W. 
Carrol, Esq. M. D. ofa 

On the llth April, Mrs. Dow, of a 


“son. 

On Friday, the 11th April, Mrs. J. 
Vallente, of a son. 

At Serampore, on the 12th April, 


Mrs. Lawrence D'Souza, of a son. 
On the 13th April, the lady of Hugh 


- Fergusson, Esq. of a daughter. 
At ] 


Mymunsing, 00 the 28th March, 
the lady of C. Smith, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a daughter. 


At Cannanore, on the 14th March, the 
lady of W. P. Birmingham, Esq. Assist- 
ant Surgeon of his Majesty's 69th Re- 
giment, of axon. 


—_—a 


DEATHS. 


On the 19th March, Master Silvester 
elcaes aged 7 years, 2 months and 19 
ays. 


1823] 


Departed this life on the 21st March, 
Mr. Joseph Wells, Branch Pilot in the 
H.C. Marine, after lingering under a 
painful attack of the Liver Complaint 
for these last 8 months, which he bore 
with Christian fortitude, leaving a dis- 
consolate widow and seven orphan chil- 
dren, besides a numerous circle of friends, 
to mourn his irreparable loss, aged 42 
years and 3 months. 

On the 23d March, John Gilmore, 
Esq. aged 62 years, sincerely regretted. 

On the Ist March, at Chittagong, 
whither he had proceeded on account of 
his health, Andrew Reid, Esq. of St. 
Andrews, N. B. and late of the Calcutta 
Commercial Bank, aged 24 years. 

At Chinsurah, on the 14th March, 
Mrs. A. Muller, the lady of J. Maller, 
Esq. late Secretary of the Dutch Court 
of that Settlement, of a short but severe 
attack of the Cholera Morbus, uged 18 


cars. 
‘ At Chinsurah, on the 18th March, 
Mrs. Henry Batjer, sincerely regretted 
by all her relations and friends. 

At Berhampore, on the 20th March, 
Mr. J. P. Bellow, after a severe Lilious 
attack. 

At Madras, on the 29th of January, 
of a fever, at the Presideucy Canton- 
ment, Catherine, daughter of Serjeant 
Cook, of the Ordnance Department, aged 
8 years, 4 months and 10 days. 

At Nundidroog, on the 20th February, 
of a fever, Lieutenant Francis Seal, 2d 
Battalion 9th Regiment, aged 22 years. 
An Officer beloved, and deservedly re- 
gretted by his brother Officers. 

On the 27th February, the wife of Mr. 
E. D’Arachy, aged 20 years. 

At Secunderabad, on the 18th Fe- 
bruary, Mrs. Elizabeth Wolfe, wife of 
Serjeant Benjamin Wolfe, 2d Battalion 
Artillery, aged 19 years, 11 months and 
2 days ; leaving a disconsolate husband 


and 3 young children to lament their - 


irreparable and untimely loss. 

At Fort Marlbro, on the 15th No- 
vember last, Conductor Joseph Board- 
man, of the Ordnance Commissariat 
Department. 

On the 24th March, Mrs. Anne Wal- 
ler, the lady of Captain Joseph Conway 
Waller, formerly uf the Country Ser- 
vice, and sixth daughter of the late Ga- 
briel Vrignun, Esq. 

On the 25th March, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Black, wife of Mr. James Black, jun. of 
the Honorable Company's Marine, aged 
24 years, 5 months and 22 days. 
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On the 29th March, of the Cholera 
Morbus, Mrs. Maria Race, the widow of 
Mr. Race, aged 60 years. 

On the 29th March, Eliza, the Infant 
daughter of Lieutenant Penrose, 27th 
Native Infantry. 

At Muttra, onthe 9th March, Tho- 
inas Charles, youngest son of Captain Ro- 
bert A. Thomas, Ist Battalion 24th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

At Sholapore, on the 4th March, after 
a short illness, Lieutenant B. J. C. Muir- 
son, of His Majesty’s 67th Regiment of 
Foot. | 

At Madras, on the 2d March, Lieute- 
nant arial Major, of His Majesty's 
4ist Regiment, greatly regretted by his 
brother Officers” : 4 

On the 27th of March, on the River, 
Mrs. M. A. Hodgkinson, deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 

On the 3d April, at his late residence 
in Entally, William Eaton, Esq. Bar- 
rister at law, aged 42 years. 

At Barrackpore, on ‘Thursday, the 3d 
April, Henry, the infant Son of William 
Thomas, Esq. Surgeon, 20th Regiment 
Native Infantry, aged 6 weeks. 

On the 5th April, at Dum-Dum, Ser- 
jeant Major O'Neil, of the 2d Battalion 
Artillery. 


ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 


Lieut. William Hales, late of the H. 
C. Bengal Military Establishment—J. 
W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain Henry Parker, late of H. 
M’s. 53rd Regt. of Foot—J. W. Hogg, 
Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. R. S. Douglas, late of Java—J. 
W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. John Rostan, late of Pertaub- 
pore, in the district of Zillah Houghley 
—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. J. H. Toone, late of the 6th 
Light Cavalry—J. W. Hogg, Esq. 
Registrar. 

Mrs. Eliza Howe, late of Kidder- 
pore—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieutenant ‘Thomas Gray, late of 
Horse Brigade—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Re- 
gistrar. 

Captain John Seppings, late of the Ist 
Battalion 20th Regiment—J. W. Hogg, 
Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. James Baxter, late of Calcutta, 
Hair-dresser—J. W. Hogg, Esq. Re- 
gistrar. 

Reverend William Ward, late of 
Serampore—Reverend Joshua Marsh - 
man, D. D. of the same place, Executor. 


[ma’ 
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1823.) 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


TERRFFORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
tus 29TH Marcu, 1823. 

Mr. H. Newnham, Collector of Fur- 
ruckabad. 

Mr. H. J. Middleton, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the Western Pro- 
vinces. | 

Mr. S. M. Boulderson, Collector of 
Bareill 


ly. 
Mr. J. Fraser, ditto ditto of Agra. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Marcu 29, 1823. 

Mr. John Hayes, Judge and Magis- 
trate of the of Tipperah. 

Mr. E. C. Lawrence, Fourth Judge of 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Division of Dacca. 

Mr. §. Bird, Fourth Judge of do. do. 
of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. C. Dawes, Judge and Magistrate 
of the City of Dacca. . 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Tue 10TH ApRiL, 1823. 
Mr. J. F. Ellerton, Register of the 
Civil Court of the Suburbs of Calcutta. 
Mr. A. C. Ployer, Register of the 
Zillah Couyt at Burdwaun. 


MILITARY. 


GENzRAL Ornpers, BY THE COMMANDER 
IN Curer. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 8th March, 
1823 


Assistant Surgeon Morgan Powell is 
to to Cuttack by water, 

and place himself at the disposal of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carpenter, Com- 
manding in that Province, in the room 
of Assistant S n Saunders, recently 
posted to the Civil Station of Ramghur. 


- Head-Quarters, Calcutta s1lth March, 
1823. 


The appointment by Brevet-captain 
Horsburgh, on the 22d ultimo, of gre 
Jones to act as Adjutant to the Right 
Wing of the 2d Battalion 23d Native In- 
‘fantry under his command, in the room 
of Lieutenant Fenton absent on sick 
leave, is confirmed. 

Battalion Orders by Major Richards, 
under date the 2d Instant, for Lieute- 
nant Richardson to act as Adjutant to 
the 2d Battalion 23d Native Infantry, 
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Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 14th March, 
1823. 


Ensign A. Arabin is removed from the 
lst to the 2d Battalion of the Ist Regi- 
ment Native Infantry ; and Ensign R. 
Chitty from the latter to the former 


Corps. 
JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


ae 


GaneraL Orpers, sy THe HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM ; 18TH Marcu, 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions: 
17th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Ensign William Beveridge to be Lieu- 
tenant from the 4th February 1823, in 
succession to Macgregor, cashiered. 
20th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Brevet Captain and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Louis Trueman to be Captain of a 
Company, from the 13th March 1823, 
in succession to Seppings deccased. 
Ensign James Hay to be Lieutenant, 
from the 13th March 1823, in succes- 
sion to Seppings deceased. 
is assigned to the undermention - 
ed Officers from the dates expressed Oop- 
posite to their names : 
Artillery, 
2nd Lieutenant Robert Guthrie Me- 
Gregor, 10th May, 1822. 
Peccia Edward Francis O'Hanlon, 
itto 


Ditto John Edwards, ditto, 
Ditto John Hotham, ditto. 

Paes William Charles James Lewin, 
itto 


; ii Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 


Ditto James Horsburgh McDonald, 
ditto. 

Ditto Samuel Watson Fenning, ditto. 

Ditto Jobn Fordyce, ditto. 

Ditto George James Cookson, ditto. 


4s 
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| fafantry. 

Ensign John Bracken, 2nd January, 
1823. 

Ditto Robert McMurdo, 6th ditto. _ 

Ditto Cortland Skinner Barberie, 13th 
ditto. 
_ Ditto Samuel Robinson Bagshawe, 
18th ditto. 

Ditto William Mitchell, 30th ditto. 

Ditto Thomas Seaton, 4th February, 
1823. 

Ditto Peregrine Powel Turner, 7th 
ditto. 

Ditto Henry William James Wilkin- 
son, llth February, ditto. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 21st Marcu, 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promo- 
tions. 
4th Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Brevet Captain and Lieutenant John 
Barclay to be Captain ofa Troop, from 
the 6th March 1823, in succession to 
Nield deceased. 

Cornet Henry Clayton to be Lieute- 
nant ditto ditto. 

FORT WILLIAM ; 21st Marcn, 1823. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following temporary 
Appointments. 

Captain Robert Rich, of the 3d Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to officiate as First 
Assistant Secretary to the Military Board, 
in succession to Captain Maddock, from 
the Ist ultimo. 

Captain Harrie Nicholson, of the 11th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate 
as Second Assistant Secretary and First 
Assistant inthe Department of Accounts 
to the Military Board, vice Rich. 


—_ 


FORT WILLIAM ; 24TH Marcu, 1823. 
The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ments and Promotion in the Medical 
Department. 
Mr. James Meik, 3d) 


Member, to be 2d Mem- 
ber of the Medical 
Board, .. ..- «. 
Superintending Sur- 
on AlexanderRuszel to von hk ay 
3d Member of the 1823. vi Gil 
Medical Board, .... boon? Aen ae 
Deputy Superintend- | . 4 bo Eure 
ing Surgeon Charles oa Pad ae 


Hunter to be Superin- 
tending Surgeon, 
Surgeon John Brown 
to be Deputy Superin- 
tending Surgeon, 
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Assistant Surgeon George Baillie to 
be Surgeon, vice Brown appointed a 
Deputy Superintending Surgeon. 

Wm. CASEMENT, Liext. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Ail. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE CoMMANDER 
IN CHIEF. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 17th March, 
1823. 

Licutenant R. H. Phillips is appointed 
to act as Interpreter and Quarter Mastet 
to the Ist Battalion 25th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, inthe room of Smith pro- 
moted, subject to the provisions uf the 
General Order dated the 17th ultimo. 

Battalion Orders by Major Short, ap- 
pointing Lieutenant R. Beatson to act as 
Adjutant to the Ist Battalion llth Na- 
tive Infantry during the absence of Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Sim, on Medical 
certificate, are confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 18th March, 
1823. 


The Commander in Chief is pleased to 
make the following Appointment : 

Lieutenant (Brevet-Captain) Noton to 
be Adjutant to the Ist Battalion 23d 
Native Infantry, vice Wade. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 19th March, 
1823. 


Lieutenant (Brevet-Captain) James 
Stuart is removed from the Ist to the 
2d Battalion of the 17th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry; and Lieutenant William 
one is posted to the former Batta- 
ion. 

Captain W. Nott is removed from the 
2d to the Ist Battalion of the 20th Regi- 
ment. 7 

Captain W. L. Trueman and Lieute- 
nant James Hay of the 20th Native In- 
fantry, are posted to the 2d Battalion of 
the Regiment. 

Colonel Adams’s Division Order ofthe 
4th of March, appointing Lieutenant 
Weston, Deputy Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral, to act as his Secretary and Persian 
Interpreter during the absence of Cap- 
tain Beckett, is confirmed. 

2nd Lieutenant Wiggens is removed 
from the 6th Company 2d Battalion of 
Artillery, to the 2d Company Ist Battali- 
on of Artillery, and ordered to proceed 
to Agra without delay. 

Lieutenant Abbott, of the 2a Compa- 
ny Ist Battalion, is directed to proceed 
to Almorah, and receive charge of the 
Artillery stationed et that post. 


1823.) Asiatic 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 22d March, 
1823. 


‘The appointment in District Orders 
by Brigadier Curpenter, Commanding in 
Cuttack, under date the 17th Instant, of 
Lieutenant T. Roberts, of the 2d Batta- 
lion 26th Native Infantry, to act as 
Adjutant to five Companies of that Bat- 
talioa stationed at Khoordah, is contirm- 
ed. 
21 Lieutenant Burltona is attached to 
the Flotilla on the Burrumpootra, and 
directed to proceed by water without de- 
lay, and join at Jogigopah. 

-The appointment by Captain MacLeod, 
under date Chilmary the 2d Iastant, of 
Brevet Captain Wallace to act as Adju- 
tant to the Corps under his Command 
during the absence of Licuteaaat and 
Adjutaat Wuke on gencral leave, is con- 
firmed. 

Captain Salmon, of the 18th Reziment 
Native Infantry, is appointed to do duty 
with the Diiagepoor Local Battalion, 
which he will joru at Tytalia as soon af- 
ter the Ist proxiino as may be conveni- 


eatly practicable. 
JAS. NICOL, 


Adjt. Genl. of the Army: 


GENERAL OrpeRsS, BY THE HoVNorABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM; 29TH Marca, 1823. 
Tue Governor General in Council was 
pleased in the Political Department, un- 
der date the 2lst Instant, to nominate 
Surgeon John Crawfurd to relieve Lieu- 
tenant-Colonei Farquhar as Resident at 
Singapore. 

Tne following Appointment is made 
by Government : 

Surgeon George Proctor to be Secre- 
tury to the Medical Board, vice Craw- 
furd.—This Appointment to have effect 
from the date of departure of the Ship 
on which Mr. Crawfurd may embark for 
Singapore. 

- Surgeon George Skipton has returned 
to his duty on this establishment, with- 
out prejudice to his rank, by permission 
of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 
——-Date of arrival in Fort William 25th 
March 1823. 

Lieut. M. Ramsay, of the 8th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, was appvinted in 
the Territorial Department, under date 
the 13th Instant, to be Assistant to Capt. 
Colvin, Superintendent of Feroze Shaw’s 
Canal in the Dehly Territory, with a Sa- 
lary of Sonat Rupees (250) Two hundred 
and Fifty per mensem, in additioa to his 
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present Military Pay and Allowances.— 
Lieut. Ramsay is accordingly directed to 
place himself under the orders of Capt. - 
Colvin. 

Wa. CASEMENT, L#. Col. 


Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHLEF, 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 25th March, 
823. 


Assistant Surgeon Charles Steuart, do- 
ing duty with the 4th Troop of Horse 
Artillery at Neemuch, is directed to 
relieve Assistant Surgeon Paterson from 
the Medical charge of the Dinagepoor 
Local Battalion, preparatory to his ob- 
taining leave of absence. 

Major-General Reyaell’s Division Or- 
der of the 21st of February, directing 
Assistant Surgeon Dalryinple to afford 
Medical aid to the Wing of the 2d Bat- 
talion 6th Nutive Infantry stationed at 
Dehly, is confirined. 

Brigadier Knox’s Division Order of 
the 7th Instant, appointing Lieutenant 
(Brevet Captain) Pringle of the Pioneer 
Corps to act as Ficld Enginecr to a De- 
tachment of the Rajpootana Field Force 
proceeding on Service; and of Gunners 
Shannon and Cooper of the 1st Compa- 
ny Ist Battalion of Artillery to act as 
Laboratory Men with the Train of Ar- 
tillery proceeding on the same Service, 
is confirmed. 

Assistant Apothecary Chainberlain, 
on being relieved by Apothecary Ryper, 
will proceed to Dinapore and join the 
Artillery Hospital at that Station, to 
which he is attached. 

The following Officers, 10th Ensigns 
in their present Corps, are removed to 
be 8th Ensigns in the Regiments specifi- 
ed opposite to their names. 

Easiga W. J. B. Knyvett from the 5th 
to the Zist Regiment Native Iufautry, 
and-2d Battalion. 

Ensign QO. B. Thomas, from the 12th 
to the 20th Regiment Native Infantry, 
and 2d Battalion. 

Ensign W. Hunter, from the 2d to the 
17th Regiment Native Infantry, and 2d 
Battalion. | 
_ The undermentioned Cornet and En- 
signs are permanently posted to Regi- 
ments and Battalions as follows, and 
directed to join by water. 

. Cornet G. J. Fraser to the 7th Regi- 
ment Light Cavalry, Neemuch. 

Ensign William Mitchell to the Eu- 


ropean Regiment. 


4s2 
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_ Bnsign F. Bennett, to the 2d Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, and 2d Battalion, 
at Lucnow. 

Ensign J. Stephen, ditto 3d ditto, and 
2nd ditto, at Agra. 

Ensign A. Jackson, ditto 3d ditto, 
and lst ditto, Assergurh. 

Ensign H. W. J. Wilkinson, ditto 4th 
ditto, and Ist ditto, at Jubbulpore. 

Ensign Wm. Souter, ditto 5th ditto, 
and Ist ditto, at Agra. 

Ensign H. Beaty, ditto 8th ditto, and 
2d ditto, at Hansi. 

Ensign W. S. Menteath, ditto 9th dit- 
to, and 2d ditto, at Lucnow. 

Ensign Wm. Biddulph, ditto 12th dit- 
to, and 2d ditto, at Etawah. 

Ensign S. R. Bagshawe, ditto 14th 
ditto, and lst ditto, at Pertaub Gurh, 


Onde. 

Ensign K. B. Hamilton, ditto 17 th dit- 
to, and lst ditto, at Loodiana. 

Ensign Robert McMurdo, ditto 19th 
ditto, and 2d ditto, at Juanpore. 

Ensign M. W. Gilmore, ditto 20th ditto, 
and )st ditto, at Barrackpore. 


Ensign P. P. Turner, ditto 20th ditto, — 


and 2d ditto, at ditto. 

Ensign G. D. Cullen, ditto 21st ditto, 
and lst ditto, at Nagpore. 

Ensign J. Ross, ditto 21st ditto, and 
2d ditto, at Saugor. 

Ensign John Bracken, ditto 22d ditto, 
and 2d ditto, at Nagpore. 

Ensign J. H. Craigie, ditto 24th dit- 
to, and lst ditto, at Muttra. 

Ensign F. W. Anson, ditto 24th dit- 
to, and 2d ditto, at Almorah. 

Ensign T. Seaton, ditto 25th ditto, 
and Ist ditto, at Nusseerabad 

Ensign 
to, and Ist ditto, at Mhow. 

Ensign George Cox, ditto 30th ditto, 
and |st ditto, at Baitool. 

Ensign F. W. Hardwick, ditto 30th 
ditto, and 2d ditto, at Bhopalpore. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 27th March, 
1823 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hetzler’s Artillery 
Battalion Order of the lst of March, ap- 
pointing Ist Lieutenant Sanders to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter Master to the 
Ist Battalion of Artillery, vice Wood 
oan on general leave, is confirm- 


Ensign Henry Beaty, posted to the 
Sth Regiment Native Infantry and 2d 
Battalion in General Orders of the 25th 
Instant, will continue to do duty with 
the lst Battalion of the Regiment until 
further orders. 
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C. S. Barberie, ditto 28th dit- . 


[MaY- 


Captain B. Roope is removed: froum 
the 2d to the lst Battalion 23d Native 
Infantry, and Captain Gough from the 
latter to the former Battalion. 

Ensign H. W. J. Williamson, of the 
Ist Battalion 4th Regiment Native {a- 
fantry, will continue to do daty with the 
Ist Battalion 10th Regiment Native In- 
fantry at Barrackpore until further 
orders. 


aD 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 29tk Marck, 
1823 


Major-General Reyaell’s Division Or- 
der of the 14th March, appoinseg 
ant Surgeon J. C. Patterson, of the lst 
Battalion 17th Native Infantry, to as- 
sume Medical charge of the 2d Battalion 
28th Native Infantry at Debly, on the 
departure of Surgeon J. Paterson on 
sick certificate, is confirmed. . 

Assistant Surgeon Joho Allan is posted 
to the 2d Battalion 28th Native Infan- 
try, and will join it on being relieved from 
his present duty by the arrival of Assist- 
ant Surgeon Royle at Seharunpore. 

Ensign S. R. Bagshawe, of the ist 
Battalion 14th Native Infantry, is per- 
mitted to continue doing duty with the 
2d Battalion 11th Native Infantry, st 
Barrackpore, until the first of Jaly next. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 3ls March, 
1823. 

Deputy Superintending Surgeon J. 
Brown is with reference ta General Or- 
ders of the 30th January 1821, posted 
to the Cawnpore Division of the Army, 
and directed to join. 

The Superintending Surgeon stationed 
at Neemuch is henceforward to inspect 
and report upon the whole of the Hos- 
pitals within the limits of the Western 
Division of the Army. 

Surgeon George Baillie is posted to 
the 2d Battalion of the Artillery Regi- 
ment. 

The appointment in Detachment Or- 
ders under date the 12th Instant, of En- 
sign W. A. Ludlow to act as Adjutant 
to the Grenadier and Light Infantry 
Companies of the lst ion 25th Re- 
giment Native Infantry and 2d Battalion 
29th Regiment Native Infantry detached 
on Service under command of Captain 
Skene of the latter Corps, is confirmed. 

Ensign F. W. Anson, ‘of the 2d Batta- 
lion 24th Regiment Native Infantry, 

itted to do duty with the Ist Batta- 
lion 19th Regiment Native Infantry at 
Benares until further orders. 


1823.) 


ign W. S. Menteath, of the 2d 
Batt. 9th Regiment Native Infantry, is 
directed to continue with Lieut. Col. 
Boyd’s Detachment of the European Re- 
giment until its arrival at Jubbulpoor, 
when he will proceed and join the Ist 
Battalion of his Regiment, with which he 
will do duty until orders. 

The appointment in Division Orders 
under date Meerut 14th Instant, by Ma- 
jor General Reynell, of Lieut. C. Whin- 
field, Horse Brigade, to act as Brigade 
-Major to the Meerut Division, during 
the absence of Brigade Major Showers 
on leave, ia confirmed. 


Head: Quarters, Calcutta; \st April, 
1823. 


Lieutenant Wintle, of the lst Battalion 
21st Regiment Native Infantry, is per- 
mitted to do duty with the Ist Battalion 
23d Regiment Native Infantry until fur- 
ther orders. 

Lieutenant Ponsonby is appointed to 
act as Interpreter and Quarter Master 
to the 2d Regiment Light Cavalry, in the 
room of Lieutenant Hay, Extra Aid-de- 
Camp to the Commander in Chief, sub- 
ject to the provisions of General Orders 
under date the 17th February last. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 2d April, 
1823. : 


Ensign M. T. West, of the 1st Batta- 
lion 4th Regiment Native Infantry, is ap- 
pointed to do duty with the 2d Battalion 

. 10th Regiment at Berhampore, until the 
Ast of July next, and directed to join 
without delay. 

The undermentioned Officers, who 
were permanently posted to Corps in 
General Orders of the 25th ultimo, are 

itted to remain and do duty with the 
attalions specified opposite to their 
names until the Ist of July next, when 
they are to be directed to proceed and 


‘ - Join their proper Corps. 


Ensign G. D. Cullen, >) with the Ist 
Ensign K. B. Hamilton, ( Battalion 10th 
Ensign A. Jackson, Regiment Na- 


Ensign T. Seaton, 
Ensign J. H. Craigie, 


tive Infantry. 
with the 2d Bat- 


Ensign J. Stephen, > rome Nate 
Ensign Wm. Souter, nfantry 


Ensign F. W. Hardwick, with the Left 
Wing 2d Battalion 13th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry. 
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i ith the Ist Bt. 
Ensign George Cox, igh 
Ensign Robt Sitio, “i ads Nat. 


JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 4th April, 
a 823. 


The Commander in Chief is pleased to 
make the following Removals in the 
Regiment of Artillery. 

2d Lieut. T. Ackers from the 7th Com- 
pany 3d Battalion, tothe Ist Company 
2d Battalion. 

2d Lieutenant E. Blake from the Sth 
Company 3d Battalion to the lst Com- 
pany 2d Battalion. 

2d Lieutenant P. Burlton, from the 
1st Company 2d Battalion, to the 2d 
Company 2d Battalion. 

2d Lieut. E. Hughes from the Ist 
Company 2d Battalion, to the 3d Com- 
pany 2d Battalion. 

2d Lieutenant H. N. Pepper, from 
the 2d Company 2d Battalion, to the 
7th Company 3d Battalion. | 

2d Lieutenant E. Madden, from the 
3d Company 2d Battalion, to the 8th 
Company 3d Battalion. 

W. G. PATRICKSON, 
Deputy Adjt. Genl. of the Army, 


General ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CouNCcIL. 
FORT WILLIAM ; llTH Aprit, 1823. 

No. 81. The Governor General in 
Council is pleased to make the following 
Appointments: : 

Surgeon Robert Tytler, M. D. to per- 
form the Medical duties of the Settle- 
ment of Fort Marlborough and its De- 

dencies, vice Lumsdaine proceeded to 
urope on furlough—This Appoint- 
ment to have effect from the 19th Fe- 
bruary last, the date of dispatch of the 
Ship on which Dr. Lumsdaine embarked. 

Surgeon George King to perform the 
Medical duties of the Civil Station of Pat - 
na, vice Surgeon Proctor appointed 
Secretary to the Medical Board. 

The following Appointment was made 
in the Territorial Department, under date 
the 20th ultimo. 

Lieutenant J. A. Schalch, of the 14th 
Regiment Native Infantry, to be Superin- 
tendant of Canals in Bengal and Agent 
for the preparation of Suspension Bridges, 
with a Salary of Sicca Rupees (1,000) 
One Thousand per mensem, in addition 
to the Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

The uadermentioned Gentlemen are 
admitted to the Service on this Esta- 
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blishment, in conformity with their Ap- 
pointment by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors : 

Infantry. 

Mr. Allen Scott Farie, Cadet, date of 
arrival in Fort William, 5th April 1823. 
Midical Department. 

Mr. George Smith, Assistant Surgeon, 
date of arrival in Fort William, 5th April 
1823. 

Mr. Julius Jeffreys, Assistant Surgeon, 
date of arrival in Fort William 8th 
April 1823. 

Mr. Farie is promoted tothe rank of 
Ensign, leaving the date of his Cuminis- 
sion for future adjustment. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 12TH Apri, 1823. 


No. 99. The Governor General in 
Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing lists of rank of Cadets of Artil- 
lery and Infantry, and of Assistant Sur- 


geons, appointed for this Presidency, be 


published in General Orders : 
No. 6.—1821. 


List of Rank of Cadets appointed for the 
Bengal Artillery and Infantry, and 
proceeding by the followins Ships, viz. 

For the Artillery. 

Charles Windham Humphreys, to 
rank between Samuel Watson Fenning 
and Mr. John Fordyce in List No. 5— 
1821, dated—September 1822. 


For the Infantry. 
Charles Brackley Kennet, Resource, 
gailed 20th September 1822. 
John Tierney, abroad.—Of age to 
rank in this list. 
Thomas Hare Scott, Woodford.—Of 
age to rank, 6th October 1822. 
Allen Scott Farie, Marquis of Hastiags, 
—Of age to rank, 11th October 1822. 
Archibald Bogle, Ogle Castle.—Of age 
to rank, 14th November 1822. 
(Signed) Wa. ABINGTON. 
East InpiA House, 
2d December, 1822. 
(A true Copy,) 
(Signed) J. DART, Sec. 
East InpiA House, 
London, 5th Dec. 1822. 
No. 2—1821. 
List of Rank of Assistant Surgeons ap- 
. pointed for Benzal, and proceeding by 
the following Ships: 
James McGregor, M. D. Ann and A- 
melia, sailed lst August 1822. 


Julius Jeffreys, Circassian, sailed 28th 
September ditto. 
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George Smith, Marquis of Hastings, 
sailed llth October ditto. 
James Frederick Steward, M. D. Eliza, 
sailed lst November ditto. 
Alexander McKenzie Clark, ditto. 
(Signed) Wm. ABINGTON. 
East iInpta House, 
2d December, 1822. 
(A true Copy), 
(Signed) J. DART, Sec... 
Easr Inpia House, 
London, the 5th Dec. 1822. 


Wa. CASEMENT, Zé. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Ail. Dept. 


General Ogpers BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHLEF. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 8th <4pril, 
1823. 

Brevet-Captain J. Wilson, of the 22 
Battalion 11th Regiment Native laofantry, 
is appointed to the Hill Bildars dunag 
the absence on medical certificate of 
Captain Lomas, or anul further orders. 


Head-Qvuarters, Calcutta; 10th Aprit, 
1823. 


Station Orders by Bri Knox, 
under date Nusseerabad 7th March 1823, 
for Brevet-Captain Smith, Quarter Mas- 
ter 2d Battalion 25th Nauve Infantry, 
to perform the duties of Station Suff 
during the absence of Brigade Major 
Taylor proceeding with a Detachment oa 
Field Service, are confirmed. 

Lieutenant Osborn, who, in General 
Orders of the 27th of February last was 
directed to join his Corps, upon being 
relieved from the charge of the 8th Com- 
pany of Pioneers, is permitted, vader the 
circumstances of his case, to continue 
to do duty with the lst Nusseeree Batta- 
lion until the lst October next, when he 
will proceed and join the 1st Battalion 
27th Native Infantry, the Corps to which 
he is attached, without delay. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 12th April, 
82. 


1823. 

Ensign J. Bracken, of the 2d Batta- 
lion 22d Regiment, is permitted to do duty 
with the ist Battalion 19th Native In- 
fantry till the 15th of October next, when 
he is to be struck off and directed to join 
his Corps at Nagpore. 

Lieutenant A. Hodges is posted to the 
2d Battalion 21st iment, in the room 
of Lieutenant J. Steel removed to the 1st 
Battalion. 


1823] 


Brevet-Captain Munro, of the 2d Bat- 
talion 7th Regiment, is directed to do 
duty with the Ist Battalion 23d Native 
Inf. at Barrackpore until further orders. 


Head-Quarters,Calcutta;14th.dpril,1823. 
Assistant Surgeon George Smith is ap- 

poinied to doduty in the Artillery Hos- 

pital at Dum-Dum, and directed to join. 

Assistant Surgeon Julius Jeffreys is 
attached to the General Hospital at the 
Presidency. 

Apothecary Redmond, of the Bom- 
bay Establishment, who has arrived at 
Cawnpore with the Detachment of Vo- 
lunteers from his Majesty’s 17th Light 
Dragoons for the 16th Light Dragoons 
(Lancers), is directed to proceed without 
delay on his return to Kaira. 

Major-General Thomas’s Division Or- 
der of the 29th ultimo, directing Apo- 
thecary Redmond to do duty under the 
Surgeon of His Majesty’s 16th Lancers 
at Cawnpore, is confirmed as a tempora- 
ry arrangement. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. General of the Army. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 1N COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM ; 18TH ApaiL, 1823. 
No. 141. The Governor in Councilis 
pleased to make the following Appoint- 
ment: : 

Assistant Surgeon John Row to per- 
form the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station of Nuddeah, vice Assistant Sur- 
geon E. T. Harpur permitted to retarn 
to the Military branch of the Service. 

Mr. Harpur is accordingly placed at 
the disposal of His Excellency the Com- 
. mander in Chief. 

FORT WILLIAM ; 18TH Aprit,. 1823. 

No. 197. The Governor General in 
Council is pleased to make the following 
Promotions and Alterations of Rank. 

Infantry. : 

Brevet Col. and Lieut.-Colonel Jacob 
Vanrenen to be Colonel of a Regiment, 
from the 7th November 1822, in suc- 
cession to White deceased. 

Major Edmund Cartwright to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice Vanrenen promoted, 
with rank from the 18th January 1823, 
in succession to Hunter invalided. 

24th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Captain William Clinton Baddely to 
be Major, from the 1Sth January 1823, 
in succession to Cartwright promoted. 

Brevet.-Captain and Lieut. Robert 
Arding Thomas to be Captain of a Com- 
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pany, from the 18th. January 1823, in 
succession to Cartwright promoted. 

Ensign Philip Deare to be Lieutenant, 
from the 18th January 1823, in succes- 
sion to Cartwright promoted. 


ALTERATIONS OF RANK. 
Infantry. | 


Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Byres, to rank 
from the 7th November 1822, vice Van- 
renen promoted. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Burgh, to rank 
from the 13th January 1823, vice Grif- 
fiths invalided. 

llth Regiment Native Infantry. 

Major William Short, to rank from 
the 7th November 1822, in succession to 
Byres promoted. 

Captain John Oliver to rank from the 
7th November 1822, in succession to 
Byres promoted. 

Lieut. George Edwin Cary to rank from 
the 7th November 1822, in succession 
to Byres promoted. 

15th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Major Henry Edward Gilbert Cooper, 
to rank from the 13th January 1823, in 
succession to Burgh promoted. 

Captain Arthur Shuldham, to rank 
from the 13th January 1823, in succes- 
sion to Burgh promoted. 

Lieutenant Edward Nelson Townsend, 
to rank from the 13th January 1823, in 
succession to Burgh promoted. 

The undermentioned Officers, Cadets 
of the 2nd Class of the Season 1807, 
who, on the 9th Instant, were Subalterns 
of fifteen years standing, are promoted 
to the rank of Captain by Brevet from 
that date, agreeably to the rule prescrib- 
ed by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors : 

Lieutenant Samuel Lewis Thornton, 
of the 7th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieut. Hope Dick, of the 28th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Lieut. David Hepburn, of the 5th Re 
giment Native Infantry. : 

Lieut. William Simonds, of the 9th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieut. John Thornton Lowis, of the 
14th Regiment Native Infantry. 
ue William John Gairdner, of the 

Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieut. Adam White, of the 30th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Lieut. Francis Smaipage, of the 8th 

ment Light Cavalry. . 
ieut. dimes fae of the 8th 
iment Light Cavalry. 
ied Wm. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
‘. See, to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS 
ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
INDIA. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 14th Marck, 
1823. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chicf in India is pleased to make the 
following Promotions and Appointments 
untill His Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known. 


4th Light Dragoons. 
Pay Master R. Monk, from the 53d 
Foot, to be Pay Master, vice Robert 
Kerr, who exchanges, 25th February, 


1823. 
lst Foot. 

Ensign J. C. Cowell, to be Lieute- 
nant without purchase, vice E. Main- 
waring deceased, 11th February, 1823. 

41st Foot. 

Captain William Booth, from the 53d 
Foot, to be Captain, vice Harris Hailes, 
who exchanges, 25th February, 1823. 

46th Foot. 

Lieutenant Alexander Campbell, to be 
Captain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Hemsworth deceased, 6th June, 
1822. 

Ensign John Stewart, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Alexander Camp- 
bell, promoted, ditto. 

53d Foot. 

Captain H. Hailes, from the 41st Foot 

to be Captain, vice W. Booth, who ex- 


‘changes, 25th February, 1823. 


Pay Master Robert Kerr, from the 
4th Light Dragoons, to be Pay Master, 
vice R. Monk who exchanges, ditto. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 22d March, 
1823. 
His Excell the Commander in 


Chief in India is pleased to make the fol-' 


lowing promotion until His Majesty’s 
pleasure shall be known. 
20th Foot. 

Ensign Giles Eyre to be Lieutenant, 

ay Robinson, deceased, 25th January, 


Head-Quarters, ea 24th March, 
823 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments until His Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known. 

20th Foot. 

Captain R. E. Burrowes from the 65th 

Regiment to be Captain, vice James Gold- 


‘frap who exchangvs, Ist March, 1823. 


5 65th Foot. ern 
Captain James Goldfrap 20 

Regiment to be Captain, vice R. E. Bur- 
rowes who exchanges, ist March, 1823. 


Head-Quariers, Calcutta; 3lst Merck, 
1823 , 


His Excellency the Commander m 
Chief ia India is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing Promotion, until His Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known. 

67th Foot. 

Ensign Thomas Byrne, to be Lieute- 
nant without purchase, vice Muirson, 
deceased, 5th March, 1823. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; lst <dpril, 
1823 


The General Order by His Excelleacy 
Lieut. General The Hon'ble Sir Chas. 
Colville, under date the 5th ultimo, ap- 
pointing ‘‘ Lieutenant Towers Smith of 
*“*H.M. 24th R t to act as Aide- 
«© de-Camp to Major General Smith” is 
confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 4th April, 
23. 


18 

The Division Order by Major General 
Thomas, ee ae Supernumerary Assist- 
ant Surgeon -B. Campbell to do igi) 
with Captain -Cortlandt’s detachmest of 
Volunteers, is confirmed; and the 
Assistant Surgeon will be considered as 
having Medical of the same from 
the 26th ultimo, the dete of the Order 
above adverted to 

Upon the arvival of the 16th Lancers 


at Cawnpore St eer cplet A Asuustant 
Surgeon C \pbell will j join and do duty 
with the 59th Regi until further ore 


ders. 
ead-Quarters, Calcutta ; 8th April, 
1823. 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased ic make the bE 
lowing bere until His Majesty's 
pleasure aball be known. 
30th Regiment. 
Ensign H. H. Lewis, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Kennedy deceased 19th March, 1823. 


THOS. McMAHON, Col. A. G. 
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Oararnvat— General History ——Gerrcy— Athenian and Spar- 
tan Wars—Bantshment of the Pisistratide— Persian Wor 
— Battle of Maratnon—Death of Miltiades—Xerzes. in- 
vades Greece— Aristides— Fhemistocles—Battle of Thermo- 
pyle—Leonipas, and, the Three Huyndred— Retreat f 
Xerres—Baitle of Platea. 

_ [Continued from our last,] 

‘Meanwhile, the Alemzeonide, who had been banished by 
Pisistratus, were no idle speetators of passing events, and eager- 
ly cherished the hopes of regaining their influence. The tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi having been consumed by fire, they 
rebuilt it in a style of expense, which procured them not only 
popularity, but favourable answers from the Oracle. As often 
as the Lacedemonians consulted the priestess, she intimated, 
that they would never succeed in their enterprizes, until they 
delivered Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratide. Though 
bound to that family by the sacred ties of hospitality, they de- 
termined to listen to the repeated injunctions of the Oraele, 
and to invade Attica. Their first attempt was unsuccessful ; 
‘but, returning with a large army, under their king, Cleomenes, 
and joined by the Alcmeonid party, as well as by many, whom 
the severities of Hippias had irritated, they laid seige to Athens. 
‘Hippias, apprehensive of the consequences for his children, 
sent them clandestinely out of the city; but they fell into the 
enemy’s hands; and the father purchased their lives, by re- 
nouncing the sovereignty, and retiring into exile at Lampsacus. 

The Athenians, having thus recovered their liberty, decreed 
extraordinary honours to the memory of the regicides. The 
commemoration of their exploits by songs, was added to the 
religious ceremonies of the Panathenza; their. praises were 
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sung even at private entertainments, the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton, executed by the first artists, and at 
the public expense, were erected in different places of public 
resort ; particular privileges and emoluments were grant- 
ed to their families ; and funeral obsequies were periodically 
performed to their memory. 

But the calm which Athens enjoyed was of short duration. 
Clisthenes, the son of Megacles, and the leader of the Alemzo- 
nidee, had secured by his wealth, the support of the poor class- 
es of the citizens. Availing himself of this influence, he ef- 
fected some changes in the constitution, that were favourable 
‘to his own views, and particularly encreased the number of 
tribes to ten. The principal inhabitants, however, had at- 
tached themselves to Isagoras, the head of a new faction, who 
applied to Sparta for aid. Clisthenes prudently retired, and 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, arriving at the bead of his army, 
sent into banishment seven hundred families, who had adhered 
to the interests of Clisthenes. He even attempted to abo- 
lish the senate of five hundred, and to transfer the govern- 
ment to the partisans of Isagoras, when the people ran to arms, 
besieged Cleomenes and Isagoras in the citadel, and allowed 
them to depart in safety, on condition of surrendering. Isago- 
ras retired with the Lacedemonians, but many Athenians, of 
his party, were put todeath. Clisthenes and the exiled fami- 
lies immediately returned; and the former, alarmed at the 
danger to which he had been exposed, renounced his original 
projects, and restored the democracy. So rapid, at that pe- 
Yiod, were the revolutions of Athens, 

The Lacedemonians, proud of their liberty, were apparent- 
ly jealous of the Athenians, who aspired to the same political 
dignity with themselves. Indignant, too, at having been the 
dupes of a mercenary Oracle, they deeply regretted, that they 
had been instrumental in the expulsion of the Pisistratidee, and 
meditated plans for their re-establishment. Too feeble, of 
themselves, to accomplish their design, they applied to their 
allies; but all of them, following the example of the Corinthi- 
ans, refused to co-operate in such unworthy warfare. Corinth, 
then free, had experienced the controul of tyrants. In the 
flourishing state of her commerce, she was unrivalled; and 
cher true interest was to preserve that advantage, which no 
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city disputed with her. Besides, she justly appreciated her own 
freedom, and might secretly desire the prosperity of Athens, to 
balance the growing power of Sparta. The Athenians, mean- 
while, alarmed for their own safety, had sent a deputation to 
Sardis, to solicit the protection of Artaphernes, Satrap, or go- 
vernor, of that place, an event which formed the first official 
intercourse (305 B. C.) between the empire of Persia, and the 
European Greeks. Having ascertained who they were, and 
the object of their mission, the Satrap haughtily replied, that, 
if they would acknowledge subjection to the Persians, by giving 
earth and water to king Darius, they might be admitted to his 
alliance ; but that, otherwise, they must depart: and the am- 
bassadors submitted with a sigh. Hippias, who solicited aid 
from the same quarter, experienced a more favourable recep- 
tion; and, when the Athenians remonstrated against this 
partiality to their banished prince, Artaphernes, who had taken 
his measures, returned, for a final answer to the ambassadors, 
that if they consulted their safety, and would avoid the resent- 
ment of Persia, they must receive Hippias into their city. 
The Athenians, indignant at this reply, and consulting their 
feelings, more than their resources, joined issue with the re- 
volted Ionians, and voted them twenty ships, to assist in the 


- reduction of Sardis. The Athenian vessels, with five added by the 


Eretrians, arrived at Miletus. The combined fleets sailed to 
Ephesus ; and the land forces debarking, marched directly to 
Sardis. In the first tumult, an Ionian soldier having set fire 
to a house, the flames rapidly extended among the buildings, 
most of which were walled, or covered with reed; and the 
city was speedily laid in ashes, 504 B. C. 

On their return to their ships, the confederates were pursu- 
ed, with great slaughter, by the Persians ; nor were they more 
fortunate in a naval engagement, from which the Athenians, 
as if already repenting of their rashness, withdrew their con- 
tingent. The victorious Persians took Miletus, which they 
reduced to ruins, conveying the inhabitants to Susa, whence 
Darius sent them to the confines of the Red Sea. The re- 
volted districts, whether on the continent, or islands, then sub- 
mitted ; and a Phoenician fleet, which directed its course to 
the Hellespont, landed some troops in Europe, who burned the 
cities of the people, who had entered into the confederacy. 
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But the hostility of Athens was not speedily to be forgotten, 
or forgiven by the mighty Emperor of Persia. When apprised 
of the burning of Sardis, and of the activity, with which the 
Athenians had participated in the rebellion, Darius shot an ar- 
row into the air, imploring heaven to assist him in chastising 
the insolence of that republic, and commanded one of his at- 
tendants to repeat, in his hearing, every day, when he sat down to 
table, Remember the Athenians. Ambition and revenge alike 
prompted him to carry his arms into Greece. Having sent 
heralds through the different states of that country, to demand 
earth and water, the symbols of submission, several of the 
towns on the continent, and most of the islands complied with 
the humiliating requisition. The Athenians and Spartans, 
however, rejected it with scorn; and, in violation of all nation- 
al law, threw one of the heralds into a well, and another into a 
deep ditch, adding the taunting and coarse exhortation, to 
take as much earth and water, as they pleased. Such insulting 
conduct could only accelerate the hostile movements of the ir- 
ritated monarch ; but, while he set his immense armies in array 
against a petty corner of Europe, he probably overlooked the 
important consideration, that his bands, composed of the na- 
tives of different countries, and corrupted in their habits, were 
no longer the Persians, who fuught under the banners of Cyrus, 
but ‘mercenaries, who had no glory to gain, and no character 
to lose. The feebleness of the Greek states, however, and 
their want of combination and concert, exposed'them to suffer, 
especially in the commencement of the war, from the numbers 
and united arms of their assailants. 

In the year 496, B. C. Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, 
and a youthful Persian nobleman, of the first rank, having 
been entrusted with the command of a powerful fleet, and a nu- 
merous army, over-ran Ionia, where he deposed the tyrants, 
and established the democratical form of government in all the 
cities, Augmenting his forces by considerable additions of 
-Ionians and olians, he passed into Europe, and compelled even 
Macedonia to pay tribute. But the armament having steered 
southward from Phasus, was overtaken by a violent storm, at 
the promontory of Mount Athos, when three hundred vessels 
were dashed against the rocks, and twenty thousand men 
perished in the waves. ‘His army, too, in passing -through 
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Thrace, had sustained a nightly attack in the camp, in which 
he himself had been wounded. These disasters completely 
frustrated the grand object of the expedition ; and Mardonius, 
having collected the shattered remains of his fleet and army, 
returned to Persia. Two generals were appointed in his 
stead, namely, Artaphernes, son of the late Satrap of Persia, 
and nephew of Darius, and Datis, a Median nobleman, of 
‘more mature age and experience. These commanders, hav- 
ing conducted an army from the interior provinces, joined the 
fleet on the coast of Cilicia. Their instructions were, to extend 
their conquests on the side of Europe, and, especially, to take 
‘vengeance on the Eretrians and Athenians. Having subdued 
Noxas, and the neighbouring islands in the Egean Sea, they 
laid siege to Eretrea, which, on the seventh day, was betray- 
ed by two of the principal citizens. The temples were 
plundered and burnt, and the inhabitants condemned to slavery. 
The Persian army now crossed into Attica, with Hippias for 
their guide. Having encamped, (490, B. C.) at Marathon, they 
sent to inform the Athenians of the punishment which they had 
inflicted on the Eretrians, and advanced with confidence of 
success. The states of Greece, overawed by the name and 
arms of Persia, failed, almost universally, in furnishing suc- 
cours to menaced Athens. ‘The Lacedemonians, indeed, had 
granted two thousand men; but, according to an old super- 
stitious notion, they could not begin their march, till after the 
full moon; and, consequently, reached their destination four 
days after the battle of Marathon. Platea alone sent a thou- 
sandmen. In this emergency, the Athenians assembled all 
their forces, and even armed their slaves. Aristides, one of 
thirteen generals, resigned his day of command to Miltiades, 
who was distinguished, not more by his heroic conduct, than 
by his genius and sagacity, and by his familiar acquaintance 
with the Persian mode of warfare. The other generals follow- 
ed the praise-worthy example of Aristides. 

‘Miltiades then posted his troops on the declivity of the hill, 
above the narrow plain of Marathon, having his rear defended 
by the mountain, which, in its circuitous outline, likewise co- 
vered his right, while his left was flanked by the marsh of Ma- 
rathon. The Persian army amounted to a hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse, whereas that of Athens is sup- 
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posed not to have exceeded twenty thousand citizens, and as 
many armed slaves: but the narrow plain was favourable to 
that sort of engagement, in which the Greeks excelled, and Mil- 
tiades extended his front by weakening his centre. Having 
resolved on an immediate attack, he gave the signal; and his 
men rushed furiously down the hill, running all the way. The 
Persians, who derided this apparent ignorance of military dis- 
cipline, soon experienced the impetuosity of the shock. The 
bravest of their troops, indeed, withstood the onset, broke the 
weak part of the Athenian line, and pursued it to a distance ; 
but their cavalry, being encumbered, in the confined plain, by 
their infantry, was precluded from engaging. After a fierce 
encounter, the Athenians put to flight both wings of the Persian 
ariny ; and then combining their forces, completely routed the 
centre, which was exhausted with the fatigue of pursuit. The 
Persians precipitated their retreat to their ships; and seven of 
their gullies were taken. In the battle, they lost six thousand 
of the bravest of their troops, including Hippias, the exiled king 
of Athens. Five Athenian generals, and about two hundred 
citizens were killed. The soldier, who was sent from the 
field, to announce the glorious tidings at Athens, exhausted with 
fatigue, and bleeding from his wounds, had only time to ex- 
claim — Rejvice—we are conquerors ! and immediately expired. 

After this signal defeat, the Persian commander doubled 
Cape Sunium, with the intention of surprising the harbour of 
Athens, and taking the city by assault. Miltiades, however, 
aware of his design, made a rapid march, and deterred him from 
the attempt. The Persian fleet then steered their course to 
the coast of Asia, having on board the captive Eretrians. To 

‘ the latter Darius assigned a fertile district in the province of 
Cissia, where they long retained their Grecian language and 
manners. 

Monuments were raised to the memory of those Athenians, 
who had fallen in the battle of Marathon; and their names, 
with those of the tribes to which they belonged, were inscribed 
on marble. Ina painting of the battle, executed at the public 
expense, the person of Miltiades, at the head of the Athenian 
army, was the most conspicuous figure ; and this was deemed an 

honourable, and flattering reward for his brilliant services. 
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The event of this memorable battle inspired the Greeks with 
confidence in their own strength and courage, and the Athe- 
nians, in particular, with views of conquest. Miltiades was sent 
with seventy ships to those islands in the Egean Sea, which had 
submitted to Darius, with orders to exact fines for their delin- 
quency, and to reduce them under the authority of the Athe- 
nian government. As Paros resisted, the principal town was 
beseiged ; but, on a false rumour of the appearance of a Per- 
sian fleet, Miltiades raised the seige, in the course of which he 
had been wounded, and returned to Athens. There the Alcmzo- 
nid party still bore sway, and viewed, no doubt, with jealousy, 
the rising influence of the great commander. Xantippus, 
son-in-law of Megacles, seizing what he conceived to be a fa- 
vourable opportunity, accused him of having raised the seige 
of Paros, in consequence of having accepted a bribe. The pre- 
vailing faction procured his condemnation; and he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of fifty talents—a sum which greatly 
exceeded his means. His wounds, too, began to fester ; and 
the hero of Marathon, and the deliverer of Athens, languishing 
in pain and degradation, died in a prison. Cimon, his son, 
was not even permitted to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
remains, till he had procured, by means of his friends, the dis- 

charge of the fine. 

The defeat of the Persians at Marathon had only irritated 
Darius: but the repose of that monarch was, moreover, invad- 
ed, and his schemes of retaliation suspended, by a revolt in 
Egypt, and a competition for the succession between his sons. 
By his first marriage with the daughter of Gobrias, he had 
three sons, before he ascended the throne, and four, by Atassa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, after his accession. The eldest son of. 
the king was, however, preferred to the eldest son of Darius: 
and Xerxes, consequently, succeeded his father, soon after the 
question of right had been decided, 485 B. C. 

In the second year of his reign, Xerxes marched with an ar- 
my into Egypt, which he restored to submission. But the 
great object of his ambition was the humiliation of Grecce. 
Three years were consumed in making preparations through- 
out his wide extended empire, and an immense armament 
of men and ships was finally equipped. In a treaty of alliance 
which he concluded with Carthage, it was stipulated, that, while 
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he invaded Greece, in person, at the head of his overwhelming 
numbers, three hundred thousand men, under the command of 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, should attack the col- 
nies of Greek extraction in Italy and Sicily. Herodotus, who 
was contemporary with these mighty movements, swells the 
army of Xerxes, his seamen, and followers of all descriptions, 
to five million, and two hundred thousand individuals ; but the 
mere subsistence of such an enormous mass of human beings, 
in their passage from one country to another, can scarcely be 
imagined, to be within the range of physical possibility. Dio- 
dorus, accordingly, and others, reduce the number to seven, or 
eight hundred thousand. 

From Sardis, where he had passed the winter, the great king 
of Persia conducted his army to the Hellespont, now known by 
the name of the Dardanelles. Here he ordered a double bridge 
of boats to be constructed, for the expeditious transport of his 
- forces, from Asia into Europe. Herodotus adds, that the first 
bridge which he attempted to erect at this strait, having been 
broken down by the tempest, he ordered the sea to receive three 
hundred lashes, and chains to be thrown into it, while some mo- 
dern critics treat this anecdote as a fable, and inconsistent with the 
character of a monarch, who could weep over his multitudes, 
when hereflected, that none of them would be in existence, when 
a single century had elapsed. But we look not for consistency 
of conduct, inthe lord of his own passions and caprice. Besides, 
this affected castigation and confinement of the watery element, 
may have been designed for stage effect, and to impress his 
crouching and ignorant subjects, with still more exalted ideas 
of his power. In the space of seven days and nights, all his 
troops were conveyed from Abydos to Sestos, names that have 
been associated with a more tender enterprize. ‘Then direct- 
ing his march across the Thracian Chersonesus, he encamped 
at Doriscus, situated at the mouth of the Hebrus; and, giving 
orders to bis Heet to follow him along the shore, he paused, to 
make a general review of his forces. He had previously 
dispatched messengers to all the states of Greecc, excepting 
Athens and Sparta, to demand the tribute of earth and water, 
and had obtained acknowledgements of submission, from many 
of the inferior commonwealths. Athens could look for no mercy; 
and was, besides, too much elated with furmer success, to to- 
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lerate the idea of a foreign yoke. Having roused to a sense of 
their danger all the states, that were yet undecided in the cause, 
it prepared to encounter with fortitude the gathering storm. 

. Two distinguished individuals, of very opposite characters 
and dispositions, then shared the chief influence at Athens. Arrs- 
T1DEs, who from his inherent and undeviating love of rectitude, 
was surnamed The Just, descended of an illustrious family, and 
an admirer of the laws of Lycurgus, manifested a bias to Aris- 
tocracy. Contented with a small fortune, he rejected the of- 
fers of friends, to avoid the sense of obligation, or the impu- 
tation of partiality. He was more solicitous, in short, to be 
virtuous than to be thought so: and when a sentence to 
this effect happened to be repeated in the theatre, from the 
play of /Eschylus, the audience spontaneously turned their 
eyes on Aristides. Tnemistocies, on the other hand, by birth 
a plebian, but possessing great talents, various elegant accom- 
plishments, and the most affuble manners, was more indiffer- 
ent to the substance of moral worth, than to its appearance ; 
and, provided he could attain his ends, was little scrupulous 
about the means, to which he had recourse. Aware that he 
could rise only by the popular favour, be courted the affections 
of the multitude; nay, he so artfully insinuated suspicions of 
the ascendancy and views of his disinterested rival, that he 
procured a sentence of Ostracism, or banishment, to be passed 
against him. The modeof conducting the Ostracism was some- 
what singular. Every citizen wrote ona shell the name of 
the person whom he wished to banish ; these shells were depo- 
sited in an appropriate receptacle; and, if the magistrates 
who numbered them, declared, that they amounted to six 
thousand, the accused was banished for ten years, but allowed 
to sell his property, and might even be recalled, before the ex- 
piration of the term. On the present occasion, a peasant 
who could not write, and had never seen Aristides, acciden- 
tally encountering him, requested that he would write the 
name on the shell, What injury has he done to you?” re- 
plied the virtuous citizen. ‘‘ None at all,” rejoined the rus- 
tic, “ only £ am weary of hearing him every where called the 
Just.” Aristides then calmly complied with his request. 
When his sentence was announced, he received it with that 
magnanimity, which conscious integrity alone can inspire, and, 
40 
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bidding adieu to the city, implored the gods, that the Atheni- 
ans might never have cause to remember him. 
After some fruitless attempts, to form a vigorous confederacy 
against the power of Persia, the response of the Oracle had 
enjoined the Athenians, to betake themselves to their ecooden 
walls, which Themistocles, who is supposed to have prompted 
the priestess, interpreted to mean their Ships. Their gallies, 
when joined with those of Corinth, Eubcea, A’gina, and the 
maritime states of Peloponnesus, composed a fleet of three 
hundred sail, which took their station at the Promontory of 
Artemisium, and awaited the arrival of the Persian fleet. 
Meanwhile, Leonidas was despatched, at the head of ten 
thousand men, to the defile of Thermopyle, a narrow pass, 
and the unly one, by which the Persians could penetrate in- 
to Achaia. Of the four thousand, who were more immediate- 
ly destined to defend the pass, every man had determined to 
conquer, or die. ‘The Persian monarch, habituated to submis- 
sion, could not at first conceive, that a handful of Greeks would 
seriously oppose his entrance into their country ; but, appriz- 
ed by Demoratus, who had been banished from Sparta, that. 
an inconsiderable number of men might, at this pass, suspend 
the motion of his army, he sent messengers to Leonidas, and 
the Grecian chiefs, with a summons to deliver up their arms.. 
Come and take them—wae the Laconic answer. Proffered 
bribes of ample possessions in land were rejected with dis- 
dain. During four days he had expected to see them retreat. 
before his formidable array. On the fifth, his patience being 
exhausted, he ordered the Medes and Cessians, to attack the 
Greeks under Leonidas, and bring them alive into his presence. 
These troops advanced with spirit, but were soon driven back 
with great slaughter. The hatchet armed Saed next charged, 
but were alike repulsed. The immortal band of guards main- 
tained a most tedious and obstinate conflict, during part of 
two days ; but their short weapons made no impression on the 
close battalions of the Greeks, who fought with spears; and 
Xerxes, apprehensive of losing the flower of his army, recall-: 
ed the combatants. In the midst of his perplexity, he receiv- 
ed information, that Epialtes, an inhabitant of the country, in- 
duced by the hope of reward, had indicated a neglected path 
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over the mountains, which led to another, but almost unknown 
pass, and by which the Greeks might be attacked in the rear. 
Twenty thousand men were, accordingly, dispatched under the 
guidance of this traitor, during the night, and without seeking 
to engage with a thousand Phocians, whom the caution of 
Leonidas had stationed at the entrance of this more obscure 
defile, but who had retired to the heights, took immediate 
possession of the pass. The heroes of Thermopylz, now aware 
of their critical situation, formally deliberated in council, whe- 
ther they should abandon their untenable station to the ene- 
my, or still cling to their desperate fortunes. Most of them 
resolved to betake themselves, with all expedition, to their re- 
spective cities: but the Lacedemonians, inflexible to their laws, 
and determined to exhibit a memorable example of devotion 
to the cause of their country, disdained to shrink from the 
post of honour. The Thespians, who were closely. allied with 
the Spartans, alone expressed their willingness to abide by 
them in this glorious emergency ; and Leonidas had express- 
ly desired the Beotians to remain, rather as hostages than 
auxiliaries. ‘‘ Prepare your last meal,” said the Spartan king, 
to his now reduced band, “ and dine like men, who, at night, 
shall sup with their fathers,’ and the sublime order was re- 
ceived with a general shout of acclamation. 

As the Persians began to press on their front and rear, the 
Spartans no longer studied, how they could best guard the pass, 
but in what position each man could dispose of his life at the 
dearest rate. Advancing to the widest part of the valley, 
they attacked the enemy with the most impetuous valour, and 
spread around them confusion and slaughter. In the despe- 
rate conflict, many of the undisciplined barbarians were dri- 
ven into the sea, while numbers were trodden to death by 
their fellow soldiers. Leonidas fell early in the battle. The 
Lacedemonians and Thespians, concentered in their strength, 
took post behind the wall of Thermopyle. The Thebans, in 
expressing their desire to surrender, were all killed, or taken 
prisoners.. But the devoted -heroes continued to fight till the 
wall was broken down, when they expired, at length, rather: 
oppressed by the numbers, than conquered by the arms of their 
adversaries, A single individual survived to carry the tidings. 
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to Sparta; but he was regarded as infamous, till he retrieved | 


his honour on another memorable occasion. 

The battle of Thermopyle, which animated Greece with 
the ardor of patriotism, and which has been the theme of admira- 
tion and applause in all succeeding ages, was fought in the 
year 480,.B. C. A public monument was, afterwards, erected 
on the spot, bearing two inscriptions, namely, one importing, 
that a handful of Greeks had resisted the progress of a host of 
Persians ; and the other, in the simple and affecting language 
of the poet, Simonides—“ Tell stranger, at Sparta, that you 
wept over the ashes of the three hundred, who devoted them- 
selves to death, in obelience to the laws of their country.” 

In forcing this celebrated defile, Xerxes lost two of his bro- 
thers, and twenty thousand men. Four hundred of his gallies, 
and a great number of his transports, had been sunk or de- 
stroyed, in a storm which overtook them, on the coast of Thes- 
saly; but still eight hundred ships of war, besides transports, 
took their station in the road of Aphdze, opposite to the har- 
bour of Artemisium. With this force they prepared to attack 

the Grecian fleet, which consisted only of three hundred and 
seventy-one galleys, besides smaller vessels, under the orders 
of Themistocles. The crews, however, refusing to act under 
any but a Spartan commander, Eurybiades was nominally in- 

- vested with that honour, and induced, by the prudent ma- 
nagement of Themistocles, to retain his present position, for 
the defence of Euboea, Confiding in the number of their vessels, 
the Persians had determined to send two hundred galleys 
round that island, in the night, to prevent the Greeks from 
escaping through the narrow seas. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, apprized of their design, by a deserter, re- 
solved to attack this detached squadron; but, receiving no 
tidings of it, they advanced, in order of battle, against 
the Persian fleet. After a fierceencounter, the Greeks retired, 
with thirty of the enemy’s ships, which they had captured, 
while the Persian fleet, in the midst of the darkness, and a 
violent thunder storm, was driven on the coast of Thessaly, 
where most of the vessels, by singular good fortune, escaped 
into the Pegasean Bay. A more disastrous fate awaited the 
squadron, which had proceeded on its destination round the 
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island, for it was completely destroyed on the rocks of Eubcea. 
The Greeks having, next day, received a reinforcement of 
fifty three Athenian ships, made a second attack on the enemy, 
in the dusk of the evening, cut off the Cilician squadron, 
which they consigned to destruction, and, in the night, resumed 
their station at Artemisium. At noon, of the following day, the 
main Persian fleet, appeared drawn up in a semicircular line, 
and prepared to commence a grand attack. The combat 
was bloody, and obstinate; and, though the Greeks claimed 
the victory, their vessels were so disabled, that they retired, 
along the coast of Attica, and anchored at Salamis. 

Xerxes, meanwhile, who visited the districts of the confede- 
rates through which he passed, with rapine and desolation, 
had given orders that his fleet, after ravaging the coast of 
Eubaa, should proceed to the harbour of Athens, while he 
himself, at the head of his army, would enter the territories of 
Attica. On his approach, Themistocles, who had despaired of 
defending the city by land, had, by much persuasion, and by 
practising on the superstitious prejudices of the people, pre- 
vailed with all the citizens, who were capable of bearing arms, 
to betake themselves to their ships. The old men, women, 
and children, being previously removed to the islands of Sala- 
mis, ASgina, and the Troezene, this memorable and mournful 
embarkation took place. .The Persians entered the deserted 
city. A feeble garrison of old men and priests, who had 
remained in the citadel, under the impression, that it was the 
wooden walls denoted by the Oracle, was speedily reduced, and 
put to the sword. Themistocles successfully employed his 
entreaties and address, in preventing the removal of the fleet to 
some more remote station. Xerxes, notwithstanding the pru- 
dent representations of Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, re- 
solved on an immediate attack: and his operations were accele- 
rated by the false intelligence, purposely conveyed to him by 
Themistocles, that his countrymen had resvulved to retire under 
the darkness of the night. 

Aristides, forgetful of every feeling but those which were 
associated with the salvation of his country, first communicated 
to Themistocles, that the Persian fleet was already drawn up 
in the night, so as to intercept every vessel that might attempt 
toescape. It consisted of twelve hundred galleys, of three tiers 
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of oars, whereas the Greek fleet, consisted only of three hun- 
dred. and eighty of the same description, though of somewhat 
larger dimensions. At the dawn of day, the hostile squadrons 
appeared ‘arranged in the order of battle; but Themistocles 
delayed giving the signal for action, till the regular breeze 
began to blow which was adverse to the evemy: but the mo- 
ment it sprung up, he commenced a vigorous attack. The com- 
bat was, for sometime, sustained, on both sides, with deter- 
‘mined valour. Forty Grecian galleys are said to have been 
destroyed; but their crews were either taken on board other 
friendly vessels, or saved themselves by swimming tothe neigh- 
bouring shore of Salamis. The narrow sea, the unskilfulness 
of many of the commanders, and the very number of their 
ships, were unfavourable to the Persians. The Athenians and 
Eginetans broke through their line, and a scene of dreadful 
havoc and confusion ensued. Qn the left wing, the Lacede- 
monians and Peloponnesians completed the victory. Aris- 
tides, at the head of a detachment of Athenians, landed on an 
island where a chosen body of Persian troops had been posted, 
in the confident expectation of intercepting the scattered 
remnants of the Grecian armament. Elated with their glo- 
rious success, the Greeks rushed on to the attack; and 
the Persian monarch beheld the flower of his infantry 
cut off, when surrounded by an immense army, that could 
afford no relief. In the midst of his perplexity and dismay, 
he ordered the remains of his fleet, on the night after the 
engagement, to sail for the Hellespont, while his army whieh 
was menaced with famine, -retreated to the plentiful provinee 
of Bzeotia, and thence into Thessaly. Three hundred thou- 
sand men where selected, and entrusted to the command of 
Mardonius, for effcting the permanent conquest of Greece. Of 
these, however, sixty thousand were appointed to guard 
the royal person, as far as the Hellespont. During a march of 
forty-five days, the heterogeneous multitude who followed 
in the retreat, endured the severest sufferings, from dis- 
ease, and the privation of food; dysentery, and pestilence 
daily thinned their ranks. Xerxes recrossed the Hellespont, in 
a Phoenician galley, attended by a small retinue, and sought 
to drown his cares and regrets in the sensual pleasures of 
Sardis. His Grecian expedition is a topic rich in moral and 
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political reflections : but many of these. will obviously suggest 
themselves to minds of the most ordinary capacity ; and now, 
that we have entered on the threshold of authentic history, the 
limitation of our plan will seldom permit us, to suspend the 
narrative of important events. 

In place of following up the decisive victory of Salamis, by 
pursuing the Persian fleet. to the Hellespont, it was proposed, 
and, ultimately resolved, to compel such of the islanders as had 
taken part with the Persians, to pay heavy contributions, 
which might, in part, defray the expences of the war. This. 
measure was ignorantly prosecuted by Themistocles, whose. 
more noble qualities were debased by avarice. The Andrians 
alone refused to comply with his exorbitant exactions; but, 
after their capital had been ineffectually besieged, the fleet 
returned to Salamis, The peaceful winter was consumed in. 
offering thanks to the gods for the success of her arms, and. 
the deliverance of Greece, in the partition of the spoil taken 
from the enemy, and in adjusting the gradations of ho- 
nours and rewards, due to the most distinguished commanders. 
Though the Lacedemonian admiral nominally appeared in the 
first rank, the most marked attentions and respect were bes-. 
towed on Themistocles, who was presented with a magnifi- 
cent chariot, and, on leaving Lacedemon, was escorted to 
the frontier by three hundred Spartans of the first families —an_ 
unprecedented ‘tribute of honour to a stranger. 

In the spring, Mardonius made preparations for acting on. 
the.offensive ; but, anxious to detach the Athenians from the 
confederacy, he offered, through the mediation of the king of 
Macedonia, to give them the command of all Greece, if 
they would secede from the common alliance. The proposal 
was rejected with disdain: Aristides, then chief Archon, de- 
clared to the Macedonian ambassadors, that all the power and. 
wealth in the world would not corrupt his countrymen: and 
Lycidas, who alone expressed a willingness to entertain the 
offers of the ambassadors, was, with his wife and children, 
stoned to death, by the popular fury. Mardonius wreaked his 
vengeance on Attica and Athéns, and completed the devasta- 
tion which his royal master had begun, the inhabitants of the 
city retiring, as formerly, to Salamis. He then marched into 
Beotia, that. he might the more. easily subsist, his men, and, 
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especially, that his cavalry might have scope for action in the 


champaign country. He was followed by the army of the cor- 


federates, amounting to a hundred and ten thousand freemen 
and slaves, under the joint command of Pausanias, regent of 
Sparta, and Aristides. ‘The two armies took up positions on 
the opposite banks of the Esopus. In some severe skirmish- 
ing, the Greeks, though much harassed, especially by the 
cavalry, maintained the superiority, and killed Meesistius, one 
of the bravest of the Persian nobles. The difficulty of pro- 
curing fresh water, however, compelled them to file off towards 
Plateea, whither Mardonius followed them with his army. 
During ten days, neither party ventured to pass the -Esopus, 
while diviners in each camp predicted defeat to the army, which 
should make the first attack. The impatience of Mardonius, 
however, and his apprehensions of a failure of provisions, at 
length determined him to give battle. Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, though tributary to the Persians, was still friendly 
to the Greeks, and rode over in the night, to apprize Aristides, 
of the preparations for the engagement. Some counter-move- 
ments and misunderstandings among the Greeks, however, 
had perplexed the arrangements of Mardonius, and, finally, 
induced him to believe, that they were in full retreat. He 
gave his orders, and made his dispositions, accordingly. _The 
bulk of his army, indeed, proceeded in hurry and confusion, 
as if only to reap the spoils of certain victory. ‘The obstinate 
resistance of the Greeks soon convinced them of their mistake. 
Their cavalry could not freely act on the uneven and rugged 
ground to which the movements of the Greeks had brought 
them, and, though their infantry performed prodigie of va- 
lour, they were finally discomfited and. overthrown. Ina 
last heroic effort, to rally his broken furces, and redeem the 


fortune of the day, Mardonius himself was slain, when the © 


remain of his army fied for refuge to their fortified camp. In an 
atteinpt to carry the latter by assault, the Lacedemonians, unac- 


customed to attack fortifications, were foiled, with consider- 


able loss. The Athenians, however, after completing the de- 
feat of the Grecian auxiliaries, forced their way into the camp 
of the Persians, who, panic struck, could no longer fight, 
while the wall prevented their escape. As no quarter was 


given, of two hundred thousand men, not three thousand - 
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escaped the vengeance of the Greeks. So decisive was the bat- 
tle of Platea, [479 B. C.] that the Persians never after crossed 
into Europe. 

Of the immense and costly booty found in the Persian camp, 
one tenth, according to custom, was consecrated to the Gods ; 
another tenth was assigned to the commander in chief; and 
the remainder was distributed among the conquerors. The 
possession of so many articles of luxury, as fell to the share 
of Pausanias, had a visible effect, it is alleged, on the sim- 
plicity and purity of his manners. Yet too notable proofs are 
recorded of his Spartan virtue. When one of the Ayinete 
proposed to him to retaliate the insult, which had been offered to 
the body of Leonidas, on that of Mardonius, “ They are little ac- 
quainted,” said he, “ with true glory, who would imitate barba- 
rians. Sparta glories in moderation, not in mean revenge ; be- 


sides, she is sufficiently avenged, by the death of so many thou- . 
sand Persians.” A few days after the battle, to inculcate a grand ° 


moral lesson on his officers, he ordered a banquet to be pre- 
pared in the sumptuous style of Asiatic luxury, and, at the same 
time, a frugal Spartan repast. When the striking contrast 
was exhibited, “ What egregious folly,” he exclaimed, “ in 
Mardonius, who was accustomed to fare so deliciously to come 
and attack men, who can forego every superfluity.” 


The Greeks who had fallen in the battle of Platea, were. 


interred with much funeral pomp: monuments were erected 
on the scene of action, and public games were instituted, to 
commemorate the glorious event. 

On the evening of the day of Platea, the confederates obtained 
another signal triumph, by taking possession of the Persian 
camp at Mycali, burning their fleet, destroying many thousands 
of their troops, and returning to Samos, loaded with booty and 
glory. A wretched remnant of the army carried confusion and 
despair to Sardis; and Xerxes, agitated by disappointment, 
grief, and alarm, precipitately fied to Susa. 

A fate, no less rapid and disastrous, overtook the grand cx- 
pedition under Hamilcar, who had disembarked, and fortified 
his men and ships, on the coast of Sicily. Owing to the pru- 
dent and spirited conduct of Gelon, the virtuous King of Syra- 
cuse, this formidable armament of a thousand ships, and three 
hundred thousand men, was annihilated at one blow. Hamilcar 
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and many thousands, were slain ; multitudes of prisoners were 
dispersed over the ceuntry to till the fields, and Gelon granted 
peace to the Carthaginians, on condition, that they should pay 
two thousand talents of silver, to defray the expences of the 
war, that they should erect two temples, one in Carthage, the 
other in Syracuse, in which the treaty should be deposited, and 
that, in future, they should abstain from the detestable prac- 
tice of polluting their altars with human sacrifices. The last 
stipulation alone would suffice to endear to us the memory of 
Gelon, although history had not informed us, that he was a 
perfect model of a prince, and that his short reign recalled the 
virtues, and the happiness of the golden age. Contrasted with 
so much moral excellence, how the great King of the East 
shrinks into littleness, and how his eventful and disgraccful 
tale should awfully admonish cvery powerful tyrant, that the 
liberties of the smallest estate are nut to be trampled on with 
impunity ! 
[Zo be Continued.] 
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Life of James Cricuton, of Cluny, commonly called the “ Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” with an appendix of original papers. 
By Parrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. F. R. S. E. Advocate. 
8vo. p. 285. Edinburgh. 


Jack the Giant-killer is scarcely a greater, or more myste- 
rious personage, in the eye of the little school-boy, than the 
subject of this book has been, in the estimation of studious and 
accomplished youth—while the history, at least, if not the ex- 
istence, of both has been viewed with something of a similar 
degree of incredulity, by the sober-minded and judicious. In 
fact the pride of the stripling, at being the countryman of such 
a phenomenon, as the Admirable Crichton, has generally yield- 
ed, in more advanced life, to the prevailing idea, that much ro- 
mance is mixed up with the histories handed down respecting so 
extraorg@inary a character ; and in course of time one ceases to 
take interest in the story, and probably forgets the hero altoge- 
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ther. Mr. Tytler, as he informs us in the preface, has made 
it his business 

‘«¢ To present an authentic narrative of his (Crichton’s) adventures, 
separating the fictitious additions of later biographers, from the details 
of contemporary authors ; and to form a true estimate of the evidence, 
upon which this narrative rests, and of the real character and talents of 
the remarkuble person, to whom it relates.” 

We think it will be more acceptable to our readers, to give 
such an abstract of the narrative, as our limits will allow, rather 
than enter upon critical disquisitions, which certainly would not 
set the matter in a clearer or fairer ligbt, than the author him- 
self has already done. 

James Crichton, was born in the year 1561, either at Cluny, 
according to the traditionary history of that parish, or at Eliock, 
after evidence of the same nature furnished there—the family 
having had possessions at both these places. His father was 
Robert Crichton, of Eliock, Lord Advocate in the reigns of Ma- 
ry and James VI., and his mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir James Stewart, of Reath, from whom the present Earl of 
Murray is lineally descended. George, the brother of the Lord 
Advocate succeeded Gavin Douglas, as Bishop of Dunkeld, and 
made it matter of thankfulness to God that “ he knew neither 
the New nor the Old Testament, and yet had prospered well 
enough all his days.”” The ancestry of James Crichton is traced 
both on the father and mother’s side up to royalty. Some pains 
are here taken by our author, to vindicate the claims that Crich- 
ton had made on the score of descent and relationship, and for 
which he had been severely handled, as haviug made false asser- 
tions. 

Mr. Tytler quotes two authorities on the early education of 
his hero. According to the Biographia Britannica he received 
the rudiments thereof at Perth—but the MSS. Life, by David 
Buchanan refers this part of his history to Edinburgh. At 
all events he afterwards repaired to the University of St. An- 
drew’s, where he received the best instruction, that the times 
afforded. 

‘© In the year 1573, when he had hardly passed his 12th year, he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts*; and in two years afterwagds, such ap- 
pear to have been his high attainments in the different branches of 


® Why has this degree disappeared Nia the Scotch Universities ? 
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scholastic knowledge, that he received his degree as A. M. at the very 
early age of fourteen.” 

At this time also he was the third Scholar in the University ; 
and, going on ardently in the pursuit of knowledge, he had 
acquired the use of ten different languages, before the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, when he was sent to the Continent on his 
travels, according to the existing custom among the gentry. 

Here he not only excelled as a scholar, but became accom- 
plished in every manly exercise. He set off a person, highly 
beautiful and symmetrical, by the graces of horsemanship, 
fencing and dancing ; and added to more solid attainments, the 
accomplishments of music both vocal and instrumental. With 
all this he was a consummate disputator—it being at that time 
the custom in the Continental Schools, to hold pulic dis- 
putatious on the learning of the times—disputations, by the 
by, that had no effect, but that of displaying the studiousness and 
ingenuity of the performer, having been hostile rather than 
favourable to the advancement of science. At Paris he en- 
gaged, 

«« That at the expiration of six weeks, from the date of the notice, he 
should present himself at the College of Navarre, to answer upon what- 
ever subject should be there proposed to him, in any science, liberal art, 
discipline or faculty, whether practical or theoretic, and this in any 
one twelve specified languages!"’ ‘ 

He redeemed his pledge with great credit to himself, and 
to the admiration of the audience ; and the day after bore away 
the ring from every competitor, at a tilting match in the 
Louvre. He now obtained the name of the Admirable Crichton. 

Having served in the civil wars of France for two years, 
he prosecuted his travels into Italy. At Rome he published a 
challenge similar to that at Paris, and astonished the Pope, many 
Cardinals and celebrated men of the time “ by the display of 
the most universal talents.” From Rome he journeyed to 
Venice, distressed in his mind, as there is reason to think, 
on account of the too constant companion of superior attain- 
ments, poverty—but found a friend in Aldus Manutius, the 
most celebrated Priuter of his time, through whom he obtained 
the acquaintance of other men of learning and dignity. He 
astonished the Doge and Senate here, as he had done the Pope 
and Cardinals at Rome, an kept the good people of Venice 
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very busily employed reading his verses and writing his life. 
He seems to have attracted to himself the attention of all 
the fair sex ; and at the end of four months, he left this place 
and repaired to Padua, in a state of slow convalescence from 
sickness. At Padua, he held a meeting, in which he exposed 
the errors of the Aristotelian philosophy, with much effect—of 
exciting admiration. Ata second and tremendous dispute, 
which lasted several days, he seems to have argued all the 
argumentators out of the field, and obtained such clamorous 
applause, as never man had done before. 

From Padua the Admirable Crichton proceeded to Mantua 
where he challenged, not indeed a giant, but one of whom the 
world stood in awe as a Swordsman, an Italian who “ had 
chosen for himself avery singular profession—that of a travel- 
ling gladiator, or bravo.” He used to fight however in a very 
sporting way, laying down his bet, and insisting in the adversary 
doing the same. His custom was, like that of Crichton, so far 
to challenge, a whole town on his arrival, and he had already | 
dispatched three gentlemen of Mantua, when Crichton arrived 
to chastise, and destroy him before the assembled court. The 
victory is stated to have been easy—a matter of course. 

«© In consequence of this achievement, and the high reputation which 
he had acquired in Italy, the Duke of Mantua engaged him in his ser- 
vice, as the companion and preceptor to his son, Vincenzo di Gonzaga, 
a young man who had evinced a strong passion for literature, but who 
was otherwise of a passionate temper, and dissolute manners.’’ 

He now turned his attention to dramatic employment, in 
which he eminently succeeded, not merely as a writer, but as 
an actor, having ‘“‘ composed a comedy, a species of dramatic 
satire, in which he exposed the vices and ridiculed the weakness 
of the different occupations in life.’ In the performance of this 
piece he himself sustained the principal characters, so admira- 
bly as to call from Mr. Tytler the highest degree of praise, which 
such splendour of talent could receive—for he considers him 
worthy of comparison even with—“ Matthews !”’ This was the 
last exploit of an agreeable nature, in which he was concerned. 
Shortly afterwards, while playing his guitar along the streets of 
Mantua, one night on his way home from the house of his Mis- 
tress, he was attacked by a party in masks, the leader of whom 
he disarmed and seized, having put the rest to flight. This 
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worthy personage, turning out to be the prince his master, he 
dropped on his knee and presented his sword to Vincenzo, who 
instantly ran him through the heart—an event which hap- 
pened when Crichton was but in his twenty-second year. 

Such is an outline of the narrative, contained in the first 
section of the book ; to substantiate the facts of which is the 
purpose of Mr. Tytler in the second. He adduces several con- 
temporary authorities on behalf of Crichton’s polemical and 
chivalrous excellencies ; and, with considerable plausibility, we 
think, rescues the fame of his hero from the slights that have 
been cast upon it by modern writers. 

In the third part of the work, our author replies successfully 
to certain objections, that have been urged to the truth of the 
history of Crichton’s attainments, on the pretext, that the pow- 
ersascribed to him were ‘supernatural and therefore incredible.” 
This he does upon two grounds—first that the powers of mind 
fitted 

‘* To excel in the knowledge of languages, in the attainment of emi- 
nence in the elegant pursuits of literature, in the lower walks of science, 
or the comparatively easier studies of the Platonic or Aristotelian philo- 
sophy—amount to a more common species of intellect, than that re- 
quired for attaining 

«To uncommon eminence, or to make important discoveries in the 
higher sciences.’ 

He refers to memory, as the principal faculty, necessary for 
such excellence as that in question—“ a faculty,’’ he says very 
truly, “ of every other, the most under the management, and 
subjected to the improvements of man.” Now, upon this 
principle, (and we agree with our author in his estimation of 
it, and its application to the case before us,) Crichton becomes 
divested of that mystery, which has falsely been ascribed to him, 

and has raised incredulity about his extraordinary character, 
and though there remains ample subject for admiration, there 
is nothing left to wonder at. 

Secondly.—The credibility of the story is supported by nu- 
merous instances, of similar precocity and superiority of talent. 
To go into particulars is neither necessary nor possible for us 
here—suflice it to remark that although, upon the whole, the 
title of Admirable, seems,“ par excellence,” to have been me- 
rited by Crichton, there have not -been wanting competitors in 
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the lists of fame, whose qualifications and claims in general 
pretty nearly equalled his own, while in particular points some 
of them surpassed him. Weare not altogether without ‘ Ad- 
mnirables” of this kind, among the modern countrymen of 
Crichton, who sojourn in this land of the Sun. 

We shall not enter upon the consideration of the last ob- 
jection, Mr. Tytler combats on the part of Crichton, viz. the 
inferiority of the poetry, that he has lett behind him. As this 
is more a matter of individual taste on the one hand, and on 
the other, a question of subordinate importance, we leave it, 
with the statement, that a specimen or two of his Latin poetry 
is given in the appendix, of a very superior cast. 

We shall take a passage or two from the work, not as spe- 
cimens of its own stile and character, but as likely to afford a 
moment’s entertainment to the reader, who may compare with 
such distinguished instances of versatility of talent, as chance 
to fall under his observation among ourselves. 

We have already recorded the success of his dramatic per- 
formance. An account of it is given from Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, one of Crichton’s biographers. The play lasted five 
hours, in the course of which the author performed fourteen 
different characters, returning to change his dress, while the 
audience was convulsed with laughter, lasting long enough 
to give him time, to prepare for appearing in a new character, 

ce First,’ says Sir Thomas, “* he did present himself with a 
crown upon his head, a sceptre in his hand, being clothed with 
a purple robe, furred with ermine; after that with a mitre on 
his head, a crosier in his hand, and accoutred with a pair of 
lawn sleeves; and thereafter with a helmet on his head, the vi- 
sor up, acommanding stick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff suit, 
with a scarf about his middle. Then, in a rich apparel, after the new- 
est fashion, he did shew himself like another Sejanus, with a periwig 
daubed with cypress powder; in sequel of that he came out with a 
three cornered cap on his head, some parchments in his hand, and. 
writings hanging at his girdle, like chancery bills; and next to that 
with a furred gown about him, an ingot of gold in his band, and a bag 
full of money at his side ; after all this he appears aguin clad in a coun- 
try jacket, with a prong in his hand, and a Monmouth-like cap on his 
head ; then, very shortly after, with a Palger’s coat on him, a bourdon 
in his hand, and some few cockle. sbells:stuck.te his- has, he looked as. 
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if be bad come in pilgrimage from St. Michael; immediately after that 
be domineers it in a bare unlined gown, with a pair of whips m the one 
band, and Corderius in the other ; and im suite thereof he soad-rspon- 
dered it with a pair of pannier-hke breeches, a Montera cap on his 
head, and a kni‘e in a wooden sheath, dagger-ways by his side : about 
the latter end he comes forth again, with a square in one hand, a rule 
in the other, and a keathern apron before him; then very quickly after, 
with a scrip by his side, a sheep-book mn his hand, and a basket-full 
of flowers to make nosegays for his mistress: and now, drawing toa 
closure, he routs it, first i werpo, and, vapouring it with jingling spurs, 
and his arms a-kembo, like a Don Diego, be struts it, and, by the lof- 
tiness of his gait, plays the Capitan Spavent ; then, in the very twink- 
ling of an eye, you would have seen him again issue forth with a cloak 
upon his arm, in a livery garment, thereby representing the sewing man: 
and lastly, at one time, amongst those other, he came out with a long 
grey beard and pucked ruff, crouching on a staff upped with the head 
of a barber's cithern, and his gloves hanging by a button at his girdle.” 

With all these varieties of dress and external character 
there were suitable parts, which the hero spoke with due al- 
teration of voice and manner. This is one point in which he 
was “ ADMIRABLE,” that the present generation will readily 
allow to have been possible; and which we certainly cannot 
with a good grace controvert, under whose eyes, scenes not 
very dissimilar are becoming of every day occurrence. 

In the fullowing quotation, also from Sir Thomas Urquhart’s 
account, the reader has a curious specimen of the analogical 
mystery, that many writers of that age affected, and which is 
accounted for from the nature of the philosophy, that pervaded 
the schools and superseded the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
It is the conclusion of the fight between Crichton and the 
Gladiator at Mantua, in the beginning of which our youthful 
champion had kept entirely on the defensive, until he had ex- 
hausted the superior strength of his antagonist in unavailing 
attacks. 

‘« Matchless Crichton, seeing it now high time to put a gallant ca- 
tastrophe to that so-long-dubious combat, animated with a divinely in- 
spired fervenice, to fulfil the expectation of the ladies, and crown the 
Duke’s illustrious hopes, changeth his garb, falls to act another part, 
and, from defender, turns assailant : never did act so grace nature, nor 
nature second the precepts-of act, with so much liveliness, -and such ob- 
servance of time, as when, after he had struck fire out of the steel of 
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his enemy's sword, and gained the fable thereof, with the fort of his 
own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geometrical flou- 
rishes of straight and oblique lines, so practically execute the specula- 
tive part, that, as if there had been secret charms in the variety of 
his motion, the fierceness of his foe was in a trice tranqualified into 
the nurseness of a-pageant. Then it was that, to vindicate the re- 
putation of the Duke’s family, and expiate the blood of the three 
vanquished gentlemen, he alonged a stoccade'de pied ferme; then, re- 
coyling, he advanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; after which, 
retiring again, his right foot did beat the cadence of the blow, that pierc- 
ed the belly of this Italian ; whose heart and throat being hit with the two 
former stroaks, these three frauch bouts given in upon the back of the 
other: besides that, if lines were imagined drawn from the hand that 
livered them, to the places which were marked by them, they would 
represent a perfect Isosceles triangle, with a perpendicular from the top 
angle, cutting the basis in the middle ; they likewise give us to under- 
stand, that by them he was to be made a sacrifice of atonement, for the 
slaughter of the three aforesaid gentlemen, who were wounded in the 
very same parts of their bodies, by other three such veines as these, 
each whereof being mortal, and his vital spirits exhaling as his blood 
gushed out, all he spoke was this—‘ That seeing he could not live, his 
comfort in dying was, that he could not die by the hands of a braver 
man :’ after the uttering of which words he expiring, with the shrill 
clareens of trumpets, bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwacked beating. 
of drums, universal clapping of hands, and loud acclamations of joy for so 
glorious a victory, the air above them was so rarified, by the extremity 
of the noise and vehement sound, dispelling the thickest and most 
condensed parts thereof, that (as Plutarch speaks of the Grecians, when 
they raised their shouts up to the very heavens, at the hearing of the 
gracious proclamations of Paulus CEmilius in favour of their liberty,) 
the very sparrows and other flying fowls were said to fall to the ground, 
for want of air enough to uphold them in their flight.” 
The whole account of Sir T. Urquhart, from which the 
foregoing extract has been taken, is a morceau of curivsity. _ 
We must take leave of our author, however, with a general 
remark or two. In the first place, although the book before 
us forms an acceptable addition to the authenticity of Biogra- 
phy, we think enough has been now published, concerning the 
Admirable Crichton, who was a less useful, and even less inter- 
esting personage than many of his contemporaries, who made 
small noise in comparison during their lives, but whose 
4¥ 
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memory and operations are better known among us, and will 
be longer known among posterity. Crichton seems to have 
been, compared with great names in science and literature, 
much such a personage as the Italian Gladiator, whom he slew 
at Mantua, may have been to renowned generals of the time. 
We are much disposed to doubt, whether the world would 
have been the better or the wiser for him, had he lived to the 
age of fourscore. | 

Secondly.—As to the stile of the book—we certainly find Iit- 
tle ground for censure. Perhaps, in consequence of the con- 
trast with the brilliancy of the theme, the language appears 
tame—yet as a considerable feature is disquisition on points of 
genealogy, that had been controverted or erroneously recorded 
previously, we are not disposed to refuse our testimony to the 
propriety of the manner, in which Mr. Tytler has written the 
work. 

Lastly.—As to the original matter. There is a good deal of 
discussion on subjects, interesting in themselves as connected 
with the former state of science and literature. Mr. T. has 
the merit of having condensed into a small space many curious 
and important facts, and of having placed in a striking and 
convincing point of view, a variety of well-founded arguments 
connected with his subject ; and upon the whole, though many 
might consider the work as drily written, we would rather 
recommend it as a good specimen of the way, in which obscu- 
rities in early modern history should be cleared up. 


——— 


Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier's Life, being an 
attempt to describe Persons and Things in various parts of 
Hindoostan. 8vo. pp. 540. London. Longman. 


The title of this book has very naturally drawn our atten- 
tion to it. “ Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier’s 
Life,” is imposing enough ; and we turned éo it, with no little 
curiosity—we turned from it, without having that curiosity 
gratified. It styles itself ‘an attempt to describe persons and 
things in various parts of Hindoostan;” and we must introduce 
it to our readers, by honestly giving our opinion, that the 
attempt has not proved very successful. It is true, that the 
author has very minutely described some persons and some 
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things ; but unluckily, he has often, ifnot generally, stumbled 
upon persons and things, about which the world at large is 
mightily unconcerned: and as the space he has devoted to 
these “ persons and things,” is not enriched with any deductions, 
leading to a general knowledge or appreciation of character 
and customs in this country, it may fairly be set down, as occu- 
pied to very little purpose. 

If our readers imagine, that “ Fifteen Years in India” is con- 
versant about scenes and events in this country alone, they 
will find themselves disappointed, at a very early stage of their 
progress. For the young soldier has scarcely commenced his 
literary labours, until we have a fine harrowing-up story, 
about a young lady in Ireland, who was seduced “ by a vil- 
lain, in the mask of a gentleman in holy orders 5” and about 
a Mary Glendinning, the daughter of an Irish farmer, who 
wished to be a lady, like the miller’s daughter, (who it seems, 
had taken in a Baronet) and was likewise betrayed by another 
villain. On the fate of this unfortunate we are presented with 
a pretty little ballad of tolerable poetry,—we only marvel how 
«n the name of wonder it got there ; and on proceeding a little 
farther, we actually begin to imagine, that the author has 
finished his “ Fifteen Years in India,” and returned to Ireland ; 
and that he is engaged in an “ attempt to describe persons and 
things” ofthat country. We venture to say, that his description 
of these nearer-at-home things, is neither candid nor correct, 
when he tells us, among other most interesting occurrences, 
that the Curate in a country parish in Ireland, happening to 
lecture and point out extempore the necesssity of strict con- 
formity to Christian doctrine, 

‘¢ The Bishop heard of it, and wrote a letter to the rector, mforming 
him, that his Grace was not only surprized, but utterly confounded, at 
the irregular proceeding in his parish,—that the Almighty only knew, 
what his Curate might say, in the latitude he was giving to the unre- 
strained flights of absurd and whimsical imagination. If this practice’ 
said his Grace, ‘ which directly strikes at the root of every thing orthodox, 
be not visited with the utmost severity, the Lord only knows, where it 
may end, in the destruction of the Protestant Church, and the overthrow 
of our venerable. constitution.’ ”’ 

This story, of which we do not believe one word, is intro- 
duced to amuse a Lieutenant, and old companion, whom the 
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author meets in this country. It seems got up, to illustrate 
the general position, that it is refreshing and delightful, to hear 
even the most trifling incidents of home, detailed to us, at 
this distance from early scenes and early friends. No doubt 
it is: and no doubt nothing is easier, than to write a book, 
with such materials at hand; but it is surely a misnomer to 
call it a Book on India. 

In the second chapter we have, however, something like a 
description of “ persons and things” among ourselves, and our 
readers may take the following, as a specimen of the autbor’s 
powers of observation. 

“«* Were a country gentleman, in the full enjoyment of all his bodily 
faculties in this happy climate, to be suddenly transported to St. John’s 
Church in Calcutta, during the performance of Divine Service, in the 
month of June, he would fancy himself seated among ghosts. He 
would look upon their sallow countenances with fear, and see the big 
drops, like tears, coursing each other on the anxious brow, notwith- 
standing the large fans suspended over head, and drawn briskly back- 
wards and forwards, by means of ropes passed from them through the 
windows of the Church, by natives outside, to produce an artificial cir- 
culation of air. If he followed any gentleman ! to his home, he would 
see him there throw off bis coat, and put on a light white jacket, as a 
relief from bis sufferings ; and on passing the burying ground, beyond 
Chouringee, the stranger would there perceive, in the numberless 
tombs and monuments, ample evidence of the terrible mortality, pre- 
vailing in the land of his sojourn.”’ 

After this the author diverges into the causes of bad health, 
and the phenomena of bilious affections, where we must not 
attempt to follow him; but rather take a bound with him, 
from the banks of the Ganges, back to the Camp between 
Kutch and Cambray, where after telling us the often-told story 
of a young Officer, shooting a tiger, while in the act of carry- 
ing him off to the jungle, we are presented with a portrait of 
an M. D. not a little ludicrous; and soon after we are told, 

‘« No situation can be more lively and agreeable, than that of a 
young officer on board an Indiaman, during his passage out. Hope 
presents to his youthful mind a bright picture. The captain and of- 
ficers of the ship are generally attentive and gentlemanly, and a large 
party of ladies and brother passengers sit down every day to excellent 
cheer, and exhilarating wines, at the cuddy table; while the evenings 
are spent in dancing on the quarter deck, either to an organ or the 
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ship’s band. At the same time, the Jeeside is occupied by the soldiers, 
and their wives, whose unsophisticated steps form a ludicrous contrast 
to the graceful movements on the other quarter. Time flies, and his 
flight is unheeded amidst the diversions found in music, books, drawing, 
backgammon, chess, and piquet. Itis most to be dreaded, insucha 
situation, that quarrels should arise, and disturb the harmony, that ought 
to reign ; but fortunately on this occasion there were many old officers, 
returning to their regiments, and such proper discipline exercised, by the 
senior, who commanded the troops on board, that every aberration from 
concord was checked, and the whole kept in proper tune. Nothing 
was wanting but a few pretty girls, to make out a quadrille, or a love 
story; but it so happened, that no Celia went to the land of husbands 
at this time, and our young adventurer therefore had no opportunity of 
losing his heart.”’ 

Ensign True, however, is destined to fall in love, like most 
other young gentlemen; and it is at sea, too, that he first ex- 
periences the tender passion. His enamorata is a French girl, 
named Nannette, who is described in much the same manner, 
as most other pretty nymphs are; but who meets with an ad- 
venture, which is rather too romantic, to allow of our believ- 
Ing it to be even “ an attempt” at describing things, as our 
author saw them. Nannette, on the voyage from Madras to 
Bombay, was one day combing her hair gracefully at the ca- 
bin window, and flirting in good French, broken English, and 
something like Latin, with Lieutenant True, when dreadful 
to relate! she fell overboard into the sea. In a moment the 
lover was diving for his mistress ; and in the act of bringing 
her to the surface in his arms, they were assailed by a shark! 
the mouth of the monster had just opened, to swallow the un- 
fortunate couple, when Frank Stanley, a soldier, leaped from the 
hammock-rails,right upon the shark with his bayonetin his hand. 
The animal, unaccustomed to this sort of sudden salutation, 
turned away from his prey, and by the time he could get back 
to it, the lovers and their deliverer were snug on board again. 
Now this is a pretty incident ; but to us it appears altogether 
so like a ben-ao, that we not only hesitate to believe it, but it 
shakes our faith not a little, in all the wonderful incidents, 
which afterwards overtook our hero. 

When the author attempts to “ describe the persons and 
things” at Calcutta, we are somewhat more at home: and we 
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have looked over this part of his book attentively, comparing 
the picture which he gives, with the reality under our eyes ; 
and we acknowledge we are somewhat at a loss to conjecture, 
where he found “ persons and things,” to answer the following 
description :—Speaking of Calcutta, he says:— 

«« The variety of costume and contrast of appearance to be seen in 
the streets are worthy of notice. Many a young Bond-street Dandy, 
struts with inconceivable self-satisfaction ; and youthful British, Portu- 
guese, and French half-cast, with tawny face, and neck stiffened almost to 
suffocation, jumps from the sublime to the ridiculous, in attempts at 
imitation. A stranger's eye would next perhaps rest upon a Capuchin 
friar, with the beard and costume of the 14th century: and soon re- 
move to a British Missionary, who, in deepest black and countenance of 
longest sorrow, musing on the state of man, marches against a grave 
Turk, who jostles a Persian, who discomposes a Siek, who insults an 
Arabian, who electrifies a Chinese, who contammmates a Hindoo, who 
upsets a Dancing-master, and terrifies an Armenian. He would see 
the military staff bucks with waving feathers and gorgeous gulettes, 
shading their fair country-women with silken chattahs, from the glare of 
the sun, while handing them from some grand long-room or attractrve 
bazar to their carriage, chariot, pheton, burouche, sociable, or palan- 
keen; and he would try to have a peep into the covered hackeries, or na- 
tive carriages of the opulent Hindoos, drawn by bullocks richly capari- 
soned with silk, and jingling bells of silver, in which their wives are 
concealed from the eye of man, when they visit their female friends. 
And what would he say in another part of the town, upon seeing a do- 
zen of almost naked runners, dashing down the street with drawn sabres 
and upraised targets, toseparate a group of British tars, fighting for no other 
purpose, than to show the Hindoos the courage and blood of England ?"' 

At this part of the narrative we are introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of a Charles Thoughtless, and again meet with Frank 
Stanley—pretty romantic names—and we are told a pretty 
romantic story about these two privates in Lieutenant True’s 
company, to whom a sad and terrible accident occurred at the 
very outsct of their life in India. While sleeping on the ground 
at Poonamalee —the white ants devoured their knapsacks ! 

‘ Fifteen Years in India,” abounds in Poetry. Every chapter 
has a poetical introduction, in allusion to the subject, on which 
it is to treat—take the following, in allusion to the Black-hole 
of Calcutta, as a specimen of the taste and versification of the 
author. 
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The monument we here behold with pain ; 
Is there a heart can from 4 sigh refrain? 
Whose sculptured base commemorates the time, 
When the brave Holwell suffered in this clime. 
With seven score men, it was his wretched fate 
In the Black-hole a Soubah’s sleep to wait ; ; 
Though dying Britons strewed the reeking ground, 
And many a hero gasped for breath around, 
The slavish guards, O horrible! avow, 
None dares to chase sweet slumber from his brow ! 

The plan of the book before us is to devote the commence- 
ment of each chapter to some general subject, connected with 
the Geography, History, or Manners of India; and the end of 
it, to the Life and Adventures of Mr. True and privates Thought- 
fess and Stanley. This machinery is no doubt intended to 
give variety and interest to the work, which after all is as de- 
void of both, as any work we have seen. It gives the author 
an opportunity of occasionally presenting us with some origi- 
nal poetry, manifestly made to be sung for, and to suit the occa- 
-sion, such as the following called “ The Sentinel.” 

«* The evening star in beauty chaste, 
Shone mildly o'er the camp of France ; 
Near which a youth on guard was plac'd, 
Who sung thus, resting on his lance: —_ 
Haste, refreshing Zephyr go 
And to my friends my story bear; 
Say, I watch those fields to shew, 
That love and glory are my care. 
By the foes’ dull glimmering light 
In silence see their guards advance ; 
While to abridge the tardy night, 
The Frenchman sings upon his lance :— 
Haste, refreshing Zephyr go 
And to my friends my story bear ; 
Say, I watch these fields to shew, 
That love and glory are my care. _ 
The day star with the fight recall 
When victory shall my fame inhance ;. 
But should it be my lot to fall, 
And die upon my trusty lance, 
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Then in pity, Zephyr, fly 

And to my friends my story bear ; 
Say, until my latest sigh 

That love and glory were my care." 

We must say the songs are better than the dialogues —Mr. 
Thoughtless and Mr. Stanley generally commencing every 
sentence with a—‘‘ Well! confusion to me!” &c. 

Our author, on returning from the camp to the capital, 
resumes his description of ‘ persons and things” at Calcutta, 
and seems much at home, in noticing attornies, coach-makers, 
livery stable-keepers, and dancing masters, “ whom he clubs 
together, as living examples in India, that happiness may be 
found in the lowly walks of life !” 

«« The Hindoos flock to the attornies of Calcutta, some of whom are 
thus enabled to live in a style, that a nobleman would not despise in 
this country. Barristers in India, who become popular, generally make a 
moderate fortune in seven years; but some successful attornies have 
feathered their nests, in three short annual revolutions. It will easily be 
conceived how profitable the business of an auctioneer is in Calcutta, 
where a constant transfer of property to a prodigious amount is taking 
place every day. Some of the partners in the firm of Tulloh and Co. 
have come home with princely fortunes. Coach-making in such a 
Juxurious settlement is also very lucrative. But, in short, no profession 
is more so in India, than that of a dancing-master, on account of the 
great numbers of half casts, among whom, particularly in Calcutta, 
there is a rage for this amusement. There are eight or ten schools for 
young ladies in the city, at which exhibition balls are given, some times 
twice a month ; and as many seminaries for boys on a large scale, at 
each of which the dancing-master receives £ 2 per month, for every 
pupil, so that he soon makes a fortune. Two hundred and fifty scho- 
lars yielded Mr. McDonnel € 6,000 per annum : he built a palace, and 
kept his carriage, while several very learned and ingenious Euro- 


peans pined in the jail of Calcutta for debts, contracted to save them — 


from starving. There is not in the world a worse field for an advan- 
turer, out of the civil and military service, who has no profession, than 
India ; all situations in public offices being occupied by natives, except 
those, which can be procured only by interest or length of service, in 
some department under government.” 

The temple and worship of Juggernauth are of course too 
prominent objects, to be omitted by our author ; and the fol- 
lowing extract will enable our readers to judge of his accuracy, 
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of description, when giving an aceount of the celebrated cru- 
elties, practised at the head-quarters of Hindoo superstition. 
Will the good folks at home never cease to be led away, by 
the stories of thousands dying annually, under the wheels of 
the Rutt, that carries the great god of Juggernauth? never we 
suspect, while they take as trye such descriptions of the scene, 
as “ Fifteen Years in India” gives in the following passage : 

‘© The pagoda of Juggernauth is situated on the Bay of Bengal, 300 
miles S. W. of Calcutta. Such numbers of pilgrims die on their way 
thither, that for fifty miles round the country is white with human bones, 
Hundreds of old people travel thousands of miles every year to die 
there, some of them measuring the whole way with their bodies, others 
journeying on the broad of their backs, and several tumbling head over 
heels. Thousands of dogs, jackals, and vultures live on the bodies of 
the dead, and the adjutants are so tame as to approach and gape with 
horrid expectation at the living. ‘The shouts raised by the continuous 
multitude constantly gaining sight of the temple from all quarters are 
awful. For several miles round it is like a vast encampment; and 
sometimes great numbers are killed by the rush of the multitude to- 
wards the great gates. Seated on a throne, between his brother and 
sister Boloram and Shubadra, appears the idol, made of a block of wood, 
having a frightfully large visage painted black, with arms of gold and 
gorgeous apparel. On the walls and gates of the temple are indecent 
figures cut in stone, upon which both sexes look with satisfaction. 
During the great festivals, the idols are paraded about in pagodas made 
of wood, ninety feet high, fixed on carriages with sixteen wheels, and 
drawn by men with cables, while the axletrees are often red with the 
blood of devotees of both sexes, that throw themselves beneath to be crush- 
ed to death; their bodies are carried away by hurries and thrown into 
the Golgotha, to be eaten by obscene animals. The stench of this 
place is dreadful, and on every side the senses are disgusted by the 
squalid and ghastly presence of the famished pilgrims. Devotees with 
clotted hair and painted naked bodies are every where seen practising 
their self-tortures : and the exhalations from human ordure- would in- 
fest the air, were it not that the filth serves as food to the brahminy 
bulls, which roam about in great numbers. 

«¢ One hundred thousand souls are constantly around Juggernauth, 
and their shouts are appalling when the idol is brought out, at which 
time the multitude, having green palms in their hands, fall down and 
worship. Then the procession advances, preceded by elephants and 
dancing girls and buffoons, while upwards of one hundred Brahmins are 
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writhing their bodies into lascivious contortions, in the different verandas, 

belonging to each story of the artificial pagoda, that moves along glit- 

tering with tinsel, and adorned with hundreds of flags, streamers and en- 

signs, the air resounding with the noise of tom-toms, tooteries, and bands 
of music. The priests sing and shout, sometimes telling the people that 
the god is pleased and smiles: at others, that he will not move, and frowns 
till he is gratified with more blood, while approbation at their indecent 
gestures, and their gross contortions of body, is expressed in yells of 
sensual delight. It takes £200 worth of broad cloth to cover the rutt 
or carriage, and the expenses of the idol are £8,702 per annum, a 
large portion of which is for dancing girls, who are prostitutes belonging 
to the temple. His table costs £4,514.” 


It must be admitted, that the description here is very accurate, 
so far as the expenses of Juggernauth’s dinner go. That it is 
most grossly exaggerated, so far as the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims—a much more important matter—is concerned, may be 
safely gathered from the following account of the matter, lately 
laid before the Asiatic Society by Mr. Stirling, Secretary to 
the Commissioner of Cuttack, whose opportunities of observation 
we shall not place in any comparison, with those of the author 
of “ Fifteen Years in India.” 

«© The famous temple of Juggernauth, in its form and distribution, 
resembles closely the great pagoda of Bhobunsir, and is nearly of simi- 
lar dimensions. It is said to have cost from 40 to 50 lacks of rupees. 
The dreadful fanaticism which formerly prompted pilgrims to sacrifice 
themselves under the wheels of the Juggernauth rutt’h, has happily 
ceased. During four years that Mr. Stirling witnessed the ceremony 
three cases of sclf immolation only occurred, one of which was doubt- 
ful and might have been accidental, and the other two victims had long 
been suffering trom excruciating complaints, and choose that method of 
ridding themselves of the burden of life, in preference to the other modes 
of suicide, so prevalent among the lower orders.”’ 


It affords us the greatest pleasure to be able to add, on the 
highly respectable authority of Mr. Stirling, that the number 
of sutfees in the neighbourhood of Juggernauth does not ex- 
ceed ten per annum. An opinion prevails in England, in con- 
sequence of the most grossly exaggerated accounts of Hindoo 
cruelties, that as many thousands are annually immolated ; 
while the truth is, we believe, that these sanguinary exhibitions 
are every day becoming more rare, Some of the best informed 
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natives of Calcutta have informed us, that the suétee is by no 
means considered by the Hindoos, in the light, in which we 
have been apt to regard it, as a most highly meritorious act, 
on the part of the widow. It is very generally regarded, as 
a means, by which the Brahmins contrive to keep up their 
influence over their countrymen; and the total abrogation of 
the cruel practice would not now excite any other feelings, than 
those of great satisfaction on the part of the better instructed and 
wealthy natives—great indifference on the part of the Hindoos 
in general. It were, we fear, too much to ascribe this very grati- 
fying change, to the influence of those, who have attempted by di- 
rect means to convert the Hindoos to Christianity. It has been 
gradually accomplished, by their intercourse with Europeans in 
general; and by the diffusion of knowledge, which this intercourse 
has undoubtedly produced among the higher casts. The burn- 
ing of the widow is a practise so repugnant to humanity, and so 
totally irreconcilable with sound reason, that a well informed 
Hindoo, the moment vou enter into conversation with him on 
the subject, concurs with you in its most hearty condemnation. 

Mr. Thoughtless, the private in Lieutenant True’s company, 
whom our readers will perhaps recollect we introduced to 
them at Madras long ago, on arriving at Calcutta gets his dis- 
charge, and turns School-master. This part of the machinery 
is not badly managed ; and satisfies us after all, that the au- 
thor does know something of ‘‘ persons and things’ in India, 
as it introduces him very naturally into one part of Society in 
this country. We could have wished, that he had dwelt some- 
what less on what appears to have been regarded by him, as 
most momentous matters; and given usa little more “ de- 
scription” of what he has very slightly touched upou—the in- 
fluence of European intercourse upon the native character. 
We did expect from him some addition to our knowledge on 
this important subject, as it was an easy step to it from the 
scenes, with which he secms to have been particularly conver- 
sant. But we have been disappointed—He devotes a liberal 
number of his pages to the class of Society here, that formed 
his School, and bestows “ very generous dispositions, and af- 
fectionate hearts” on his pupils. We are then presented with 
a couple of letters, in illustration of the general description, given 
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of the Indo-British community—a very knowing way of giving 
variety to a work on India, and making a book. We are next 
regaled with a description of the proprietor of the school, 
where Thoughtless first commenced Dominie, ‘* a venerable 
map,” as we are told, who, however, did not set his pupils the 
very best example, by attaching himself to a pretty brunette at 
Chandernagore, without the ceremony of a marriage. The 
lady, it seems, had all her wits about her; and when the 
‘© venerable man” was on his death bed, she contrived to cozen 
him out of—‘ two shares in the Laudable Society \"— What 
exquisite description of ‘‘ things and persons” in India ! 
Meanwhile Thoughtless gets on in the world, and arrives at 
that stage of Indian luxury and comfort, where a man keeps a 
buggy, and a palankeen. He narrowly escapes, however, from 
being handed over, by his partner, along with his pupils, like the 
vilest goods and chattels, to another Dominie; but he avoids so 
dishonourable a transfer ; and on executing a bond for two thou- 
sand rupees, sets up on his own bottom. He is in want, how- 


ever, of stools, and tables, which we are told his old partner’ 


had puckalaoed ; and rather than furnish the old house, he 
packs off pupils and all together, to be partner, on terms of 
equality, with Mr. Philomath, the Proprietor of a rival 
Establishment. We must let our author speak for himself, 
in describing the “* persons and things,” which, in his character 
of Thoughtless the School-master, chanced to come in his 
way. It puzzles us to discover, who the heroes and heroines 
are, whom our author has here consigned to immortality : but 
his English readers must think us a very uninteresting, hum- 
drum set of beings iu India, when a man resident “ fifteen 
years” among us, can find no higher “ persons,” and better 
“things” to “ describe” than the following : 

‘‘ For some time things went on most flourishingly, and the profits 
were very great ; but additions had to be made to the house, that swal- 
lowed up a considerable part : and it being in the nature of man, thas 
as his means increase so do his wants,—Charles was able to save no- 
thing; but, on the contrary, continued not only indebted to his 
' former partner,but to his present one seventeen hundred rupees, being the 
~ amount of one half the moveables, for which he had passed his note of 
hand. Dr. Talib was editor of one of the newspapers, tHere being 
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seven at that time in Calcutta ; and finding that Charles had a taste for 
poetry as well as prose, he puid him much attention. Of a very eccentric 
genius, Dr. Talib sometimes formed tangents from the common sphere 
of intellect; and about this time he was labouring indefatigably to 
prove, that Adam had addressed Eve in the Arabic language. The 
literati of the College of Fort William, being of opinion that Sanscrit 
‘was the mother tongue, war commenced, and Hocus-Pocus with Hugo- 
Pocus opened their batteries on Talib and Philo-Talib, but were so 
bespattered with paper bullets and covered with smoke, that they retired 
leaving the field to the latter, who turned their arms against Anthony 
Apposite, Esquire, and forced him behind his entrenchments, where 
he Jay like a porcupine, with a quill pointed in every direction. Great 
learning was displayed on the part of the College, and some ingenuity on 
the side of Talib; but the former questioned his profundity in Arabic 
lore, and accused him of being a plagiarist on such plausible grounds, 
that it required all bis effrontery to parry such home-thrusts. As to 
Philo, he came in for his share, and he was rebuked for having given 
Greek and Latin quotations at random from French authors, instead 
of their originals. 

‘ « The Masonic Lodge, to which Charles belonged at first consisted 
chiefly of the tradesmen in the Cossitollah ; but a rage, for this mystery 
having taken possession of tke civil and military ranks, many of them 
joined it, and Dr. Talib became the master, while Mr. Philomath offi- 
ciated as secretary. The harmonic spirit of masonry, however, was not 
sufficient to preserve brotherly love in such a heterogeneous mixtue; for 
the civil and military brethren, considering themselves as belonging to 
a different sphere, were shocked by the vulgarity of the plebians, who, 
in return, black-balled the candidates proposed by them, and prevented 
the introduction of their friends ; for according to a public bye-law in 
every lodge, should two black balls be found in the ballot for a new 
member, he is rejected without enquiry; if only one, reasons are to 
be assigned, and investigation had on the subject. Dr. Talib was at the 
head of the patricians, and Mr. Philomath led the lower orders, when a 
schism took place. A candidate was proposed, and black-balled as 
usual ; but Dr. Talib being determined to carry his point, assembled 
his forces on the next night and made a speech, in which he signified 
the resolution of the majority to proceed in the initiation of the rejected 
by open force. All the plebians quitted the lodge; but it was sug- 
gested, after the doors had been secured by Mr. Philomath, that Dr. 
Talib might remove the warrant, and accordingly it was proposed to 
return for the purpose of guarding that document, without which no 
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lodge could assemble, But the tyler with a drawn sword obstructed the 
passage. ‘‘ Cut him down,”’ said one, ‘‘ with his own weapon.” “ You 
may kill me,’’ replied the young civilian very firmly, ‘* but till then, you 
do not pass here.’’ However, after the business was concluded, they 
returned into the lodge and found the warrant cut out of the frame. 
It was then hinted that Dr. Talib had it on his person, and an effort was 
made to recover the instrument. Philomath, followed by his troops, 
entered the supper room, where the patricians were handling their knives 
and forks: ‘* I charge you,” said he to the master, ‘‘ with having stolen 
the warrant," and he extended hishand towards Talib's breast. ‘‘ Touch 
me,’’ cried he, grinning most alarmingly, while his loud voice echoed 
through the green room ; “ and through your body this shall go,"” and 
the knife was raised in air. ‘‘ And through your body this shall go,”’ 
shouted all the legion rising from the table: but Philomath retreated in 
grand style, with his front to danger, though he fully expected a facer 
from a pupil of Crib, who followed him down the hall shewing the atti- 
tudes of science to his companions, who burst their sides with laughter, 
and quaffed their claret with supreme delight. Counsellors Strettle and 
Fergusson were fee’d, and the law restored the warrant. 

Now all this may be, for ought we know to the contrary, a 
very good “ attempt” at describing “ persons and things” in 
Calcutta; but who Mr. Philomath, or the still more celebrated 
Dr. Talib is, we are left to conjecture the best way we can. 
The names are unknown to us; and if they are fictitious ap- 
pellations, given by the Writer to well-known characters, 
we only marvel how in other cases, he comes to give us 
real names, in his account of what befel him in Hindus- 
tan. We can by no means approve of this mode of mixing 
up fact and fable; and how the reader in England is to 
distinguish between them, we are altogether at a loss to con- 
ceive. 

On the whole, we cannot speak highly of “ Fifteen Years in 
India.” The most instructive and entertaining part of it is 
occupied, in describing scenes on the other side of the Penin- 
sula ; and here we are occasionally presented with something, 
to reward us for the labour of searching it out. There is no- 
thing, however, even here, which displays an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the country, or a mind qualified to look 
aronnd with comprehensive views. Neither is there any taste 
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displayed, in the arrangement of the matcrial3, which have come 
into the compiler’s hands. We have been of late unlucky in 
our historians: and desire ardently to see the task of describ- 
ing our manners, and speculating on our policy, fall into better 
hands than those of Lieutenant White, or the author of 
“ Fifteen Years in India.” 
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| Life of Aur Pacua, Vizier of Epirus—surnamed Asia, or 
the Lion. 

It was not until the distracted state of Europe, which fol- 
lowed the French revolution, had subsided into something like 
order and tranquillity, that our attention was directed to 
Aut Pacna, and his exploits in Albania. Occupied by events 
nearer home, we scarcely knew that another Jugurtha had 
appeared, in the person of the Vizier of Epirus; and Ali 
rose almost unnoticed to power, wealth and greatness, by 
a series of cruelties and perfidy the most atrocious, that 
ever disgraced the annals of our race; but like almost 
every other usurper, redeemed in part the crimes, of which 
he was daily . guilty, by proving the instrument of good, 
where he consulted only his own grandeur and dominion. 
Horror and indignation are roused to no ordinary degree, on 
perusing the bloody career of Ali Pacha: yet the terrible de- 
vastations, which he spread over the classic soil of Albania, 
while fur a time he defied the armies of the Porte itself, are 
in some measure forgotten, in the recollection, that to him 
‘are the Greeks indebted for the first movements in that strug- 
gle for independence, in which they are now engaged. It 
were in vain to search for any thing like principle, honour, or 
fidelity, in the character of the Pacha of Janina. His life pre- 
sents nothing, but the most consummate cunning, the most 
unrelenting cruelty, and the most detestable treachery : but its 
perusal is fraught with much of that moral instruction, which 
-the career of the tyrant teaches; and it is interesting, as iden- 
tified with events, to which the eyes of the world are now di- 
rected—the exertions of the Greeks, to escape from the iron 
.sway of the Ottomans. 

It will readily he admitted, that access to the materials, 
which are to constitute a full and impartial account of such a 
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man, as the late Ali Pacha, cannot be very easy : and accord- 
ingly what we know of him is derived from casual, perhaps 
partial, rather than steady, and unprejudiced sources. A life 
of Aslam, or the Lion, as Ali has been surnamed, has been pub- 
lished by a M. Beauchamp; and many notices of him occur 
in the Voyage dans la Grec of M. Ponqueville. It appears, 
indeed, from the accounts of all who have passed through his 
dominions, atthe plenitude of his power, that access to his person 
was far from difficult ; and that person has been described by 
a variety of pens, and represented by all, in much the same fea- 
tures and lineaments. The author of the little work, at the 
head of this article, has taken the pains to collect and arrange 
the imformation, which lies scattered about, in regard to this 
singular man; and we are indebted to him for a tolerably well 
digested, if not original viewof the Life of the Vizier of Epirus. 

Axi was descended from a race of robbers. He was born 
to the trade of rapine and cruelty, and when he afterwards 
figured at the head of well disciplined troops, he had only 
changed the scene, and the actors—he was still labouring in 
his paternal avocation. Zepelini, a town at a small distance 
from Janina, gave birth to this fortunate aspirant after “ power, 
treasures and palaces ;” and the year 1750 has been assigned, 
as the era of his birth. He lost his father iu early life; but 
found in his mother a woman, whose ambition equalled that 
of her son in after days; and who, had she been of another 
sex, would herself have been a tyrant, and a hero. This art- 
ful, cruel, and ambitious woman soon discovered, in the dis- 
tracted and divided state of Albania, an easy road to the power 
and splendour, to which she destined her son. She taught 
him to regard the little patrimony, which his father left him, as 
infinitely below his deserts ; and stimulated him to exchange the 
‘* hole,” in which he was doomed by birth to reside, for the 
palace, which Fortune was holding out in Albania to the first 
bold and ambitious child, that would grasp at it. Like a se- 
cond Alexander, Ali profited under the counsels of this sc- 
cond Olympias, for they were congenial to the bent of his 
soul and disposition; and, when hailed by maternal fond- 
ness, as the future Vizier, he felt within him a respons 
to the prophecy, which promised one day its full accomplishment. 
Albania lay open to the aspiring ambition of such a man, as 
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Ali. Although a province of the Turkish Empire, each Can- 
ton had its separate government ; and all of them were weak 
and helpless. The father of Ali had been despoiled of his 
possessions, by the neighbouring Beys ; and revenge stimulated 
ambition in the son, to retrieve his fallen fortune. Before the 
planus of Khameo, the mother of Ali, were yet ripe for execution, 
her designs had been seen through by ber neighbours ; and in 
the war, which she meditated against them, she was anticipated 
by hostilities, cominencing with the destined victims of her 
ambition. The Gardikites, whom Khameo had marked out, 
as the earliest sacrifice to her views of empire and dominion 
for her son, succeeded in taking her, and her daughter pri- 
soners, ata time, when it is said Ali was engaged abroad in a 
hunting expedition; and the horrid brutalities, which they 
practised on these defenceless females, were afterwards as dread- 
_ fully expiated, when, at the distance of forty years, they fell 
themselves into the hands of the son, and the brother. _We 
wonder not at the earnestness, with which Khameo and her 
daughter demanded vengeance on the Gardikites; but we 
learn to estimate the rancour, that harbours in the breast of 
_ an Albanian Turk, when forty years are unable to efface, in 
the slightest degree, the memory of an insult ;—and we are 
_ tempted to bewail, in the rage of Chainitra, the fury, which 
can sometimes occupy even the female breast, to such an ex- 
tent, as to demand the hair of her enemies, with which to stuff 
the cushions of her apartments. The portraiture of such feel- 
ings, and the history of the deeds, in which they were embo- 
died, also enable us to form some idea of the horrible ravages 
and cruelties, that must attend a civil war, among such a peo- 
ple; and thus in some measure lead us to understand, and 
believe the tales of unutterable misery and woe, that are 
told, as now of daily occurrence, among the Greeks and the 
Turks. 

ALi commenced his successful career, by cultivating the at- 
tachment of the tribe, devoted to him by birth and inheritance : 
and the means, which he employed for this purpose, under the 
able tutorage of his mother, evince at once a strong and com- 
prehensive mind—a superiority to the prejudices and habits of 
education, and a thorough knowledge of human nature. It 
_ must have been to the tribe of Ali a new and striking sight, 
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to behold their chief visiting their abodes, in all the familiarity 
of an equal,and mingling with the selfish amusements of the field, 
the apparently merciful and human occupation of alleviatmg 
their distresses ; but while Ali, with his fowling-piece in his 
hands, was traversing the wilds and fastnesses of Albania, it was 
neither to minister to the bands of the peasants, nor to replenish 
his game-bag. It was to acquire that knowledge of its strong 
holds, which was afterwards to avail him, alike in the hour of 
success, and the day of calamity; and nature, that had kindly 
blessed him with vigour of body, and strength of mind and 
memory, enabled him to lay in at this time, an acquaintance 
with the country, which afterwards proved of the most im- 
portant advantage to him. | 

The first attempt of Ali, to distinguish himself, and one, in 
which it would appear his mother did not heartly concur, was 
made against the town of Tchormowo. The inhabitants of 
this place had not rendered themselves obnoxious to the wrath 
of Ali, like the Gardikites ; but the place afforded facilities for 
surprize and capture; and it was indifferent to Ali whether 
the first blow fell on friend or foe. In his hopes however of taking 
Tchormowo, Ali was disappointed : defeat attended the attempt, 
and something like cowardice appears to have winged his re- 
treat to Zepelini, as his mother received him in the utmost ap- 
ger —indignant alike at his acting contrary to her counsel, end 
at his failing to succeed, where against her sounder judgment, 
he had once moved at all. The failure of Ali in this the first 
attempt to lord it over his countrymen, was attended with ma- 
ny disastrous consequences. In place of gaining other towns, 
he was obliged to relinquish his own ; and instead of the trea- 
sures, which were always so much the object of his desires, he 
saw his finances reduced to a few parats, until accident—or, 
as Ali represented it—heaven threw a chest of hidden gold 
in his way. Thus replenished with the sinews of war, whether 
carried on at the head of an army, or a band of free-booters, 
Ali retrieved his fortune. Wealth was in the first instance 
the object of his care; for he saw, that at the Court of the 
Grand Seignor, it was the only road to rule and dominion. 
Selim, the Pacha of Delvino, was allied to Ali by the firmest 
bonds of friendship ; and had proved himself often his patron 
and protector: but Selim was rich, and had large possessions. 
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These devolved on the death of Selim, to his friend of Zepelini, 
who by this time had the means, and the treachery to accom- 
plish the death, that put him in possession of wealth, sufficient 
to warrant higher attempts at aggrandizement. With the 
riches of Selim, which at Constantinople would have easily pur- 
chased a Pachaship, Ali adopted the bold and daring expe- 
dient of counterfeiting a firmav, bestowing that of Janina upon 
himself. The astonishment of the Beys, at the conduct of the 
Porte was indescribable ; but they were not in a condition to 
deny the authenticity of the document, they were called upon 
to respect ; or at least to withstand the intrigues, and oppose the 
progress of him, who had forged it. They accordingly fled to the 
mountains, well knowing that with such a Pacha, their own heads 
were exposed to the most imminent peril. 

The Turkish Empire was at this, as at all times, distracted 
in its councils, and torn by contending interests at a court, 
where bribery and chicanery never fail to succeed for a time. 
Ali therefore found little difficulty in getting his usurpation 
Jegitimatized ; and in 1788 he appears, as the acknowledged 
representative of his Prince, in the government of Janina, 
His family increased by the birth of two sons—and ruling 
vigorously, as he did, his name became dreaded among the 
enemies of the Porte, and a Pachaship of Three Tails, along 
with the title of Vizier of Epirus, rewarded the services of this 
fickle officer ; and facilitated his views of farther ambition. 
Tchormowo was now unable to withstand the Vizier, although 
at the fuot of its walls, the Bey of Zepelini had been once 
shamefully defeated. The revenge of Ali was that of a Turk— 
the men were butchered—the women violated—and the town | 
razed to the ground. The most horrible fate awaited a noble- 
man named Prifti, who after having his flesh torn from his 
bones, was literally roasted at a slow fire. This fate it must 
be owned, Prifti had almost merited at the hands of Ali, if as 
alleged he had brutally abused the mother of the Vizier, when 
a captive in the hands of the Gardikites : but the guilt of the 
‘one, or the cruel barbarizy of the other, can only be justly appre- 
ciated by knowing what is not now very probable, we shall 
ever know, whether the unfortunate noble of Tchormowog, in 
violating the mother of Ali, was not obeying the mandate of a 
Bey, as.cruel and unrelenting as Ali himself. - 
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The Gardikites were not long behind the inhabitants of 
Tchormowo, in tasting the cruelties of Ali’s vengeance, or rather 
of his daughter Chainitra. In no part of his bloody life, does 
his character appear more stained with every thing infamous 
and diabolical, than in this transaction. The most consum- 
mate treachery and hypocrisy were employed to accomplish 
his sanguinary views. The males of Gardiki were directed to 
repair to Chendra, the scene of this deed of unequalled atro- 
city : and they were informed that here they would learn the ex- 
tent of the Vizier’s clemency. Enclosed within a Khan, they pas- 
sed in review before their butcher, who with seeming interest 
in their fate, inquired after their age, family and profession. He 
separated them into two bodies, and sending the one away to a 
place of security at a distance—he ordered the other amounting 
to six hundred and seventy, to be conducted into the Court- 
yard of the Khan and seizing himself a carbine, he gave the 
command to his Turks, to commence the work of death. The 
Turks themselves, astounded at the extent of his cruelty and 
revenge, refused to obey his orders. Even the most infamous 
of his troops, known alike from their character and their dress, 
as the Blackguards of Ali, could not be urged on to the bloody 
deed, when proh pudor ! a Greek by birth, and a Christian by 
creed, exclaimed, ‘* Let the enemies of my lord perish—I offer 
him my arm’’—and at the head of the Greeks executed the 
more than savage commands of the Pacha. 

Aur having in this manner ‘ glutted his revenge on the inha- 
bitants of Gardike, turned his arms against the Suliotes, a 
brave race of men, who inhabited the mountains of Capeo- 
pera, and had long withstood the arms of the Vizier. The 
town of Previzo was next devoted to destruction: and in the 
massacre of 160 Greeks, who had been taken in arms, the 
executioner of the sanguinary tyrant literally fell among his 
victims, suffocated to death by the overpowering effluvia of 
human blood, that streamed around him! 

Every one is acquainted with the fate of the unfortunate 
Parga—the last stage on which Ali Pacha played the part of 
a successful tyrant and butcher. By this time riches bad 
accumulated to him, to an immense extent: ‘the treasures were 
known to be enormous, and this was enough to demand his 
head at the Sublime Porte. The destruction of Ati was de- 
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termined on: but the execution of the task was not’ so easy. 
This singular man withstood, for many years, the whole power 
of the Ottoman Empire ;. and in maintaining the unjust and 
sanguinary dominion, which he had usurped, he taught the 
debased, and degraded Greeks, how they also might throw off 
the yoke. Europe beheld with astonishment the continuance 
of this struggle ; but every one saw in it, rather the weakness 
of the Porte, than the strength of the Pacha; and the Greeks’ 
profited in such a manner by the discovery, that should they 
ultimately escape from the power of the Grand Seignor, the 
Divan will have to lay the loss to the door of Ali Pacha. Ali 
did not at first throw off his allegiance to the Porte. He 
continued to profess submission to its authority, while he was’ 
combating its forces, and pillaging its subjects ; and when at 
last he did openly revolt, he proclaimed himself to the Greeks, 
to be on the point of commencing Christian, and to the Turks . 
he promised a liberal share, in the confiscation of the property 
of the Agas! The astonishment of the Turkish and Christian 
chiefs, whom Ali assembled in Divan, when the arms 
of the Porte threatened him at length with ruin, may 
be easily imagined. It was however, on the Greeks that 
he appears to have relied. He perhaps, by this time, 
saw, that the flame had been’ kindled among them, 
which is ultimately to consume the Turkish power; and 
the bitterest enemy and most cruel oppressor of this 
degraded people, could rely on their arms, and place him- 
self at their head, when self preservation demanded the coali- 
tion. His appeal to the Greeks for support was listened to; at 
least it had the effect of exciting them to an insurrection in 
March 1821, which since that day, has spread wider and wider 
- over that once happy, free, and civilized country. But the race 
of Ali himself drew near to a close. The resources of the 
Porte were too many for him, when cooped up within the walls 
of Janina; and the strength and vigour of his days had gone by, 
when he could head his followers in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Albania. Closely besieged by the forces under Chourischid 
Pacha, he was obliged with sixty followers to betake himself, 
with his enormous treasures, into the citadel of Janina, a place 
of immense strength. Here he had provided an enormous 
quantity of gun-pewder, with which te blow himself, and all 
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that belonged to him to atoms, unless the Sultan granted him 
a pardon. Toobtain the wealth of Ali was an object of the 
first importance to the Porte: and it is only remarkable, that 
treacherous as his own life had been, Ali should have believed 
for a moment, that his enemies would regard any bargain he 
could make with them, a moment longer than he was within 
their power. He placed, however, the most implicit reliance 
on a slave, called Selim, who stood by the gun-powder with a 
lighted torch, ready to sacrifice himself to his master’s will: 
and he trusted himself into the hands of Chourischid, on the 
most solemn assurance of a pardon having arrived from the 
Sultan, confident that should it prove otherwise ; he had only to 
give the signal, and his wealth was placed beyond the power of 
his enemies to recover. For his life he had learnt to esteem it 
little. By artifice and persuasion the Seraskier of Chouris- 
chid obtained part of a ring from Ali, of which Selim, the 
slave, possessed the other ; and on presenting this to Selim, the 
fuithful slave threw the torch from his hand, and was imme- 
diately poignarded. Ali was then informed, ‘ Your head is 
demanded.” The old and intrepid warrior coolly replied, ‘“‘ My 
head is not to be delivered so easily,” and before this trophy 
of their triumph could be secured, Ali had broken the thigh 
of the Turkish admiral with a pistol bullet, and laid two of his 
assailants dead at his feet. 

Such are a few of the leading events in the life of one of 
the most remarkable men of the age. We need scarcely say, 
that the reader will be rewarded for his pains, in looking into 
the detail of this life, as given by the author before us. He will 
see from the general views presented of Turkish power and op- 
pression, that it only required the appearance of such a man as 
Ali Pacha, to excite a rebellion within the Greek Provinces, 
which cannot fail, we think, to terminate in their escaping from 
their old oppressors. That this escape will be, only to fall 
into the hands of other tyrants, is more than any one can 
pretend to say: but appearances indicate, at this moment, that 
when Greece shall have ceased to obey the orders of the Porte, 
she will in all probability bend to the will of the Autocrat of 
all the Russias. It would, undoubtedly, be a consummation 
more devoutly to be wished, that. political freedom and inde- 
pendence, in the widest sense of the.terms, should reward the 
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struggles of this once celebrated people, to regain possession 
of their classic fields ; but their transfer from the cruel sway of 
a Mahometan power, to the milder dominion of a Christian 
State, would be hailed as fortunate and happy, by every friend 
to humanity, if by some it might be deprecated, as overturning 
the balance of Europe ! 


MEDICAL. 


AINSLIE’S MATERIA MEDICA OF HINDOOSTAN.* 
(Extracted from the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine and 
_ Surgery.) 

Although it is nearly ten years since this work issued from 
the Madras press, yet its rarity in this country, together with 
its great value, induce us even at this late period, to make 
some mention of it. 

The work is divided into two catalogues, and in the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd sections of the first of these, the Materia Medica 
is contained. Itis with this part alone, that we are concerned. 
In section the Ist, is included an account of those articles of 
the British Materia Medica, which are found in Asiatic coun- 
tries ; in section 2nd, Metallic Substances: and in section 3rd, 
the Medicines of the Tamool Materia Medica, together with 
some tables of doses, weights, &c. To analyse a work which 
is a mere alphabetical list of different substances is impossible ; 
we must therefore, for once, unwillingly depart from our usual 
course and present our readers with a few extracts selected 
from different parts of the book, which is the only plan by 
which we can enable them to form ajust conception of the na- 
ture of its contents. . 

‘«* Camphor is very much in use amongst the native practitioners of 
India, who prescribe it externally, as we do, in cases of sprains and 
rheumatism. The Vytians suppose it to possess the power of shorten- 
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ing the cold fit of an intermittent fever, and to be. highly useful in the 
disease they call Kistnah Doshum, which corresponds with our typhus 
fever. The Arabians place it amongst their mokewyatdil (cardiacs). The 
greater part of the camphor that is found in the bazars, is not the produce 
of the laurus camphora, which grows wild in Japan, but is brought to 
India from Sumatra, where it exudes from a large tree, resembling the 
bay; and which is indigenous to that island. A great deal of what is 
called by merchants native camphor, is produced in that part of 
Borneo, which was ceded to us by the Sooloos.”’ 

‘‘Warer. The Hindoos are extremely particular about water, and 
ascribe many diseases to it, when impure. By the Padaurtasindaumaaic, a 
medical work by Aghastier, on the qualities of Ingesta, it would appear, 
that celebrated Tamool writer considers that the water of wells, or natural 
springs in the sandy beds of rivers, as the most wholesome ; the next 

best in degree, he informs us, is river water, and then comes that of a 
fountain at the foot of high-land. The water of brooks or streamlets 
from a mountain’s side, he tells us, is heating to the body, and that of 
tanks and reservoirs become stagnant, is the worst of all, and apt to 
produce indigestions, obstructions, and lithargy, to pre-dispose to 
fever.” | 

We add an axtract or two from the 3d Section : 

“ Emetic Nut. Markarungkai, (Tam.) Mya. phal. (Hind.) Kow- 
sul, Jowsul, (Arab.) Jowszulkie, (Pers.) Mangakaia, (Tel.) Gardenia 
Dumitorum, Retz. Madana, (Sans.) This is a nut about the size of 
a small nutmeg, containing numerous sweetish tasted, strong smelling 
seeds. The Vytians consider it as amongst their best emetics, and 
prescribe it, for that purpose (pounded, seeds and all) to the quan- 
tity ofa pagoda weight. An infusion of the bark of the root is given 
in bowel complaints. | 

‘© Melini, (Hind.) Meloe Chicorei. 

‘¢ Telini is the Hindoostanee name given tou kind of fly, which, in 
the higher provinces of India, is found to be an excellent substitute for 
the Spanish fly. It abounds in Bengal, Bahar, and Oude 3 particularly 
in the rainy season, during which period, Dr. Fleming tells us, it is 
seen feeding on the flowers of cucurbitaceous plants. I have not met 
with it in lower Hindoostan.”’ 

Our author thinks the unfavorable state of medical science 
amongst the Hindoos, arises from its being one of the subjects 
treated of in their sacred writings. The Upaveda, which contains 
the theory of diseases and their remedies, is said to have been 
originally delivered to mankind by Brahma, and other deities, 
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very few copies of this are extant, indeed, it is stated by Sir W. 
Jones, that it has been almost entirely lost, during the long 
lapse of ages : he, however, once met with a curious fragment 
of it, in which he found an account of the internal structure of 
the human frame. But the anatomical knowledge of the 
Hindoos is at present very limited, being founded on little 
more, than the ideas, which they may have obtained by in- 
specting the bodies of brutes, the examination of the dead 
subject not being now permitted amongst them. The Vytians, 
being Sudras, are not allowed to peruse the sacred writings, 
which are guarded with religious awe by the Sustru Brah- 
mins; but they have free access to many valuable profession- 
al tracts, which are commentaries on them, aad are said to 
have been composed by prophets, and holy men of antiquity. 
It is not possible to ascertain the exact period, at which the 
medical works were written, but we are told it was many 
hundred years since ; there are no dates affixed to the manu- 
scripts, and to any questions on the subject, the Brahmins 
always return unsatisfactory answers. The different Indian 
nations have their respective medical writers, whose works are 
in greater or less repute. The most numerous are those of 
the Hindoos of Upper Hindoostan, which are held in high ve- 
neration. The medical works of the Telingas, are composed in 
Sanscrit verse: they present very minute descriptions of the 
symptoms of disease, but are greatly deficient in. the knowledge 
of the internal structure, and functions of the human body ; and 
their value is diminished by frequent mystical allusions, and 
by a belief in the powers of magic and enchantment*. The 
Tamool works are more valuable ; the language in which they 
are written is particularly cultivated and forcible, and the 
poetry is much admired by those, who have made it their study. 
Aghastier is the principal Tamool writer: and most of the 
Sanscrit works on medicine are composed by Durmantire. 
The former enumerates the following causes of fever,—an 
exposure to the heat of the sun, at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, while fasting ; eating voraciously any food of a very hot 
* The powerful influence of superstition over the native Indians, was strikingly 
evinced at the first introduction of vaccination amongst them. They at first opposed 


it most violently : but, by a judicious advan being taken of their prejudices, 
were at length induced to become equally eager in favour of its dissemination. 
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nature, when the body is weakened by extreme hunger ; 
drinking stagnated water, into which withered leaves have 
fallen: taking a full meal without appetite: neglected con- 
stipation. 

Dr. Ainslie defends the character of the Hindoo medical 
men from the illiberal attack of Mons. Sonnerat in his Voy- 
age to the East Indies.” In proof that they are not charge- 
able with the ignorance which Mons. S. imputes to them, he 
refers to their various writings, to the Tamool Materia Medica, 
and also to the testimony of Sir William Jones, who has highly 
eulogized them, stating that they are generally poets, gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, and moralists, and may be esteemed the 
most virtuous and amiable of the Hindoos. 

We are sorry to observe, that surgery is in a most debased and 
neglected state amongst the native practitioners : indeed its ope- 
rations are never performed either by the Tamool or Telin- 
goo doctors, but are left to an inferior class of men. The 
Mahometan doctors bleed occasionally : they likewise couch 
for cataract, but in a very clumsy manner. 

The articles employed for medical purposes by the Tamools 
are extremely numerous, perhaps ten times more so than those 
of any European Materia Medica; amongst so great a.num- 
ber, of course, there must be many which are trivial or to- 
tally inert. 

This work must be highly valuable to those young men, 
who intend practising in India: we regret its scarcity here, 
but have no doubt, but that so useful a book can be easily 
procured by them, on their arrival in Hindoostan. 


———_i>- 


<4 Treatise on Indigestion and its Consequences, called Nervous 
and Bilious Complaints, with observations on the Organic 
Diseases, in which they sometimes terminate. By A. P.W. 
Purp, M. D. F. R. S. Ed. &e. 


If we for a moment take a view of the progress, which 
knowledge has made, and is likely to make in this world, we 
willnaturally deduce this inference, that when society has fathom- 
ed all the depths of learning, and science found the boundary of 
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its researches and experiments, the following will probably be 
among the most important changes—namely, that having learnt 
to be more careful of his health, man will be longer lived— 
that pleasures, simple and durable, will be more in request than 
vicious indulgence, and that “ the gastronomic art will be the 
most important of sciences.” We must confess, indeed, that 
the stomach, although ex-officio the minister of the less ra- 
tional part of man—the purveyor of the antomatic lip, is at 
the same time a grand agent, in support of the moral man— 
of the soul itself, or (if the materialists will not allow us this 
particle of divinity,) the sensorium commune. Siall, we fear, 
would be the efflux of intellect from the cerebrum, were it not 
for a corresponding influx of materials into the stomach. 

From the important part, therefore, which this organ performs 
iu the animal ceconomy, either in health or diseasc, it cannot be 
a subject of wonder, that its functions and morbid affections 
have justly attracted a very considerable share of professional 
investigation, and will continue to do so, to the remotest period 
of time. The medical world has of late years been pre- 
sented with a variety of works, in which speculative and 
opposite views of the digestive process, and gastric diseases 
have been exhibited, many of which are stamped with the 
marks of no ordinary ability and zeal; yet we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that our profession was still defective in 
this important branch of the science, until the able and 
accomplished author of the present work favoured his bre- 
thren with the fruits of his enlightened researches, and prac-. 
tical labours. The ability, with which he has divided the sub- 
ject, the tact he evinces in tracing the advance of functional to 
structural derangement, and the scientific and decided plan, 
on which his methodus medendi in the various stages, is found- 
ed, will amply reward a repeated perusal ; and in our opinion 
the work before us, considered as a standard publication, will 
rank second to none. 

.€© The following treatise,’ says our author, “‘ may be divided into 
four parts :—In the first, I shall present to the reader, areview of the 
svmptoms, and more immediate consequences of indigestion ; In the 
second, consider the remote causes of this disease, the manner in which 
they excite it, and the nature of the changes, which take place in its 
progress ; in the third detail the plans of treatment, which have ap- 
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peared to me most successful in it ; and in the last, make some obsar- 
vations on the symptoms and treatment of the organic derangements 
in which it often terminates.’ 

Dr. Philip justly designates indigestion the proteus of dis- 
eases—originating from the most trivial deviations from health, 
it by degrees becomes so complicated, and frequently so under- 
mines the energies of the system, that it is difficult to give a 
view of its symptoms, which shall be full and distinct. 

«« It is an affection of the central part of a most complicated struc- 
ture, capable of influencing even its remotest parts, and each, through 
many channels, in various ways.’’ 

In the enumeration of symptoms, our author very judiciously 
divides them into those, which immediately arise from 
undigested food; and those springing from the debility of the 
stomach and bowels, and irritation of their nerves. Similar 
symptoms will however appear in the progress of the disease, 
whether. the cause has been one or the other. The symptoms 
from the former vary in degree in different cases. ‘The func- 
tions of the’stomach may for a certain time be so deranged, as 
to produce an inefficient, or otherwise vitiated secretion, with- 
out materially influencing the powers of the system. Flata- 
lence and acid eructations, for instance, appear in many cases, 
after eating, in persons who for atime enjoy good general 
health ; they however cannot exist for any considerable length 
of time, without other parts of the canal sympathising. The 
secretions become impaired in quantity and altered in quality ; 
constipation ensues, flatus distends the bowels, the mouth be- 
comes clammy, and the usual well-known train of symptoms 
make their appearance. A mild purgative will in many cases 
dissipate every uncomfortable feeling; the patient is however 
again assailed, and as they recur, a greater concentration of 
diseasc appears to take place, depression of strength alarms 
the patient, and ere long the mind sympathises with the corpo- 
real langour, and what was trifling at first, is now regarded in 
a serious point of view.—Our learned author makes some ex- 
cellent remarks on the changes, which sooner or later take place 
in the appearance of the alvine discharges, and dwells on the 
importance and absolute necessity, of attending particularly to the 
complexion of the feces, which can alone guide us to safe and 
satisfactory practice. A variety of affections denominated bilioas 
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and nervous, are detailed, and the deviations of the urinary dis- 
charge are fully discussed. Dr. P. has found in the course 
of a very long and extensive practice, “ that when acid greatly 
prevails in the stomach and bowels, or the skin becomes more 
inactive than usual, so that it does not freely throw off the 
acid, a red desposition takes place which is lithic acid,” and 
vice versa “‘ it becomes turbid, and deposits a white sediment, 
which has been ascertained by the experiments of Dr. Wool- 
laston, to consist of the phosphates of this secretion.” The 
sympathy between the state of the kidneys and intestines is 
well illustrated, and when attended to, must always lead to 
the most gratifying practical labours. 

. After some duration, the patient becomes harassed with a 
wariety of pains, &c. of the stomach and bowels, and with a 
sense of weight inthe right hypochondrium. The functions of 
sight, hearing, smell or taste become depraved. The system 
rallies in vain, for the greater the energy, the more perfect will 
be the subsequent debility and emaciation, until thecountenance, 
that never failing index, becomes pale and haggard. The 
second stage of the disease is now in Dr. Philip’s opinion 
fairly established, as we invariably find the patient expe- 
riencing some difficulty, in lying on one side or the other, and 
in its progress, lying on either becomes impracticable. The 
reflections made on the advance of this insidious disease to 
visceral derangement, are particularly lucid, and well deserving 
of the most attentive consideration : tenderness and fullness or 
pressure of the soft parts close to the edge of the cartilages of 
the ribs are permanent, and the pain is frequently at first so 


slight, that the patient is not sensible of its existence, until 


his attention is roused by his physician. The spot Dr. P. has 
always found, to lie about half way between the end of the 
sternum, and the place, at which the lowest of the cartilages 
begins to ascend. By the assistance of John Brookes, our 
author found the pylorus, lying exactly in the tender part of the 
epigastrium, with the thin edge of the liver upon, and in con- 
tact with it. We can, therefore, very easily imagine, with what 
facility the pylorus, from being affected by every portion of the 
morbid contents, becomes irritated, and assuming a low degree 
of inflammatory action, communicates disease to the part in juxta- 
position, which spreads in time over the whole viscus. This 
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tenderness is experienced by dram drinkers, and hepatic affee- 
tions rarely fail to follow, from the use of ardent spirits. Full- 
ness sometimes depends on the state of the duodenum, and 
the feeling imparted by the hand is very different, from that 
produced by the gorged liver. In the former case it is gene- 
rally lower down, and does not proceed so immediately from 
under the ribs. 

The state of the vascular system is, however, our infallible 
criterion, as this tenderness never exists, without a proportional 
hardness of the pulse ; and by this, must our practice be regu- 
lated accordingly. It requires, however, no little tact to detect 
this feature, and we cannot do better, than quote the author’s 
opinion of a hard pulse, and in his own words. 

‘© Those, who have been much in the habit of examining the different 
states of the pulse, must be aware that its hardness is not perceptible, 
when a slight degree of pressure is employed. A certain degree, by 
greatly compressing the vessel, will give some degree of softness to the 
hardest pulse, and a slight degree of hardness is not percepuble, with the 
pressure generally employed, in feeling the pulse. If the pressure be 
gradually lessened, till it comes to nothing, it often happens that a dis- 
tinct hardness of pulse will be felt, before the pulse wholly vanishes un- 
der the finger, when no hardness can be distinguished in the usual 
way.” 

We can vouch from experience for the accuracy and value 
of the preceding remark.—The lungs in some cases become 
involved in the disease, and when their structure is affected, 
that variety of Pthisis is produced, to which our author has 
given the name of Dyspeptic Pthisis. In many instances this 
disease of the pulmonary texture arises from a translation 
of the affection of the liver, which acts on the same principle, 
@s an issue in curing the original disease. 

This extensive derangement, consecutive to a few compara- 
tively insignificant nervous symptoms, “ teaches us an impert- 
ant lesson, in the prevention of disease, so that the first be- 
ginning of many sympathetic affections, however trivial, sheuld 
be watched with care. The headache, frequently occurring 
from disordered stomach, may at length become a disease of 
the head itself; and there is no organ, we have reason to be- 
lieve, in which disease may not arise in. the same way. They 
teach a lesson of equal. importance in the treatment of diseases, 
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the necessity of being minutely acquainted with the history of 
the case, in order to ascertain whether sympathy with other 
parts had contributed to produce disease, in those now most 
prominently affected ; for if this has been the case, and the 
affection of the former still continues, we shall in vain attempt. 
to restore health, by means directed only to the latter.” 

After making some interesting remarks on the rationale of the 
symptoms, and alluding to the connexion of Indigestion and 
Urinary Gravel, the causes of the former are given with Dr. P.’s 
accustomed perspicuity and elegance; but he previously en- 
ters pretty freely into the process of digestion. 

The result of a number of experiments is given, shewing 
the importance of a due supply of nervous energy during the 
performance of Digestion. In several instances, he divided 
the eight pair of nerves of a rabbit, immediately after it had 
eaten a full meal, and killed the animal some hours after- 
wards—none but undigested food, however, was found in 
the stomach—Our author prosecuted, and varied an extensive 
series of experiments, during which upwards of one hundred 
and thirty rabbits were sacrificed. By these one point has 
been fairly established, that the new is never mixed with the 
old food—Several rabbits were fed upon oats, and starved for 
several hours ; when they were allowed to eat cabbage, and 
were killed after the lapse of from one to eight hours,—the 
line of separation was, however, perfectly evident, so that the 
new could be removed without disturbing the old. 

«* [t appears, therefore, that in proportion as the food is digested, it 
is moved along the great curvature, where the change in it is rendered 
more perfect, to the pyloric portion. Thus the layer of food lying next 
the surfuce of the stomach is first digested, and in proportion as this 
undergoes the proper change, and is moved on by the masular action of 
the stomach, that next in turn succeeds to undergo the same change.”’ 

In some of the experiments the gastric fluid was found so 
active, as to have dissolved the great end of the stomach, within 
an hour and a half after death. The remote causes are judi- 
ciously divided into those, which act directly on the stomach and 
intestines ; those, which act un other parts; and those, which 
’ affect the whole system. Our attention is directed in a truly 
scientific style to the re-action of morbid sympathies on the 
original seat of disease. 
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‘«¢ The debility of the skin, for example, occasioned by indigestion, so 
re-acts on the digestive organs, as to encrease the disease of the stomach : 
similar observations apply to the affections of the liver, the brain, &c. 
produced by the diseased state of the stomach, and the disease is farther 
aggravated, by the encrease of general debility, caused by these affec- 
tions. It is thus that the evil encreasing, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, in a geometrical ratio, and not by simple addition, the whole pow- 
ers of the system, in severe attacks of disease, often sink with a rapidity, 
which at first view is perfectly unaccountable.’’ 

' The secretive power of the stomach may be deranged, or its 
muscular power may be debilitated. Whatever causes the one 
or the other predisposes to the disease in question;—and bere 
some ingenious and useful instructions are given regarding 
eating, and the danger of morbidly distending the viscus, which 
we regret our limits will not admit of our transcribing, but which 
we earnestly recommend to the perusal of all the votaries of 
good living. He.deprecates wine drinking during dinner, and 
condemns in toto the use of high seasoned dishes, as he never 
opened the stomach of one, who had indulged in the pleasures 
of the table, but it was found enormously enlarged, and its 
fibres sensibly relaxed. 

The utility of regulating the diet, in a practical point of view, 
in this disease, must be too obvious to require any comment; 
and we accordingly find Dr Philip has devoted a very consi- 
derable part of the treatment, to a consideration of what are the 
lightest, and most proper articles of food. The objects he keeps 
in view are, that the diet shall tend as little as possible to pro- 
duce either morbid distension, or irritation of the alimentary 
canal. The first is prevented by not eating too fast—as in this 
case the food is received in too great quantity, and is not duly mixed 
with the saliva: we are therefore recommended to eat slowly 
and moderately, and to attend to the first feeling of satiety. 
For there is a moment, when the relish given by the appetite 
ceases, and when a single mouthful taken after, oppresses a 
weak stomach. In the first stage of indigestion, a diet com- 
posed of stale bread and animal food is the best. Acescent and 
oily articles compose the most difficult of digestion. 

Beef and veal excepted, the flesh of old is more easy of so- 
lution, than that of young animals. All mucilages should be 
avoided. Productions of the vegetable kingdom remain longer 
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undigested than those of the animal. Most kinds of game are 
digested with facility, but fish generally esteemed light, is hea- 
vier to many stomachs than mutton, and to some than beef. 
Pork, hams and tongues, and all meats much mixed with fat, 
are oppressive. For the same reason geese and ducks are 
more difficultly digested, than any other kind of poultry. Turkey 
is more so than fowl, which next to mutton is the lightest, 
if the skin be avoided. Of the different kinds of game, pheasant 
in the opinion of Dr. P. is least easy of solution, and of all 
meat the lean of venison the most digestible. Hare and Par- 
tridge like mutton. Eggs, if eaten soft or boiled,with stale bread, 
are an agreeable change from animal food, and are perfectly un- 
objectionable, being of a middle nature between animal and ve- 
getable food. The coarser our food is masticated, the better 
for the digestive process ; as it is more intimately mixed with 
saliva and forms a mass, consequently more easily pervaded 
by the gastric fluid. Simple roasting or boiling is preferable 
to baking, stewing, &c. provided it is not too much done. 
Beyond this the art is nothing, but that of pleasing the palate, 
at the expense of the stomach. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 


Lo the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 


Sir, 

In the last number of your Magazine, I observe a review, 
or rather a notice, of an essay by Sir G. Blane, on Vaccination, 
and a work by Dr. Thompson of Edinburgh, on the same sub- 
ject, regarding which I feel disposed to say a few words. The 
failure of the Jennerian discovery, as a complete preventive, of 
small-pox, must be looked upon, as peculiarly unfortunate with 
reference to the inhabitants of these regions. Accustomed, as 
they had long been, to the successful employment of variolous 
inoculation, for mitigating the severity of this loathsome disease, 
the introduction of the vaccine among them was not effected 
without considerable difficulty. It was received with distrust, 
and its adoption generally could only be accomplished, by the 
steady and persevering exertion of those, to whose management 
it was committed. In this part of our Indian empire, indeed, . 
it never has been generally introduced; but in the Madras. 
and Bombay establishments, where local prejudices exist in 
ess force, the vaccinated cases, I believe, have borne nearly the 
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same proportion to the population, as in most of the countries 
of Europe. 
Of ‘the numbers thus subjected to the practice it cannot be 
doubted, that many have been attacked with modified small- 
pox, posterior to vaccination, and although not attended with 
danger to life, the symptoms may yet have proved so severe, as 
to excite a just apprehension for the result. I have myself 
seen cases of this description affected with violent fever and 
copious eruption of papulze running on to suppuration, and 
presenting in their whole course a good example of mild 
Variola. Not one instance, however, has come to my know- 
ledge of a fatal termination occurring; nor am I acquainted 
with any well authenticated case on record, where death has 
ensued, under similar circumstances—taking it, of course, for 
granted, that no previous doubt existed, as to the perfection of 
the vaccine process, and the means employed to ensure this. 
I am, therefore, still satisfied of the superiority of Vaccination, 
over the former mode of inoculating with variolous matter, so 
as to induce a mild form of that disease ; and the same facts 
Ihave no doubt will weigh greatly with the public in Europe. 
But on the mind of a prejudicedand uneducated native, what are 
we to expect from them? he judges from present appear- 
anccs, rather than remote and probable consequences; and a 
single tailure, occurring under his personal observation, would 
suffice to overturn all his confidence in the practice, and to in- 
fuse into his mind a suspicion of the purity of those motives, 
which led originally to its introduction. I confess, 1 should 
feel it difficult to explain to him, under such circumstances, 
the advantages of the vaccine inoculation, so as to induce him 
to persevere in having recourse to it: at the same time I should 
deem it my duty to attempt it, although my arguments were 
wholly unavailing. But supposing the worst to occur,—that 
the natives, having witnessed repeated failures after vacci- 
nation, resolved to abandon the practice entirely, and 
once more to resume their old method of inoculating for small- 
pox ; have we no means of ameliorating this disease, except- 
ing such as are furnished us by the Materia Medica, in the 
course of preparatives, usually prescribed — Venienti occurrere 
morbo ? I think we have; and to Vaccination moreover are 
we indebted for them. I should inoculate in that event, with 
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matter taken from the pustules of the mild, or modified small- 
pox, after -cow-pox inoculation—which from experience,. I 
know, would produce a slight affection, yet one sufficient to 
ensure the individual from a subsequent attack of the variolous 
disorder. 

The subject requires more attention than I have bestowed 
on it; and J regret that other -avocations prevent me enter- 
ing more fully upon its investigation at the present moment. 
1 would with all deference suggest, however, that the proper 
constituted authorities make such enquiries as may appear to 
them best calculated, to gain information on this question, the 
importance of which it is impossible to estimate too high. 
| I am, Sir, your’s obediently, 

Calcutta, May 25, 1823. D. 
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phant, from the Indische Bibliothek. 
(Continued from p. 624.] 
There is no uncertainty with respect to the people, who first 


brought ivory to Greece, but it is a question of some weight 
in the history of commercial intercourse, whether the Phoeni- 
cians obtained it in Africa or India. All probabilities are in fa- 
vour of the former. That a traffic between India and the West 
existed at a very remote period, and something later, by way of 
Colchis and the Black Sea, is indisputable—it is not so clear 
that it was confined to the route of Persia, as it is very evi- 
dent that up to the time of Darius Hystaspes the Persians 
knew little or nothing of India—we know also from undeniable 
authority, that the vessels of Svlumon, as well as those of the 
Pheenicians, were accustomed to sail down the Arabian Gulf, 
and brought back as part of their cargo the ivory used in his 
throne and in the temple; Ophir being according to the most 
rational notions situated on the east coast of Africa, either 
Sofala or the Mozambique. Finally, it is in the nature of - 
things that the Africans could dispose of ivory in exchange for 
exotic commodities in larger quantities, than the natives of 
India. 
5c 2 
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In Asia the Elephant is a native only of the southernmost 
tracts, the two Peninsulas and the contiguous Islands: his 
haunts are contracted by the redundant population, to those spots 
in which man has not yet settled, or from which nature has 
excluded the human race—the valleys in the midst of the moun- 
tains, and the marshy forests at the foot of them. In Africa, on 
the other hand, the Elephant is found in great numbers, from 
the southernmost districts, from which the European settlers 
have compelled him somewhat to recede, along the west coast to 
Senegal; along the east, with some interruptions, to Abyssinia ; 
and again in Nigritia, or across the whole of the African conti- 
nent. If we cast a glance upon the map, we shall instantly see 
how the Asiatic boundaries shrink in comparison. How far 
the Elephant peoples the unexplored portions of the interior 
of Africa we do not yet. know, but that we have all the requi- 
sites for his existence there, will not be denied: there are no 
rivers of any size which disembogue on the coasts, it is true ; 
but it is not the less probable that they empty themselves into 
inland seas, or may even be lost in the sands. 

So far from the domestication of the Elephant in Asia tend- 
ing to augment the produce of ivory, it would rather render it 
less plentiful. The price of the article also would bear so lit- 
tle competition with the value of the living animal, that it could 
never become an object of attention. ‘The chase of the Ele. 
phant seems to have been in India a royal privilege, and to have 
been conducted with every precaution, to interfere as little as 
possible, with the multiplication of the breed. 

From these circumstances it appears, that in the remotest 
periods, to which our information respecting Indian commerce 
extends, the people of that country were well acquainted with 
all the peculiarities of the living animal; and it follows, that their 
domestic occasions would probably be a check to exportation. 
In the Amera Cosha, a work which is probably two thousand 
years old, ivory is described as a well-known substance, of which 
children’s dolls were fabricated *. 

It is a remarkable circumstance connected with this branch 
of our enquiry, that the African is much richer, than the Indian 
Elephant in ivory: in Africa the tusks are of a similar length 
in both the male and the female ; but iu India, the tusks of the 

* Amera Cosha by Colebrooke, p. 245 and the note of the editor. 
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female Elephant are only a few inches in length*: even in 
Ceylon, famous as that island is and has always been for its war 
Elephants+, one description of that animal is found in con- 
siderable numbers, in whom the tusks are altogether wanting f. 
The naturalist, who first pointed out the distinction be- 
tween the two sorts of Elephants, especially according to 
the construction of the teeth, has left it rather undetermin- 
ed, whether the tusks as well as the teeth of African 
Elephants do not undergo periodical changes §: this seems to 
have been the notion of #liar, who asserts that the Elephants 
in Mauritania shed their horns, by which he means the tusks, 
every.ten years ||: he does not give his authority for this asser- 
tion : if it were derived from the manuscripts of King Juba it 
would be entitled to our attention, but lian is so injudicious a 
compiler, and mixes facts with fables in so careless a manner, that 
it is difficult to discriminate the truth from falsehood in his work. 
At any rate it is clear, that the whole of the ivory exported from 
Africa was not obtained from animals who had died, as the 
tusks were found abundantly in the forests J, and these circum- 
stances furnish additional steps to our ascertainment of the fact. 
It is a subject that merits the enquiry of Poenune travellers in 
that part of the world. 

The elegant and ingenious historian of Grecian Art, and the 
composition of statues with the precious metals, valuable 
woods, ivory and other costly substances, Mons. Quatremere de 
Quincy, has adverted to the ancienttraffic in ivory, in connexion 
with his researches. He conceives, that at the period when 
Phidias coated his colossal statues with ivory, that substance 
was very plentiful in Greece; that it became subsequently 
much more scarce; and that its rarity has continued to 
increase with the diminution of the race ** :—this last notion is not 
confirmed by récent travellers. According as it was more or less 
in demand, and more or fewer markets were open for its dis- 

* La Menagerie du Museum National d’Histoire Naturelle par Lacepede, 
Cuvier et Geoffroi, Paris 1805. 

+ Elian de Natura Animal. 1. xvi. c. 18. 

Y This fact is derived from an intelligent and trust- eoctiy Dutch Manuscript in 
the Library of the Leopoldine Academy. P) 

.& Menagerie, &c. T. i. p. 107. 

{| AZlian de Natur. Animal, L. xiv. cap. 5. 

General Zoology by G. Shaw. London, 1800. vol. 5. P. L p. 213. 


q 
e * Le Jupiter Olympien &c. par M. Quatremere de Quincy—Paris 1815. fol. iif. 
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posal, the price of ivory would rise or fall, and the supply 
would follow a like proportion. Although no present system of 
statuary employs ivory, yet it may be doubted whether 
the importation is not as considerable in modern as it was 
in ancient times. .The masses of ivory said to have been 
employed by the Greeks in their sculpture border on the 
incredible ; but they indicate at least the cost and labour 
incurred. The master works of Phidias and Polycletes were re- 
markable, not more for the beauty of their execution, than the 
value of the materials of which they were made: these works 
were however for the public, and were intended to last for ever, 
whilst there arethousands of trifling toys madeof ivory in modern 
Europe, which are in general use, and perish, and are constant- 
ly renewed. At Rome, in the last years of the republic and first 
of the imperial rule, the magnificence of public works, and the 
extravagance of private luxury combined to occasion a vast 
consumption. Pliny speaks of a special case, when he mentions 
the enhancement of price and rarity of the article, particularly 
of the larger teeth, which were brought only from India. The 
traffic of the Romans probably extended by intermediate stages 
to the Eastern Peninsula, which still, at least in Pegu and Co- 
chin China, rears the largest Elephants. Mons. de Quincy 
draws conclusions apparently of too general a purport, respect 
ing the high antiquity of the Indian ivory, and misapplies a 
passage of Pliny, in support of his ideas. Pliny men- 
tions merely that the African Elephant is afraid of the Indian, 
as the latter is much the larger; but Mons. Quatremere 
says, “ for the purposes of the arts the largest tusks were 
procured, and according to Pliny, they were brought 
from India.” Pliny, however, is speaking of the ani- 
mal, not of the tusks ; and we have already seen, that the size 
ofthe one does not necessarily bear a relation to that of the 
other. Finally, as decisive on this point, we may cite as the best 
authority on this head, the experience of the London dealers, 
who consider that the best ivory is procurable from Africa *. 
From these and other considerations, there appears little doubt 
that the Indian ivory was little known before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and that the colossal statues of Phidias and 


* Shaw’s Zoology, vol. i. P. I. p. 224. 
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Polycletes were fabricated of this substance as Brought wholly, 
or in greater part, from Africa. 

' There is no dependance to be placed upon the expressions 
of the Poets. They name as the native country of costly 
articles, such places as are mostcelebrated; India, Ethiopia, or 
Mauritania, just as it happens, or suits their verse. The pasage 
of Virgil usually cited, in which he applies the epithet Indian to 
ivory*, in a Homeric simile, is not satisfactorily traceable to its 
source—no great stress is however to be laid upon it, as on 
the other hand Propertius, speaking of the doors of the temple 
of the Palatine Apollo, an edifice of old Grecian architecture, 
says they were constructed of Libyan ivory. 

«¢ Et valve Libyci nobile dentis opus.” L. ii. El. xxxi. 
_ Such passages only prove, that the names of the different 
places whence ivory was brought, were familiar to the poets 
of the Augustan age. The point must be determined by 
very different proofs. | 

Ivory is mentioned in Italy in very early periods, although it 
must be admitted, not by cotemporary writers. The Romans 
seem to have adopted the custom of the Curule chairs from 
the Etruscans, and they probably received the ivory from the 
Phoenician colonists of Carthage : it does not appear,that in those 
remote days, the navigation of the Etruscans themselves ex- 
tended to the western coasts of the Mediterranean. 

It cannot fail to excite our surprise, that none of the 
cotemporaries of Pericles, who admired the Pallas of the Par- 
thenon and the Olympian Jove, nor the artist himself, should 
have been desirous of witnessing, or fabricating, a representa- 
tion of the animal, whose horns or teeth formed so distinguished 
a portion of the statues. It is evident, that the highest ex- 
cellence in art is compatible with the grosscst ignorance of 
geographical and physical information ; and we have ourselves 
experience of the possibility of the reverse of this proposition. 

Herodotus is the earliest Grecian historian, whose works 
have descended to our time, by whom the word «ie¢ac is used 
to signify the Elephant; he merely mentions the name, and 
adds no description, and we may infer that in all his travels, and 
they were extensive, he had never seen the animal. He divides 
the north coast of Africa into two equal portions ; the eastern 
as far as the river Trison, is Libya, inhabited by nomadic tribes, 

* neid, xii. 67. 
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and flat and sandy. The western, beyond the river, is a coun- 
try diversified with mountains and woods, and tenanted by 
numerous herds of wild beasts, Elephants amongst the rest. It 
might be argued, that this latter part of his description must 
have been erroneous; for at present, in the piratical states 
Fez and Marocco, no vestiges of the Elephant are to be traced : 
we shall hereafter see, however, that in times long subsequent 
to Herodotus, and of which the history is well authenticated, 
Elephants were very numerous in those regions : we shall also 
have occasion to advert to the causes, which ended in their 
extermination, 

The enumeration, which Herodotus gives of the army as- 
sembled by Xerxes, for the subjugation of Greece is very re- 
markable: it no doubt may be charged with exaggeration and 
misrepresentation, but we may easily believe, that it omits nothing 
of an extraordinary and striking character, as the Greeks were 
well enough disposed to make use of every circumstance, cal- 
culated to heighten the glory of their triumph. From this de- 
scription, then, it may be safely concluded, that the Persian mo- 
narch had no War Elephants in his host: had he been possess- 
ed of them, however, he would certainly have employed them, in 
an expedition, to which he devoted all his resources, and iu which 
Arabs with their camels were not forgotten. E¥schylus, an eye 
witness of the transaction, once mentions Elephants in the 
army of Xerxes—he differs in many other respects from Hero- 
dotus, at which we need not be surprised, as we are not to 
expect from the Puet the exactness and fidelity of the historian. 

From the absence of the Elephant, we may further conclude, 
that no Indian Prince owned subjection to the king of Persia, 
notwithstanding that Darius boasted of his extensive conquests 
in India. Amongst the pretended Indians of Herodotus, it is 
clear by his own admissions, that there were no genuine Indian 
tribes, speaking Sanscrit, or any of its cognate tongues, or fol- 
lowing the Brahmanical institutes and laws—they were in fact 
only some of the barbarous races, the natives of the countries, 
lying along the right bank of the Indus, and which are the Can- 
dahar and Bellochistan of the present day. We know not what to 
think exactly of the expedition, which was sent by Darius to 
explore the course of the Indus, and which is said to have sail- 
ed down that river towards the East, a direction evidently false. 
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Thus much however is clear, if Herodotus has given accurately 
and fully all that was known of India to the Persians in his 
time, they knew little or nothing of it, and it follows therefore 
that no commercial intercourse subsisted between them: yet 
by thesimilarity of language, it is evident that the Persians and 
Hindus must have been once intimately allied, and in remote 
periods have sprung fron. a common source, however they may 
have been subsequently separated, and however long the interval, 
that elapsed before they again renewed their knowledge of each 
other as mutually strangers. 

In fact nature has separated these two countries by formi- 
dable barriers ; mountains to the north, the Indus at their feet, 
and the wide wastes, which expand into the valley through 
which that river flows. The route, that Alexander discovered, 
opened a door to succeeding invaders, and yet even here the 
five rivers of the Punjab oppose no insignificant impediments 
to foreign aggression. 

We may also infer from India’s being thus unknown to the 
Persians, that the Phoenician vessels had not yet reached the 
shores of the Peninsula ; for had that been the case, Darius would 
have gained some information from them, as they were his sub- 
jects, and formed his maritime power. 

It appears then that Ktesias, who was sixty years later than 
Herodotus, is the first Grecian, who has given a full account 
of the Elephant. His reputation, however, for lies is well 
known, and he does not spare them, when describing wonderful 
animals. Aristotle contradicts him by namerepeatedly *, and 
once he alludes to old stories+ in such a manner, as to 
indicate Ktesias, who preceded him about half a century, 
and whose writings are the oldest which the Greeks had on 
this subject. | 

Ktesias was a favourite writer with his countrymen, for his 
elegant style and entertaining falsehoods ; for the Greeks had 
a very decided propensity to overlook fiction, when it displayed 
fancy, and very unwillingly admitted sober truths, which failed 
to flatter their national vanity—there is perhaps no example of 
any other cultivated people who suffered themselves to be so 
pleased with insipid inventions. Hence the relations of Ktesias 
descended to late generations, although his writings were lost : 


* Aristot. de Animal. Hist. 1. iii. c. 22. De Animal. Generat. 1. ii. ¢. 2. 
+ Aristot. de Animal. Ingressu, cap. 9. 
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his book on [India in particular was a rich repository for 
the wonders of subsequent fictitious travels—here we find 
men with the heads of dogs, and men without heads, whose 
eyes were in their breasts (both borrowed possibly from the tra- 
velé of the Samian Kolaus, and imported from western Lybia) 
placed in India—the people with one leg, who were rapid 
runners; the Platipedes who lay on their backs, and put up 
their immense feet to screen them from the sun; and many 
other marvels, which have been transplanted into the false 
Callisthenes, into the legend of St. Brandanus, the travels of 
Sinbad and Mandeville, and the adventures of Duke Ernest. 

These idle inventions of Ktesias, however, through the 
medium of readers, to whom his name was unknown, exer- 
cised a very important influence on the history of the world: 
there is little doubt, that their perusal excited the curiosity 
of Alexander, and led to his invasion of the scene of so many 
marvels ; and although his acquisitions on the frontier were soon 
lost again, his expedition was not unattended by permanent 
results. 

Whether Ktesias ever visited India is a question not 
easily determined : in the few fragments of his works which 
remain, there is much that throws suspicion on his Journey— 
not merely those things, which are utterly incredible, but obser- 
vations on simple and natural objects, in which he might have 
easily chosen between truth and falsehood. This question is 
however immaterial for our purpose—it matters not whether 
as the Physician of the Great King he had an opportunity of 
travelling into India, or whether be gathered his information in 
the capital of Persia. It is equally clear, that circumstances, 
with which we are unacquainted, had essentially altered the 
character of the intercourse between Persia and India, between 
the time of Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

India ceased then to be inaccessible to the Persians, and was 
found to be a country of commercial and political importance. 
Its princes sent presents after the Asiatic fashion to the Persian 
kings: those which Ktesias describes he could not have invent- 
ed; amongst them was the Elephant, which he saw at Babylon, 
and which grasped and plucked up by the roots a palm tree, 
a feat we know from good testimony neither incredible nor un- 
common: we can scarcely disbelieve that Ktesias saw this, al- 
though he mentions many things, which look as if he only spoke 
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of what he had heard : who but himself would else have repeat- 


ed the idle stories that the Elephant has no joints in his legs, 
and when he sleeps reclines against the trunk of a tree, and that — 
the hunters saw through the root of the tree, which then falls 


by the weight of the animal who falls with it, and as he is un- 


-able to rise, they then easily secure him—Aristotle disdains all 
notice of this last story, and contradicts the first, describing ex- 


actly how the Elephant walks and reposes* ; it is well-known 


now that the Elephant rolls upon his back, and recovers with 
agility, and that in his wild state, notwithstanding his unwieldi- 


ness, he is an active animal, 

Ktesias, however, is the first of all the Greek writers, who 
has described the important part borne by the Elephant in the 
military tactics of the Indians. He asserts, although, with his 
usual extravagance, that a hundred thousand Elephants were 
attached to the armies of the Indian princes, of which 
three thousand of the most powerful were stationed in the 
yan, and employed in sieges to break down the walls of forts : 
these numbers are not only beyond all historical probability, 
but they exceed the highest enumeration. assigned by Hindu 
writers, as the complement of the most extensive host +. 
The possibility of collecting so many Elephants together would 
imply at least that the whole of India, including the Peninsula, 
was under one ruler—a circumstance certainly not occurring 
in the days of Ktesias, nor many centuries subsequent. It is to 
his account probably, that we may trace the extravagance of 
the following lines of Lucretius :— 

Sic, uti quadrupedum cum primis esse videmus 
In genere anguimanos Elephantos ; India quorum 
Millibus e multis vallo munitur eburno, 

Ut penitus nequeat penetrari: tanta ferarum 
Vis est ; quarum nos perpauca exempla videmus. 
Thus though seldom here 
Heaves the huge Elephant his ponderous limbs 
* Prince of the savage tribes, yet myriads guard 
As with an ivory barrier, India’s bounds, 
A rampart none can pierce: Such the vast stores 
Of savage life, that we but rare behold. 
- Lucret. de Rer. Natur. it. 535. 


* Aristot. de Animal. — cap. 9. De Animal. Hist. l, ii. eap. 1. 
+ Amera Cosha, p. 202. SI. 49. and Colebrooke’s notes. 
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Diodorus has transmitted to us one of the fables of Ktesias, 
which, if it proves no more, shews that the relater was well ac- 
quainted with the military importance of the Elephant. Semiramis 
having determined to assail the Indian monarch Stabrobates, en- 
deavoured to supply the want of Elephants in her army by artifi- 
cial means : she ordered three hundred thousand black cattle to 
be slain, and formed with their skins, stuffed withstraw, figares in 
imitation of Elephants, which disguises she fixed upon as many 
Camels, As she marched along the Indus the appearance of 
these fictitious Elephants filled the Indians with consternation, 
as they had hitherto considered themselves exclusively possessed 
of this animal. The secret was soon betrayed by some deser- 
ters. The Indian cavalry then charged, but was thrown into 
confusion by the unusual figure and smell of the Camels, on 
which Stabrobates ordered the foot to advance, and they with 
the Elephants in their van, bore down all opposition. Semiramis 
was wounded and compelled to fly, and her army driven across 
the Indus. The heroine lost two thirds of her army, which 
amounted to three million foot, five hundred thousand horse, 
and a hundred thousand armed chariots. 

This is the substance of an account, which is detailed as 
circumstantially as if the narrator had been actually an eye 
witness of the transactions. It is therefore a matter of question, 
whether Ktesias manufactured the story himself; whether he 
derived the ground-work of it from the Persian archives, to 
which he boasts that he had access ; and in the latter case, whe- 
ther the narrative was the historical record of a real event, or 
whether it was a piece of mytho-heroic fiction ; or finally, did 
Ktesias pick up this story rather in India than in Persia? An 
industrious enquirer, who has honestly laboured to extract from 
a mass of mistakes and interpolations, sufficient materials for 
framing an approach to the regions of antiquity, and who has 
both deceived himself, and been deceived by others, has, it is true, 
supplied us with a Semiramis and Stabrobates, out of the Hindu 
poems* : it is not difficult, however, to estimate the degree of 
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confidence to be attached to thisidentification; thesupport of one 
apocryphal narrative by another, the fables of a lying Greek by 
those of a falsified Purana. With respect to thealternatives above 
stated, they are perhaps to be preferred in the order, in which 
they are stated. The story is too romantic to be the work of a 
contemporary, and the catastrophe is too little creditable to the 
heroine for it to be mythological. It is most probably, therefore, | 
the invention of Ktesias, and may perhaps have been constructed 
upon some slender foundations drawn by him from Persian 
history : in the latter case all that we can with safety infer, is 
that in some remote period the Assyrian or Medo-Persian 
_ princes attempted to subdue part of India, and were repulsed, 
and that their defeat was in a great measure attributable to the 
employment of Elephants by the Hindus. : 

The battle between Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger ____— 
Cyrus, in which Ktesias was present, and attended the wounded 
monarch, is described most accurately by Xenophon, one of the 
combatants ; and from his account it appears, that Artaxerxes 
had no Elephants in his army : we may add also, as decisive on 
this head, that Xenophon, when describing at the close of 
the Cyropeedia the actual state of the Persian force, enumerates 
the composition of their armies, horse, foot, and war-chariots, 
but makes no mention of Elephants. 

(To be Continued.) 


Memoranda of a Voyage on the Ganges. 
(Continued from p. 631.) 

November 9th.—We have again entered upon the principal stream, 
and the scene becomes more pleasing as we proceed. At the angle, 
formed by the main river with its branch, we met a large fleet of 
Government boats, laden with ammunition and military stores, and 
bound for the saine destination as ourselves. The appearance of these 
boats, with their several crews, tracking them along, as seen across the 
narrow point of land, which separated us from them, was extremely 
_ interesting ; and the number of people with their shouting, and cheering 
each other, in their laborious work, entirely shook off the gloomy sensa- 
tions, which the dull prospect of the preceding day's voyage had in a 
_ manner engendered. A short time before leaving the side branch, our 

attention was directed to an event of rare occurrence, and which was 
” not at all anticipated by us, viz. an eclipse of the sun; some of our 
. party first descried the phenomenon about seven in the morning; and it 
. continued visible for at least an hour. The lower part of the sun's orb 
only was obscured, tu the extent nearly of a third of the whole surface. 
UY 
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Nothing could be plainer, than the figure of the interposed object, to 
which a foggy state of the atmosphere greatly contributed. This morn- 
ing fog, I understand,. is a common occurrence during the cold 
weather in India ; and before leaving Calcutta a slight appearance of 
mist was hailed, as the harbinger of that invigorating season. We 
already experience a marked change in the state of our feelings, in 
regard to the heat of the atmosphere ; and the Thermometer in the 
morning is now as low as 73 or 4. This day it rose to 84 by noon. 
The evenings are cool, and pleasant ; and we are not subject to the 
relaxing perspiration, which proved so troublesome in the begin- 
ning of the voyage. It is toward morning that the cold is principally 
felt ; and an additional quantity of bed clothes is now necessary before 
day break. ‘The boatmen, too, these some nights past, have equipped 
themselves, in their winter or cold weather garb, which consists of a 
waistcoat of coloured cotton of various patterns, and a fold of cloth 
surrounding the head and neck, in addition to their usual hadillemens. 
The appearance of these people towards evening, when the chill comes 
on, and in the morning, is sufficiently indicative of the change in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and that their feelings are not yet in 
unison with their new climate. 

Wo were detained a short time this morning, in waiting for milk to 
breal. fast : upon enquiring the cause we were told by our servants, that 
the Natives would not sell their milk to them on any terms, and that 
it was not only necessary to offer them a large price for it, but often to 
use threats, and actually force them to provide what was wanted. The 
delay, they said, might be occasioned by a refusal of this sort ; and the 
truth of this assertion, and the former information, we were by and bye 
assured of, by the arrival of three men, who had been dispatched for the 
milk, and now brought it along with them, after having exerted the neces- 
sary authority. Such a mode of procuring our mugphes appeared to me, 

ulte repugnant to every feeling of humanity, and as, in fact, an applica- 
tion of the right of the strongest, by no means consistent with the 
character of Britons, and in direct contradiction to the spirit of those 
protecting laws, whose influence extends equally to Lord and Servant, 
and to display the superiority of which has ever been the Englishman’s 
proudest boast. I resolved not to give a sanction to such exactions, by 
my own example; and endeavoured to convince my companions to the 
same effect : but my rhetoric proved too weak, in opposition to neces- 
sity, and I was compelled to wink at this system of petty plunder, which 
were it not, from my reluctance to interfere, with the peculiar prejvdices 
of the Hindoos, I should, perhaps, be inclined to regard as lightly as 
these do, or as the agents of oppression themselves, who seem by their 
smiles, when relating their adventures with the poor natives, to relish the 
business highly. Were the practice confined to so trifling an article, 
as a little milk daily, and that, too, regularly paid for, there would not 
be so much reason to hesitate, in permitting its continuance ; but from 
what I saw at Sooty, of the tricks of the Dandies, in purchasing fish, 
and the conduct of some Sepoys afterwards, in the bazar of Rajmal, 
I have a strong suspicion, that these fellows lord it over their 
countrymen, in the most unwarrantable manner, not only obliging 
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to give whatever is wanted, but allowing them in return merely one half. 
the sum demanded as dn equivalent, while they themselves pocket the 
remainder, and charge their masters the full amount.’ The instance 
alluded to at Rajmal was that of two Sepoys, who had purchased a 
fish, the price of which was four pie; but the fellows, on the strength 
of their being Company's servants, had seized the fish from the poor 
woman, who was selling it, and threw her down only one half that sum. 
They were in the act of walking off with their booty, when our appear- 
ance in the bazar alarmed them, and made them take to their heels, 
leaving the fish to the original owner. | 

Rajmal is situate at a small distance from the junction of the narrow 
stream (mentioned before) with the Ganges, and we found our Budge- 
row, in a short time, placed in front of this once flourishing, but now 
decayed and ruinous city. The name of city indeed is as little appli- 
cable to it, as to any of the Indian towns, we have hitherto observed 
in our route, judging from the present figure they make. We were 
upon the whole much gratified with Rajmal, notwithstanding it is 
but the shadow of what it once has been. Temples, mosques, and 
lofty archways, attest the former grandeur of this place, and even in 
ruins, give an interest to the spot, which could never be excited by the 
humble edifices, and no less humble condition of its present inhabitants. 
Here our eyes were again refreshed with the soft verdure of-the Plantain, 
and the Burr (or Banian) trees; and the numerous climbing plants, 
which entwined their tender branches round every shrub and bush, de- 
lighted us by the elegance of their pliant shoots, and the beauty of 
their variously coloured flowers. There was nothing in the appearance of 
the Native huts, that differed from those of the other towns. They have 
in general a small veranda sort of portico, in which the humble Hindoo 
exposes the particular articles he makes, or deals in; and the interior or 
middle of the hut is a low ill-ventilated apartment, that one cannot 
stand upright in, and in point of comfort would hardly serve for a cow- 
house to a European. 

After looking over the houses near the landing place, we rambled 
about, surveying the remains of Musselman power and priesthood, 
We saw two or three places of worship, which are fast going to decay, 
but in some parts of their structure still exhibit traces of the magni- 
ficence, that had once distinguished them. One of these buildings, 
more remarkable than the others, was of a square form, the middle 
being surmounted by a dome, and small turret-shaped ornaments, rising 
at each corner above the common level of the roof. Some pilasters in 
front were executed in a superior style of workmanship, and would do 
honor, in that respect, to the first European builders. The design, how- 
ever, cannot be so much commended, or indeed is faulty in the ex- 
treme. In place of being constructed on the proper principle of 
strength, it is contracted close to the pedestal, which is somewhat 
fantastically ornamented, and swells out immediately above this con- 
traction ; it then gradually becomes narrower to the capital, which is of 
considerable breadth, without any particular ornament. Some leaves, 
which we noticed, over the middle of the doors, were admirably finish- 
ed, and presented, as far as could be judged, a correct representation 
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of the natural object. The arches in these buildings, if one were to 
describe them, I would say, partake both of the Gothic, and Saxon 
style : for they are pointed at top, in the manner of the former, and de- 
scribe towards the lower extremity, a sort of projection of the segment, 
which if continued upwards, in place of the sudden approximation, 
would have formed the complete old Saxon arch, as it is now exhibited 
in many of the ancient monastic ruins, both in England, and Scotland. 
To these points of resemblance, must be added one, that is peculiar to 
the style at Rajmal; andif 1 mistake not, from my recollection of 
drawings of other Musselman temples, forms a kind of character of 
Moorisu architecture in general. It is the fringed, or denticulated 
margin, given to the interior of the arch, which certainly takes away 
from the heaviness of the latter of these styles, and the stiffness of the 
former; but tar from compensating for these defects (and indeed viewed in 
combination in either case they are scarcely to be recognized as such) 
it produces in the general ettect a sort of light airy appearance, not 
acetul enough to captivate, nor sutticiently imposing, to produce any 
feeling, approaching to the sublime in the mind of the beholder. It 
is entirely out of place and superfluous, like tinsel ornaments on the 
erson of a beauuful woman, which serve only to obscure her charms, 
and to deform the hgure they were ‘ntended to adorn. This fondness for 
ornament, and concomitant want of taste, in the application of it, appears 
almost characteristic of the natives of India, whether Hindoo, or Maho- 
metan. ‘They load their arms, and ancles with rings of silver, or brass 
silvered over, that might serve as manacles for the stoutest malefactor; 
and the nose jewels, which hang from the ale of the nostrils, produce 
so great a contrast with the small and delicate features of the women, 
who wear them, as to make their appearance altogether forbidding. 
This seems to me one cause of the disappointment, experienced on first 
viewing the celebrated dancing, or Nautch Girls, whose exquisite sym- 
metry, and graceful movements of the body, are so highly extolled by 
ali the writers on India. We had this day an opportunity of judging 
for ourselves, in this matter, and as far as my observation extends, there 
appears no grounds for the exaggerated encomiums, which have been 
bestowed upon them. The party, that exhibited to us, was very small, 
consisting Only of two females, besides the male performers, and it is per- 
haps not fair to decide from asingle instance. But to mention the per- 
formance, Which commenced with a song and a flourish on the Tom- 
Tom, and a small pair of cymbals, that were struck together by two of 
the male performers, the whole party occasionally joining in chorus, 
and each striving to outdo the other in making the greatest noise—for 
harmony, to my ear, appeared entirely neglected or déspised by these 
Musicanti. After this preliminary ode, the eldest of the girls pro- 
ceeded todisplay herskill, and first mounting on the back of one man,she 
ascended a perpendicular pole, placed on the bead of another, about 
four feet in height: on the top of this pole she balanced her body length- 
ways, the stomach forming the point d’ appwi—the man running round 
all the while, and supporting his burden with the utmost nicety. She 
also stood on notches, made in the side of the pole,. like steps of stairs, 
waving her bands and snapping her fingers,—repeating, at the same time, 
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somewords, thesense of which was entirely lost to us from our ignorance 
of the language. Her other performances were of a piece with this, and 
consisted chiefly of balancing herself, in the erect posture, on the man’s 
head, with the intervention of a small pillar of wood, and a Kedgeree pot, 
which formed the base of the structure, and was placed immediately 
over his turban ; a pillar of wood was also formed by a series of smaller 
ones, about half a foot each in length, placed in the manner of a square 
one at each corner, and a cross piece constituting every stratum thus 
formed. The length of the pillar might have been about three feet, and 
on the summit of this, placed (as the other) over a pot, on the man’s 
head, she balanced herself certainly with admirable skill. The person sup- 
porting her, ran about as usual, in a circle, and two others followed, 
making a horrible concert, with the rest, having their arms out-stretched 
to receive the performer, should she by any chance be precipitated from 
her elevated position. Between each performance of this kind, we 
were entertained with a dance, by the two girls, accompani- 
ed by the Tom-Tom, and the voices of the whole party; but 
neither the style of music, nor of motion, possessed any charms 
for me. Dancing, indeed, it could not be called, as there was 
not one saltatory movement in the whole piece, which consisted 
merely, in putting out the feet, and withdrawing them alternately, 
while thev advanced a few yards, hardly lifting the toes from the ground. 
During the motion of the inferior members, the hands were turned out- 
wards, or made supine in a slow manner, and the fingers gently snapped 
at the same time, which appeared to me the only part of the whole ex- 
hibition, that was at all graceful or attractive. The body, however, was 
kept as stiff as a pollard, and none of the lascivious attitudes assumed, 
which I had heard were in # manner characteristic of these entertain- 
ments in Bengal. The girl was young and handsome, and it must be 
confessed played off the artillery of her eye, and side glances with tole- 
rable art now and then. The performance of the other, who was a 
mere child, and as ugly asa baboon, consisted of the same sort of exhibi- 
tion, as her colleague's, but on a smaller scale—her noviciate not being 
yet completed, I suppose. 
. The amusement concluded, as might be imagined, by a demand on 
our purses, which was answered by tossing them what we considered 
an equivalent for their short exertion, but as is generally the case in 
India, they were not satisfied with it. 

Leading from a large archway to the right is the avenue to the Rajah's 
palace ; or what had once been used as such. This building, which bears 
the appearance of being modern, has nothing remarkable about it, except 
some pillars of a black stone, whose surface is highly polished, and 
Jooks uncommonly well. These pillars are disposed, in two or three rows, 
in the middle of a low building, and are finished according to the style, 
already taken notice of, being small near the pedestal, with large capitals. 
They are of a square form, and plain, and have nothing to recommend 
them to the attention of a stranger, excepting the material, of which they 
are composed. This is a black stone resembling blue slate, and appears 
to be a variety of basalt: its polished surface is superior to any I have 
geen, and in point of hardness, it may rank even with Hypersthene 
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rock. This beautiful, splendert and adamantine surface is remarkable 
about the middle of the shaft, but at either extremity, the stone is 
softer, and more resembles slate. I have observed, that this is the 
only kind of stone in use at Rajmal, and for the purposes, to which 
itis applied, exclusive of ornament, it appears occasionally to supply 
the place of iron, which must be very scarce here. The steps, by 
’ which the descent is made to a large well, in the middle of the village, 
are merely single stones of this description, projecting from the side of 
the wall ; and the very hinges of the principal Rteweys leading to what 
had been in former days the Fort of Rajmal, are composed of the 
same materials, perforated in the usual manner. We left Rajmai 
about 4 P. M. and crossed the river to an island, on the opposite 
side, where we came to anchor, after tracking along the shore for a 
mile or two. 
10th. —The island, at which we have been laying to, all night, appears 
very barren, and there are few trees to be seen in its whole extent. 
The soil in general is a mere collection of sand—that, which composes 
the interior in some places, yields a pretty fair crop of a leguminous 
plant, which appears to be much cultivated by the Indians. It hasa 
broad coarse leaf; does not rise ne above the ground, and bears a 
yellow flower. The soil of such productive spots contains a mixture of 
clay, Sale! eagles earth, and is more tenacious, and harder than the 
others. The greater part ef the day having been spent, before we left 
our anchorage at the island, we could m but little way, nor were 
we able to cross the river, as we wished, and come to, at the bottom of the 
hills. We were charmed with the prospect of these, as the sun 
descended behind the ridge, and left a radiant glow, to iltuminate 
their summits, which ceased only, when the moon presented herself in 
the heavens, with her attendant planet. The mingling of her silver 
beams with the mellow hue of twilight, when seen centrasted with the 
dark shade of the foliage on the hill, produced a scene in a high degree 
pleasing ; and had I possessed the genius of the painter, or the poet, 
would have led me to describe it more te the life, than in the cold 
dull language of prose. 
' In the course of our walk, along the bank, we passed a great many Cco- 
nical shaped heaps of earth, about 6 or 7 feet high, and 3or 4 broad, bear- 
ing most of them on the summit, some herbage, and a few small shrubs. 
On enquiring of the servants, what purpose these were constructed 
for—thinking that they might perhaps Fe connected with the funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindoos—we were told to our surprize, that they 
were the habitations of the Deemuck, or white-ant, and the work of 
these extraordinary creatures. We had observed them on the bank, a 
little way from the river's edge, ever since leaving the Hooghly, and even 
before entering the Ganges. The depredations of the white-ant have fur- 
nished a theme, for all writers on India to-expatiate on, and I am inclined 
to think they exaggerate greatly the inconvenience, produced to the in- 
habitants, by the presence of these insects. Hitherto I have seen none 
of them ; butasmall red species (red in the body, with a black head) 
infests our Budgerow at present, and annoys us very much. ‘They are 
earnivorous animals, and seize upon every fragment of meat, that is in 
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their way with the greatest avidity. They may indeed be reckoned 
omnivorous, as they devour our sugar and biscuit with equal keenness, 
and the sugar bason and bread basket must be thoroughly searched, 
and cleared of them, previous to each meal, that our eyes at least may 
not be offended with the presence of these intruders. They bite, but 
I do not think wilfully ; and were it not for their depredations in our 
larder, I should feelno inclination to disturb them. This is one instance 
of the effect of habit, for an ant formerly appeared to me a name for 
every thing horrid and venomous: now [ not only pick them from the 
table, without the smallest uneasy feeling, but even take pleasure in 
observing their movements, and the adinirable economy they display in 
the exertions, which each makes for the common good. The bite of 
this small ant is trifling, compared to that of a larger red species, which 
are found about certain trees infesting the bark. In the course of my 
shooting rambles one morning, I stumbled on a colony of these insects, 
and was bit in the leg by one of them, which caused a sharp, but mo- 
mentary pain.—This species was completely red (brownish red), and 
large and no less active, than the other ; they appeared to have no nest, 
but were lodged in the bark of the tree. 

As we sailed along, we remarked that the face of the country improved, 
as we advanced, although it had still an air of barrenness, compared 
with the banks of the Hooghly. The soil next the river, at the lage, 
where we anchored, was poor and sandy ; but on the other side of a 
narrow Jeel or creek, which ran parallel to the river, and about a 
hundred yards from its edge, we could perceive a flourishing crop of 
grass, and the fields around presenting an aspect of bounteous fertility. 

' [Zo be continued.] 
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Extracts from the Journal of a Native Traveller, of a Route 
from Calcutta to Gaya in 1820, translated from the original. 


Although the Provinces of India, subject to the British Go- 
vernment, have been so constantly traversed by its military and 
civil servants, and although the general aspect of the country, 
and the appearance of large towns or objects, that force them- 
selves on our notice, have been not unfrequently nor unsuc- 
cessfully delineated, a vast number of interesting circumstances 
have been passed by without exciting animadversion. The 
neglect they have thus experienced is attributable to various 
causes—to the unobtrusive character of the objects them- 
selves, and to their situation out of the beaten track of Euro- 
pean intercourse; but it is especially to be assigned to the want 
of previous preparation in the traveller, and his ignorance of 
that, which should merit his notice, and instigate his enqui- 
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ries. Hence it has happened, that in the places most familiar 
to us, much has been left undescribed; and of the numbers who 
annually travel along the New-Road, few, if any, are aware how 
many claims, the direction in which it passes, possesses on their 
observation. To supply their omissions, and to point out some 
of the many places of note, which a journey from Calcutta to 
Gaya, offers to the interest of a traveller of curiosity and intelli- 
gence, is the chief purpose of the following translation of a 
Journal, kept by a well-informed native, who, in conformity to 
the practice of his countrymen of every sect, performed the 
usual pilgrimage to Gaya—a place where every Hindu, once 
in his life at least, should offer funeral oblations to the manes 
of his ancestors. The route thus followed, differs of course from 
that usually pursued by Dawk-travellers, although it occasion- 
ally falls in with it. In the direction across the country by way 
of Behar to Gaya, it is also very little known. The chief in- 
terest of the Tour, however, arises from the particular notice of 
the Jain monuments met with, which the author, as a member 
of that sect, is particularly qualified to describe, and which are 
singularly numerous throughout the whole of his journey. 


November 23.—On the 12th day of my departure from Calcutta, in 
which time I had travelled by computation above 70 cos, I arrived at 
Madhuvanam*, a place of great sanctity in the estimation of the Jaina 
sect. It is said that in former times this place was called Madhura 
Vanam, the elegant grove, where various kinds of fruit and 
flower trees were preserved. South of Madhuvanam is a lofty hill, called 
Sumedhaparvattam, upon which are sculptured about twenty impres- 
sions of the feet of the Jain Tirthakaras, or divine sages of the Jainast, 
who obtained Mocsham, or salvation, upon this hill. In consequence, 
great numbers of Jainas used to come to this hill, from distant coun- 
tries, and paid their worship at the shrines of their saints. 

In the course of time the hill was overgrown with wood, and the 
residences of the Tirthakaras being no longer distinguishable, the 
pilgrimage was discontinued—at last a Jain king, named Sreaika Afahe 
Raja,{ cleared away the jungle, and discovered the places where the 
Tirthakaras had resided, at which he placed the twenty sculptured feet. 


* Between Pachete and Palgunj. It is called Mudwun Mountain in Rennell’s map 
of the Jungleterry district.—T. 

+ One peculiarity of the Jaina faith, which they probably adopted from their 
Bauddha predecessors, is the worship of certain deified mortals, who are superior 
to the deities of the Hindu Pantheon. Of these therc have been twenty-four in the 
present age—they are called generically Jinas, Arhatas, Tirthakaras, &c. The two last 
are most frequently the objects of worship, Parswanath, and Verdhamana Swami.—T. 

t This prince isdescribed as cotemporary with the last Tirthakara, VERDHAMANA, 
who is said to have lived about 640 years before the Christian era.—There is good 
reason, however, to consider him, ifa real character at all, as much more modern.—T. 
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In the centre of the hill also he built a Jina/ayem, or Jain temple, with 
the image of Parswanath Tirthakara: on the north of the hill, near 
the foot, he erected two other Jinalayems, dedicated to Chendraprabha 
Tirthakara, and another to Parswanath Tirthakara ; and finally he 
constructed a Dharmasala, or Choultry, close to the temples, for the 
accommodation of travellers. Srenika ruled at Rajagiri, and during his 
reign, the hill Sumedha Parvata attracted an immense number of 
Jain pilgrims. 

After the race of Srentka Maha Raja had ruled for some time, the 
Bauddhas* encreased, took possession of the country, andobstructed the 
Jain travellers. Their fall was succeeded by a state of anarchy, in which 
the petty chiefs of the country compelled the pilgrims to a pay a heavy 
toll. When the principal temple was destroyed by the Bauddhas, the 
image of Parswanath was carried off by a Zemindar, who kept it in his 
house, and subsequently shewed it to the pilgrims ata fixed rate. This 

ractice still continues. When the Jains assemble in considerable num- 

er, and the sum demanded is paid in money or goods, the image is 
sent abroad to the place where the travellers halt, and set up under a 
guard for the ban of the Jainas who have collected: the image 
being erected is worshipped by the people, and various offerings are pre- 
sented of greater or less value—the whole of which is appropriated by 
the Zemindar ; and when the ceremony is concluded, the image is re- 
stored to his charge. 

There are two sects of the Jaina religion, one called Digambara, the 
other Swetambara : the images of the Digambéaras are plain and naked, 
but those of the Swetambaras are richly ornamented. 

In the year of the Vicramasacam 1825, (A. D.1769,) there was a 
rich merchant of the Swetambara sect at the city of Murshedabadt and 
going toMadhuvanam, he perceived that the feet of the Tirthakaras,or gods, 
upon the hill of Numedha Parvattam were nearly obliterated : having no 
family, he applied his wealth to the service of religion, and he renewed 
the Padams, or feet, in an elegant style, building over each a small 
Mantapam, or shrine, with four pillars; and a Sedfara,or peak. On the 
centre of the hill, he built another Jinalayem, or Jain temple, where he 
placed the 24 images of the Jain Tirthakaras. The temple was surmount- 
ed with four pinnacles, and enclosed by a wall; and since that period, 
Jagat Seth and other Swetambaras of Mucksoodahbad, have contri- 
buted to maintain a Gowra Bramin{ at Madhuvanam, to perform the 
ceremonials of their faith ; and a Naubet-khana, or band of drums and 
trumpets, to sound twice a day at the hours of worship. In like man- 
ner the Digambara Jainas, who were at Murshedaéad, entered into 


* By these, however, the traveller intends evidently the Mahammedans.—T. 


+ Murshedabad, from the residence of the wealthy family of the Seths, origi- 
nally of the Jain persuasion, became a great resort of this sect: it still contains a 
great number of them, with six or seven temples. These are easily distinguishable 
by their spires, sculptured apparently to represent successive tiers of palm leaves, 
and surmounted by a gilt pole like a flag staff—the interior is in general handsome, 
the images and ornaments being mostly of black and white marble from Jaypur.—T. 


¢ A Bengali Brahman. It is a curious peculiarity in the practices of the Jains, 
to employ an officiating minister of a different faith, to conduct their ritual.—T. 
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& subscription, and-erected another temple of their own, close to the 
temple of the Swetambaras, in which they placed about 100 small 
marble images of the Digambara gods, with the establishment of the 
Naubet, and a priest of their own cast to attend and perform the pro- 
per rites; they built also a Dharmasala, or Choultry, for the use of tra- 
- vellers.—The said Digambaras established another temple upon the hill 
of Sumedha Parvattam, in which they placed 33 marble images of the 
Jainas; among them, three are very large. On the north of the hill, 
is an unfinished temple. It is said, that in the year of S. S. 1686 (A. 
D. 1762) a priest of the Jainas named Colapoos Lecshmi Senacharya 
arrived at this place, and built a Garbhalayem, or inner part of the tem- 
ple, in which he established an image of Parswanatha; but his funds 
failing, he determined to revisit his home, to collect a supply: he accord- 
ingly went to his country, but dying there, the work remains unfinished. 
There are two divisions of the sect of Digambaras; one is called Bis- 
pankhti, and the other Terapankhti.—The pilgrims of the Bispankhti sect 
worship with flowers, and fruits, and offer different kinds of sweetmeats ; 
but the people of the Terapankhti division present no flowers nor fruits. 
They offer sacred rice called Akshata, sandal, cloves, nutmeg, dates, 

mace, plumbs, almonds, dry cocoanuts, and sweetmeats, &c. These things 
they place before the images, after which standing before the temple, 
they leap and dance to their own songs, the Naubet-khana resounding 
all the time, and passages of their sacred volumes being read by a priest. 
When they advance to present their offerings, they tie a cloth over their 
mouths, so as not to allow the breath to escape :, the ceremonial is the 
same in most respects for the Digambaras and Swetambaras. Half 
way up the hill of Sumedha Parvatam is a pond, called Sitakund, on the 
bank of which. is a small temple, with a stone ball that is called Sita 
Ma; all travellers as they pass, worship this goddess with Chundanum 
or red powder, and offer fruit, sweetmeats, betle and areka nuts: they 
then bathe in the pool, and thence proceed to the upper part of the 
hill, to visit the feet of the Tirthakaras. From Sita Kund flows a 
spring, which forms a small stream that passes by the east side of the Jain 
temples: the Digambaras have erected a bridge over it to their temple 

On Sumedha Purvat grow numerous teak trees of great size; the 
thicket is tenanted by several kinds of animals, wild hogs, bears, tyzers, 
and porcupines: but it is said that the beasts of prey never appear to any 
travellers, the latter being protected by the Jaina gods. The breadth 
of the hill is three Gows distance; it takes three days for travellers to go 
round the hill: the pilgrims usually halt some time at Madkuvanam. 
The Zemindar of this place lives in a mud fort at the village called Pala- 
gunj, three cos from Madhuvanam ; he is of the race of the sun, and cast 
of Rajaput: his name is Supersinh; oneof his cousins, Muttasinh, resides 
at the villageof Cuttarasi, fivecos east of Madhuvanam; another cousin, 
named Prithivisinh, lives at the village called Jurruyah; and another, 
a female cousin called Dasamani Ranee, lives at a village called Ne- 
vagher, southward of Madhuvanam six cos; she has no husband, nor 
children, the other three have families. Of the money received from 
the pilgrims, half goes to the chief at Palagunj,and the other half is divided 
equally amongst his three cousins. 


——— I 
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The most numerous resort of pilgrims is in the month of Magh, 
or January, at the full moon, when the Vasanta Yatra is beld at 
Mudhuvanam. Jain Sanyasis, or pilgrims, who come in the month of 
Asharha, or June, remain for four months, according to their Sas- 
tras. 

The names of the twenty Padams, or feet of the Jaina gods, which 
are placed on the hill of Summedha Parvatam, are the following : 

Ist, Ajita Tirthakara Padam. 

2nd, Sambhava Tirthakara Padam. 

3rd, Abhinandana Tirthakara Padam. 

4th, Sumati Tirthakara Padam. 

' 5th, Padmaprabha Tirthakara Padam. 

6th, Suparswa Tirthakara Padam. 

7th, Chandra Prabha Tirthakara Padam. 

Sth, Pushpadanta Tirthakara Padam. 

9th, Sitala Tirthakara Padam. 

10th, Sreyamsa Tirthakara Padam. 

llth, Vimala Tirthakara Padam. 

12th, Ananta Tirthakara Padain. 

13th, Dharma Tirthakara Padam. 

14th, Santi Tirthakara Padam. 

15th, Cunthu Tirthakara Padam. 

16th, Ara Tirthakara Padam. 

17th, Malli Tirthakara Padam. 

‘18th, Munisuvrata Tirthakara Padam. 

| 19th, Nemi Tirthakera Padam. 

20th, Parswanath Tirthakara Padam.* 

‘ The people of this place call it Parswanath Kshetram, and give the 
name Sekharajaya to the hill. At the annual meeting the people of the 
Zemindars establish Tannahs, and attend armed with swords and mus- 
kets. The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages bring firewood, grass, 
tilk, rice, ghee, pepper, &c. and a number of dhoolies to carry old 
people, women and children up the hill. abet with the travellers, who 
ascend the hill, proceed a number of beggars, blowing their Baukas, or 
horns, round instruments made of brass: to these mendicants the pil- 
grims, when they perform their worship, give alms. It should have been 
mentioned, that at the beginning of the ascent is a small shrine with two 
images, where worship is first paid ; and that a little way higher up is a 
Swetambara temple, dedicated to Ashetrapala, or the guardian of the 
place. From the 24th Jan to Ist-of February, I passed my time 
with some Jain travellers, who had come from Dehli to the : pilgrimage 
of Madhuvanam. They came with 20 camels, 40 hackaries, 15 horses, 
and with 50 peons. Most of the above was gathered from an old pilgrim 
of this party of the Swetambara caste, who was well acquainted with 
the history of the Jain religion. 

February 2.—I had resided at Palaguny, a village about three cos 
from Madhuvanam until this date, in order to observe what was going 


@ The names, and brief notices of these Jinas, are given by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, from the Vocabulary of Hemachandra 
and the Kalpa Sutra.—T. | 
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forward there with more attention. On this day I departed, and pro- 
ceeded through the jungle of Jharkhand to Vaidyanath, which I 
reached on the fourth day, it being about twenty cos from Afadku- 
vanam. | 

Vaidyanath is also a holy place. Inthe centre of the village is the 
teraple of Vaidyanath Swami*, with a Prakarum, or round wall to it, in 
the front of which is another temple of the goddess Parvati. On the 
top of these two temples are erected the Sekherums, or peaks, on which 
are placed gold or gilt vases. When I arrived there was performed the 
ceremony of Siva Aatri, a festival of Siva, when white turbands were 
bound over the gold vases of the temples. pas that ceremony thou- 
sands of travellers bring carboys, containing water from the Gunga River, 
procured at Gangautri, Haridwar, Prayaga, Uttarabakhini, and 
Gangasagar. With thisthey make the dhishekam, or aspersion of 
the god, the Vaidyanath Lingam, and worship him with sandal and 
flowers, &c. Any person who brings the water from each of these five 
places, and presents them for three years to the god Vaidyanath 
Swami, will undoubtedly obtain his desires. It is said that the pilgrims 
bring every year one lack of carboys, and present them. North of the 
temple of Vaidyanath Swami, is a temple called Sita Ramaswami, in 
which are placed five images called Bharata, Sutrughna, Rama, Lakhs- 
mana and Sita. On the north of this is the temple of the goddess 
Chandi or Kali, where sheep and goats are offered in sacnfice. On 
the south side of the temple of Vaidyanath Swami, is the temple of 
Bhairava Lala, in which is an image: all the travellers as they pass ex- 
claim, Bhum Vaidyanath, or Bhairavalal-ji. This last resembles a 
Bauddha image, sitting in the posture called Padmasanam. The 
statue is of the height of four cubits, and wears a yogapattak, or cloth 
bound across the breast. The people say, that this image is the Kha- 
zanchi, or treasurer of the god Vaidyanath Swami. On the north of the 
village is a large tank. 

Ral 10.—Arrived at Bhagalpur, having left Vaidyanath on 
the 7th, 

Bhagalpur is a large town, where the Collector and Judge reside. 
In the city is a Jain temple, in which is placed a Padam, or the sculp- 
tured feet of the god Vasupujya Tirthakara, who obtained Mocsham, or 
salvation, at this place. It is said that this temple was established for- 
merly by the king Srenika Maha Raja, and in the front of that templet 


* A form of Siva, one of the twelve great Lingams. The place is named by Ha- 
milton, (i. 160) and noticed as a celebrated shrine: but the best account of it is 
given by Colonel Francklin, in the Appendix to his second part of an Enquiry into 
the site of Palibothra. He was present at the festival of the Siva Ratri. Itis rather 
to be regretted that he should have so metamorphosed names—thus Vaidyanath is 
with him Bijoonath, &c.—T. 


+ This temple, however, is now only a small brick room, in a niche of which the 
black stone with the sculptured feet of Vasupujya is erected on particular occasions ; 
at other seasons it is in the charge of a Brahinan, who lives in the adjoining village. 
There is no connexion apparently between this stone aod the turrets, and its date 
does not therefore affect the account given in the text of the period of their erection. — 
Some pains have been taken by Colonel Francklin to establish for these turrets an 
antiquity of 2533 years, (Enquiry, &c. Part i.50) derived fromthe supposed date of 
2559 upon the slab, and which he refers to the period of Yudhishthir, or what is the 
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stood two pillars or turrets built with choonam- and bricks, of the. 
Keight of two cocoanut trees. It is said, that about four 
there was a merchant, named Munikya Chind, of the Jaina sect, who. 
dwelt at this city = he built four pillars of the same size at this place, and 
laid a terrace upon them; standin ‘upon which every mor ning after he 
rose he could see the hill of Siimedha Parva and so visit the temples .of 
that sacred place. Of the four pillars; two heve- disappeared entirely, 
e other two are still in good condition, in> the: front of the feet of 
Fasnupujya Tirthakara. At the bottom-of the pillar on the left-hand is 
a Bil, or hole, into which it seems a man can pass: the Jain pilgrims, after 
worshipping the sculptured feet of Vasupujya, proceed to the mouth of 
that hole, and cast into it cocoanuts; cardamoms 
meats, &c. It is said that there are many Jain images in that cavity, 
and that all the ancient sages were accustomed formerly to go into the. 
Cavern to visit those images. On the east and north of the temple of” 


game thing, that of the Kali-Yug, of which 4900 years have elapsed. The whole of 

is translation, however, is very incorrect ; and it contains one phrase which over- 
turns the pretensions of the inscription to a remote Origin : this is, * Inhabitant of the 
fair city of Jayapoor,” but the fair city of Jaypur is not a century old, being built 
i Sha = 


contain a prior date, in two forms, indecd, one confirming the other, or Samvae 
T692 (A. D. 1636) and the other Saka 1559 (A. D. 1635), the real date, therefore, 
of this very ancient record. The turrets of Bhagalpur are delineated in Lord Valen- 
tia’s Travels, and in the first part of Colonel Francklin’s Polibothra.—T, 


(To be continued.] 
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Evrorean Pouivics:—At the they anticipated. Had France ad- 
breaking up of the Congress of hered to the engagements, under 
Verona, it was very generally which it Appears i Monrtmoren- 
known, that there existe a dis- cy came in her name, it is proba- 
position, on the part of the Em- ble, that we should have heard ere 
perors of Russia, and Austria, now,.of hostilities having com- 
to permit the French Cabinet, to ‘menced between her and Spain: 
proceed to the utmost extremities but although the minister of Louis 
against Spain. The intelligence, wasable, at Verona, to accomplish 
which has lately reached us, in much, in forwarding the warlike 
regard to the important measures, views of the Ancoutrag party, he 
now in agitation.on the continent found himself unequal to the task 
of Europe, has thrown ®somewhat of carrying through his measures, 
different light on affairs, from when he returned to Paris. He 
what he expected ; or rather has had promised, in the name of his 
shewn, that since their Imperial Royal Master, that France should 
Majesties returned to their capi- recognize the title of ALEXANDER, 
tals, the machinery, which they to be Protector of the Greeks ; ura} 
imagined they had set a going, was he had obtained from Russia her 
not likely to work so kin ly, as wished-for Concurrence, to the 
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invasion of Spain. On this latter 
subject, however, it was well 
known, that the French Cabi- 
net was divided; and England, 
not having concurred in the 
policy of France interfering with 
Spain, the Duke of WetLuixcron 
had sufficient influence with Louis, 
to persuade him to substitute a 
note to the Court of Madrid, of a 

“much more pacific tone, than those, 
which had been determined on at 
Verona. The consequence of this 
change in the French councils has 
been, that Montmorency has re- 
signed, and CHATEAUBRIAND 1S 
spoken of, as the new Minister in 
hisroom. Russia issaid tobe highly 
indignant at what has taken place; 
and the cordialitv, which we were 
told existed between the Courts of 
Paris and Petersburgh, seems for 
the time to have been interrupted. 
During the Congress, France con- 
trived to incur the displeasure of 
the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia, by agreeing to re- 
cognize the claim of Alexander, to 
the Protectorship of the Greeks ; 
and now, through the influence of 
England, she has brought down the 
anger of the Autocrat, who up- 
braids her, it is said, with ingra- 
titude. 

Ainidst these high contending 
interests, England maintainsa com- 
manding attitude: and the dis- 
position she has shewn, not to in- 
terpose in the affairs of Spain, 
nor sanction any interference, on 
the part of the other powers, has 
rendered the Ministry uncommonly 
popular, and Secretary Canning 
and the Duke of Wellington seem 
on the road to high honour and 
applause, in a quarter, where they 
have lately met with very little of 
either. In the meantime, the be- 
lief had become more prevalent, 
that war would not take place on 
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the Western side of Europe, and 
the French and English Funds had 
risen. The complexion of things 
in the East, however, had become 
more warlike than before. The 
Greeks have gained some additional 
successes at sea over the Turks : 
and the desire of Russia to interfere 
for their protection is stated, to 
be becoming every day less and 
less equivocal—the determination 
of Austria and Prussia, not to per- 
mit her toaggrandize herselt alone, 
at the expence of the Turks, more 
and more avowed. It is not very 
easy to discover exactly, how Eng- 
land stands affected towards the 
Porte. The late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry was well known, to have 
been hostile to any rupture with 
the Grand Seignior ; but his suc- 
cessor in power 1s looked up to, 
as very likely to join Russia, in 
erecting an /ndependent Empire in 
Greece. It is said, that the Divan 
resolutely refuses the mediation of 
Lord Strangford ; and this may 
perhaps furnish the pretext, fora 
change in the measures, which 
England will adopt in regard to 
her Turkish policy. | 

But although the immediate pro- 
spectof hostilities on the Pyrennees 
has been lessened, it is scarcely to 
be believed, that war will not ulti- 
mately take place. The diberal par- 
ty in Spain have every appearance 
of hurrying things to that extreme, 
by their violence, which will not 
only warrant, but compel her 
neighbours, to take active measures 
to encounter ; and we applaud the 
policy of France in standing by, at 
this moment, when that extreme 
is not yet reached. The effect of 
foreign interference with the affairs 
of Spain, would, at present, be 
to strengthen the Ultra-Constitn- 
tional faction, and endanger the 
lives of the King and the Royal 
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Family. In the civil war between 
this faction, and the Royal Consti- 
tutionalists, there is a reasonable 
prospect, that the latter will ulti- 
mately prevail. Should the former 
succeed, and follow the example of 
the French Jacobins, they will soon 
render itimperative upon all Europe 
to interfere in the affairs of Spain. 
Trevtanp.—The late yross and 
wanton insult to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland has created an 
uncommon degree of sensation in 
Dublin, and other parts of Ireland ; 
and given occasion to the Roman 
Catholic party, to exult over the 
Orangemen, and charge them with 
attempting the life of Lorp WE - 
LESLEY. ‘The conduct of the 
Oranze-party at the Theatre, ap- 
pears to have been to the highest 
degree disyraceful and riotous ; 
but from all the accounts of this 
business, which have been pub- 
lished, there seeims to us very slen- 
der grounds for building on it so 
serious a charge, as that of High 
Treason. The police appear in- 
deed to have been criminally re- 
miss in keeping the peace in the 
Theatre ; and the conduct of the 
Grand Jury of Dublin, in ignoring 
the Bills preferred against the 
rioters, when the facts were sworn 
to by twenty witnesses, is not ea- 
sily accounted for. ‘The conse- 
quence, however, of this has been, 
that the Attorney General has 
availed himself of bis official right 
of filing informations, and the par- 
ties accused had been held to bail in 
large suns, to appear to taketheir 
trial,at the earliest period, the forms 
of Court in Ireland would admit. 
With the view of bringing about 
that desirable ‘‘ conciliation’ which 
his Majesty, when in Ireland, so 
warmly and earnestly recommend- 
ed, it had been determined by the 
Government, to prevent the usual 
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decorations of the Statue of King 
William taking place. This mea- 
sure, adopted with the best inten- 
tions, had given great umbrage to 
the Orangemen, who regarded it 
as a defeat to them, and a triumph 
to the Catholics, who themselves 
would seem to have exulted in it, 
in any thing but a conciliatory 
spirit. In consequence of this, 
Lord Wellesley appears to have 
become very unpopular among the 
Orangemen of Dublin; and it is 
said, that the plan of insulting him 
in the Theatre, was organized at 
one of their Lodges, as soon as it 
was known, that he was to be pre- 
sent. This was accomplished by all 
manner of riotous noise, and abusive 
callsand placards, that could be de- 
vised, and terminated ultimately in 
a bottle, and a piece of wood being 
thrown at his Excellency’s box. 

In consequence of this insult to 
the vice-regul authority, a number 
of Addresses had been presented 
to his Excellency, by various pub- 
lic bodies ; and the policy of the 
Catholic body and their friends, 
to render it available to their pur- 
pose, of ubtaining the political im- 
munities, which they demand, is 
very manifest. It is not, however, 
to be inferred, from the interfer- 
ence of the Irish Government to 
stop a practice, which was regard- 
ed as insulting to the great body 
of its subjects, that it is ready to 
grant emancipation to all the ex- 
tent required; and Mr. PLunKerr, 
while he displays the most vigo- 
rous zeal, in bringing the rioters 
to justice, has declared that he 
“* mever will consent to any inno- 
vation on the Rights and Property 
of the Established Church.”. He 
will not, therefore, concede to the 
Catholics that, without which they 
will never be contented : and un- 
less Government is really prepared 
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to make this ultimate concession, 
every step they take to remove the 
complaints of the Catholics, only, 
we fear, encouragesthem to great- 
er outrage in their demands. Yet 
there surely never was a more chi- 
merical, as well us dangerous ex- 
periment, than that of granting 
the same political immunities to 
men, necessarily hostile to the Go- 
vernment of the country, aitt eu- 


MisceLLaxeous. Attherequest 
of several correspondents, we pub- 
lish the following official account of 
the EARTHQUAKES IN Syria. 

“© To THE RIGHT WoORSHIPFUL ‘THE 
CoMPANY OF MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND 
TRADING INTO THE LEVANT SEas, Lon- 
DON. 

‘6 Near the Ruins of Antioch, 13th 

Sept. 1822. 

‘6 RicuT WorsuiFut Sirs,—lIt has 
fallen to my lot to relate your Worships 
the particulars of anevent that has thrown 
most of the families of this part of Syria 
into sorrow and mourning, and all into 
the greatest difficulties and distress. 

‘On the 13th August, at half past 
nine in the evening, Aleppo, Antioch, 
Jdlib, Riba, Gisser Shogr, Darcoush, 
Armenas, every Mgr 3 and every de- 
tached cottage, in this Pachalic, and 
some towns in the adjoining ones, were in 
ten or twelve. seconds entirely ruined by 
an Earthquake, and-are become heaps of 
stonesand rubbish, ia which, at the lowest 
computation, twenty thousand human 
beings, about a tenth of the population, 
were destroyed, and an equal number 
maimed or wounded. The extreme points 
where this terrible phenomenon was vi0- 
lent enough to destroy the edifices, seem 
to be Diabekir and Merkab (twelve lea- 
gues south of Latachia,) Aleppo and 
Scanderoon, Killis and Kahn Shekoon. 
All within those points have suffered se 
nearly equally, except Orfa and La- 
tachia, which have not suffered much, 
that itis impossible to fix on a central 

int. The shock was sensibly felt at 

amascus, Adeno, and Cyprus. To the 
east of Diabekir, and north of Killis, I 
am not well informed how far the effect 
extended in those radii of the circle. The 
shock was felt at seu so violently, with- 
in two leagues ef Cyprus, that it was 
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ists in Church and State, as to 
men, who are as_ necessarily 
friendly to this constitution. The 
line must be drawn somewhere : 
and we are tempted to believe, 
that the doctrine of Liserauiry 
has already been carried in [re- 
land, to an unwise extent. No- 
thing will or can satisfy the Ca- 
tholics, but the destruction of the 
Protestant Established Church. 


thought the ship had grounded. Filash- 
es of volcanic fire were perceived at vari- 
ous times throughout the night, resem- 
bling the light of the full moon ; but at 
no place, to my knowledge, has it left a 
chasm of any extent ; although in the 
low grounds slight erevices are every 
where to be seen, and out of many of them 
water issued, but s00n after subsided. 

‘< There was nothing remarkable in 
the weather, or state of the atmosphere. 
Edifices on the summits of the highest 
mountains were not safer than buiidings 
situated on the banks of rivers, or on the 
beach of the sea. 

‘* Although slight shocks of Earth- 
quakes had been from time to time felt 
in this country, it is certain that for se- 
veral centuries none had done any ma- 
terial damage, except one twenty-seven 
years ago, when a single town, Latachia, 
was partially thrown down. In 1755 an 
Earthquake was felt at Aleppo aad An- 
tioch, which so alarmed the inhabitants, 
that they all abandoned their houses for 
forty days; but very little injury was sus- 
tained, and no lives lost. 

‘* The appearance of some very anci- 
ent edifices render it probable, that this 
country has not suffered from Earth- 
quakes since the memorable one record- 
ed by Gibbon, about sixteen centuries a- 
go, (1 speak front a very bad memory), 
in which one-third of the inkabitants of 
Antioch perished, when that celebrated 
city was supposed to contain a popuia- 
tion of from seven hundred thousand to 
eight hundred thousand souls. 

‘* it is imposaible to convey an adequate 
idea of the scenes of horror that were 
simultaneously passing in the night of 
the {3th Augnst. Here hundreds of de- 
orepid parents, half baried in the ruins, 
were imploring the succoer of their sous, 
not always willing to risk their own lives 
by giving their assistance. 
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‘6 There distracted mothers were fran- 
ticly lifting heavy stones from heaps 
that covered the bodies of their lifeless 
infants. The awful darkness of the 
night, the continuance of the most vio- 
lent shocks, at short intervals, the crash 
-of falling walls, the shrieks, the groans, 
the accents of agony and despair of that 
long night, cannot be described. 

<* When at length the morning dawn- 
-ed, and the retura of light permitted the 
people to quit the spot on which they 

ad been providentially saved, a most 
affecting scene ensued. You might have 
-seen many, unaccustomed to pray, some 
prostrate, some on their knees, aduring 
their Maker. Others there were running 
into one another's arms, rejoicing in their 
existence! An air of cheerfulness and 
brotherly love animated every counte- 
nance. 

‘¢ In a public calamity, in which the 
Turk, the Jew, the Christian, the Idolator, 
were indiscriminate victims, or objects 
of the care of an impartial Providence, 
every one forgot, for a time, his religi- 
ous animosities, and, what was a still 
more universal feeling, in that joyful 
moment, every one looked upon the 
beaviest lowes with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. But as the sun’s rays increased 
in intensity, they were gradually remind- 
ea of the natural wants of shelter and 
of food, and became at length alive to 
Ahe full extent of the dreary prospect 
before them ; fora greater mass of hu- 
‘man misery has not been often produced 
‘by any of the awful convulsions of nature. 
A month has now elapsed, and the shocks 
continue to be felt, and to strike terror 
into every breast, night and day. The 
4ear that they may not cease, before the 
‘Yainy season commences, has induced 
those whose business cannot allow of their 
quitting the ruins of their towns, instead 
.of rebuilding their houses, to construct 
‘temporary hovels of wood without the 
walls ; and many families, who thought 
themselves, before this calamity, straitly 
lodged in a dozen of apartments, now 
exult at the prospect of passing the win- 
ter in a single room, twenty feet square. 

«< The spacious mansion, that has been 
the residence of the British Consul at 
Aleppo for two hundred and thirty years, 
4s completely ruined, although not en- 
tirely fallen, and would require £10,000 
to repair it. 

‘¢ The houses of all the other public 
agents and private European individuals 
-at Aleppo, have been likewise entirely 
suined. At Aleppo the Jews suffered the 
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most, on account of their quarter being 
badly built, with narrow lanes. Out of 
8 population of less than three thousand 
souls, six hundred lives were lost. Of 
the Europeans only one person of note, 
Signor Essra de Picciotto, Austrian Con- 
sul General, and ten or twelve women 
and children, perished ; but the greater 
part are now suffering from opthalmia 
and dysenteries, occasioned by their 
being exposed to the excessive heats of 
the day and the cold dews of the night. 
When it is considered, that two-thirds of 
the families in Aleppo have neither the 
means of making a long journey, to re- 
move to a town out of the effect of the 
earthquake, nor of building sheds to keep 
off the rain, it is impossible to conceive 
all the misery to which they are doomed 
the ensuing winter, or ever to find mere 
deserving objects of the compassion and 
charity of the opulent, whom it has pleas- 
ed God to place in a more happy region 
of the globe. 

“* Here planks and fuel are cheap, 
and the people have the resource of tiles, 
which they were taught to make by the 
crusaders, in their long residence at An- 
tioch ; but in Aleppo, where wood is 
very dear, they have no contrivance to 
keep ont rain but freestone walls, and 
flat roofs, made of a very expensive 
cement. 

‘* The roof of the vaulted room in 
which the voluminons archives of the 
British Chancellaria in Aleppo are kept, 
has not fallen in, and it is hoped it may 
preserve them froin wet till the spiring, 
when it will be necessary to remove 
them. 

‘* In the mean time, your Worships 
will be pleased to inform me what is your 
wish should be done with these books 
and papers. 

‘* Thave the honour to be, &c. &c. 


JOHN BARKER.” 


Near the Ruins of .datioch, 20th 
Sept. 1822. 

‘* RicHT Worsuipruc Sirs,—I had 
last the honour to address your Wor- 
ships on the 13th instant.—I am sorry 
to say, that shocks of the Earthquakes 
continue to be felt to this day, the 
thirty-eighth after the principal shock, 
and no change has taken place in the 
state of desolation that the dreadful 
catastrophe has produced. 

‘¢ | have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


JOHN BARKER.” 
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“6 Near the Ruins of Antioch, 18th 
Oct. 1822. 

“© Richt WorsHipFuL Sirs,—1! had 
last the honour to address your Worships 
on the 20th ultimo.—Till the 9th instant 
shocks of Earthquakes continued to be 
felt; since that day they have entirely 
ceased ; but confidence ina continuance 
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of safety from that dreadful calamity is 
not restored ; and although the rain and 
cold weather render our temporary sheds 
very inconvenient habitations, nobody 
is yet inclined to sleep under a roof sap- 
ported by walls. 

** | have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

JOHN BARKER.” 
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Agricultural und Horticultural 
Society.— A meeting of this Socie- 
ty was held at the house of the 
President on the ] 2thof March, W. 
LeycesTER, Esq. in the Chair. A 
letter was read from the President, 
communicating a paper from Mr. 
PIppINGTon, at Amerpoor, near 
Sooksaugur, dated in December 
last, on the method of preparing 
hemp from Musa textilis at Ma- 
nilla, accompanied by models of 
two muchines used in manufacture. 
Samples of recent hemp were pro- 
duced at the meeting, made by the 
President from the fibres of three 
sorts of Musa and of Yucca super- 
ba. 

It was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, that a 
collection of engrafted fruit trees 
be ordered out from England for 
the use of the Society, to the 
amount of one hundred pounds 
sterling, and thata native of this 
country be sent home for the ex- 
press purpose of taking charge of 
the plants during the voyage trom 
England. An opportunity at pre- 
sent offering itself by the immedi- 
ate departure of the Ship Princess 
Charlotte for Liverpool, it was 
further resolved that the requisite 
application be made to Mr. Suxp- 
HERD, the Curator of the Botanic 
Garden at that place, and that the 
valuable services of Captain Mc- 
Kean of the Princess Charlotte, 
be solicited, in order that special 
care may be taken of the grafts af- 
ter they are placed in his charge. 


A Committee was nominated to 
regulate the printing of the Socie- 
ty’s transactions, and another to 
regulute foreign expenditure, im- 
portation of fruit trees, imple- 
ments, &c. Dr. J. Apas and Mr. 
E. Rove were elected members 
of the Society. 

A communication was read from 
Dr. N. Watcica, the Secretary, 
on the population of Penang, and 
the retail price of opium on that 
island. A census of the popula- 
tion of Penang and its dependen- 
cies up tothe 30th June, 1822, 
gives the following result : 


Malays and Bugis, .. 19,767 
Acheenese, .......... 454 
Batias,.............-- $67 
Chinese, .......... 8,856 
Choolias, .......... 6,057 
Bengalese, ........ 1,538 


Burmas and Siamese, .. 862 


ATEDS) oo 'o-65 baa ee ides 15 
Armenians, .......... 19 
PaFSCGS 6s i.8o od beaten He 8 13 


Native Christians,.. 1,026 
Caffrees,............ 
Itinerants, estimated at 2,000 
Native Military, followers, 

and convicts, .... 3,000 
Europeans and their 

set ecidanta: } at 


The number of emigrants from 
‘the Quida country to the island is 
calculated at 6,124. It is stated 
that the population during the first 
six months of 1822, had increased 
between two and three thousand, 
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and the increase is said to be likely 
to continue. Respecting opium, 
it seems that 28 chests are annu- 
ally imported for the Malay and 
Chinese inhabitants, and a revenue 
of 3 or 4000 Spanish Dollars is 
derived monthly from the farmers 
who purchase the monopoly of re- 
tailing the drug. The opium is 
submitted to a simple operation, by 
which a first and second sort of 
extract, called Chandoo, is made. 
Thus prepared for smoking, and 
divided into small portions for re- 
tail, each chest produces, at the 
rate of 6 pie per hoon, 9,600 Dol- 
lars, or nearly 20,000 Sa. Rs.; and 
it is calculated that the consumer 
pays between 24 and 25,000 per 
cent. above the prime cost. The 
monopoly and high price are intend- 
ed to limit the sale of this drug, 
which is used by the Malays and 
Chinese solely on account of its 
intoxicating quality —Gov. Gaz. 


Serampore College.—We have 
just been favored with the Third 
Report relative to Serampore Col- 
lege for the year ending December 
3st, 1822. It will be recollected 
that the great object of this highly 
laudable Institution 1s to diffuse 
that light throughout the country, 
as far as itsinfluence can extend, 
which shall promote the welfare of 
India by ameliorating its intellec- 
tual and moral condition. This it 
aims at accomplishing, says the Re- 
port, by giving a classic Indian 
education to the ablest ofthe youths 
furnished by its encreasing native 
Christian population, together 
with a knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures, of general history, geo- 
graphy, and natural science, and 
of the English tongue to a select 
number ;—by imparting general 
knowledge to such Hindoo and 
Mussulman youths as may be plac- 
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ed on the Institution by subscri- 
bers who have that privilege,—and 
by holdingout to those Europea 
and Indo-British youth, who may 
wish to study at Serampore College, 
all its advantages, without any dis- 
tinction relative to birth, nation, or 
religious creed. The College build- 
Ings are so far advanced, as to ad- 
mit of business being conducted 
inthem. The twelve side rooms of 
the central building are nearly all 
finished, together with the lecture 
room and library; but until the 
two cast iron staircases, which have 
been commissioned from England, 
and are daily expected, arrive, the 
central building cannot be com- 
pleted. Of the four suites of 
rooms for the Professors, two are 
finished. Each suite contains eight 
rooms of various sizes, four below, 
and four above, with an upper and 
lower veranda to the south, the up- 
per veranda being supported by 
sixteen pillars of the Ionic order. 
The Rev. Joun Mack, who recent- 
ly delivered an able course of lec- 
tures on chemsitry in the room 
belonging to the Asiatic Society, 13 
appointed to the duties of the sci- 
entific department of the College. 

The number of Students men- 
tioned in the last Report, was forty- 
five. The number at present on 
the College foundation is fifty. 

The fourth quarterly examina- 
tion of the students was held in the 
College Hall in the presence of the 
Hon’ ble Colonel Krerrina, Gover- 
nor of Serampore, and various 
other gentlemen. It is intended 
in the ensuing year to give the 
native youths, who are studying 
English, some knowledge of the 
first principles of chemistry, with 
the hope of diffusing a taste for sci- 
ence more widely among them. 

The Committee propose to add. 
to the collegiate establishment a 
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Divinity Professor. As a suite of 
apartments is already prepared, 
sufficiently commodious for even a 
large family, two hundred and 
fifty rupees monthly, the salary 
fixed for each Professor in Serain- 
pore College, will enable a man 
whose whole mind is absorbed in 
the love of piety and knowledge, to 
support a family with comfort in a 
situation so quiet and retired. And 
should the generosity of the pub- 
lic enable the Committee to meet 
this additional expense in the course 
of the ensuing year, no further 
delay will be necessary. 

_ The Committee also propose to 
have a Medical Professor, and, en- 
couraged by the favourable dispo- 
sition of Government, they have 
written home for a man who shall 
unite sound medical knowledge to 
sterling piety, and a regard for the 
welfare of India. 

In cultivating the, study of as- 
tronomy among the native stu- 
dents, says the Report, the impor- 
tance of an observatory has not 
escaped the notice of the Commit- 
tee ; and happily the height and 
firmness of the central building of 
the College will admit of one being 
erected with very little expense. 

The Serampore Missionaries have 
presented tothe Library about 3000 
volumes, which they have been 
employed in collecting above 20 
years. The Keport thus con- 
cludes :— 

‘* Having submitted to the public the 
present state of the College, with their 
views and wishes, relative to its future 
Operations, the Committee beg leave to 
mention the state of its funds. These 
have been applied wholly to the purchase 
ofthe ground, and the supportof the 
Teachers and Students, the Serampore 
Missionaries having taken off from the 
poate all the expense of the College 

uildiogs. But the monthly expenditure 
of the College, with the purchase of 


the ground for the preparatory Seminary, 
has fer them at the close of this year also 
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four thousand rupees behind. In its an- 

naal expenses, however, the Committee 
have studied the strictest economy ; and 

it ia their constant wish so to watch over 

them, thatevery rupee expended shall 
make its full return of value in promoting 
the welfare of India. The moderate 
scale of the expenses indeed, will be suf- 
ficiently evident when it is considered, 
that a college containing forty-five 
youths on its foundation, a European 
Professor and a sefficient number of na- 
tive pundits and teachers, has this vear 
been supported at the monthly expense 
to the Indian public of little more than 

six hundred rupees. The plan they 
have pointed out respecting a Divinity 
Professor, and a class of youths in Euro- 
pean habits, will, it is true, make the ex- 
penditure rather exceed a thousand ru- 
pees monthly in future; but they humbly 
trust that the objects likely to be se- 
cured by this sum will be found such as 
fully to counterbalance this expense, in 

their utility to the coantry et large. 

And after more than a lack of rupees 
bas been expended in providing buildings 
and premises in a situation well suited 
for such an Institution, it would be mat- 
ter of regret were it to be so straitened 
in its operation for want of fands, as to 
frustrate its object and design. But this, 
under the Divine Goodness, they cheer- 
fully leave to that public who have hi- 
therto so generously all 
their attempts to promote the welfare of 
their Indian fellow subjects, intreating 
them to accept their warmest thanks for 
the patronage with which they have 
already honored this infant Instita- 
tion. 

“‘ They merely beg leave to add, that 
as among the gentlemen in various parte 
of India, who honor the Institation with 
their patronage, some may be dcsirous 
that its benefits may extend to the part 
of the country in which they reside, and 
hence wish to send thence some _intelli- 
gent native youth to be trained up in the 
College. Any gentleman eabscribing a 
hundred rupees annually, will be coa- 
sidered as the patron of a scholarship as 
long as such subscription be continued, 
to which scholarship he may reeom- 
mend any native youth for support and 
education in the College, free of further 
expense, whether he be Christian, Hin- 
doo, or Moosulman, it being only under- 
stood that the native youth thus sent shall 
be subject to the rules of the College 
respecting diligence and correct moral 
conduct.” 
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COMMERCIAL NOTICEs. 


From the Calcutta Exchange Price Cur- 


rent of 29th May, 1823. 


Rs.4s. Rs. As. 
Cotton, Bandah,..., 15 0a 15 8 
Jaloon, .... 14 Oa 14 g 
Cutchoura,.. 1) 8a 12 8 
Grain, Rice, Patna, . 22a 24 
Patchery, Ist, 24a 28 
Ditto, - 2d, ll4a 2 0 
Moongy, Ist, 1 9 a 1 10 
Ditto, 24, } 7a 1 8 
Ballam, Ist, 7a 1 8 
uree, ..., l 4a 15 
Wheat, Dooda. . 15a 16 
Gungajalla,.... 1 1 @ 1 2 
Gram, Patna,.. 5a 1 7 

Dhall, Urruhr, 
good ee cane 2 8 2 2 10 

Indigo, Fine purple 
and violet,.., 299 9 a 300 0 
Ordinary ditto, 280 0 « 385 9 
Dull blue... ., 260 0a 270 oO 
' Inferior purple and 
Violet, ...... 240 0 a 250 0 
Strong copper, . 275 0 a 285 0 
Ordinary ditto,. 230 0a 240 0 
Oude, fine, .... 180 0 a210 0 
Ditto, ordinary, 200 ' 0 a 220 0 
Saltpetre, Culmee, 

Istsort,.... 5 64 5 8 
2d sort,... 41l2a 50 
3d sort,.... 4 4¢@ 48 


Indigo—Has been very brisk during 
the week, and‘ our quotations are fully 
obtainable, for the small quantity now 
in the market. - - 

Cotton.—The demand for this conti- 
nues solely . confined to natives, for 


_ Country consumption—prices in the in- 


terior still continue high—at Mirzapore 
the 20th instant new Bandsh was stated 
at 20-4, Jaloonat 18-15, and Cutchoura 
‘at 17-8, per local maund— avery heavy 
stock in the market—at J 23rd 
instant new Bandah was quoted at 16-4 
to 16-6, Jaloon at 15 to 15-2, and 
Cutchoura at 13-8 to 13-10, 

Piece Goods.—The market continoes 
heavy—a few sales have been effected 
during the week, principally confined ‘to 
Mirzapore Chintzs, ‘Allahabad, Kharabad 
and Moradabad Sannahs and Cossahe— 
the latter at reduced prices, 

Saltpetre—Has been in fair demand 
during the week, at our quotations, 

Sugar—The finer qualities of new 
have been in active demand daring the 
week, at improved prices—The article 
is now arriving in considerable quanti- 
ties, 
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- Grain--The business done in. this 
during the week has been considerable, 
and prices rate a shade higher, : 

Metals—Copper-Sheathing, 
sheet and slab in fair demand, and firm 
at our 
steady—Iron and Steel, in -li 
quest—Lead, Pig, without alteration 
since our last—Sheet, looking down— 
Block-Tin also rates a shade lower~— 
Tin-Plates, dull, a heavy stock in the 
market. , 

Freight to London—May be rated at 
£4 to £7 per ton. 


=e 


ARRIVALS. | 


April 17. Portuguese ship Carmo, E. 
Gonsalves, from Macao 25th Dec. and 
Malacca 3d March. : . 

22. Brig. Amboyna, J. Waddell, from 
New South Wales 9th February. 

- Ship Ajax, W. Gillett, from the 
Cape of.Good Hope 26th January, and 
Madras 17th April.—James Drummond, 
Geo. Wise, from Madras 2d April, and 
Cori and Bimlipatam 18th ditto.— 
Ship Hercules, John Heron, from Ben- 
coolen 12th March, and Covelong 17th 
April. 

27. Ship Carron, T. McCarthy, from 
Bombay 14th March, and Madras 22d 
April. 


28. Ship Eliza, R. Gibson, from the 
Isle of France 20th February, Covelong, 
and Madras 20th April. 

29. Ship Jane, C, Maitland, from the 
Isle of France 22d February, and Ma- 
dras 18th April. 

30. Ship Juliana, James Webster, 
from Bourbon 24th January, Madras and 
Escapelly 25th April. 

May 1. Ship aa Merchant, Hill, 
from the Persian Gulph 3d March, Bom- 
bay and Madras 26th April. 

2. Ship Woodford, A. Chapman, from 
London 6th October, Cape of Good 
Hope 25th January, and Madras 26th 
April 


5. Ship Sherburne, G. White, from 
Muscat 12th March, Madras 16th April, 
and Kistnapatam 28th do.—Bark George, 
J. Poulson from Ceylon, Madras 24th 
April, Vizagapatam 28th do. and Gan- 
jam Ist May. tei 

6. French ship Nantaise, Waties, from 
Bourdeaux 12th December. 


_ DEPARTURES. 
April 20. Ship Frances Charlotte, P. 
Johnson, for China and the Eastward. 
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- 92,Ship Exmouth, G. Evans, to com- 
plete her cargo for London.—Brig Mo- 
Cauley, W. Forster, for Bencoolen.—Ship 
Thetis, C. F. Davies, for Rangoon. 

23. Ship Clydesdale, D. Mackellar, 
for Liverpool.—Ship Portsea, E. Worth- 
ington, for —~Ship Barretto 
Junior, A. Vaseoncellos, fer China. 

- -May 6. Ship Good Hope, Thos. Binny, 
for South America.—Ship Catherine, G. 
Wallace, for Penang.—American ship 
Acasta, Thos. Cloutman, for Boston. 
PASSENGERS. 

Per Ajax, from the Cape :—Mr. Pearse, 
mariner :—-From Madras :—Captain J. 
Fleming, 19th Regiment, from the 
Woodford at Madras. 

- Per James Drummond, from Madras: 

Mrs. Gordon and three Children ; Mr. 
P. Gordon; Mr. Lazar » and 
Mr. Johannes Stephen. 
- Per: Hercales, from Bencoolen : Mr. 
J. Nicholson; Mr. W. Slater, and Mr. 
.W. P. Whitfield, mariners ; Mr. Brown 
‘and family, Apothecary ; Mr. W. Grant, 
from Padang. 

Per Carron, from Bombay : Mrs. Rut- 

ledge; Mrs. Parry and Child ; Sir Antho- 
ny Buller, Kt.; Mr. Rutledge, Assistant 
Surgeon H. M. 20th Regiment ; Lieut. 
Wall, Hi M. 24th Regiment; Mr. Brown, 
and 38 Volunteers, H. M. 24th Regt. 
- Per Jane, from the Isle of France: 
N. Smith, Esq. Civil Service ; Mr. T. 
Ward ; Mr. R. Galloway ; Mr. T. Owen. 
—From Madras: Capt. Carroll. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the: 16th April, at the Cathedral, 
Lieut. C. J. Lewes, of the 26th Regiment 
of Native Infantry, to Miss Harriet Ann 


: Hodges. ee 

. On the 16th April, Mr. John Hodges, 

of the Honourable Company’s Marine, 
‘to Miss.Ann Walker. 

On the 19th April, at the Roman 
Catholic Chureb, Mr. Charles Egan, to 
Miss Mary Williams. 

_ At Berhampore, on the 15th April, 
. by the Rev. Mr. Henderson, Mr. Richard 

utton; of Narcolbereh Factory, to Miss 
Elizabeth Bartlett. 

- At Seringapstam, on the 29th March, 
by the Honourable H. Cole, Captain 
Macleod, of. the 1st Battalion 18th Re- 

iment of Native Infantry, to Miss Aun 

ma Searle. . | 

At Madras, on the 3lst March, by the 

Rev. W. Roy, Mr. J. H. Williamson, to 
Miss Wrighton, of Mrs, Balfour’s Semi- 
nary. 
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At Madras, on the 31st March, at the 
Black ‘Town Chapel, Mr. Edward Livyd 
Laird, to Miss Hannah Maria Childs. 

On the 5th April, at St. George's 
‘Church, by the Rev. W. Thomas, Henry 
Byrne, of the Inner Temple, Barnster 
at Law, Esq. and of the Supreme Court 
me pperg art to Isabella Selina, the 

dest Danghter of T. H. Goodinge, of 
London, Esquire. 

At Bareilly, on the 9th April, by li- 
cence, by the Reverend Mr. Williams, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant L. C. Maclean, 
of Gardner's Horse, son of Alex. Maclean 
and Lady Margaret Maclean of Keith 
House, Haddington, Scotland, to Miss 
ia Margaret fair — daughter of 

ajor Thomas » Commanding Ba- 
reilly Battalion. 

On the 28th April, at the Cathedral, 
by the Reverend W. Eales, Mr. George 
Caie, to Miss Anna Harriet Francis, eld- 
est daughter of the late C. C. Francis, 


Esq. 
On the same day, at the Cathedral, by 
the Reverend W. Eales, Captain J. D. 


Herbert, to Miss Mary Mason. 


On the 26th April, at Cuttack, by the 
Laie ee Stuart Paxton, Esq. 
of the Civi ice, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Carpenter. . 

At Masulipatam,; on Sth April, 
Mr. A. Fruvall, to Miss M. C. S. 
Seagle. 

At Bombay, by the Reverend J. Clow, 
Captain D. Campbell, of the Country 
Service, to Miss Elizabeth Hannah. 


BIRTHS. 

At Cannanore, on the 19th March, the 
Lady of Captain Macqueen, 18th Regi- 
gent,.of a son. 

At Masulipatam, on the 19th March, 
the lady of Captain G. Jones, Major of 
=" the Northern Division, of .a 


laughter. 

On the 19th of April, the Lady of Cap- 
tain J. A. Hodgson, of a daughter. 

On the 19th April, the Lady of Rich- 


-ard Turner, Esq. of a 


On the 19th April, the wife of Mr. 
Bowser, Assistant Master, Military Or- 


- phan School, Alipore, of a son. 


On the 5th March, at Hansi, at the 
house of Lieut.Col. Skimmer, the Lady 
of.John Stephen Boldero, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a.son. 

, At Mullye, on the 4th April, the Lady 
of Lient. T. B. P. Festings, of a son. 

At Bangalore, en the 25th March, 
the Lady of Capt. Meredith, Commsad- 
ing the 4th Light Cavalry, of a daugbter- 


ee 
e 


. 
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At Belgaum, on the 9th March, the 
Lady of Capt. Fyfe, of a son, 

On the 3d May, the Lady of James 
Weir Hogg, Esq. of a son. 

At Asteh: on the 26th April, the Lady 
of William Lambert, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. . 

. At Cawnpore, onthe 21st April, the 
Lady of Reddie, Esq. Superintend- 
ing Surgeon, of a son. 

a Area. on the 18th April, the Lady 
of Lieutenant John London Jones, 2nd 
Bt. 2d Regt. N. I. of a son. ; 

At Tellicherry, on the 3d April, the 
Lady of M. Lewin, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Fattyghur, on the 13th April, the 
Lady of Captain Fagan, Deputy Pay 
Master, Rajpootannah Force, 
son. 

At Fort Marlborough, on the 4th Fe- 
bruary, the Lady of Edward Presgrave, 
Esq. of the Honorable Company’s Civil 
Service, of a son. 


of a 


DEATHS. 
At Juggurnath Pooree, on the Sth 
April, Deputy Commissary John Allen, 
late in charge of Cuttack Magazine, 


_ Much and deservedly lamented. - 


_ At Madras, on the 15th March, Mr. 
7. Ludovick Rothmeyer. 
At Meernt, on the 16th January, Cap- 
- Rawlings, of H. M. 14th 
nt, much regretted. ; 
mn the 21st March, Mrs. Mary Anne 
risby, aged 18 years. 
' At Madras, on the 24th March, Eli- 
os the infant daughter of He 
ostyn, Esq. of His Majesty’s 41st Foot, 


- aged 1 month and 4 days. 


On the 23rd of April, Chas. Scott 
Robertson, Esq. of. Bowsing Factory, 
aged 25 years. 

' On the 19th April, Peter Watson, 
- late Accountant in the Accountant 
General’s Office, aged 49 years, 

At Hooghly, on the 11th April, the 
infant daughter of Mr. H. C. Broeager. 
_ At Surat, on the Ist March, Lieute- 


 Sant-Colone! Edwards. 


On the 2st of April, Lieutenant 
ohn Hadaway, of the 24th Regiment 
ative Infantry, Surveyor in Rohilcund. 

On the 27th April, at her residence 

Mint, Mrs. Rose Moffatt, aged 56, 
On the 28th April, J. L. Blaney, Esq, 
deservedly lamented by a circle of relg- 
tions and friends, 
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On the 30th April, the infant son of 
Lieutenant J. R. Talbot, lst Battalion 


25th Regiment Native Infan aged 9 
months and 20 days. mz 


On the 2d May, Christopher Meade, 
- aged 22 years, 
On the 4th May, Mr. Andrew Heugh, 


Coachmaker, aged 28 years. 

On the 5th aay, David, the infant 
son of David Staig, Esq. aged six 
months. 


» On board the 
Exmouth, on the 4th May, Lieutenant 


m. Elliott, C. B. sd the 4th Re- 

» deeply regretted. 
t Arcot, on thee 4th April, H. B. 
Esq. third son of the late 
W. Harrington, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, in the 22nd year of his 
age. 
Drowned at the Muscat Cove, in at- 
tempting to rescue himself from the 
wreck of the Ship Travancore, | Stephen 


P. Garrick, Esq. much regretted by his 
relatives and a circle of friends. 

n the homeward bound Ship 
Henry Porcher, on the 2nd November 
last, off St. ‘Helena, Mrs, Mary Ruth- 
poh formerly Mrs. Lowrie of Banga- 
ore. 


ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES, 


William Hogg, late Surgeon of 
the Civil Staten at Hoogly—J, W. 
Hogg, » Registrar, 

Mr. Jet Nazareth, late of Calcutta— 
J. W. Hogg . Registrar. — 

‘Mr. Conapiet Muckertich Moorat, 
late of Calcutta—J, W. Hogg, Esq. Re- 


Ensign William Jackson, late of the 
Ist Battalion 4th ment Native In- 
fantry—J. W. i 


3 e R es 

Fy Samuel Wattell, oF Dinapore, 

erchant—-Mr, George Wattell, of the 
same place, Merchant, Be 

Mr. Andrew Heugh, late of Calcutta, 
Coachmaker—James Cullen, Esq. ‘a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co. Executor, 

Mr. Geo Wilkinson, late Second 
Officer of the Ship Exmouth—J, w. 


late of Jungypore— 
Esq. Registrar. 


ountain, late of Cal- 
Cutta—Mr. John Savage, of the same 


(sung. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
THE 10TH APRIL, 1823. 

Mr. Richard Udny, Assistant to the 
Accountant General. 

THE 17TH APRIL, 1823. 

Mr. George Bacon, Assistant to the 
Secretary to the Boar@of Revenue in the 
Western Provinces. 

Mr. Thomas Richardson, Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Lower Provinces. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE 1sT may, 1823. 
Mr. Frederick Nepean, Assistant to 
the Sub-Treasurer. 


TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
THE 23D APRIL, 1823. 

Mr. T. T. Metcalfe, to be Head As- 
sistant in the Centre Division of the 
Dehlee Territory. 

Mr. W. H. Valpy, Ditto Ditto in the 
Northern Division of Ditto. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, to be Sub-Secre- 
tary and Accountant to the Board of 
Revenue in the Western Provinces. 

Mr. T. P. B. Biscoe, to be Head As- 
sistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Western Provinces. 


MILITARY, 


GENERAL ORDERS, RY THE HONORABLE 
THE GovERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM; 181TH APRIL, 1823. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen are 
admitted tothe Service, in conformity 
with their appointment by the Honora- 
ble the Court of Directors - 

Infantry. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon, Cadet, date of ar- 
rival in Fort William, 15th April, 1823. 
Medical Department. 

Mr. Arthnr Wyatt, Assistant Surgeon, 
date of arrival in Fort William, 15th 
April, 1823. 

Mr. Cadet Dixon is Promoted to the 
rank of Ensign, leaving the date of his 
Commission for future adjustment. 

Lieutenant William J. Farley of the 
23d Regiment Native Infantry, is per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign the 
Honorable Company’s Service, on the 
production of the prescribed Certificate 
from the Pay Department. 

Assistant Surgeon James Ranken, har- 
ing reported his arrival at Bombay on the 
13th ultimo, and forwarded a Certificate 
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of his being permitted by the Honorable 
the Court of Directors, to return to 
his duty on this Establishment (via Bom- 
bay), without prejudice to his rank, Mr. 
Ranken’s furlough will Le considered 
to terminate, both as to period of Ser- 
Vice and Military Allowances, from the 
day he shall report his arriyal at the first 
Station under this Presidency on the 
Western side of Indla. 

A certificate from the Public Staff 
Officer of the Station at which Assistant 
Surgeon Ranken may arrive, is to be 
forwarded to the Adjutant General of the 
Army, for the information of His Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief, and ulti- 
mately of Government. 

The Governor General in Council was 
pleased, in the General Department, un- 
der date the 29th ultimo, to appoint As- 
sistant Surgeon James N. Rind, Superin- 
tendent of the Government Lithogra- 
phic Press, with an allowance of. Sicca 
Rupees (400) Four hundred per Men- 
sem, in addition to the Net Pay of his 
Rank, together with an allowance of 
Sicca Rupees (200) Two hundred per 
Mensem, for House and Office Rent. 


Wm. CASEMENT, Zr. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mit. Dept. 
GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE ComMMANDER 
IN CHIEF. 
Head-Quarters, Calcuttas 15th April, 
1823. 

Ensign C. S. Barberie, of the 1st Bat- 
talion 28th Native Infantry, is directed 
to do duty with Lientenant-Colonel 
Boyd's Detachment til] the Ist of Octo- 
ber next, when he will Proceed and join 
his proper Corps. 

Assistant Surgeon Toke, is appointed 
to the Mharwarrah Local Corps, which 
he will proceed and join as soon as reliev: 
ed from his present Medical charge of 
the Ist Battalion 21st Regiment Native 
Infantry by Surgeon Webb, 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 16th April, 
1823. 


Surgeon Geo. Skipton, is posted to the 
Ist Battalion of Artillery, and directed 
to assume Medical charge of the Artille 
Details at Cawnpore, in the room of Sur- 
geon Geo. King appointed to the Civil 
Station of Patna. 

Surgeon Skipton will Proceed to his 
destination with as little delay ag pos- 
sible. 

The appointment by Major Nation, 
in Station Orders under date the 3d In- 
Stant, of Lieutenant Interpreter and 
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Quarter Master Bignell, lst Battalion 8th 
Native Infantry, to be Station Staff and 
to the charge of Post Office, vice Lieute- 
nant Bird, is confirmed. 

Lieutenant H. Templer, 2d Battalion 
4th Native Infantry, doing duty with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd's Detachment 
at Dinapore, is directed to proceed and 
join his own Corps. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta ; 17th April 1823. 

The appointment by Lieutenant-Colo- 
pel W. G. Maxwell, in Battalion Orders, 
under date the 27th February 1822, of 
Lieutenant Brevet-Captain Holland to 
act as Adjutant to the Left Wing of the 
2d Battalion 6th Native Infantry, on 
his separation from the Head-quarters, 
is confirmed. 

Lieutenant-General Marley’s Garrison 
Order of the 7th of April, appointing 
Lieutenant Wintour, of the 2d Battalion 
27th Native Infantry, to perform the 
duties of Officiating Fort Adjutant of 
Allahabad in the room of Lieutenant 
(Brevet Captain) Hayes resigned, is 
confirmed. 

Captain Buckley, of the 2d Battalion 
18th Regiment, is appointed to do duty 
with the Wing of the 2d Battalion 19th 
Regiment at Mirzapore until the lst of 
October next, when he will proceed to 
juin the Battalion to which he belongs. 


Head -quarters,Calcutta; \9th April,1823. 

Assistant Surgeon E. T. Harpuris post- 
ed to the 2d Battaliga 29th Regiment 
Native Infantry, in €¢he roomof Assistant 
Surgeon J. Row, appointed to a Civil 
Station. 

Lieutenants J. B. Fenton and Wm. 
Forbes of the 23d Regiment, aredirected 
to do duty with the Ist Battalion at Bar- 
rackpore until the 15th of July next, af- 
ter which they will proceed to join the 
2d Battalion to which they are posted. 

Capt. C. C. Smyth, of the 3d Regi- 
ment Light Cavalry, is appointed to act 
as Major of Brigade to the Meywaur 
Field Force, and to the charge of the 
Treasury and Post Office at Neemutch, 
during the absence on special duty of 
Brigade Major Speirs. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gent. of the Army. 
GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 

THF. GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL, 
FORT WILLIAM; 18TH APRIL, 1823. 

No. 202. The Governor General in 
Council is pleased to make the following 
Appointment. 
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Lieutenant George Walter, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Surveyor of 
Embankments in Bengal, vice Ensign 
ae la proceeded to Europe on Far- 
ongb. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 24TH Aprit, 1823. 
No. 294. The Governor General in 
Council is pleased to make the following 
Promotions and Appointment. 
24th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Ensign Edward Brace, to be Lieute- 
nant, from the 2Ist April, 1823, io 
succession to Hadaway, deceased. 
Quarter Master General's Department. 

Captain John Smith, from the 2a 
Class, to be a Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master Gencral of the Ist Class, vice 
Schalch appointed Superintendent of 
Canals in Bengal, und Agent for the 
preparation of Suspension Bridges. 

Lieutenant F. C. Robb, from the 3d 
Class, to be a Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General of the 2d Class, vice 
Smith promoted in the Ist Class. 

Lieutenant J. G. Drummond, of the 
3d Regiment Native Infantry, to be a 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Gene- 
ral of the 3d Class, vice Robb promoted 
in the 2d Class. 

FORT WILLIAM; 24TH Apriz, 1923. 

No. 296. Assistant Surgeon H. P. 
Saunders has been permitted in the Po- 
litical Department under date the 18th 
Instant to accept Employment as a Me- 
dical Officer in the Service of His High- 
ness the Nizam. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Appuint- 
mnent and Promotions. 

Assistant Surgeon Alexander Menzies, 
M. D. to perform the Medical duties of 
the Civil Station of Ramghur, vice 
Assistant Surgeon H. P. Saunders. 

Ordnance Commissariat Depertment. 


Assistant Commi Hen-) 5 & 
ry Babonau, to be DeputyCom- | > 2 
missary, 2 --|e &§ 

Deputy Assistant Commis- | > ss 
sary Christopher Bowman, to >> , 9 
be Assistant Commissary, .. | 3 = = 

Conductor Arthur Walker, | ¥ 25 
to be Deputy Assistant Com- | = 2. 
missary, ie a -J §= 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
: iN CHIEF. 
Head-quarters, Calcutta; 2lset April, 
1823. 

Major-General Thomas’s Station Order 
of the 19th ultimo, appointing Assistant 
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Surgeon Lindesay to receive Medical 
charge of the Cawnpore Infantry Levy, 
is co as a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

Major-Gen. Gregory's Station Order, 
dated the 12th of April, appointing As- 
sistant Surgeon MacGregor to the Medi- 
eul charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd's 
Detachment of the Honorable Company’s 
European Regiment, and Assistant Sur- 
geon Forrest to that of the Artillery 
Detachment at Dinapore, is contirmed 
as a temporary arrangement. 


Calcutta; 23d April, 
1823. 

Ensign Thomas Dixon, whose admis- 
sion to the Service is notified in Govern- 
ment General Orders of the 18th Instant, 
is appointed to do duty with the lst Bat- 
talion 10th Regiment Native Infantry at 
Barrackpore, and directed to join. 

Assistant Surgeon Arthur Wyatt, is 
attached to the General Hospital at the 
Presidency. 

Conductor C. Macdonald is appointed 
to the Charge of the Magazine at Sinya- 
pore, and directed to report himself to 
the Secretary to the Military Board. 


Head-quarters, 


aD 


Head-quarters, Calcutta; 25th April, 
1823. 

Officers are posted to Corps as follows. 

Colonel J. Vanrenen to the ilth Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. Fagan to the 
2d Battalion 22d Regiment Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. Cartwright to 
the ist Battalion 24th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

Major W. C. Baddeley, Captain R. 
A. Thomas, and Lieutenant E. Brace, to 
the ist, and Lieutenant P. Deare, to 
the 2d Battalion ofthe 24th Regiment. 

Ensign A. Jackson is removed at his 
own request fromthe 3dto the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry, and posted 
to the 2d Battalion of the latter Regi- 
ment.—Ensign Jackson, will join and 
do duty with the lst Battalion in his 
Corps until further orders. 

Ensign G. D. Cullen is removed at 
his own request from the 21st to the 
lith Regiment Native Infantry, and 
posted to the 2d Battalion of the latter 
Corps. 

Lieutenant Cornish is appointed Ad- 
jutant to the 4th Regiment of Light Ca- 
valry, vice Barclay promoted.—This 
appointinent is fo have effect from the 
10th Instant. 
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Head-quarters, Calcutta; 26th April, 
1823. 


Brevet-Captain G. Snodgrass, of the 
4th Regiment Native, Infantry, is ap- 
pointed to the Command of the Detach- 
ment of the Recruits for the European 
Regiment in Fort William, and will ac- 
cordingly put himself in iminediate com- 
munication with the Town Major. 


Head quarters, Calcutta; 
1823. 

Major Parker of Artillery, now on 
sick leave at the Presidency, is directed 
to proceed to Dum-Dum, as soon as his 
health will permit, and place himself 
under the orders of the Commandant of 
Artillery. Major Parker will hereafter 
be appointed to proceed to Cawnpore by 
water in charge of the drafts for the 
Artillery in the Upper Provinces. 

Cornet G. J. Fraser, lately posted to 
the 7th Regiment Light Cavalry, is re- 
moved to the 4th Regiment of Light Ca- 
valry at his own request, and directed 
to join by water. 

Cornet Fraser is permitted to conti- 
nue with the Ist Regiment Light Caval- 
ry, with which he is now doing duty, 
until the lst of June. 

Lieutenant (Brevet Captain) Irwin is 
appointed Adjutant to the Honorable 
Company’s European Regiment, vice 
Carleton proceeded to Europe on fur- 
lough. 


26th April, 


Head-quarters, Calcutta ; 28th April, 
1823. 

Lieutenants J. B. Fenton and W. 
Forbes of the 2d Battalion 23d Native 
Infantry, at present doing duty with 
the lst Battalion of the Regiment at 
Barrackpore, are directed to juin the 
Detachment of Recruits for the Euro- 
pean Regiment in Fort William under 
Command of Brevet-Captain Snodgrass, 
to whom they will report themselves 
accordingly without delay. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Gent. of the Army. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
FORT WILLIAM ; 2D May, 1823. 

No. 1 of 1823.—The Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to make the 
following Alterations of Rank, Promo- 
tions aud Appointments in the Ordnance 
Comunissariat Departments : 

Conductor George Foote to rank from 
the 15th November 1822, vice Boarde 
man deceased, 
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“Conductor Joseph Hamilton to rank 
from the 9th January 1823, in succes- 
sion to Fletcher deceased. 

Conductor William Raynor to rank 
fromtbe 14th January 1823, in succession 
to Joyce promoted. 

Sub-Conductor Frederick Mann to be 
Conductor, vice Boardman deceased, 
with rank from the 22d February 1823, 
in succession to Lo deceased. 

Sub-Conductor Juhn Patchett to be 
Condoctor, from the 8th April 1823, in 
succession to Walker promoted. 

Sub-Conductor John Medlicott to be 
Conductor, from the 23d April 1823, 
consequent on the Establishment of a 
Mugazine at Singapore. 

The undermentioned Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers to be Sub-Conductors from 
the dates expressed opposite to their 
names. 

Serjeant-Major Edward Treston of 
the Ist Battalion 16th Regiment Native 
Infantry, 23d February 1823. 

Serjeant John MacReid, Magazine 
Serjeant at Allahabad, 2ith February, 
1823. 

Serjeant James Gilbert, attached to 
the Calcutta Town Guards, 3d Merch, 
1823. 

Serjeant George Gordon of Artillery, 
Park Serjeant at Malown, 8th April, 
1823. 

Serjeant-Major Robert Renny of the 
Ist Battalion 24th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, 23d April, 1823. 


‘FORT WILLIAM ; 2p May, 1823. 


No. 3. of 1823.—The andermentioned 
Officers, Cadets of the 3d class of the 
Season 1807, who on the 30th April 
1823, were Subualterns of fifteen years 
standing, are promoted to the rank of 
Captain by Brevet from that date, 
agreeably to the Rule prescribed by the 
Honorable the Court of Directors. 

Lieut. Sam. Peter Crocket 
Humfrays, of the .. 18th Regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant John Henry 
Simmonds, Siti .... 28th Ditto, 
Lieutenant James Milne 
im, Mewatee ears . IthDitto, 

Lieutenant William Chur- 
cher Oniel, . 16th Ditto, 

Lieutenant Matthew Alex- 
ander Bunbarv, . .. 20th Ditto, 

Lieut. J. Marshall, H. C. Eur. Regt. 

Lieut. John Dunlop, 4th Regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant Henry Fisher 
Salters, ». see. 2d Regt. Lt. Cy. 

Lieutenant John Angelo, 3d Ditto. 


S 
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FORT WILLIAM; 2p Mav, 1823. 

No. 6. of 1823.—The Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to make the 
following appoiatment. 

Assistant Surgeon John Allan to per- 
form the Medical duties of the North:ra 
Division of Moradabad, and to be at- 
tached to Mr. N. I. Halhed, Collector 
and Joint Magistrate of that portion of 
the District, vice Assistant Surgeon A. 


Davidson, permitted to return to the. 


Military branch of the Service. 

Mr. Davidson is accordingly placed at 
the disposal of His Exceteacy the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The following Promotions made by 
the Honorable the Governor General, 
are published in General Orders. 

Calcutta Native Mutstia. 

Shewdayal Sings) From ist Ma 

y 
Jemariar to be St; 1823, in succession 


badar. : : 

’ Ruzgonaut oe ed Sau d ete 
avildar, to e- F : ; 

dae: : Invalid Establish- 


ment. 


Wa. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Gort. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
In CHIEF. 
Head-quarters, Calcutta; 2d May, 1823. 

Licutenant J. S. Rotton ts removed 
from the 3d to the 2d Company of the 
3d Battalion of Artillery, vice Lieute- 
nant J. H. Jarvis, from the latter to the 
former. 

Lieutenant Rotton will proceed to 
join without delay. 

Lieutenants Lowis and Schalch, ofthe 
14th Regiment Native Infantry, are tre- 
moved to the 2d Battalion, and Lieute- 
nants Satchwell and Aitchison to the lst 
Battalion. 

JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the drmy. 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE HONORABLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CoUun- 
CIL. 

FORT WILLIAM; 2p May, 1823. 

No. 10. of 1823. The following Pro- 
motion is made by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

22d Regiment Native Infantry. 

Ensign William Shortreed to be 
Lieutenant, from the lst May 1823, ia 
succession to Beckett resigned the ser- 
vice. 

The Governor General in Council bas 
been pleased to appoint in the Political 
Department this day Lieutenant J. RB. 
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Ouseley, of the 30th Regiment Native 
Infantry, to be a Junior Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor General in Saugor 
and the Nerbadda Territories. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 91 May, 1823. 

No. 11. of 1823. The Governor Ge- 

neral in Council is pleased to make the 

following Promotions and Appointment. 
Cavalry. 

Major Archibald Watson to be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, from the 4th M ay 1823, 
im succession to Elliott deceased. 

lst Regiment Light Cavalry. 


Brevet-Major and Captain es 
Thomas Shubrick to be aes 
Major, ............4.. me © § 

Brevet-Captain and Lieute- s@ 
nant Patrick Young> . 
Waugh to be Captain of $25 
a Troop,.......... nies a8 

Coroet Henry Lechmere | § 338 

i) 


Worrall tobe Lieutenant, ) & © 

Brevet-Captain Francis Smalpage, of 
the 8th Regiment Light Cavalry, to be 
® Major of Brigade on the Eastablish- 
ment, from the lst Proximo, to supply 
@ vacancy caused by the appointment 
of Captain Gough to the Command of a 
Corps of Local Horse. 

Mr. Thomas Hare Scott, Cadet of In- 
fantry, is admitted to the Service on this 
Establishment in conformity with his ap- 
pointment by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, and promoted to the rank 
of Ensign, leaving the date of his Com- 
mission for future adjustment; date of 
his arrival at Fort William 3d May 1823. 

Lieutenant J. W. Ingram, of the 3d 
Regiment Native Infantry, has returned 
to his duty on this Establishment, by 
premission Of the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, without prejudice to his 
rank ; date of arrival at Fort William 3d 
May 1823. 

Subadar Beesram Tewarree of the 2d 
Battalion 4th Regiment Native Infantry, 
is advanced to the rank of Subadar-Ma- 
jor, from the 20th February 1823, in 
succession to Gunga Bissen deceased. 


FORT WILLIAM ; 9th May, 1823. 

No. 12. of 1823. The Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to make the 
following Appointment. 

Surgeon George Proctor, to be a Pre- 
sidency Surgeon, vice Crawford, nomi- 
nated to relieve Lieutenant Coionel Far. 
qubar as Resident at Singapore. 

Wm. CASEMEFT, Lieut. Col. 


Sec. to Govt. Mit, Dept. 


GENERAL Okpers ty THE Commanper 

IN CHIEF, 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta ;5th May , 1823, 

The appointment in Battalion Orders 
under date the 18th ultimo, by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sir T. Rainsay, Bart., of 
Lieutenant Birkett to act as Adjutant to 
a Treasure Escort of 5 Companies of the 
2d Battalion 3d Native Infantry, is con- 
firmed. 

The appointment in Regimental Or- 
ders by Major Thomson, under date 
Mhow 12th ultimo, of Lieutenant Gar- 
stin, to act as Interpreter and Quarter 
Master to the 6th Light Cavalry during 
the absence of Lieutenant Interpreter 
and Quarter Master Smith on Medical 
Certificate, is confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 7th May, 
1823. 


Lieutenant J. Nash, is removed from 
the lst to the 2d Battalion of the 22d 
Regiment Native Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant W. Shortreed is posted to the 
former Battalion. 


_ Mead-Quarters, Calcutta ; 9th May, 
1823. 


Major-General Thomas's Station Or- 
der of the 24th April, directing Assist- 
ant Surgeon Lindesay to afford Medi- 
cal aid to Captain White's Detachment 
proceeding from Cawapore to join His 
Majesty's 11th Dragoons, ig confirmed. 


Head-Quarters, nae 102k May, 
823 


The Commander in Chief is pleased 
to order the following posting and remo- 
vals in pe erallys to take effect from 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Clarke, f, 
the lst to the 4th Regiment, vice Elliott: 
used 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. H. 
from the 7th to the Ist Regiment eae. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Watson (new 
fomotion) to the 7th iment, vice 
nox removed to the Ist. 
Brevet-Captain S, Moody, of the 4th 
iment Native Infantry, ‘is appointed 
to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master 
to the Ist Battalion of the Regiment, 
Vice Hepworth ed, subject to the 
provisions of the General Orders dated 
the 17th February last. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 12th May 
1823. ; 


Ensign T. H. Scott, whose admiss; 
to the Service and Promotion to his pres 
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‘sent rank are notified in Government 
General Orders of the 9th Instant, is ap- 
pointed to do duty with the Detachment 
of Recruits for the European Regiment 
under Captain Snodgrass. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta; 13th May, 
1823. 

Apothecary J. C. Mackintosh, lately 
attached to His Majesty’s 24th Foot, is 
posted to the Hospital of the 13th Foot 
at Fort William, and directed to join by 
water without delay. 

Hospital Steward J. L. DeSouza, is 
posted to the Hospital of His Majesty’s 
13th Foot. 

James Bernard Murray is re-appoint- 
ed an Apprentice in the Subordinate 
Medical Department, and appointed to 
act as Assistant Apothecary to the 13th 


Foot. 
JAS. NICOL, 
Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS 
ISSUED TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
INDIA. : 


Head-quarters, Calcutta; 15th April, 
1823. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

His Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following Promotions and Appoint- 
ments, 

4th Licht Dravoons. 

Lieut.-Col. Nathan Wilson, from the 
17th Light Dragoons, to te Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, vice Jas. Ray, who retires 
upon Half Pay of the 17th Light Dra- 
goons, 21st November, 1822. 

Cancels the Appoint- 
ment of Lt. Shaw, 
from 17th Dra- 
foons, vice Lind- 
sey, and the pro- >out purchase, vice 
motion of Cornet | Lindsey, deceas- 
Nicholson, in the | ed, 21st Novem- 
17th Dragoons, in | ber, 1822. 
succession to Shaw. 

Ensign Jas. McCaffrey, from Half 
Pay of the 58th Foot, (Riding Master 
at the Cavalry Depot, Maidstone) to be 
Cornet, without purchase, 25th Octo- 
ber, 1822. 

llth Light Dragoons. 

Lieut. Edward Craufurd Windus, from 
the 2d Foot, to be Lieutenant vice Hick- 
man, who exchanges, 3lst October, 1822. 

Lient. Augustus Amyatt, from the 
4th Dragoon Guards, to be Lieutenant 
vice Shore, who exchanges, 2]st No- 
vember, 1822. 


Cornet George 
Robbins to be 
Lieutenant with- 


[MAY 


_—=(13th Lhght Dragoons. 
Assistant Surgeon Jas. Gibson, from 
the 69th Foot, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
vice Bohan, promoted in the 65th Foot, 
19th September, 1822. 
16th Light Dragoons. 
Serjt. Major Thos. 
Cancels Bloods | Blood (Riding Mas- 
Appointment in >ter) to be Cornet, 


the 24th Foot. | without purchase, 
25th October, 1822. 
lst Foot. 


Captain Chas. Deane, from the Half 
Pay of the 24th Dragoons, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Mathew Furd, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference, 14th Novem- 
ber, 1822. 

Lieut. Daniel Keogh, from Half Pay 
of the 58th Foot, tobe Lieutenant, vice 
Pulteney J. Poole Sherburne, who ex- 
changes, 24th Octuber, 1822. 

14th Foot. 

Gentleman Cadet Robert Daly, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ea- 
sign, without purchase, 8th Aagust, 1822. 

17th Foot. 

Lieut. William White Crawtey, to be 
Captain, by purchase, vice Nixon, who 
retires, 7th November, 1822. 

Cancels Ens. Chas. Ensign Chas. A. 
4. Young's pro- | Young, to be Lieut. 
motion by pur- >by purchase, vice 
chase, vice Des- | Crawley, promoted, 
pard. 2ist Nov. 1822. - 

20th Foot. 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas Buobury, from 
the Half Pay of the 83d Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Maitland, appointed to 
the 84th Foot, 21st November, 1822. 


20th Foot. 
Cancels Ens. Con- 
greve’s promo- Ensign Ambrose 
tion vice Gilbert, to be 


: 
deceased, and | Lieut. by purchase, 
the appointment f vice Wallace, who 
of S. W. Wy- | retjres, 5th Septem- 
brant’s in suc- | ber, 1822. 
cession. 

Gentleman Cadet Thos. Bourke, from 
the Royal Military College, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, Sth August, 1822. 
: 30th Foot. 

Ensign Jas. Nesbitts Gregg, to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Joha 
Roe, 2d, deceased, 31st December, 1821. 

Gentleman Cadet Ninon Armstrong, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 8th August, 


1822. 
38th Foot. 
Major William Frith, from the 72d 
Foot, to be Major, vice Sir Charlies 


ms ee ee a er I oa as 


a 


1823.] 


Cuyler, Bt. appointed to the 69th Foot, 
29th August, 1822. 

Gentleman Cadet William J. Owen, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 8th August, 
1822. 


Ensign George Conway Montague Le- 
vine Wade Soutar Johnstone, from the 
90th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Owen, who 
exchanges, 4th September, 1822. 

Ensign Frederick 
Cancels Ensign | Moore, to be Lieute- 

Moore's promo- } nant, without pur- 

tion, vice Hus- \ chase, vice Kerr, 

fon, deceased. Senr. deceased, 12th 
September, 1822. 
Alst Foot. 

Gentleman Cadet McKenzie Cham- 
pain, from the Royal Military College, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, 5th 
September, 1822. 

Ensign Joseph Eyles Deere, from the 
Half Pay of the 72d Font, to be Ensign, 
vice Champain, appointed to the 29th 
Foot, 31st October, 1822. 

44th Foot. 

Gentleman Cadet George J. Smart, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 5th Septem- 
ber, 1822. 

46th Foot. 

Lieut. Alexander Campbell, to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Hemsworth, de- 
ceased, 21st November, 1822. 

Cancels Ens. Robt. 


: Ensign Robert 
' Campbell's pro- Campbell to: ‘he 
> gotion viceJohn ' Lisitennnt Wick 


Campecll, 20,  Coapbell 21st No- 

remouce “te:the vember, 1822 

llth Dragoons. 2 ‘ 

Gentleman Cadet Jas. M. Cuming, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 5th September, 
1822. 

th Foot. 

Ensign Robt. Ridge, to be Lieutenant, 
without purchase, vice Christopher Ir- 
vine Cochrane, deceased, 28th Decem- 
ber, 1821. 

Gentleman Cadet John Lardner, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, 5th September, 1822. 


53d Foot. 

Cancels H. Ma-) Lieutenant Jas. Stew- 
hon's appoint- (art, to be Quarter 
ment ,viceBlac- ( Master, vice Blackie, 
hie. deceased, 7th Novem- 

ber, 1822. 
54th Foot. 


Captain William Cox, from the 19th 
Foot, to be Captain, vice Bromhead, 
who exchanges, 2lst November, 1822. 
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59th Foot. 

Lieutenant Samuel Clutterbuck, to be 
Captain, without purchase, vice Mayne, 
deceased, 7th November, 1822. 

Ensign Alexander Murray, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Clutterbuck, 7th November, 
1822. 

Lieutenant Hon'ble Jeffery Amherst, 
from the lst or Grenadier Foot Guards, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Bloomfield, ap- 
pointed to the 7th Foot, 21st Noy. 
1822. 

Hon'ble Adolphus Frederick Cathcart, 
to be Ensign, vice Murray, 7th Nov. 
1822. 

65th Foot. 

To be Lientenants without purchase. 

Ensign William S. Wood, vice Jos. 
Mulkern, deceased, 20th Dec. 1822. 

65th Foot. 
Cancels the promo- 
. tion of Ensign 

Frankland, from 

24th Foot, and 

subsequent remo- 
val into the 67th. 

To be Ensigns without purchase. 

Henry Robert Addison, Gent. vice 
Wood, 26th Dec. 182). 

Cancels Donough 


Ensign George M. 
Bowen, vice Black- 
er, deceased, 27th 
Dec. 1821. 


poss , Donough O’Brien 
° failed deep Gent. vice Bowen, 
Foot, 12th Sept. 1822. 
Assistant Su n 
William Bohan 
oe eee seve. | fromthe 13th Light 
motion tee tac) Dragoon, tbe 
Sree kesey, deceased, 
Sth Aug. 1822. 
67th Foot. 


Gentleman Cadet Josephus Deverell, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 7th Nov. 1822. 

69th Foot. 

Major Sir Chas. Cuyler, Bart. from 
the 38th Foot, to be Major, vice Charles 
Jas. Barrow, who retires upon the Half 
Pay of the 43d Foot, 29th Aug. 1822. 

Ensign William Scarth Moorsom, 
from the Half Pay of the 3Ist Foot, (a 
pais ata from the Royal Mili- 
tary College,) to be Ensiyn without pur- 
chase, 7th Nov. 1822. : i 

Hospital Assistant John Coghlan, to 
be Assistant Surgeon, vice Gibson, ap- 
pointed to the 13th Light Dragoons, 19th 
Sept. 1822. 

87th Foot. 

Lieutenant N. Clifford, to be Captain, 
without purchase, vice Fitzgerald, de- 
ceased, ]lth Dec. 1821. 


——— 
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Ensign George Booth, to be Lieute- 
nant, without purchase, vice Clifford, 
lith Dec. 1821. 

William Smyth, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice G. Booth, 12th 
Sept. 1822. 

Ensign Joseph Thomas, from the Half 
Pay 101st Foot, (a Gentleman Cadet, 
from the Royal Military College,) to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 7th Nov. 1822. 

89th Foot. ; 

To be Captains without purchase. 

Lieutenant Watson Augustus Steel, 
vice Savage, deceased, 14th Oct. 1821. 

Lieutenant Charles Cannon, vice Bas- 
den, promoted, 12th Sept. 1822. 

Lieutenant John Jas. Sargent, from 
the half pay of the 60th Foot, to be 
Lientenant,vice Greme, appointed to the 
33d Foot, 8th Aug. 1822. 

Cancels the promo- ( 

tion of Ensign Ensign Jobn Wil- 

Cates from 87th, | liam Tottenham, to 

vice Cannon and } be Lieutenant with- 

DeL' Ktanz's ap-\ out purchase, vice 


pointment in Cannon, 12th Sept. 
87th,in succession | 1822. 
to Cates. 


, Henry Stanislaus 

Cancel La Roche’ ) LaRoche,Gent.tobe 
te 14th Foot. ) Ensign.viceTotten- 

: ham, 2d Sept. 1821. 

Gentleman Cadet John Robinson, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign without purchase, 7th Nov. 1822. 

Brevet. 

Captain Charles Harrison, of the 20th 
Foot, to be Major in the Army, 15th 
August, 1822. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The exchange between Captain Ni- 
cholls,from the half pay of the 25th Light 
Dragvons, and Captain Jones of the 89th 
Foot, (as stated in the General Order, of 
the 27th Jan. last,) has not taken place. 

The Commission of LieutenantSpaight, 
of the 87th Foot, has been antedated to 
the 1lth October, 1821, that being the 
date it ought to bear. 

The Commission of Ensign Rumley, 
of the 30th Foot, has been antedated to 
the 5th Jan. 1817. 

Ensign Thomas Hill, of the 53d Foot, 
has been permitted to resign his Com- 
mission, 14th November, 1822. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta ; 15th April, 
| 1823. 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India, is pleased to make the 
following Appointments, until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 


[JUNE. 


20th Foot. 

Lieutenant Congreve, having been 
previously promoted, Lieutenant Eyre 
succeeds to the Lieutenancy vacant oy 
Lieutenant Gilbert's decease, and Ss. W. 
Wypbrants, Gent. succeeds to Lieutenant 
Eyre’s Ensigncy. 

38th Foot. 

Ensign Thomas A. Trant, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Huston, Lievtenant Moore 
having been previously promoted by His 
Majesty. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Assistant Surgeon Gibson, of the 18th 
Light Dragoons, will continue in Me- 
dical Charge of the 69th Foot, until 
further Orders. 


Head-quarters, C -xtta; 24th Aprit, 
1823. ° 


His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief in India is pleased to make the 
following Appointments, until His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

41st Foot. 

Lieut. F. Dickson from the 69¢h Regt. 
to be Lieutenant, vice Norman, who ex- 
changes, 3d April, 1822. 

69th Foot. 

Lieut. William Norman from the 4)st 
Regt. to be Lieutenant, vice Dickson 
who exchanges, 3d April, 1823. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta; 29th April, 
1823. 

Assistant Surgeon Rutledge of the 
20th Foot, who came on duty with the 
Detachment under Lieut. Wall frem 
Bombay, is directed to do duty with 
the 44th Regiment in Fort William, 
until further Orders, or until he receives 
snstructions to return to Bombay. 


—— 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 3d Mev, 1823. 
Lieutenant Towers Smith, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 24th Foot, is appointed Aid-de- 
Camp to Major General Sir Lionel 
Smith, from the 1st Instant, inclusive. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ; 12th Mey, 
1823 


Captain Campbell of the 49th Regi- 
ment, will take charge of the Office of 
Brigade Major, during Captain Carroll's 
absence, or until further Orders. 

By Order of His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

THOS. McMAHON, Col. 4. &. 


CaLcuTta :—Printed at tke Barrist 
Mission PRESS, 11, Circular-Road. 
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